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THE  TSAR  ALEXANDER  III. 


*'  Remote,  anfriended,  melancholj,  slow." 


THE  Tsar  Alexander  III.  is  probably  the  least  known  monarch 
in  Europe.  Like  certain  stupendous  masses  of  matter  that 
mo?e  afar  off  in  the  heavenly  void,  his  influence  is  gauged  by  the 
disturbances  felt  in  our  own  system,  while  his  character,  movements, 
and  affinities  are  matters  of  mere  conjecture,  rather  than  subjects  of 
positire  knowledge.  Under  these  circnmstances,  every  ray  of  light 
left  in  upon  his  life  should  be  welcomed  with  gratitude ;  and,  as  a  sketch 
of  Urn  appeared  some  time  ago  in  a  popular  periodical,  I  owe  it,  per- 
liftps,  to  my  readers  to  lay  before  them,  in  brief  outline,  the  salient 
featores  of  the  portrait.  Stripped  of  the  ornate  eloquence  of  the 
entlinfiiastic  artist,  they  are  as  follows : 

"  The  Tsar  feareth  God  and  loveth  bis  people,  and  he  chastiseth  with  a 
rod  of  iron  a  multitude  of  his  servants  who  do  likewise.  In  the  days  before 
his  kingship  he  could  not  say  unto  Wisdom,  *  Thou  art  my  sister,'  nor  unto 
Understanding,  *  Thou  art  my  kinswoman ' ;  but  he  might  have  truly  said, 
'  Be  thou  my  wife,*  for  there  was  no  relationship  betwixt  them.  Since  he 
^as  anointed  king  he  is  become  as  a  shining  light  to  all  his  people  ;  and  his 
kingdom  containeth  many  millions  of  men  and  women  who  cannot  discern 
between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand,  and  much  cattle.  His  power 
extendeth  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  land,  and  his  nod  is  obeyed  with  fear 
and  trembling ;  and  he  cannot  accomplish  the  good  that  he  hath  conceived 
in  his  heart,  and  must  needs  do  the  evil  that  he  loatheth  as  hateful  in  the 
iiight  of  God.  His  bowels  yearn  upon  all  his  people  alike,  even  as  the  sun 
shiaeth  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  rain  falleth  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust ;  and  he  smiteth  sorely  the  children  of  Judah,  for  that  they  were 
injudicious  in  the  choice  of  their  parents,  and  were  bom  of  the  seed  which 
brought  forth  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  likewise  on  the  Poles  and 
Rathenians,  the  Finns  and  the  Baltic  Germans,  his  hand  lieth  heavy.  As 
the  hart  panteth  after  water-brooks,  so  thirsteth  his  soul  after  truth  ;  and  he 
suppressed  the  books  and  the  writings  which  are  records  thereof,  and  waxeth 
^roth  with  them  that  write  such.     He  longeth  to  have  the  needs  of  his 
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people  laid  bare  before  him,  if  so  be  that  ho  may  relieve  them  in  his  mercy  ; 
«nd  he  banished  Madam©  Tsebrikovi*.  and  a  host  of  others  who  wouhl  fain  make 
known  to  him  the  wants  of  their  brethren.  He  searcheth  out  wise  counsellors- 
with  diligence  and  understanding  ;  and  he  hath  made  fnendsof  liars  and  false 
witnesses  who  drink  iniquity  like  water,  and  to  them  he  giveth  heed.  And 
death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  their  tongues,  wherefore  their  evil-doings 
should  not  be  reckoned  among  his  transgressions,  nor  the  innocent  blood 
which  they  shed  be  upon  his  head.  He  knoweth  in  his  heart  that  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God,  and  the  enemies  of  God  are  an  abominatiuii  in  his 
sight;  and  he  mad©  a  covenant  with  the  seed  of  Beelxebub  in  the  land  of 
the  Gaid,  with  them  which  siiid  in  their  hearts,  'There  is  no  Ciod,  neither 
should  there  be  any  king.*  He  chsirged  all  his  jwople,  saying,  *  "Walk  ye  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord  ' ;  and  against  the  StimdisU  and  the  i^aptist^,  and  all 
them  that  do  what  seemeth  good  to  the  Lord  is  his  anger  kimlled,  and  he 
cjisteth  them  into  outer  darkness,  where  there  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth*  In  like  manner  he  executeth  fury  upon  Luthemns,  and  bendeth  his^ 
Ikjw  against  Buddhists  ;  the  temples  of  Catholics  he  hath  razed  to  the  gi-ound, 
and  Bajitist  jmiyer-houses  he  liath  demolished ;  but  theatres  and  dens  of 
iniquity  he  openeth  on  the  Sabbath,  sharing  with  tlte  owners  thereof  the 
spoils  of  their  iniipiity.  Verily,  the  Tsar  is  a  just  man  ;  ami  English  Puri 
tiins  should  rejoiee  with  exceeding  joy  that  he  hath  Ijeen  anointed  with  the 
oil  of  gladneso  orer  his  fellows.''* 

In  reading  this  sketch,  the  snbject  of  it  might  well  have  exclaimed 
with  Job,  **  Have  pity  upon  me,  0  ye,  my  friends ! "  For  a  loDg 
number  of  years  I  have  enjoyed  innumerable  opportunities  of  ob- 
Berving  the  Tsar,  and  verifying  my  observations  in  tlie  light  of  tlie 
personal  experience  of  those  near  and  dear  to  him^  and  mj  impres- 
sion 18  that  he  is  neither  a  knave  nor  a  fool,  a  criminal  nor  a  hero, 
but  a  well-meaning  unit  of  one  of  the  innumerable  crowds  that  do 
not  dreas  in  fastian,  one  to  whom  Nature  has  denied  the  rich  mental 
equipment  of  tlie  average  Russian,  and  npon  whom  education  has 
failed  to  bestow  the  compensating  accomplishments  of  a  constitutional 
monarch.  To  compare  him  to  an  intelligent  English  gentleman,  and 
then  to  shriek  over  the  most  consistent  of  his  actions  for  which  an 
English  gentleman  would  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  or  a  prison,  is 
scarcely  logical,  and  certainly  not  aitistiC}  for  instead  of  a  portrait  it 
gives  us  a  caricature.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  not  a  double  per- 
sonality composed  of  an  unbending  Puritan  and  an  easy-going  Rus- 
sian ;  lie  is  a  harmonious  whole  whose  disposition  and  character  have* 
their  root  in  the  psychological  peculiarities  of  the  race  and  the  indi- 
vidual. He  has  committed  one,  and  only  one,  cardinal  mistake,  more 
disastrons  to  his  people  than  any  crime.  A  firm  believer  in  the 
miraculous,  he  confidently  expected  to  be  regenerated  by  the  Sacra- 
ment t  of  Coronation,  as  Faust  was  metamorphosed  by  the  magical 
draught  of  Mephistopheles,  and  fancied  that  the  dull-plodding  officer 
of  yesterday  would  find  himself  endowed  to-day  with  all  the  qualities 

•  CL  liciHtw  of  lieiUu^t. 

t  The  imperisLl  coroDation  was  first  a  ceremony,  which  Piiilarete  raised  to  a  sacra- 
tnental  rit«  {tainmleintrie),  stad  vchich.  the  clergy  later  on  transformed  into  a  Sacrament,. 
of  which  there  are  now  eight  in  tbc  Orthodox  Church. 
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of  mind  and  heart  needed  by  one  whose  irresponsible  will  was  to 
become  the  sole  law  of  one  hundred  millions  of  men.  It  was  as  if 
the  tender  Polydoros,  buckling  on  his  brother  Hector's  armonr, 
and  having  qnaffed  a  draught  of  the  water  of  Xanthu8,  should 
have  set  out  single-handed  to  encounter  the  mighty  Achilles.  To 
Accuse  him  of  any  specific  mistake  in  the  art  of  governing  is  as 
reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  set  an  honest  village  blacksmith  to  repair 
a  lady's  chronometer,  and  then  give  technical  names  to  the  simple 
process  by  which  he  shatters  it  into  fragments ;  or  to  attribute  the 
failure  of  a  town  tailor  to  succeed  as  a  farmer  in  Australia  to  his 
fondness  for  certain  erroneous  tbeortes  of  the  ''  science  of  geoponics/' 

The  Tzar,  like  the  bnlk  of  his  countrymen,  is  a  believer  in  the 
oontinaons  interference  of  Providence  with  the  course  of  human 
events,  in  the  divine  missions  of  men  and  women,  in  modern  prophecies, 
miracles,  voices,  and  visions;  and  his  belief  in  his  own  special 
mission  as  God's  vicegerent  is  of  the  nature  of  Tertullian*s  faith, 
which,  having  fed  upon  all  accessible  impossibilities,  waxed  stronger 
and  craved  for  more.  And  this  is  the  real  clue  to  his  character,  the 
source  of  his  strength  and  weakness.  In  other  words,  the  unity  in 
this  bewildering  multiplicity,  the  cement  that  knits  together  the 
fragments  of  this  curious  psychological  mosaic,  is  a  mistaken  religious 
sense  of  duty  based  upon  an  exaggerated  sense  of  importance. 

Alexander  Alexandrovitch,  not  having  become  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  before  his  twenty-first  year,  was  not  brought  up  to  the  calling 
of  monarch  any  more  than  he  was  trained  to  the  profession  of 
surgery.  The  rule  for  which  Nature,  grace,  and  education  had  fitted 
him  csould  be  equally  well  played  by  any  one  of  a  million  **  supers  " 
on  the  world  a  stage,  and  his  consciousness  of  his  shortcoraiDgs,  before 
hLs  coronation,  was  as  keen  as  that  of  the  inebriated  Irishman  who 
declared  himself  sober  enough  to  know  that  he  was  not  sober*  liis 
elder  brother's  death,  which  the  nation  viewed  as  the  finger  of  cruel 
fate,  he  regarded  with  awe  as  that  of  a  paternal  Providence  shaping 
his  destiny  ;  and  bowing  before  the  inscrutable  decree  which  thus 
marked  him  out  as  the  Pope  of  a  vast  empire  and  the  autocrat  of  a 
national  Church,  he  wisely  left  the  puzzling  question  of  ways  and  means 
to  be  worked  out  by  Omnipotence,  which  alone  could  grapple  with 
the  insoluble  problem. 

In  person  the  Tisar  is  powerfully  built,  strong  and  muscular ;  in 
his  younger  days  he  was  able  to  bend  a  bar  of  iron  across  his  knees, 
or  to  burst  in  a  strong  door  with  his  shoulder,  lie  possesses  one  of 
those  heavy  unwieldy  figures  whose  awkward  movements,  resulting 
largely  from  morbid  self-consciousness  and  consequent  shyness^  no 
callisthenics  could  subdue  to  the  easy  bearing  which  characterises  the 
ordinary  man  of  the  world.  His  usual  manner  is  cold,  constrained, 
abrupt,  and  fio  suggestive  of  churlishness  as  often  to  deprive  8pon- 
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taneoua  fayonrs  of  tlie  honey  of  friendship  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  were  accorded.  All  the  forces  of  his  being  seem  to  have 
retreated  from  the  centres  to  the  fastnesses  of  flesh  and  bone,  mnecl© 
and  Binew,  producing  that  lack  of  emotional  warmth  and  intellectual 
vigour  which  marks  the  mendicant  Grey  Friar  of  Nature,  whose  appear- 
ance suggested  to  Alfieri  the  picturesque  expression, /(t^Jian^a  ww/fowi. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  Emperor  before  he  had  yet  become  heir- 
apparent  which,  although  vouched  for  by  ex-MiniaterB  and  courtiers, 
I  cite  merely  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  impression  which  his 
mental  capacities  made  ab  that  time  upon  competent  judges.  Shortly 
after  he  had  been  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  Grand  Dukes,  M, 
Pobedonostseff,  now  the  trusted  counsellor  of  the  Tsar,  penned  a 
letter  to  hia  friend,  Admiral  ShestakofT,  in  which  he  describes  the 
occupations  and  progress  of  his  imperial  pnpile.  Alter  having 
descanted  in  enthusiastic  terms  on  the  marvelloas  talents  of  the  elder 
brother,  the  Koasian  Frnelon  struck  a  minor  key  in  his  allusions  to 
the  present  Tsar,  regretting  that  '*  our  darling  dove "  (fuwh 
goloobovM'H)  had  been  so  sadly  misused  by  Nature,  who  sent  him  into 
the  world  with  the  shabbiest  of  intellectual  outfits.  Whether  the 
story  be  true  or  false,  the  personal  appreciation  that  underlies  it  is 
acquiesced  in  by  all  the  preceptors  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  was 
considered,  as  was  David  Hume  by  his  mother,  to  be  '*  a  fine,  good- 
natured  crattir,  but  uncommon  wake-mioded  '* ;  so  that  if  Heaven's 
gifts  to  kings  be  at  all  commensurate  with  their  genuine  needs, 
Alexander  III,  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  exaggeration  for  holding 
that  few  iiionarchs  have  such  good  cause  as  he  to  be  grateful  for  the 
sacramental  rite  of  coronation.  But  whatever  change  was  effected 
on  that  memorable  day  must  be  taken  to  be  as  mysterious  as  the 
sacramental  methods  that  produced  it  ;  for  none  of  his  Ministers, 
beginning  with  Count  Ignatieff  and  ending  with  M.  Vyschnegradsky, 
entertains  the  slightest  doubt  that  even  at  the  present  day  the 
mental  arc  of  an  ordinary  liussian  farmer  is  quite  sufficient  to 
measure  the  curve  of  the  intellectual  circle  of  his  ruler. 

The  Tsar's  moral  staple  consists  mainly  of  negative  virtues  which 
leave  the  'imagination  cold.  There  are  no  white-hot  passions,  no 
headstrong  vices,  no  noble  enthusiasms  which  distinguish  the  born 
ruler  of  men.  His  attitude  is  usually  quiescent;  his  passivity 
frequently  Buddhistic ;  and  whenever  the  spirit  bloweth  upon  him  as 
it  Listeth,  it  puffeth  up  quita  as  often  as  it  moves  and  inspirits,  Tnily 
it  is  well  for  many  human  beings— and  the  Tsar  is  one  of  the  multi- 
tude—that, in  spite  of  the  contrary  assertion  of  the  German  mystic, 
character  is  something  very  different  from  destiny. 

Those  who  accuse  the  Emperor  of  cruelty  wrong  the  man  and  mis- 
construe his  acts*  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  prosecute  for  assault  and 
batt'*'^  ''     <?ood-natured  American  who,  having  belaboured  a  supposed 
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Tiarglar  for  a  qaarter  of  an  hour  in  tlie  dark,was  painfully  shocked  to  dis- 
cover, when  the  light  was  brought  in,  that  he  had  grievously  disfigured 
&  friendly  neighboar  who  had  courageously  stolen  into  the  premises  to 
save  him  from  an  imaginary  assault.  The  Russian  Tsar  has  not  yet 
Kttd  the  search-light  turned  upon  his  actions,  or  perhaps  his  visual 
nerve  needs  purging  with  euphrasy  and  rue  to  render  it  sensitive  to 
the  rays ;  but  his  intentions  have  never  been  called  in  question  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  conduct.  He 
lias  granted  their  lives  to  many  men  who  risked  them  in  dastardly 
attempts  to  take  bis;  and,  incredible  thongh  it  may 'seem,  it  was 
owing  to  his  personal  interference  that  Madame  Tsebrikova  was  not 
deported  to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  There  are  depths  of  tenderness  in 
his  sonl  which  even  most  of  his  Ministers  do  not  suspect,  and^  if  his 
people  are  none  the  better  for  them,  the  fault  cannot  be  entirely  laid 
upon  his  shoulders,  but  most  be  added  to  the  mountains  of  wrong  that 
will  never  be  rightly  apportioned  till  we  have  solved  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  eviJ. 

In  the  midst  of  congenial  surroundings,  and  with  such  mental  and 
moral  equipment,  the  wasting  or  development  of  which  was  left  pretty 
much  to  chance,  Alexander  Alexandrovitch  was  trained  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  The  story  of  his  youth  is  that  of  most  Grand  Dukes 
of  that  day  and  this,  and  is  contained  in  a  wearisome  record  of 
reviews,  races,  routs,  balls,  and  those  freaks  of  ftisliionable  folly 
which  modem  modesty  is  wont  to  describe  by  the  euphemiam  of  sow- 
ing wild  oats.  The  young  Grand  Duke  never  posed  as  a  saint,  and 
possessed  little  claim  to  the  aureole  ;  but  the  effects  of  temperament 
are  sometimes  similar  to  the  fruits  of  virtue,  and,  dull  and  phlegmatic 
as  he  was,  with  the  **  melancholy  juices  redandant  all  over,"  his 
propensities  never  assumed  the  form  of  passions^  and  his  sins  never 
acquired  the  peculiar  deep  shade  connoted  by  the  epithet  Oriental, 

When  Professors  Solovieff  and  Pobedonostseff  were  entrusted  with 
the  education  of  his  elder  brother,  he  was  allowed  to  wander  at  will 
over  the  pastures  of  knowledge,  and  to  take  in  as  much  of  the  intellectual 
pahalam  as  he  knew  how  to  assimilate.  Bub,  being  neither  quick  of 
apprehension  nor  avid  of  learning,  he  profited  little  by  the  best  of 
^lint  his  teachers  were  prepared  to  give  him.  They  inlluenced  his 
tMtes  more  profoundly  than  they  illumined  his  intellect,  and  ever 
after  he  felt  and  displayed  a  lively  interest  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  TO  mane©  of  Russian  history,  and  a  fatal  fondness  for  questions 
of  theology  which  has  since  proved  so  disastrous  to  many  of  his  most 
devoted  subjects. 

But  it  was  his  natural  qualities  rather  than  any  acquired  dispositioDB. 
that  suggested  the  two  nicknames  by  which  he  is  still  popularly  known 
10  his  own  country,  ^fost  monarchs  are  Fubjected  to  this  old-world 
custom  of   second   baptism.      The    sftbrif^ueta   of    the    Emppror    of 
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Germany,  when  oommuiiicated  to  him  some  time  ago,  were  foand  to 
be  of  a  natare  to  tickle  Lis  fancy  or  gratify  his  self-love.  Tliose 
which  cleave  to  his  Russian  brother  are  characteristic  of  physical 
peculiarities,  and  therefore  less  flattering.  The  massive  bnild,  the 
slow  tcnrpa,  the  enormous  strengtb,  the  upward  scowl  which  does  doty 
for  a  glance,  the  side  gait,  awkward  bearing,  and  bovine  butting  of 
the  head,  suggested  '*  bullock  ■'  as  a  term  of  endearment  which  hia 
father  first  conferred  upon  him  in  his  childhood,  and  his  people  altered 
to  *'buU"  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  It  still  alternates  with 
*•  butcher,*^  of  which,  however,  it  is  regarded  merely  as  the  synonym. 

Contemporary  history  the  t  trand  Duke  studied  in  the  most  Liberal 
text-book  of  the  day — ^th©  once  famous  Oolos  newspaper.  Its  pro- 
prietor found  in  him  a  willing  and  powerful  protector  against  the 
Censor- General,  Grigorieft',  whoj  desirous  to  promote  the  success  of 
its  rival  (the  Ninuik'  Vrcim/a)^  frequently  suspended  it  for  weeks  and 
months  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts.  To  my  own  knowledge,  arbitrary 
sentences  of  this  kind  were  several  times  reversed  or  mitigated  owing 
to  the  personal  intercession  of  the  heir-apparent,  who  professed  to 
relish  the  plain-speaking  of  that  journal.  Indeed,  his  utterances  upon, 
some  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  were  of  the  frank  and 
sweeping  kind  which  would,  at  the  present  moment,  endanger  the 
liberty  of  an  ordinary  citizen ;  and  his  politiciil  leanings  were  generally 
assumed  to  be  Liberal  enough  to  clasb  with  the  system  of  government? 
pursued  by  his  father's  ad^iseri?,  General  Timaaheff  and  Count  D.  Tolstoi* 
This  belief  was  sufficiently  probable,  seeing  that  he  drew  his  facta 
from  the  chronicle  and  hia  commentaries  from  the  leaders  of  tho 
Gohs,  The  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  by  later  events,  and  tho 
paramount  influence  of  M.  Pobedonostseff  produced  a  radical  chang© 
in  al!  lus  political  notions,  and  from  the  attitude  of  Tsar-Pope  which 
he  thereupon  adopted  he  has  never  yet  apprecifibly  swerved. 

Alexander  III.  has  nevec  regarded  his  kingly  office  as  anything 
but  a  heavy  burden  which  personal  inclination  as  well  as  common 
prudence  imperatively  urged  him  to  shake  off  ;  and  he  richly  deserves 
all  the  credit  attaching  to  the  mistaken  sense  of  religious  duty  with 
which  he  struggled  against  the  former,  and  the  manly  courage  which 
he  successfully  opposed  to  the  latter.  His  own  modest  ambition 
would  have  been  amply  satisfied  could  he  have  tast^^d  the  quiet  joys 
of  family  life,  bringing  up  his  children  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  Km 
affection,  and  giving  them  the  best  education  he  knew  of.  He  never 
coveted  a  crown,  and  when  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the 
heaviest  crown  in  Europe,  he  placed  his  head  under  it  with  the 
melancholy  resignation  of  the  condemned  criminal  holding  his  head 
under  the  fatal  noose.  **  It's  awfully  hard  lines  that  1,  of  all  others, 
should  become  Emperor  of  Russia,"  was  his  remark,  soon  after  it  had 
become  an  accomplished  fact.     Nor  would  he  have  ever  consented  to 
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accept  the  rale,  bad  nofc  his  conscience  been  drugged  by  the  soothing 
delusion  that  be  had  been  specially  chosen  by  God,  like  Saul  and 
David,  and  a  mission  imposed  upon  him  compared  to  which  that  of 
Moaea  himself   shrivels    into   insignificance.      It   was  then  that   he 

t manfally  resolved  to  go  through  life  with  the    cares  and  burdens  of 

^Kpyilty  as  a  private  individnal  with  his  hump  or  his  goitre.     Sceptics 

^Hdaj  smile  at  his  interested  credulity,   but   unbiassed  historians  will 

^P%ear  in  mind  that  this  consoling  belief  was,  at  least  outwardly,  shared 

by  atheistic  Ministers  like  Count  D,  Tolstoi,  was  enlarged  upon  and 

propag-ated  by  archbishops  and  metropolitans,  and  was  corroborated 

by  servile  theologians  who   pointed  U*  his  miraculous   escape  from 

♦leath  at  Borki,  as  a  proof  of  his  special  vocation  cabalistically  fore- 

I      Told  by  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.     Nor  would  it  be  easy 

to  conceive  anything  more  tragic  than  the  results  of  this  courage  and 

Jiguation,   as  they  appeai*  to  the  eye  of  the  uninterested  spectator, 

is  as  if  a  patriot  were  to  set  lire  to  the   fuse  communicating  with 

powder  magazine  beneath  a  citadel,  in  the  hope  of  annihilating  the 

lemy,  bat  by  some  fatal   mischance    blows   up  his   own  family,   his 

entry's  soldiers,  and  the  king  whom   he  would   have  died  to  save ; 

to  crown  all  preserves  his  own  life,  undeservedly  losing  honour 

reputation  in  the  eyes  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends. 

The  Tsar's  daily  habits  of  life  are  those  of  a  Pope  rather  than  of 

^  secular  monarch,  his  relaxations  thoso  of  a  prisoner  rather  than  of 

potentate.     When  residing  at  Gatchino  he  generally  rises  at  seven 

M,  whereas  few  noblemen  in  the  capital  leave  their  beds  much  before 

idday ;  and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with   two  who  rise  with  the 

^Hilarity  of  clockwork  at  three  o'clock  every  day.      He  then  takes  a 

liet  stroll   in   the  nnintereating,  well-wat-ched  palace  park,  returns 

early  breakfast,    and    engages    in    severe    manual  labour     as   a 

Jparation   for  the  official  work  of  the   day.     The   latter  consists 

ly  in  the  reading  and  signing  of  enormous  piles  of  edicts,  ukases, 

W8,  and  reports,   all  of   which  he    conscientioasly   endeavoiar^i    to 

iderstand.      Upon   the  margins   of  these  documents   he  writes  his 

*ision  or  his  impressions  with  a  frankness  and  aiiandoti  which  laughs 

'udence  and   propriety  to  scorn.     Those  who  maintain   that  he   is 

'Pt  in  complete   or   even   partial  ignorance  of  the  cruel   measures 

I'^pted  in  his  name,  or  else  that  his  boasted  love   of  his    people    is 

bat  the  varnish   of  hypocrisy,  are  as  much  astray  in  the  matter  of 

fact  ag  in  their  appreciation.     Cold-blooded  cruelty  or  savage  hatred 

18  not  the  correct  name  of  the  motives  that  inspired  the  slaughter  of 

the  Amalekites   by  Saul,  or  the  antos  dc  fr  of  Arbues  de  Epila ;  and 

fihoold  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  moral  ailment  called  a  false 

inacience,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  poison  the  action  without  vitiating 

^utce.     '*  Men   never  do  wrong  so  thoroughly  and  so  cheerfully," 

^ys  Pascal,  '*  as  when  they  are  obeying  the  promptings  of  a  false 
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principle  of  oonscieuce.^  To  fancy,  therefore,  as  many  EngliBh^ 
optimists  do,  that  the  Emperor  needs  only  to  be  informed  of  tb©j 
facts  in  order  to  repeal  the  cruel  laws  and  remodel  the  system  of  | 
government  which  is  rniniDg  his  people^  is  as  reasonable  as  to  delude 
oneself  with  the  pleasing  notion  that  an  illiterate  peasant  needs  bntj 
a  pair  of  spectacles  in  order  to  enable  him  to  read  his  Bible. 

The  remarks  which  the  Tsar  thas  jots  down  on  the  margin  of  tboj 
documents  submitted  for  his  consideration,  are  probably  more  cbaraoi 
teristic  of  the  man  than  all  his  fragmentary  conversations  with  hisj 
Ministers  and  courtiers ;  although  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute; 
to  this  fact  the  custom  of  glazing  everything  he  thus  pens  and' 
carefully  preserving  it  in  the  imperial  archives  for  the  edification  of 
future  generations.  He  writes  down  the  thoughts  suggeated  by, 
what  he  reads  just  'as  they  occur,  employing  the  picturesque 
phraseology  in  which  they  embody  themselves.  And  the  former  are 
not  always  very  correct  nor  the  latter  very  refined.  "  They  are  a  set 
of  hogs"  is  a  phrase  that  recurs  more  frequently  than  most.  *'  What 
a  beast  he  is  I  "  is  another  (fhufa  skofimt).  The  account  of  a  fire,  of  ij 
a  failure  of  the  crops,  of  a  famine,  or  of  some  other  calamity,  isi 
almost  invariably  commented  upon  in  the  one  stereoiyped  word,j 
"  discouraging  "  (^nn/uofrdf  ilehto)^  and  so  frequently  has  this  brief  I 
commentary  been  written  on  the  most  important  reports,  that  a| 
Minister  once  remarked  that  if  the  fingers  of  fate  were  to  write  oa 
the  wall  of  the  Anitshkoff  Palace  what  they  are  reported  to  hav©! 
written  on  that  of  Belshazzar,  the  Russian  monarch  could  not  with-l 
stand  the  temptation  of  scribbling  under  it  the  customary  gloss:] 
7U't/oofrshifrino.  Two  years  have  not  elapsed  since  he  wrote  a  veryj 
disparaging  remark  on  the  margin  of  a  document  prepared  by  hisj 
own  Imperial  Council,  the  results  of  which  threatened  to  prove  more| 
serious  than  he  had  reason  to  anticipate :  **  The  Council  thought  toi 
trick  me,  but  they  sha'n't."  The  members  of  that  body,  which  con-j 
BLsts  of  men  who  have  occupied  the  highest  posts  in  the  empire,  were] 
highly  indignant  when  they  heard  of  the  libel,  and  threatened  to,, 
strike  work  unless  the  words  were  expunged.  The  Grand  Dnke; 
Michael,  who  is  President  of  tlie  Council,  was  requested  to  lay  the 
matter  before  his  Majesty  ;  but  the  Tsar's  uncle  shrank  from  the 
crime  implied  in  such  disrespectful  presumption  ;  whereupon  State- 
Secretary  Polovtseff  mustered  up  the  needful  courage,  and  explained 
matters  to  the  Emperor,  who  asked,  "  Well,  and  what  do  they  want 
done  ?  "  ''  That  your  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order! 
that  the  words  should  not  be  glazed  over  nor  preserved  in  the  imperial 
archives,  lest  they  should  be  endowed  with  an  invidious  species  of. 
immortality."  "  What  rot  I  *'  exclaimed  the  Tsar  (hakoy  tzdoryi 
smiling;  "  however,  I'll  have  the  words  struck  out ;  "  and  the  libellous 
gloss  disappeared. 
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LoDcb  is  always  served  at  one  o^clock^  and  consists  of  tliree  courses, 
kcludiDg  soupt  in  the  preparation  of  which  Russian  cookery  is  far 
akead  of  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  After  lunch  the  Emperor  takes 
his  recreation  in  the  park,  walking  or  workingj  conversing  with  the 
members  of  his  family  or  with  General  Hichter,  General  Tsherevin^ 
or  one  of  his  adjotants.  He  generally  reads  the  newspapers  at  this 
time  of  the  day — viz..  the  fh'ashdanin  and  the  MoHfOw  (jtjzdtr  (the 
yocQu-  Vrtunjtt^  which  is  presented  to  him  each  day  on  special  paper, 
he  rarely  honours  with  a  glance),  and  listens  to  the  reading  of  the 
snnjtnary  of  the  previous  day's  news,  which  consists  of  extracts  from 
the  Russian  and  foreign  papers  selected  by  officials  and  copied  out  in 
a  callio^raphie  hand  on  the  finest  paper  in  the  empire.  Besides  these 
/'Mj>,  one  of  foreign,  the  other  of  home  news,  he  takes  a  keen 
delight  in  hearing  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  fashionable  world  of 
the  capital,  and  not  one  of  his  courtiers  possesses  the  profitable  talent 
of  seasoning  it  with  snch  spicy  anecdotes  and  uncharitable  but 
piqnant  innni^ndof<  as  General  Taherevin,  who  is  known  as  the  Tsar's 
jester. 

Kecreation  over,  the  Emperor  gives  audience  to  those  Ministers 
*ho8e  reports  are  due  on  that  day,  discnsses  the  matters  laid  before 
W,  and  reads  over  the  edicts  drawn  up  for  his  signature,  signing 
thetn  or  putting  them  aside  for  future  consideration.     At  eight  p.m. 
"inner,  consisting  of  fonr  courses,  is  served  en  famillr.     After  dinner 
the  Tsar  takes  tea  in  the  private  apartments  of  the    Empress,  where 
he  Invariably   appears  in  a  check    blouse  and   leather  belt,   which 
woald  impart   a   mde  shock  to  the  notions  of  Court  etiquette  pre- 
valent in  most  European  countries. 

X*lie  Emperor  takes  a  visible  delight  in  manual  labour,  which,  in 
his  oaae,  is  a  physical  necessity  no  less  than  a  favonrite  pastime.  He 
luib^gitatingly  puts  his  hand  to  any  kind  of  work  that  has  to  be  done, 
bat  1^3  usual  occupation  is  to  fell  huge  trees,  saw  them  into  planks, 
plaD^  them,  and  generally  prepare  them  for  the  cabinet-maker.  In 
wmt^eir  the  gardeners  have  strict  orders  not  to  clear  away  the  snow 
froJH  the  avenues  and  walks  in  the  park,  which  is  invariably  left  for 
^  Adftjesty,  who,  attired  in  a  short  grey  jacket  (tooshoorlc),  shovels 
Ttup>  intQ  enormous  mounds,  and  then  transfers  it  to  a  cart.  It 
oc^j^^ionally  happens,  when  he  cannot  complete  the  task  he  had  set 
him^^lf  within  the  time  at  his  disposal,  that  his  children  lend  him 
tb^r  assistance,  and  cart  away  the  snow  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
grotinas. 

^atchino  is  a  dull,  dreary,  dingy  place  for  any  man  to  retire  to, 

especially  in  spring  or  autumn  ;  and  to  enhance  its  natural  draw- 

W^ks,  the   Emperor,  moved   by    peculiar   notions  of  his   own,   has 

c\»osen  the  very  worst  suite  of  apartments  in  the  palace  to  live  in  :  a 

iMig©  of  small  low  rooms  on  the  entresol ^  the  ceilings  of  which  he  has 
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no  difficulty  in  ixMiching  with  bis  luysda.  The  lack  of  aur  in  these 
aputments  has  m<»e  than  once  pfioved  prejudicial  to  the  heahli  of 
the  Empress  dming  a  spell  <^  indisposition ;  bnt  she  would  never 
listen  to  the  advice  <^  the  docton  to  move  away  &om  her  consort  into 
nxMre  spadons  apartments. 

AH  the  donds  that  low»  over  the  hoose  of  the  Bomanofb  seem  to 
gather  and  condense  ov^  the  Winter  Palace,  of  which  the  Tsar  has  a 
sapeistitkNia  horror.  He  never  passes  a  night  theaxi.  Even  when 
residing  in  the  Anitshkoff  Pslace  he  seems  and  feels  omsideraUy  out 
<ji  his  element,  for  the  even  tenoor  oi  his  life  is  Inoken  fay  balls, 
official  receptions,  visits  to  various  institotions.  and  other  nnooi^enial 
oocopatioiis.  He  never  dines  when  staying  in  town,  unless  the  neces- 
sity of  entertain!]^  fbre^n  princes  or  dipkxnatists  imposes  a  daty 
wbi(^  is  also  a  diBOomlbit.  At  batf^iaat  one  be  Inncbes,  f oar  courses 
beii^  SHTed  instead  of  tkree^  and  at  seven  partakes  of  cold  refresh- 
m»itB,  after  whidi  be  generally  visEts  the  theatre,  whicb  constitates 
tiie  on^  compenaiKtion  afibided  him  by  city  life  far  the  inconveniences 
it  oon^pds  him  to  endue.  He  laxely  mises  a  dianoe  of  visiting  one 
o€  the  imperial  theatres,  idieie  be  appreciates  good  acdi^,  and  mani- 
feite  bis  ai^ireciatian  aftH*  the  tndilional  manno*  of  plebeians  ;  and 
ahlKMiigb  be  freqnendy  enoMirages  tiie  Russan,  and  oocasionalhr  the 
fV^Mfeob,  drama  by  bis  praaenoe.  neitber  of  the  two  afiosds  bim  soch 
^caraine  pleasore  as  tbe  opera.  After  die  tbeati^  be  never  partakes 
of  Ibe  tea  and  refresbmenta  wbi^  axe  always  serred  to  tbe  other 
members  of  tbe  &mihr^  bat  retires  to  rest  as  aoon  as  posabSe. 

Tasks  of  mannal  labour  are  mncb  more  dxfficnlt  to  £nd  in  tbe  city 
tban  in  the  octtntxy^  and  be  somedmes  bas  reocmrse  to  csrioizs  make- 
sbifts  in  order  to  satisfy  bis  desm.  Ibree  yeaxs  ago.  for  instance^ 
be  nndevtook  to  oontribnte  bis  share  xa  prepaiing  tbe  apartments  of 
tbe  Anitshkoff  Pslac!i^fer  winter  ressdence.  Prerioas  to  ibat  time  tbe 
work  of  bax^ginir  the  f«ctnrets  osed  to  be  entrosfted  to  a  ^lecialist  in 
town,  wbose  <Awi;ce  was  aieren  loaKIes  a  pactare  ^aboot  lie.).  Tliat 
TiNNT^  bi^w^^VM;  be  bni^  tb«n  all  t»  bis  own  sBtasfactacm  and  that  ol 
tbe  other  me«iWrs  of  tbe  imperial  &mi}T,  re^nsing  all  asstazx^ 
«X!C^  that  of  a  itvirtnaan  of  tbe  pabk^^  namfd  So^oloE.  As  «ood 
*»  tbe  task  WW  a(v>L>»pli$bed.  tbe  TW- recBttri?^  -This 

i$  tbe  £rs4  me^ey  1  bat^^  earM«d  in  my  ^iJK^  Had  be  leaxiied  tbe 
tVAtb.  be  w\m)d  have  bewft  *s4e«i$becl  tv>  ^5s«w«-  bow  small  was  tbe 
4i^ia\:a)«at  <^  b»  kWwr  in  auMw^y ;  ^  ^le  wa<<e$  of  Sokoiksir  ai>a  the 
<*«<  of  tbe  matmaK  t*«w>m<«tSs  A«^  ba^  weOsasgi  aihsnrbed  aH  titast 
be  iMKMl  be  baJI  «KmL 

H«l  $91  $1^  of  aU  )m»  ANNi^^ati^Ws  i^vsmlI  mad  meiital.  be  bas 
assfil^  1^«i^  t^  betv^  <«(W  V^  iia|«mas  V«M^iie$^  aaid  ^^^  for  ibe  qniel 
v^"  fnt^l^  ^  m^^kJb  W  ill  4e$4dw«d  neiwr  ^  knciw  again. 
ijQf  a  wMt  <v  waiacfUipswiiNi^  twoeifecr^  asMi  a  ImaDhsd  cindi 
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of  intimate   associates,  he    possesses  no  genuine  friends ;  and  costly 
experience   has   taught  him  that  the  most  solemn  statements  of  his 
most  trusted  advisers  require  to  be  largely  discounted  on  the  score 
of  interest,  unconscious  bias,  or  at  least  that  difference  of  standpoint 
between  him  and  them  which  results  from  training  and  education ; 
and  he  is  naturally  irritated  to  think  that  he  possesses  no  standard  by 
irhich  to  measure  the  deviation.     Nor  is  this  all :  isolated  from  the 
feat  of  mankind,  like  a  modern  Dejoces,  he  is  effectually  hindered  by 
the   non-conductors  which  are  to  be  found  at  all  points  of  possible 
contact  with   his  subjects  from  enjoying  the  kiogly  luxury  of  doing 
good  by  design.      Even  his  brothers,  cousins,  and  other  relations  are 
never  at  their  ease  in  his  presence,  and  are  far  more  afraid  of  correct- 
ing an  error  or  giving  utterance  to  an  unpalatable  statement  of  fact 
than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.     The  atmosphere   of  human   sym- 
pathy is  thus  exhausted  by  a  moral  air-pump  from  the  State  apart- 
ments, which  are  in  consequence  "  filled  with  worse  than  vacancy," 
and,  **  pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane/'  the  Tsar  feels  faiot  and 
languishes  for  the  love  which  becomes  his  only  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
his  family.      Many  an  afternoon  he  presses  his  sorrowful  face  against 
the  vrindow-pane  of  his  apartment  in  the  Auitshkoff  Palace,  and  looks 
out  ^vistfully  at  the  broad  stream  of  humanity  as  it  ebbs  and  llows  along 
the  Kevsky  Prospekt,  and  envies  the  unenviable  lot  of  the  humblest  of 
his  Subjects.    When  his  Ministers  and  courtiers  come  to  pay  him  their 
re^p«3cts  before  setting  out  for  their  estates  in  summer,  fancy's  itictures 
of  pi^istoral   pleasures  and    rural  quiet  come  to  him  with  the  lure  of 
gloi^cus  freedom,  and  he  has  more  than  once  remarked  to  the  depart- 
ing  official :   "  Ah,  how  I,  too,  long  to  bury  myself  in  the  country,  and 
liV3    ^n  an  estate  !      I  envy  you  your  happiness"  ;  while  other  sayings 
**'   His  are  almost  identical  with  Jeremiah's  exclamation;  "  Oh  that  I 
ha'i    in  the  \\'ildeme6e  a  lodging-place  of  wayfaring  men  \  "     Truly,  it 
^  ^    l)itter  pastime  to  peer  wistfully  at  happiness  through  the  eyes 
<jf  other  men. 

VVliatever  the  Tsars  faults,  even  the  strictest  censor  will  admit 
tha^ti^  from  a  man  who  holds  thus  tenaciously  on  to  a  post  of  suffering 
^^^  danger  in  the  silent  manliness  of  grief,  in  the  belief  that  he  is 
P^^^rming  a  duty  to  his  people  and  his  God,  it  is  impossible  to  with- 
^^  ^  the  tribute  of  respect  reserved  for  the  noble  and  the  brave. 

The  Tsar's   intellectual  occupations  are  not  nearly  so  fatiguing  as 

^^    physical  labours,  and  his  reatling  is  less  varied  and  extensive  than 

v^xx^^  of  many  of  the  ladies  who  frequent  his  court.      Besides  the  two 

newspapers  already  named,  and   two  historical   reviews,*  he  confiries 

Iftia    reading  to  Russian,  Frt'nch,   and  English  novels.     Among  the 

novelists  of  his  own  country  ho  prefers  Count  Tolstoi,  little  though 

*nift   Jituikaia    Sfarina    {Rtutsian  AntUpdUj),   anrl   Hmithj    ArUile    (The  Jitugiatt 
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lie  rdishes  him  as  a  preacher.  Mosic  has  a  sooihiDg  effect  upon  him, 
as  it  had  upon  Saal,  bat,  like  Kant,  he  displays  a  particular  fondness 
ft»r  kmd  music.  He  himself  plays  the  trombone  with  as  mnch  success 
as  any  spedaliat  in  his  military  band,  and  occasionally  organises 
quartettes  at  the  palace,  in  which  he  takes  an  actire  part  with  his 
^▼ourite  instrument.  EQs  love  for  the  fine  arts  is  moderately  deve- 
loped, and  is  excelled  by  the  correct  taste  which  he  has  uniformly 
displayed  in  all  the  purchases  of  pictures  he  has  ever  effected  at  home 
or  abroad. 

For  science  the  Tsar  has  no  appreciatiTe  organ.  Russian  history, 
where  it  merges  into  romance — the  Russian  histoiy  painted  by  Repin 
and  dramatised  by  Count  A.  ToIsUh — possesses  powerful  attractions 
for  a  monarch  the  dream  of  whose  Hfe  it  is  to  resuscitate  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  outward  futn,  of  the  forgotten  past.  Such  episodes  of  his 
country's  history  he  reads  with  rapt  interest,  liTing  the  life  of  his  fore- 
lathers  over  again  in  imagination.  He  encourages  private  theatricals 
in  whidi  historical  Russian  dramas  are  represented  at  the  palace,  and 
in  tiie  houses  of  Count  Sheremetieff  and  Prince  Volkhonsky.  He  is  the 
president  of  a  select  historical  society,  which  holds  some  half-dozen 
sittings  in  the  palace  every  year,  wh»e  he  solemnly  rings  a  beU, 
oommands  silence  fcv  a  paper,  and  einxwrages  original  researdi  on  the 
part  of  invertebrate  courtiers  fike  M.  Bytadtknff,  whose  self-assurance 
would  induce  them  to  set  up  for  astronomers  to-mcMTOw  were  that 
science  rabed  to  the  level  of  an  im^mal  pastime.  In  his  capacity  as 
an  historian  he  allows  himself  the  rare  luxury  of  protecting  people  and 
writings  that  he  would  have  unhesitatingly  condemned  as  a  monarch. 
It  was  thus  that)  in  the  teeth  of  his  censors  and  his  Ministers,  he 
inabted  on  permitting  the  first  volume  of  BflbassolTs  ^  HistiRy  of 
Oilherine  11.^  to  be  published,  instead  of  havii^  it  chopped  to  pieces 
on  Hc4iday*$  Island  ;  but  the  laudable  foeling  whidi  impelled  Shem 
and  Japheth  to  cv>Ter  thetr  fother  s  nakedness  got  the  better  of  his 
k>w  of  historical  truth  when  the  remarkable  rerelatioDS  of  the  second 
Tolume  ap|^ear«d,  and  he  unhesatatii^y  handed  it  over  to  the  hang- 
)BB«n.  Other  consideratiGns,  which  had  little  to  do  with  science  or 
history^  prompted  him  to  remove  the  ban  cf  censure  from  the 
Kreutaer  Sonata  of  TV4stoi»  and  to  regiH  ^le  inda^ence  shortly 
aiVer  he  had  grante^l  it. 

Physical  and  psychological  causes  sniBcMtly  explain  tiM»  Emperor  s 
aversion  frv>in  diOBM^i^.  balK  «nd  cAer  '^  smal  functiaBs^  whirii  he 
oecastonally  UMnifwts  in  wi^  that  are  highly  dEBtastefal  to  his 
pl<«$ar^4oving  coartiersk  His  Ica^n^  ^  e^ratrthi^  s^gestive  of 
the  po«Kp  and  pi^f^^antfT  of  imperial  cvMuts^  and  for  what  m^t  be 
tenaed  the  a>alhH^  of  eve«y-di^  life^  wo«ld  qnafii^  him — ^were  talent 
not  i^>  an  eaaiMitial  qualification — to  vie  wi^  Jalian  in  oonpoaing 
a  UModeni  Miso|H;^>n.     He  <m$w^  avaih  hi»self  eC  e^wr  plausible 
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pretext  to  curtail  the  number  of  court  balls,  which  at  the  best  of 
timea  is  strictly  limited  to  the  indispeiiBable,  while  to  such  magnificent 
untertalnmenta  as  he  does  give  every  guest  must  bring  his  own  amuse- 
ment, much  as  Irish  scholars  of  former  generations  were  wont  to 
briQg  each  his  sod  of  turf  to  heat  the  tumbledown  schoolhouse. 
The  Emperor*s  observance  of  early  hours:  has  found  but  little  favour 
Among  his  subjects,  and  while  at  court  balls  supper  begins  at  about 
k&lf-pftst  twelve  A.M.,  and  the  apartments  are  deserted  before  two, 
thia  meal  is  seldom  served  before  three  or  half-past  three  at  the 
eQter  tain  men  ts  given  by  M.  Polovtseff,  Prince  Volkhonsky,  or  Countess 
Kieinmichel. 

These  quiet  tastes  have  influenced  his  action  in  matters  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  court  entertainments  ;  thus  he  displays  a 
very  languid  interest  in  military  manteuvres  and  reviews,  and  he 
ibolifihed  the  famous  institution  of  the  May  reviews  where  Guardsmen 
and  Cossacks  bravely  vied  with  each  other,  and  witched  the  world 
with  noble  horsemanship ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  officers  of  the  Guards  are  extremely  discontented  with  a  Com- 
maader-in- Chief  who  no  longer  takes  a  delight  in  the  circumstance  of 
glorious  wan 

In  this  connection  the  Tsar  has  been  frequently  accused  of 
cowardice — an  indictment  to  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  many 
andeniable  facts  lend  a  strong  colouring  of  probability.  Thus  it  has 
been  alleged  in  support  of  the  charge  that  he  seldom  drives  about 
the  city  alone,  and  when  not  escorted  by  a  body  of  Cossacks  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  her  Majesty  the  Empress.  Jlis  profound 
seclusion  at  Gatchino,  where  for  a  considerable  period  he  hid  himself 
even  from  the  bulk  of  his  own  officers,  likewise  created  a  most 
unfavourable  impression  which  is  by  no  means  yet  removed.  Again, 
the  sight  of  the  armies  that  giiard  the  railway  lines  along  which  he 
happens  to  be  travelling ;  the  elaborate  system  of  espionage  and 
the  immoral  practice  of  employiog  agents  pravocateurs  who  sometimes 
organise  the  crime  which  they  discover,  have  contributed  to  impart  con- 
sistency to  a  charge  which  his  creditable  career  as  an  oflScer  should 
have  amply  sufficed  to  refute.  An  izvt»sUhik  who  was  driving  me  one 
day  through  St.  Petersburg  a  couple  of  years  ago,  was  stopped  at  the 
entrances  to  four  diiferent  streets  and  ordered  back  by  the  mounted 
police,  because  his  Majesty  was  expected  to  pass  that  way.  "  Is 
this  tlioroughfare  closed  to  us,  too?"  I  asked,  as  the  policeman  made 
^signs  to  us  for  the  fourth  time  to  retreat.  *'  Yes,  your  honour,  it 
**  replied  the  driver  j  *' the  little  father  is  a  little  timid." 
Marvellous  personal  courage  is  not  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Romanoffs  as  it  was  of  the  English  Tudors* 
But  between  this  and  positive  cowardice  the  gradations  are  endless. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  fear,  could 
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face  a  band  of  insurgents  with  the  calm  self-possession  of  a  shepherd 
surveying  his  bleating  sheep.  Alexander  III*  may  well  be  a  contrast 
to  his  grandfather  withoat  deserving  the  epithet  craven-hearted.  His 
nerves  have  been  undoubtedly  shaken  by  the  terrible  events  in  which 
he  has  been  a  spectator  or  an  actor ;  and  one's  nerves  do  not  implicitly 
obey  one's  will.  Any  man  who  saw,  as  he  did,  his  own  father 
mutilated  and  bleeding  to  death ;  who  himself,  more  than  once, 
narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate;  whose  train  and  carriage  werfr 
blown  to  shreds  j  whose  wife  stood  trembling  in  the  desolate  steppe 
among  fragments  and  corpses  ;  and  whose  bright  little  daughter 
threw  her  hands  round  his  neck  and  exclaimed  amid  sobs  :  *'  O  papa, 
now  they'll  come  and  murder  us  all " — ^  man  who  has  had  such 
expeiiences  as  these  may  sorely  be  acquitted  of  cowardice,  even  if 
his  nerves  be  no  longer  of  iron.  The  Emperor's  aversion  to  ride  on 
horseback,  and  his  dread  of  a  horse  even  when  the  animal  is  harnessed 
to  a  carriage,  are  phenomena  which  need  not  the  hypothesis  of 
cowardice  to  render  them  intelligible* 

Of  moral  courage,  the  Tsar  possesses  enough  for  a  hero  or  a 
martyr.  With  unreasoning  fuith  in  his  religious  mission  he  has 
neither  fear  nor  misgivings  for  the  consequences  of  his  policy,  and 
the  absolute  certainty  of  torture  or  death  contingent  upon  some  step- 
which  he  believed  called  for  by  his  religion  or  his  country  would  na 
more  afteot  his  action  than  the  buzzing  of  a  fly.  As  confirmed  a 
fatalist  as  the  least  instructed  of  his  subjects,  he  would  reply  to  a 
disembodied  voice  from  the  skies  warning  him  of  his  approaching 
doom  what  Homer  telle  us  Achilles  answered  to  his  immortal  horses. 
Whatever  his  views  about  fatalism  in  the  abstract,  he  entertains  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  the  hairs  of 
hia  heajd  have  been  numbered. 

Respect  for  his  word,  whether  that  word  assumes  the  form  of  a 
promise,  a  threat,  or  opinion,  is  one  of  the  main  virtues  and  faults 
of  the  Russian  Emperor,  whose  dogged  stubbornness  often  heightens, 
and  sometimes  wholly  alters,  the  ethical  colour  of  his  actions.  Suddea 
emotion,  bias,  suggestion,  lead  him  to  form  an  opinion  without  any- 
thing like  sufficient  grounds,  which  logic  and  eloquence  cannot  mov» 
him  to  give  up ;  and  that  laudable  inconsistency  which  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  facts  or  a  more  mature  judgment  enjoins  as  a. 
duty,  he  abhors  as  a  moral  weakness  bordering  upon  crime. 

Bluntness  comes  natural  to  such  a  man,  and  Alexander  II L  has  a^ 
very  awkward  habit  of  giving  reins  and  spur  to  his  free  speech. 
Baying  things  which  he  honestly  believes  to  be  bitter  but  wholesome 
truths,  the  bitterness  of  which  too  frequently  results  from  the  poison- 
drops  of  calumny  distilled  by  malicious  courtiers.  There  is  no  trace 
o'  '  *ine  irony  io  his  talk  which  lent  a  charm  to  the  conversation 
er,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  that  of  his  grandfather* 
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He  cannot   anderstand,  and   refuses  to  encourage,  a  genuine  joke, 
while  the  witticisms  of   his  jester,  General  Tsherevin,    would  often 
I      shock  the  Hmited  sense  of  propriety  of  the  Fiji  islander. 

He  is  very  quick  to   show  his   displeasure,   and,  being   unable  to 

prick  the  oHender  with  a  needle,  has  no  hesitation  to  use  a  sledge 

hammer  or   a   hobnailed    boot.      M.    Semevsky,   the    editor  of   his 

favourite    historical    Review,    was  granted    an    audience   some    two 

or  three    years    ago  to  allow  him  to   thank  the    Emperor   for  an 

order  bestowed  upon  him  for  reasons  which  had  nothing  whatever  to 

do  with  his  scientific  services  or  political   peccadilloes— the  former 

eouaistiug  in  his  researches  in  the  domain  of  Russian  history,  and  the 

latter  in  the  tinge  of  Liberalism  which  he  imparted  to  his  periodical, 

yielding  to  pardonable  vanity,  Semevsky  alluded  to  hia  Review  aa  a 

BCftrch-light  revealing  the  ideals  and  strivings  of  the  past ;  whereupon 

the  Emperor  replied   with   that  brusqueness  and   harshness   which 

rtjqnire  no  conscious  effort  on  his   part :  "  Unfortunately,  not  only  of 

the  past  but  of  the  present  too,  and  I  would  liave  you  to  know  that 

I  mean  to  put  on  end  to  this  j ''  having  said  which  he  abruptly  turned 

^^n  hia  heel.     Turning  upon  his  heel  is  another  of  those  unlovely 

^faits  which   have  become  second   nature   to  him.     Every   person 

^^liose  character  or   conduct  he  wishes  to  censure  is  made  to   feel 

'whatever  degree  of  chagrin  this  rude  act  is  calculated  to  provoke, 

Ereu  the  character  of  ambassador  is  no  protection  against  this  undig- 

i^ed  treatment,  and   two  years  and  a  half  ago,   when  the  Italian 

amliassftdor,    Baron    Marocchetti,   made    three  several    attempts    to 

Pfftsent  his  new  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  to  the  Emperor  at  a  Court 

oell,   he  witnessed  three  different  gyrations  of  his  Majesty,  and  deserved 

^^    success  he  obtained  by  braving  a  fourth. 

Tlie  Emperor  has  been  severely  blamed  for  treating  cleverness  as 

n  it;    were  a  crime^  and    for   shunning   those  persons  supposed  to  be 

^ticfcwed  with  it  as  if  they  had  been   guilty  of  double-dealing.     The 

^a««  of  this,  however,  is   not   far  to  seek,  and    it  is   not  merely  a 

<^cis«,  but  something  very  like  a  justification.     No  man  has  greater 

ne^^  of  honest  counsellors  than  the  monarch  who  furthers  or  blights 

th&      well-being  of  millions  of  his   people  according  as  he  has  been 

^^^   the  truth  or  a  falsehood  j  and  few  men  have  ever  been  lied  to 

^itXi.  greater  effrontery  or   more   disastrous  effects  than  the  present 

Ein  "peror  of  Russia.     Once  a  firm  believer  in  the  i/olos  newspaper,  he 

ftltn^y^ards  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  all  its  facts,  figures, 

aii<3.  appreciations  were  utterly  false,  and  that  neither  ebullient  patriot- 

ysxxx    nor  subjective   veraciousness  could  be   pleaded  for   those  who 

p^^^pagated  them  ;  and  it  was  without  the  faintest  trace  of  compunc- 

tion  that  he  consented  to  the  decree  that  gave  its  death-blow  to  that 

w^narkable  newspaper.     Having  put  his  trust  in  a  Minister  who  was 

•3iio  i  soldier,  he  had  the  chagrin  to  discover  to  his  cost  later  on  that 
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to  tHat  apparently  frank  soldier  truth  waa  stranger  than  fiction.    lie 
made  a  companion  of  another  General,  with  whom  during  the  late  war 
he  was  wont  to  play  interminable  games  of  chess  in  the  intervals  of 
the  battles,  and  scarcely  had  he  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  thaD 
he  was  called  upon  to  sign  the  sentence  baniBhing  that  same  General 
to  Siberia,  for  having,  at  the  very  time  that  he  used  to  play  chess  witli 
his  future  Sovereign,  taken  an  active  part  in  an  infamous  conspiracy  to 
starve  the  wretched  soldiers  and  put  the  money  intended  for  their 
rations  into  his  pocket.     Eighteen  months  ago  the  Bmperor  quashed 
an  administrative  decree  unfavourable  to  a  literary  man  whose  name 
is  a  household  word  in   Europe,  in  consequence   of  representations 
made  and   solemn   promises  given  personally  to  himself  by  a  near 
relative  of  the  gentleman  ;  and  six  months  later  he  discovered,  under 
circumstances  which  exclude  the  possibility  of  error,  that  the  state- 
ments were  deliberate  falsehoods  and  the  promises  made  to  be  bi-okeo. 
Another  time  he  ordered  a  nobleman *s  property  to  be  administered 
by  strangers,  on  the  ground  that   the  owner  was  mentally  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  it,  and  had  actually  squandered  a  great  part  of  it  in 
mad  freaks ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards  he  convinced  himself  that  his 
autocratic  power  had  been  made  the  catspaw  for  greedy  relatives  eJiger 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy,  intelligent  and  honour- 
able but  inexperienced  youth.     He  has  seen  a  trusted  Minister,  whose 
solid  reputation  rested  on  his  persevering  efiforta  to  spread  Orthodoxy 
and  root  out  Catholicism,  convicted  of  robbing  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  millions  destined  to  alleviate  their  lot,  and  then  commit  suicide 
in   order  to  escape   from  jostice.      He  has  had  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant  of  officers  who,  having  solemnly  sworn  to  spill  their  blood,  if 
needs  were,   in  defending   him,  risked  their  lives   in  a  treacherous 
attempt  to  assassinate  him*     Nay,  terrible  as  these  experiences  are, 
he  has  had  still  worse  than  any  of  them,  if  indeed  it  be  true  that  a 
man's  worst  enemies  are  not  mere  strangers ;  and  if  he  had  begun 
his  reign  with  the  opinion  of  virtue  with  wliich  Brutus  ended  his  life, 
one  could  scarcely  accuse  him  of  exaggerated  pessimism.     It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  in  the  presence   of  dangers  against 
which  the  sting  of  the   serpent   is  as   powerless  as  the  foot  of  the 
elephant,  he  imitates  the  tortoiset  and  retires  within  his  shell  of  dis- 
trust and  suspicion.      He  has  absolute  confidence  in  no  man,  and  for 
the  objects  of  his  trust  must  look  to  God  and  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
own  family.      **  Cleverness  !  ability !  *'  he  one  day  exclaimed  scornfully 
to   M.  Vyschnegradfiky,   when  that  gentleman  proposed  X.  for  an 
important  post  in   the    Ministry  and  depreciated   E.  as  an  honest 
mediocrity,  "  we  have  too  much  cleverness  and  ability  as  it  Is.     A 
little  more  honesty  will  stand  us  in  good  stead.      I  mean  to  appoint 
E."    And  he  did  appoint  him,  to  the  detriment  of  the  administration. 
The  Tsar's  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  cruelty  which  disgrace  his 
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ign  IS  the  crux  of  all  those  special  pleaders  who  would  farn  set  him 
up  on  a  high  pedestal  by  the  side  of  ^tarcus  Aurelius  and  AntonimiB 
Pias;  for  it  seema  as  hopeless,  with  any  such  end  in  view,  to  deny  the 
facts  as  to  jastify  thecn.     His  governmeDt  is  persecuting  Christianity 
witli  a  ruthless  cruelty  and   unrelenting  perseverance  worthy  of  the 
worst  of  Roman  emperors.      He  has  pulled  down  or  closed  up  Homan 
Catholic  churches,  Jewish  synagogues,  and   Baptist   meetiDg-houses, 
He  has  banished  Catholic  priests,  Lutheran  pastors,  Stundist  preachers. 
He  has  issued  edicts  which  make  it  penal  to  practise  Christianity  or 
to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  clauses  of  which,  if  fairly 
carried  out,  would  banish  to  Siberia  the  Apostles  themselves — nay,  a 
Greater  than  the  Apostles — were  they  to  return  to  this  earth  and  preach 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Tsar.      He  has  hounded  down  the  Jews  in  a 
sayage  manner,   to  find  a  parallel  to   which   we  must  hark  back  to 
Germauy  in  the  dayd  of  the  Black  Death,      And   to  say  that   all  this 
has  been  done  unknown  to  him,  by  evil  counsellors  abusing  his  name^ 
is  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  the  most  superficial  reader.     The 
Tsar  ia  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  hia  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  subjects.      I  have  read  letters — the  original  letters — 
which  were  written  to  him  on  the  subject  by  men  whom  he  professes 
to  reapect.     I  am   personally  acquainted  with  the  Gentleman-of-the- 
Bedchamber  who  delivered  these  letters  into  his  hands,  and  saw  him 
pemae  them,  and  I  also  read  the  reply  ra-eivtd  through  the  police.  The- 
^  is  that  the  Tsar*s  /^ole  in  their  persecution  is  so  far  from  being 
paasire,  that   he  ia   sometimes  more  zealous  than  his  Ministers.     A 
year  ago    un    official  was  appointed  to   a   responsible   post  in   the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  and  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  appear  before 
M?  Majesty  to  thank  him  for  the  honour  ;   but  his  prominent  nose  and 
Semitic  type  of  features  provoked  such  brutal  brusqueness  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  that  the  unfortunate  Lshinovnik  trembled  lest  be  had 
committed   some  heinous  crime  unawares.       Shortly  afterwards  the 
Taar,  addressing  his  Minister,  remarked :    *'  That  man  X*  is  a  scurvy 
Jew."     **  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  lie  is  an  Orthodox  Christian." 
"  By  race  he  is  a  Jew,  and  that  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and    I 
strongly  object  to  appointing  Jews  to  such  posts,"  insisted  the  Tsar 
sharply,  and  in   a  tone  that   convinced  M.  Manassein  that  he   had 
made  a  grave  mistake  by  appointing  the  official.      That  man^s  career 
ia  now  definitely  closed.       He  will   never  rise  a  step  higher  while 
he  lives.      The  Emperor  feels  quite  as  strongly  on  tbe  subject  of 
Stundists.     Representations  have  been  made  to  him  over  and  over 
again  by  persons  whose  intentions  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  suspect ;. 
but  he  is  as  deaf  to  their  warnings  as  to  their  entreaties.     The  Queen 
of  Denmark   made  repeated  attempts  to  influence  '*  Uncle  Sasha " ; 
bnt  she  might  have  spent  her  time   as  profitably  in  res^oning  with 
the  Egyptian  Sphinx.      On  one  occasion,  after  her  Majesty  and  her 
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Consort  had  exliausted  their  eloquence  and  their  stock  of  facts,  the 
Tear  replied  dryly ;  *'  I,  a  bora  Russian,  find  it  a  most  difficult  task 
to  govern  my  people  from  Gatchino,  which,  as  you  know,  is  in  Russia ; 
and  now  do  you  really  fancy  that  you,  who  are  foreigners,  can  rule 
them  more  successfully  from  Copenhagen?'^ 

But  if  the  Tsar  willingly  permits,  and  deliberately  approves,  th© 
inhuman  acts  complained  of,  can  he  be  anything  but  a  monster  in 
human  shape  ?  He  can  be,  and  in  fact  is,  Bomething  else  :  he  is  a 
Well-meaning  man,  whose  ethical  level  is  a  little  higher  than  that  of 
the  bulk  of  his  countrymen,  who  is  in  possession  of  a  false  conscience, 
and  under  the  influence  of  religions  mania. 

To  understand  a  poet,  Goethe  tells  us,  one  should  visit  his  country; 
to  judge  of  a  man's  conduct,  one  should  put  oneself  in  his  place.  In 
order  to  know  and  comprehend  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  we  must  do 
both,  for  his  leaning  and  policy  are  the  offspriog  of  the  union  of  the 
national  psychology  with  the  personal  character  as  woven  or  warped 
by  training  and  experience.  The  ethics  of  the  Russian  people  bear  the 
same  relation  to  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  the  city  of  Kharkoff 
be^rs  to  the  city  of  Birmingham.  The  unveraciousness  born  of  fear ; 
the  misery  engendered  by  idleness  and  oppreasion ;  the  endurance  pro- 
duced by  chronic  hardship ;  the  listles&nesa  that  springs  from  fatalism, 
and  the  grotesque  mixture  of  naturalism  and  supernaturalism  which 
usurps  the  place  of  religion,  assume  shapes  and  bring  forth  results 
which  have  no  parallels  in  other  lands.  The  matter-of-fact  modem 
smiles  at  the  child-like  credulity  of  his  media3val  forefathers  who 
discerned  the  linger  of  the  Deity  in  the  upahofc  of  every  petty  squabble 
and  psrochial  incident  of  the  day,  oftener  than  Homer  beheld  the  gods 
,and  goddesses  of  Olympus  mingling  in  the  battles  of  Trojan  and  Greek, 
And  in  this  respect  modern  Russians  are  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Petrarch  and  Poggio  what  these  are  to  the  contemporaries  of  l^rofessors 
Huxley  and  Haeckel,  The  linssian  is  a  born  idealist^  and  something' 
more.  As  every  genius  is  supposed  to  harbour  the  germs  of  insanity, 
which  need  but  favourable  conditions  to  blossom  forth  and  bear  fruit, 
SO  every  Russian  may  be  said  to  bear  within  him  the  leaven  of 
religious  mania.  Their  political  history  and  their  national  literature 
swarm  with  interesting  examples  ;  and  unmistakable  traces  of  this 
characteristic  are  discoverable  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
other  Slavonian  peoples.  The  national  poet,  Puschkin,  had  he  lived 
would  have  become  a  mystic ;  Dostoieffsky,  the  Realist,  rose  or  fell 
to  the  level  of  a  street  preacher.  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  Nicholas  Leskoff 
Gogol,  Vladimir  Solovieff  and  Khomiakoff,  like  the  Polish  poets 
Miczkiewic^  and  Krasinski»  are  all  theologians  and  mystics  as  well  aa 
eminent  men  of  letters.  It  runs  in  the  blood,  so  to  say,  and  breaks  out 
from  time  to  time  in  the  strangest  eruptions.  Hundreds  of  Christs  and 
Virgins  are  being  continnally  born  into  the  world  in  Enfisia,  and  find 
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thoQsanda  of  worshippers  aad  disciples.  Simple  rasbics  are  canglit 
op  mto  the  third  heaven  every  week,  and  hear  unspeakable  words 
whicK  it  is  not  lawfal  for  a  man  to  utter.  Mystic  sects  are  being 
coDtinually  formed  and  dissolved  like  cloud  pictures  throughout  the 
lADgth  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  and  no  more  striking  instance  could 
be  given  of  the  power  and  extent  of  that  mystic  element  over  the 
Rassiatt  mind  than  the  recent  remarkable  transformation  of  the  most 
rationalistic  of  Rassian  sects  (Stundism)  which  has  rapidly  drifted 
from  ^old  rationalism  into  the  vortex  of  ecstasy,  exaltation,  and  mad- 
oefis  which  distinguished  the  Dancers  of  Tarento* 

Noif,  to  this  psychological  characteristic  of  the  race,  which  craves 
fiwthe  supernatural  in  every-day  life,  as  the  morphomaniac  longs  for 
his  enervating  drug,  we  should  add,  when  seeking  for  the  explanation 
of  the  Emperor's  conduct  and  motives,  the  indelible  impresp.ions  made 
apon  the  individual  by  the  memorable  events  in  which  he  was  an 
ttctor  or  a  spectator.  The  lightning  which  killed  his  comrade  in  the 
streets  of  the  little  German  town  changed  the  worldly  minded  Luther 
into  a  pious  monk ;  and  the  blood-curdling  scenes  by  the  Catherine 
Canal,  which  culminated  in  the  tragic  death  of  his  father,  produced  a 
aomewhat  similar  effect  upon  the  mystically  inclined  Grand  Duke 
Alexander  Alexandrovitch.  His  frame  of  mind  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  He  was  as  bewildered  and  helpless 
as  a  man  suddenly  aroused  from  a  profound  slumber  by  a  murderous 
OMlanght  of  robbers.  His  advisers  could  afford  him  no  help.  They 
hopelessly  contradicted  each  other  and  themselves.  The  one  asked  for  a 
titution  ;  another  advocated  the  status  quo;  his  own  brother  pleaded 

M  a  speedy  return  to  the  iron  rule  of  his  grandfather  Nicholas.  The 
air  was  saturated  with  treason  ;  the  very  palace  was  believed  to  harbour 
aa  imperial  protector  of  assassins.  The  Emperor  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  an  awful  invisible  power  of  darkness,  with  no  one  to 
•tancl  between  him  and  it^  or  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand.    To  crown 

\  lie  had  no  motive  power  within  himself,  no  stimulus  to  action,  no 
,  and  no  ideal.  Not  one  of  his  advisers  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
occasion ;  not  one  had  faith  in  himself,  ninch  less  in  his  methods.  It 
waa  onder  these  conditions  thut  his  old  teacher,  M.  PobedonostseJT, 

liohad  been  freely  inveighing  against  the  Mioisters  as  a  band  of 
and  fools,"  on  being  called  to  the  imperial  presence,  came 
with  a  complete  syetem  of  policy,  a  soothing  religion,  an 
riting  faith,  and  a  glorious  ideal.  He  played  to  perfection  the 
purt  of  a  Samuel  to  the  Russian  monarcht  He  proclaimed  that  every- 
thing had  taken  place  in  ajcordanco  with  the  inscrutable  will  of  God, 
^lio  had  chosen  the  Tsar  as  his  anointed  servant  to  lead  his  favourite 
People  out  of  the  wilderness  of  sin  and  misery.     The  halcyon  days  of 

icholaa's  reign  were  to  be  brought  back  under  infinitely  more  favour- 
6  conditions ;  religion  was  to  be  reinstated  in  her  place,  and  the 
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Lord  was  to  be  rnler  in  the  land.     Ib  a  word,  God  was  God,  and  tW 
Tsar  was  His  prophet. 

Those  who  can  realise  the  almost  irresistible  attractions  which  ther 
doctnoee  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  offer  to  the  suffering  sonf 
that  has  been  drifting  for  years  on  the  tempest- tossed  ocean  of  sin 
and  donbt,  can  gauge  the  effect  prodnced  upon  the  Emperor's  mini} 
by  the  fascinating  perspective  that  was  here  opened  oot  before  him. 
Having  eagerly  accepted  this  speculative  doctrine,  he  conscientiously 
drew  the  practical  consequences,  and  his  government  assumed  ther- 
form  of  a  theocracy  as  nearly  as  was  compatible  with  the  firmly* 
eetabliehed  conditions  of  life  in  Russia.  Now,  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  a  theocracy  to  direct  the  consciences  as  well  as  to  regnkt&l 
the  overt  acts  of  its  subjects,  religion  insensibly  merging  into  politicar 
and  politics  into  religion,  so  that  the  doctrine  that  a  subject's  soul  xa 
his  own,  is  not  only  rank  treason  but  damnable  heresy.  The  posses- 
sion  of  absolute  truth  is  alleged  by  historians  to  render  peopki^ 
intolerant,  and  what  the  uninitiated  would  term  cruel;  bat  unti? 
the  possessors  thereof  have  confirmed  the  statement^  philosophers  wil> 
reasonably  decline  to  discuss  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, ' 
that  the  Tsar  believes  himself  in  possession  of  that  absolute  truth, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  both  intolerant  and  cruel.  He  encouraged 
and  rewarded  a  numerous  community  of  Old  Believers  lately  ta( 
abandon  their  church  and  do  violence  to  their  convictions  hj  v^ay  of 
ojfrrm/f  him  a  huiMay  yrescnt.  He  has  compelled  thousands  of 
Catholics  to  embrace  the  State  religion  on  the  ground  that  their 
fathers  or  grandfathers  once  were  members  of  that  church,  and  couldT 
never  have  acquired  a  right  to  abandon  it.  He  gave  emphatic  utter- 
ance to  the  wish,  modified  by  a  doubt  as  to  its  realisation,  that  the^ 
Jews,  against  whom  he  harbours  a  very  strong  personal  prejudice,, 
should  be  induced  or  compelled  to  emigrate  from  Russia  till  not  on^ 
of  the  hated  race  remained  behind.  He  is  pursuing  the  Baptists  and 
the  Stundists  with  a  degree  of  refined  cruelty  compared  to  which 
Louis  XIV.'s  treatment  of  the  Huguenots  was  humane.  Aud  firmly 
convinced  that  all  these  acts  are  the  embodiment  of  the  will  of  th& 
Almighty,  his  astonishment  is  extreme  at  the  indignation  they  arouse 
in  the  very  people  who  approve  the  severity  of  Saul  and  laud  the- 
obedience  of  Abraham,  I 

These  symptoms  may  be  characteristic  of  religious  mania  or  poli- 
tical folly  ;  but  those  English  apologists  of  the  Tsar  who  warmly 
approve  autocracy  in  a  country  where  it  is  alleged  to  be  inseparable 
from  theocracy,  are  surely  bound  to  accept  the  natural  consequences^ 
and  are  put  out  of  court  when  they  appear  there  to  object  or  com- 
plain. What  Moses  and  Joshua  accomplished  for  the  children  of 
Israel,  the  Tsar  is  striving  to  effect  for  the  people  of  Russia ;  and  if 
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he  1)€  fally  persuaded — and  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  there 
ODBOt  be  the  ahadow  of  a  doubt^-that  he  is  but  an  instrument  in  the 
bods  of  God  himself,  then  logie  compels  as  either  to  approve  the 
policy  of  the  mier,  or  to  condemn  the  entire  system  of  government  in 
these  respects.  Alexander  III.  is  not  one  whit  less  obedient  to  the 
foice  of  his  conscience  than  was  Archbishop  Laud  or  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Having  taken  his  religious  role  thus  seriously,  the  Tsar  has  always 
<»nsiflteutly  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  hold  the  reins  of  power 
inhia  own  hands,  and  to  confine  the  activity  of  his  Ministers  to  formu- 
kting  his  wishes  in  technical  language,  and  to  setting  in.  motion 
■tie  uaaal  machinery  for  executing  hia  commands.  Although  this,  if 
feasible,  would  entail  many  serious  inconveniences,  it  would  confer  an 
inestimable  boon  upon  the  bulk  of  his  people,  seeing  that  in  Russia 
the  abuse  of  delegated  authority  reaches  beyond  the  Hercules'  Pillars 
«f  the  endurable.  The  sun  itself  never  bums  so  terribly  as  the  arid 
eand  it  heats,  and  the  blind  fury  of  a  John  the  Terrible  is  more 
'endurable  and  less  pernicious  to  the  people  at  large  than  the 
<5ontinaal  exactions  and  interested  zeal  of  a  million  greedy  officials. 
But  the  plan  is  absolutely  impracticable,  and  some  of  the  obstacles 
that  hinder  its  accomplishment  sorely  try  his  temper.  Thus,  shortly 
*ftor  he  had  ascended  the  throne  he  summoned  his  Finance  iliniater, 
Bnnge,  and  desired  him  to  draw  up  a  decree  ordering  the  paper 
rouble  to  be  treated  in  future  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  gold 
'xiuble.  M,  Bunge  replied  that  that  was  impossible,  **  Not  if  I 
<ipresaly  command  it,  and  am  prepared  to  abide  by  all  the  con- 
■eequences/'  urged  the  Emperor.  To  this  M*  Bunge  offered  a  respectful 
'eply,  followed  by  an  explanation  which  bristled  with  technical  terms 
that  angered  the  monarch  as  O'Cannell^s  hypothenuses  and  isosceles 
triangles  roused  the  ire  of  the  Dublin  fiahwoman.  At  last  he  could 
«ndare  it  no  longer,  and  summarily  dismissing  his  Minister,  exclaimed, 
"Send  me  a  man  who  can  talk  Itussian."  Whereupon  M.  Ostroffsky, 
the  brother  of  the  playwright,  was  deputed  to  give  his  Majesty  a 
^««8oa  in  elementary  finance.  On  another  occasion,  when  a  measure 
which  he  suggested  was  objected  to  by  hia  Minister  on  the  ground 
♦hat  it  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  rouble,  he  scornfully  replied : 
*'  I  Mia  not  a  stockbroker  ;  I  care  nothing  for  such  mercantile  con- 
^derations.'  In  a  thousand  other  cases  this  desire  to  exercise  the 
power  he  possesses  manifests  itself  in  acts  some  of  which  appear 
overbearing  or  childish.  In  1888  he  made  a  trip  from  Batoum  in  a 
steftmer  commanded  by  Captain  Badloff,  whom  he  interrogated  as 
^  the  rate  of  speed  and  the  probable  number  of  honra  needed  to 
^Jomplete  the  trip.  **  Now  I  want  to  reach  my  destination,"  said  the 
Tsw  anthoritatively,  "  in  so  and  so  many  hours.  Do  you  translate  that 
Anto  steam  and  steering."     "  If  the  steamer  were  as  obedient  as  I  am, 
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your  Majesty,**  returned  the  captain,  "  there  would  be  no  difficulty 

but  the  fact  is  the  boilers '*    Here  the  Emperor  turned  angrily  oi 

his  heel  and  lefl  the  captain  to  finish  the  sentence  to  the  waves. 

The  result  of  this  direct  interference  of  the  Emperor  in  the  conduc 
of  affairs  was  especially  visible  during  the  early  years  of  his  reign 
when  contradictory  measures  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
like  the  raindrops  in  a  tropical  downpour,  bewildering  and  demoralisinj 
the  people.  In  the  Foreign  Office,  as  the  least  technical  departmen 
of  the  administration,  his  personal  influence  has  been  most  direct 
personal,  and  beneficial.  The  will  of  this  one  man,  opposed  by  hi 
courtiers,  his  officers,  and  his  favourite  journalists,  is  the  only  barrie 
that  stands  between  Europe  and  a  sanguinary  war.  But  to  him  thi 
war  is  a  ghastly  reality,  idl  the  horrors  of  which  rise  up  before  hin 
at  mere  sound  of  the  name  ;  and  he  feels  a  much  stronger  aversioi 
to  contribute,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  provoke  it  than  even  to  incu 
the  danger  involved  in  mounting  a  spirited  young  charger. 

Too  much  should  not,  however,  be  hoped  from  his  prejudice  or  hi 
moderation.  No  barriers  would  hold  out  for  a  moment  against  th 
tide  of  conscientious  conviction  or  the  revealed  commands  of  religion 
and  the  will  of  an  individual  so  amenable  to  suggestion,  and  whos 
armed  millions  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  straining  upon  th 
start,  is  not  a  rock  to  buOd  castles  on.  No  more  striking  instanc 
of  the  ease  with  which  he  subordinates  his  will  to  that  of  Heave 
could  be  desired  than  the  suddenness  with  which,  although  favonrabl 
^disposed  to  the  BdJtic  provinces,  and  positively  charmed  with  th 
Finns,  he  preferred  the  higher  interests  of  patriotism  and  "  religion 
to  the  promp^gs  of  his  heart  and  the  dictates  of  common  justice,  an 
set  about  Russifying  and  converting  these  populations.  Another  equal] 
instructive  instance  is  a£R>rded  by  the  gradual  drifting  of  lus  foreig 
policy  into  a  direction  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own  most  <^erishe 
wishes.  W^'hOe  devoid  of  active  sympathy  for  the  German  peoph 
and  keenly  appreciative  of  all  that  is  attractive  in  the  character  ( 
the  French,  Alexander  III.  would  infinitely  rather  s^  Husia 
member  of  a  Triple  or  a  Quadruple  Alliance  composed  of  monard 
pledged  to  crush  the  hydra  of  democracy,  infidelity,  and  socialisn 
than  to  afford  the  slightest  support,  military  <»>  moral,  to  a  Goven 
ment  which  has  banished  religion  frtnn  the  State,  and  smoothed  t] 
way  for  anarchy.  This  loathing  for  socialism,  democracy,  ax 
anarchy  is  the  true  explanation  of  hb  friendship  for  Prince  Bismazc 
to  wh^  the  German  statesman  now  attributes  a  very  differed 
origin.  Even  in  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs,  no  csie  wl 
knows  the  Emperor  would  credit  him  with  the  serioos  intentk 
of  entering  into  a  fcormal  alliance  with  France,  detailed  reports 
which  periodically  fiU  the  columns  of  the  daily  fwees^  Circmnstanc 
nay  xadnce  him>  aoch  against   his  will,  to  G<M>pttate  with  ti 
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Repoblic  in  the  coining  war,  and  everything  points  nnmistakablj  in 
Uiat  direction  at  present ;  but  he  18  lirmly  resolved  not  to  enter  into 
apolitical  muria{fe  tk  convenancR  which  he  abhors^  and  to  avail  him- 
wlf,  in  order  to  remove  the  necessity  for  contracting  such  an  alliance, 
of  the  first  opportunity  that  offers. 

The  bane  of  the  Emperor's  character  is  his  irresistible   propensity 

to  judge  by  categories,  which  unfortunately  does  not  bring  with  it  a 

capacity  for  rising  np  to  the  level  of  noble   universal  ideas.     These 

categories  usurp  the  place   of  the    concrete   ideas  of  experience  and 

warp  his  judgment  of  men   and  things.      They   remind   one   oC  the 

white  circles  chalked  upon  the  Hoot  which  keep  the  foolish  hen  for  a 

time  imprisoned  as  eflfectnally  as  an   iron  cage,     A   man   to   him  is 

not  90    much    Count    X.    or    Mr,    P.    as    a   Liberal,    a  Nihilist,  a 

"scurvy  Jew,"  an  honest  man,  a  patriot,   a  zealous   member  of  the 

Orthodox  Church.     To  the  Tsar  most  words  are   polarised,  and  that 

individual  must  be  an   ntter  stranger  to   his  Majesty's  character,   or 

fiise  a  hopeless  imbecile^   who   could  not  contrive  to  prejudice  his 

Blind  against  the  Apostles  themselves  were  they  to  be  found  preach- 

^fig  in  his  dominions  or  to  inspire  him  with  a  spark  of  sympathy  for 

-Aald  Nickie  Ben. 

Bat  underneath   all   the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  lie  th& 
characteristics  of  the  race  which  stamp  the  Emperor  as  a  man  of  hia 
^iccie  and  country.     And    the   knowledge   of  tbis    fact    should  have- 
^Oiierated  the  zeal  of  his  English  apologists  and  deterred  them  from 
ietting  him  up  as  a  paragon  of  morality  whom   even  Nonconformists^ 
^tild  consistently  honour.      His   ethics  require   to   be  gauged   by   a 
^*y  different  standard.      His   most   intimate  companion  is  General 
TsHerevin,    a    sour-visaged,    red-faced    officer,    who  J  represents    his 
^J^^^ter  at  Church  ceremonies,  funerals,    and    other  *'  functions,"  and 
^g^i-nst  whose  example  the  very  cornet  of  the  Line  inveighs  without 
*^^xa,  lowering  his  voice.     Now  it  is  impossible   to  pass  over  onions 
''•^^l^out   smelling   of    them,    says  the   Arabic  proverb,   and  General 
Tsli^r^vin's  influence  upon  the  Tsar  cannot  truthfully  be  termed  bene- 
fici«%.l.     Less   insuperable   difficnlties   in  the   way   of  the    Emperor's 
^^liusiaatic  apologists  are  his  vindictivenesa  and  unforgiving  temper 
wKich  were  manifested   on   many   memorable  occasions,  but  seldom 
mc>i-e  strikingly  than  in  a  needless  aggravation  of  the  condign  punish- 
maxit   which    he    meted    out    to    his   intimate  friend  and  comrade, 
Prince  Baratinsky.     And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sandal- 
tree  when  rubbed  or  cut  does  not  emit  the  odour   of  the  sknnk,  nor 
ifl  a  vengeful  disposition  the  outcome  of  any  moral  virtue. 

In  truth,  hia  morality  is  emotional ;  and  when   his  feelings  have 

been  worked  npon  by  any  strong  impressions  or  impulses — fondness 

for  his  children,- for  instance — they  are  capable  of  swamping  bis  ethics 

aJkd  leaving  him  stranded  upon  the   quicksands  of — moral    laxity. 
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One  may  fancy  to  oneself  with  a  smile,  the  Emperor  modestly  refos- 
ing  the  proffered  and  nnooyeted  title  of  Puritan,  with  the  remark  thai 
to  have  deserved  it  one  should  at  least  have  been  a  strict  observer  o! 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  his  English  apologists  insisting  with  f 
respectful  bow :  "  But  your  Majesty  has  demonstrated  the  contrary.' 
Whatever  his  faults  and  virtues,  Alexander  III.  has  made,  and  stil 
continues  to  make,  deep  impressions  in  the  sands  of  Russian  history 
and  mountains  of  the  displaced  particles  have  covered  up  venerabh 
monuments,  buried  honest  pilgrims,  and  worked  incalculable  harm  tc 
the  nation  at  large.  In  all  this  he  is  well-meaning  and  conscientious 
but,  like  the  apothecary  who  should  dispense  strychnine  for  sulphonal 
his  conscientiousness  will  not  avail  to  save  his  victims.  And  th< 
Tsar's  victims  number  over  one  hundred  million  human  souls  and 
bodies.  The  judgment  of  the  historian  who  weighs  motives  as  wel 
as  acts  will  be  indulgent  to  the  man  ;  but  what  must  be  the  feelingt 
of  his  people  who,  having  analysed  the  principles  and  examined  thi 
conduct  of  the  monarch,  descry  nothing  in  either  calculated 


"to  dart 
A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  fntnre  years  "  7 
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THE   FINANCIAL   ASPECT   OF 
HOME   RULE. 


AMONGST  the  clauaes  of  the  coming  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  will 
be  most  closely  and  jealously  scanned  in  Ireland,  will  cer- 
tainly be  those  dealing  with  the  financial  relations  which,  in  the 
event  of  the  Bill  becoming  law,  are  to  subsist  thenceforth  between 
that  coantry  and  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  of  absolutely 
vital  importance  to  Ireland  that  the  financial  part  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments should  be  equitable  and,  therefore,  satisfactory.  A  financial 
breakdown  might  possibly  involve  a  breakdown  of  the  whole  Home 
Knle  settlement.  Besides,  Ireland  has  before  it,  in  the  revival  of  its 
niined  industries  and  commerce,  and  in  the  material  improvements  of 
which  th*e  country  stands  in  need,  and  which  only  a  national 
wthority  can  ever  execute,  an  unusually  diflBcult  task  which  might 
*w  the  pecuniary  resources  of  a  nation  possessing  many  times  the 
wealth  of  the  Irish.  It  must  somehow  or  other,  and  some  time  or 
Mother,  accomplish  this  task,  or  be  for  ever  discredited  in  its  own 
estimation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other  nations.  To  be  able  to  accom- 
pHsh  it,  the  elementary  conditions  clearly  are  that  it  shall  have 
<»pable  financiers,  that  it  shall  practise  economy  at  home,  and  espe- 
<^7  that  it  shall  not  have  to  bear,  in  respect  of  its  obligations  to 
^e  Empire,  an  unjust  and  oppressive  burden.  To  show  what  that 
burden  ought  to  be  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages. 

The  necessity,  from  the  Irish  point  of  view,  of  discussing  this  sub- 
J^  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886  were  such  as,  if  they  had  been  carried  out,  would 
^onbtedly  have  worked  financial  ruin  to  Ireland  in  a  very  brief 
«pace  of  time.  The  matter  was  not  then  discussed  in  or  out  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons^  because  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  principle  on 
which  tbe  whole  me*asure  was  based.     But  if  the  Bill  had  reached  the 
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Committee  stage,  do  doabt  can  be  entertained  that  the  financia 
clauses  would,  every  one  of  them,  have  been  contested  by  the  Irisl 
representatives  as  unjust  in  themselves,  and  calculated  sooner  or  latei 
to  bring  about  the  national  bankruptcy  of  Ireland,  and  thus  to  im- 
peril the  very  existence  of  the  new  Irish  Constitution. 

The  proposals  referred  to  may  be  briefly  summarised.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone fixed  the  proportion  of  Ireland's  contribution  to  the  Imperia 
expenditure  at  one-fifteenth,  and,  working  on  this  proportion  as  i 
basis,  he  arrived  at  the  following  Irish  budget : 

RSCEIPTB. 

1.  Imperial  Taxes: 

(1)  Customs      .......      £1,880.000 

(2)  Excise 4,300,000 

£6,180,000 

2.  Local  7ajrr«; 

(1)  Stamps £600,000 

(2)  Income  Tax  at  6(2.  in  the  £         .        •        .  550,000 

£1.150,000 

8.  Xon-Tax  Bevenue : 

Post  Office,  Telegraph,  &c.        •        ...        .        .        .         1,020.000 

Total  Receipts    •        •        •        .        .       £8,350,000 
Expenditure. 


1.  CoiUribution  to  Imperial  JSjeekrquer  on  hasU  of  ^\th  of  Imperial 

lurchequer^  viz. : 

(1)  Debt  Charge £1,446,000 

(2)  Army  and  Navy 1,666,000 

(3)  Civil  Charges 110.000 

£3.242,000 

2.  Sinking  Fund  on  ,Vth  of  Capital  of  Debt       ....  360.000 

3.  Cham  for  ConsUbularj 1,000.000 

4.  Local  Civil  Charges  other  than  Constabulary         .        .        .  2.510,000 

5.  CoUectiom  of  HertHUir :  • 

(1)  Imperial  Taxes £170.000 

(1)  Local  Tlixes 60.000 

(3)  Non-  Tax  Revenue 604,00u 

— ^— ^— —     £834.000 
^  £alamof  or  Smrplms 404,000 

£8450.000 

The  first  remark  which  this  balance-sheet  suggests  is  that  the  sa 
plus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  first  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqn* 
wms  dangerously  small,  and  that,  unless  some  redaction  coald  hare  be< 
made  in  the  charge  for  the  police,  and  in  respect  of  the  other  Ice 
citU  charges^  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Irish  Govemrie] 
to  sanction  any  considermble  expenditure  on  any  of  the  numerous  oi 
jects  whkh  would  have  appealed  to  it  for  State  aid.  Whether  ai 
such  reduction  could  have  been  immediately  made  is  very  doubtfuL 
is  certain  lhal>  if  any  could  have  been  made»  it  would  have  been  u 
finilesiuMd.  The  result  would  have  been  wide-spread  pc^ular  disa] 
pointment  and  discontent ;  and,  of  courae,  if  the  actual  receipts  dj 
nol  al  letksl  equal  the  estimates^  or  if  they  fell  below  them,  tk 
disaf^pointment  and  that  dncontent  would  hare  been  indefinitely  h 
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tensified.  Finally,  snch  a  balance  to  its  credit  as  £404,000,  in  the 
beginning  of  its  career,  would  never  have  enabled  an  Irish  Govern- 
ment to  borrow,  which,  of  course,  it  might,  and  probably  would,  be 
necessary  for  it  to  do,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  Governments.  On 
theveiy  face  of  it,  therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Budget  of  1886 
would  have  been  a  most  perilous  one  for  Ireland  to  accept,  even  if 
there  were  no  other  objection  to  it. 

Bat  this  is  the  least  of  the  objections  to  the  financial  proposals  in 
the  Home  Eule  Bill  of  1886.  The  chief  objection  is  that  the  proposed 
oontribation  of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  expenditure  was  entirely  too 
large.  Granting  for  a  moment — what  the  present  writer,  at  least  for 
his  part,  does  not  admit — tbat  Ireland  is,  at  present,  properly  liable 
to  pay  a  proportionately  equal  share  of  certain  charges  which  are 
described  as  Imperial,  let  us  see  whether  the  proportion  of  one-fifleenth 
is  fair.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  three  tests  of  relative  capacity  to  pay 
—the  income  tax,  the  property  on  which  the  death  duties  were 
assessed,  and  the  .valuation  of  property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively.  Even  according  to  two  of  those  tests  Mr.  Gladstone 
ove>estimated  Ireland's  capacity.  The  income-tax,  as  even  he  him- 
self admitted,  would  give  a  proportion,  not  of  one-fifbeenth,  but  of 
one-twentieth,  or,  at  the  very  highest,  of  one-eighteenth.  The  valu- 
ation of  property  gave  a  proportion  of  one-thirteenth,  but,  contrary  to 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  alleged,  the  valuation  of  Ireland  is  higher  than 
that  of  England  or  Scotland.  In  Ireland  the  valuation  of  land  was 
made  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  cannot  be  changed,  though 
the  ?alue  of  Irish  land  has  notoriously  fallen.  It  is  otherwise  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where  the  assessment  of  land  diminished  by 
nearly  twelve  millions  between  1880  and  1890  alone,  and  where,  of 
course,  it  had  been  diminishing  also  for  many  years  before  1880. 
Under-assessment,  in  fact,  is  the  rule  in  England,  especially  as 
regards  country  mansions  and  building  sites,  while  in  Ireland  amongst 
the  buildings  valued  are  many  houses  and  oflSces  which  have  abso- 
lutely no  letting  value  at  all,  and  some  of  which,  if  it  be  not  con- 
sidered a  "  bull ''  to  say  so,  actually  no  longer  exist.  '  The  valuation 
of  landed  property  in  Ireland,  if  made  on  the  same  principle  as  in 
Great  Britain,  would  probably  be  found  to  be,  not  one- thirteenth,  but 
one-twenty- sixth,  that  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
proportion  of  one-fourteenth  for  the  property  subject  to  the  death 
duties  is  nearer  to  the  mark,  but  even  on  that  point  Mr.  Gladstone's 
figures  cannot  stand  in  face  of  the  most  recent  retnms.  According 
to  his  own  three  tests,  we  repeat,  Mr.  Gladstone  grievously  over- 
tttiniated  Ireland's  relative  capacity  to  bear  taxation. 

But  many  other  tests  exist,  and  let  us  now  see  what  they  teach. 
Before  we  come  to  the  most  recent  figures,  it  will  be  interesting  and 
^ful  to  recall  certain  oflScial  evidence  given  in  this  matter  as  to  the 
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state  of  thiogs  thirty  years  ago.  In  1864,  General  Dnnne,  menbei 
for  the  Queen's  County,  presided  over  a  committee  of  investigatioi 
into  the  financial  relations  of  England  and  Ireland,  and,  amongst  th( 
eyidenoe  which  he  obtained  in  that  capacity,  was  a  statement  by  Mr 
Chisholm,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Exchequer,  of  the  comparative  wealth  o: 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as  shown  by  no  fewer  than  twelve  tests 
which  include  two  of  those  selected  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Chisholn 
stated  that,  on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  in  1863,  the  export 
and  imports  of  Great  Britain  were  to  those  of  Ireland  as  52  to  1 ;  th< 
tonnage  of  foreign  trade  as  28  to  1 ;  the  total  tonnage  to  and  fron 
all  parts  as  4i  to  1 ;  the  total  coasting  trade  to  and  from  all  parts  o 
the  same  country  as  68  to  1 ;  assessments  to  income  tax  as  13  to  1 
deposits  in  banks  as  19  to  1 ;  total  deposits  in  banks  for  10  year 
14|  to  1  ;  interest  on  Government  stocks  1 9  to  1 ;  payments  in  respec 
of  probate  and  l^|aoy  dnfy  as  16  to  1.  The  mean  of  those  twelvt 
proportions  is  25  to  1 ;  and  a  priori  one  should  say  that  it  is  not  a 
all  likely  that  the  proportion  for  Ireland  is  more  favourable  now,  o 
was  more  favoarable  in  1886.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  oom< 
to  the  latest  figures  available,  we  find  that  the  proportion  has  growi 
more  anfavonrable  for  Ireland  in  the  interval  anoe  1863.  Takin| 
nine  of  the  most  important  and  fidrest  tests  to  hand,  we  find  that  th* 
income  tax  assessments  for  Great  Britain,  even  on  the  unfair  basi 
already  referred  to,  aoooraing  to  the  Inland  ReVenne  Report  data 
March  1891,  are  to  those  of  Ireland  as  about  20  to  1 ;  the  incom 
tax  receipts  as  25  to  1  ;  the  aasessmoitB  to  the  death  duties  a 
17  to  1 ;  the  amounts  in  Government  and  India  stock,  according  t 
the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1890,  as  26  to  1 ;  the  amounts  in  th 
stocks  of  all  registered  oompaniea  as  44  to  1 ;  the  amounts  for  whid 
money  and  postal  otdns  were  issued  in  1891  as  20  to  1 ;  the  groe 
raihray  i«c«ipt8  for  1891  as  24  to  1 ;  the  deposits  in  Pbst  Qflke  an 
Tmstees'  Savings  Banks  as  18  to  1 ;  the  tonnage  entered  and  ekare 
ia  1891  at  the  three  ports  of  London.  Liverpool^  and  Glasgow  to  tha 
entend  and  cleared  in  the  same  year  at  the  three  ports  of  Dubiii 
Brifasl^  and  Cork  as  125  to  1.  Roughly  ^leaking,  tKe  mean  o£  thcc 
proportktts  is  ^^  to  1,  As  to  the  last  test  selected,  kst  any  doul 
may  anse  as  to  the  lepieeenlatm  character  of  the  ports  selected,  th 
reader  need  only  add  up  the  figures  given  in  tlie  Sladstkal  Abstrat 
for  the  thirtr-seTen  principal  ports  cf  the  United  Kingocmi,  and  I 
will  ind  thai  ^lesnh  will  not  b^suhetantmllTdi&rent.  That  tk 
leeuh^  hccadly  sneaking,  dees  not  err  in  the  dbect»xi  cf  undc 
dsfcecsatkn  v>f  tW  reii^v^  wealih  of  Ireland  is  ccnciustrelT  s&ow 
Vr  the  £Kt  that  so  h%h  an  asthcckr  ss  Mr.  Gifles.  of  the  Board  < 
Ttadew  writing  in  the  A'l.n.-vvftca  Cettinry  for  llarcn  189U  estimate 
^*  wno«e  tLiab«»  iacootie  o£  Ireuukd  as  £1X*X0.»\  cr  coie^£&T-«hii 
tkal  o£  6<eas  Bnlaui.  vhkli  »  put  «i9n  at  180»\*X\\CiX\    lo'anm 
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kwerer,  any  possible  imputation  of  exaggeration,  let  us  say  tbat  the 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  to  that  of  Ireland  as  oO  to  1,  and  we  thus 
come  at  once  to  see  that  Mr,  Gladstone  in  1886  oyer-estimated  the 
relative  wealth  of  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  its  relative  taxable  capacity, 
fcy  at  least  100  per  cent. 

The  inevitable  inference  from  all  this  is  plain.  Instead  of  fixing" 
the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Empire  at 
£^J)242jOOO,  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to  have  fixed  it  at  about  half  that 
fium. 

But  even  the  sum  that  would  thus  be  left  as  properly  chargeable 
to  Ireland  on  the  score  of  her  obligations  to  the  Empire  is  liable  to 
ddaction  on  other  grounds  not  yet  mentioned.  The  item  of  £110,000 
for  civil  charges  includes  payments  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of 
myal  palaces,  all  of  which  are  in  England  or  Scotland,  public  parks 
in  London,  and  such  purely  English  institutions  as  the  British 
Miisenm,  the  London  National  Gallery,  and  the  South  Kensington 
ilosenm,  from  which  Ireland  at  present  derives  very  little  advantage, 
and  from  which  probably  she  would  derive  no  advantage  at  all  under 
Home  Rule.  It  would  be  a  monstrous  injustice  to  ask  Ireland  to 
pay  anything  at  all  towards  this  class  of  expenditure. 

The  next  charge  upon  Ireland  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Budget  of 
1886  is  a  local  one  of  £360^000  in  respect  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  The 
principle  of  a  Sinking  Fund  is,  no  doubt,  a  sound  one,  and  it  is  just 
that  Ireland  should  provide  for  the  gradual  extinction  by  means  of 
*  Sinlcing  Fund  of  its  own  proper  share  of  the  National  Debt.  But 
what  is  its  proper  share  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  assumed  it  to  be  one- 
fifteenth,  but  on  what  principle  he  arrived  at  that  proportion  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  It  looks  as  if  he  thought  that,  beeaase  in  his 
opinion  Ireland's  wealth  was  oue-iiffceenth  that  of  Great  Britain,  we 
ought  to  assame  responsibility  for  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
<3?U  of  the  two  countries.  But  manifestly  snch  an  arrangement 
niight  be  grossly  unfair.  Ireland's  wealth  might  be  only  one-fifteenth 
tlmtof  Great  Britain,  and  yet  her  credit  might  have  been  pledged 
iloring  the  last  ninety-two  years,  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  wealth, 
<l?«pite  her  wishes  and  against  her  interests.  That  this  is  what  has 
^tually  happened  will  be  shown  later  ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  as  on  the  very  face  of  it  a  fair  proposal,  that  Ireland's  con- 
tribotions,  both  to  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  and  to  the 
creation  of  a  Sinking  Fund^  ought  to  be  determined  either  by  its 
relative  taxable  capacity,  or  by  the  resolts  of  a  strict  inquiry  into 
the  financial  accounts  of  the  two  countries  since  the  Union.  Whether 
'determined  by  the  one  method  or  the  other,  they  wonld^  it  is  sab- 
bitted^  be,  at  the  highest,  one-half  the  amount  estimated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone* 

The  next  two  losal  charges   are   £1,000,000  for  the  Constabulary 
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and  £2,510,000  for  •*  local  civil  charges  other  than  Constabulary 
Firstj  aa  to  tho  item  for  the  Constabulary.  Under  the  Home  Eulo^ 
scheme  of  1886  that  force  was  to  be  retained  for  an  indetinite  timo 
ander  the  control  of  the  Imperial  authority,  and  consequently  any 
excess  in  the  cost  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  over  £1,000,000  was  to 
have  been  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  Irish  police  were 
rightly  regarded  as,  in  part  at  least,  an  Imperial  force,  and  the 
Empire  accordingly  was  to  assist  in  maintaining  it.  Bat  why  tha 
proportion  of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Empire  should  be  merely, 
the  excess  over  £1,000,000  passes  comprehension  on  any  theory  of 
justice  or  logic.  Obvioasly,  the  only  fair  proposal  to  have  made  waa^ 
that  Ireland  should  be  charged  with  only  so  much  of  the  cost  as 
would  have  sufficed  to  maintain  a  force  of  police  equal  to  its  needs  ia| 
a  normal  state  of  things  in  a  self-governed  country,  and  that  the 
Empire  should  l>e  charged  with  the  balance  that  would  be  required 
to  make  the  police  safficiently  namerous  for  Imperial  requireuienta.^ 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  seemed,  in  hia  speech  on  the  introduction  of; 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886,  to  point  to  £500,000  as  about  the  snm 
for  which  an  eiKcient  local  police  might  be  organised  for  Ireland;; 
and  it  is  now  submitted  that,  if  the  intolerable  proposal  should  onca 
more  be  made  to  keep  the  police  within  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
Ministry,  every  penny  in  respect  of  the  charge  for  the  Constabulary 
beyond  £600,000  should  come  out  of  the  Imperial  Treasury.  Of 
course,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Constabulary  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  proposed  Irish  Parliament,  no  exception  need  be  taken  to  the 
charge  for  that  force,  for  the  Irish  Parliament  will  be  able  to  reduce 
it,  and  will  no  doubt  reduce  it,  to  the  proper  dimensions. 

Then,  as  to  the  other  civil  charges,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  under 
the  head  of  Irish  Services,  are  some  at  least  which  ought  properly  to 
be  classed  as  British  or  Imperial.  The  viceroyalty,  for  example, 
is,  like  the  monarchy,  an  Imperial  institution,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, like  the  monarchy,  to  be  maintained  out  of  Imperial 
funds.  Again,  some  Irish  services  are  maintained  on  a  scale  much 
greater  and  more  costly  than  Ireland  could  atford  if  it  were 
managing  its  own  affairs..  What  the  exact  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion on  this  head  ought  to  ba  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself.  *'  The  House  would  like  to  know,"  said  he,  in  his  speech 
on  the  introduction  of  his  Home  Rale  Bill  on  April  8,  1886,  "what 
an  amount  has  been  going  on,  and  at  this  moment  is  going  on, 
of  what,  I  must  call,  not  only  a  waste  of  public  money,  but  a  de- 
moralising waste  of  public  money — demoralising  in  its  inBuence  on 
both  coantries.  The  civil  charges,  jhi'  capita ^  at  this  moment,  are, 
in  Great  Britain,  Ss.  2d, ;  and,  in  Ireland,  I6s.  They  have  increased 
in  Ireland  in  the  last  fifteen  years  by  03  per  cent.  ;  and,"  he  sugges- 
tively addedi  '*  my   belief   is  that,   if   the   present  legislative   and 
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administrative  systems  be  maintained,  you  must  make  up  your  minds 
to  $  continued,  never-ending,  and  never-to-be-liniited  augmentation." 
Here  is  a  pretty  plain  admisBion  that  the  civil  charges  referred  to 
m  ftboat  doable  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  excess  is  due 
to  Imperial  misgovemment.  Now,  if  those  charges  are  to  be  main- 
tainedjfor  a  time  at  least — ^as  they  must  be,  if  icjustice  to  individual 
membera  of  the  Civil  Service  in  Ireland  is  to  be  avoided — and  if, 
moreover,  the  proposal  of  1886  for  ante-dating  the  pensions  of  some 
members  of  the  Civil  »Service  in  certain  contingencies  be  repeated  in 
the  next  Home  Rule  BiUj,  it  is  clear  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  latter 
transaction,  and  the  cost  of  the  former  beyond  what  it  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  S».  2d,  per  capUa,  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  England  or  the 
Empire.  In  other  words,  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  compelled — 
especially  when  it  is  about  to  start  on  a  career  of  self-government— 
to  pay  for  the  effects  of  the  misrule  which  will  have  been  condemned 
as  an  imendurable  evil.  The  items  in  Mr.  Gladstone  a  Irish  badget 
of  188G,  therefore,  for  the  constabulary  and  for  other  local  civil 
charges,  ou^ht  to  be,  respectively,  £600,000  and  £1,255^000,  or, 
taken  together,  £1,855,000 — that  is,  £2,655,000  less  than  the  sum 
ttitimated  by  Mr*  Gladstone. 

The  foregoing  deductions  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimates  at  the 
debit  side  of  the  Irish  budget  and  the  suggested  transfers  of  charges 
fiom  the  local  to  the  Imperial  account  being  made,  the  result  will  be 
what  Ireland  ought  to  pay  on  the  theory  that  it  is  bound  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  Imperial  expenditure  proportionate  to  its  rela- 
tire  taxable  capacity  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  that  sum  will  be  a  very 
mach  amaller  sum  indeed  than  that  fixed  by  the  Bill  of  1886.  But 
noirthe  question  arises  whether  Ireland,  at  present,  ou^ht  to  pay 
towards  the  expenditure  of  the  Empire  a  sum  proportionate  to  its 
relative  taxable  capacity.  It  is  submitted  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  do  so  for  the  present,  and  for  at  least  fifty  years  to 
come. 

Do  this  point  the  present  writer  is  at  variance  with  many 
peraons  whose  opinions,  no  doubt,  are  entitled  to  greater  weight 
tkn  his  own.  Amongst  other  maxims  quoted  by  those  authorities  is 
the  fijllowing  from  Adam  Smith  : 

"Thesuhjects  of  every  State  ought  to  coutribute  towards  the  support  of 
the  govtiriiment  as  neaily  jls  possible  in  prDportion  to  their  respeciive  sibil- 
ities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  whit^h  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  SUite.     The  expense  of  government  to  the  indi- 
viduab  of  a  great  nation  Ls  like  the  expense  of  management  to  tlie  joint 
-      tsiiimti  of  a  ^reat  estate,  who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to 
iL^tir  respective  interests  in  the  State.     In  the  observation  or  7ie(/lect  of  this 
^^l^astm  con»Uts  what  is  called  the  ^guaUtt/  or  inequality  of  taxation  (Book  V. 
<?bp  ii.);* 

The  present  writer  does  not  intend  to  controvert  this  fundamental 
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principle  of  taxation  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  it,  he  admits  tb&t 
Irelandj  under  ordinary  circumatancea,  ought  to  pay  a  sum  proportionate 
to  its  relative  taxable  capacity  towards  all  genuine  Imperial  expendi- 
ture ;  and  it  is  further  clear  that,  in  accordance  with  that  maxim,  th^ 
payment  of  Ireland  in  aid  of  the  Imperial  expenditure  would  be,  as 
Has  been  shown,  at  most,  half  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1886.  But  the  maxim  does  not  apply  to  the  case  under  consideratioD, 
The  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  is  applicable  to  a  country  governed  b^ 
a  legitimate  power ;  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  country  governed 
by  an  usurped  power  ;  and  the  present  government  of  Ireland  is  m 
mere  usurpation  and  nothing  else.  Moreover,  even  if  the  applicability" 
of  this  maxim  to  Ireland  be  admitted,  its  logical  results  may  bo 
qualified  by  the  existence  of  special  circumstances.  Such  special 
circumstances  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  Ireland.  They  are  that. 
Ireland  was  guaranteed  certain  financial  terms  by  the  Act  of  Union, 
that  those  terms  have  been  systematically  violated  to  the  serious- 
detriment  of  Ireland,  and  that,  consequently,  Ireland  is  entitled  to 
restitution  in  some  shape  or  another  if  she  is  now  to  enter 
another  financial  arrangement  with  Great  Britain. 

What  was  the  financial  settlement  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Uniott 
The  seventh  article  or  section  of  that  enactment  provided  (1)  that 
Ireland  was  to  be  protected  from  any  liability  on  account  of  tba 
British  National  Debt  contracted  prior  to  the  Union ;  (2)  that  th€ 
separate  debt  of  each  country  being  first  provided  for  by  a  separate 
charge  on  each,  Ireland  was  then  to  contribute  two-seventeentb' 
towards  the  joint  or  common  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  fc* 
twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  Irish  contribution  wa^ 
to  be  made  proportionate  to  its  relative  ability  as  ascertained  bj 
certain  tests,  including  a  comparison  of  the  exports  and  imports  o 
the  respective  countries  and  of  their  incomes  estimated  by  the  product 
of  a  general  tax  (such  as  the  Income  Tax) ;  and  (3)  that  the  taxation 
of  Ireland  should  not  be  raised  to  the  standard  of  Great  Britain  till 
(a)  the  two  debts  should  come  to  bear  to  each  other  the  proportion  of 
fifteen  parts  for  Great  Britain  to  two  parts  for  Ireland,  and  (h)  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  should  admit  of  uniform 
taxation.  The  seventh  article  of  the  Act  of  Union  contained  also  a 
clause  which  provided  that,  if  any  surplus  Irish  revenue  remained 
after  the  proportional  coatribuiion  to  the  Imperial  expenditure  and 
the  separate  national  charges  had  been  defrayed,  taxes  were  to  he 
taken  off  Ireland  to  the  amount  of  such  surplus,  or  the  surplus  was 
to  be  applied  to  Irish  purposes  exclusively.  In  other  words,  Ireland 
was  guaranteed  uikf*  alia  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  than  Great  Britain 
on  the  score  of  its  lighter  indebtedness.  Now,  the  question  is  whether 
these  stipulations  were  all  of  them  just,  and  whether  they  have  been 
observed.     The   answer  ia  that  one   of  them  — the   most  important 
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-was   grossly   unfair,   and  that    they  have    all    of  them    been 
ktically  violated,  against  the  interest  of  Ireland,  from  the  time 
•f  the  Union  down  to  the  present  hour. 

In  fixing  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  expenditure  at 
lwo-se?enteenths  of  the  whole,  an  overcharge  similar  to  that  proposed  by 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  was  made,  and  was  arrived  at  on  a  aimilarly 
Mncioas  assumption — namely,  that  the  relative  wealth  of  Ireland 
rft3  greater  than  it  was  in  fact.      Ireland*a  wealth,  as  compared  with 
the  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  was  estimated  by  Lord  Caatlereagh  and 
^the  other  authors  of  the  Union  to  be  as  1  to  7J  ;  the  opponents  of 
»e  Union — including  the  anti-Union  Irish  Lords  who  drew  op  and 
led  a  remarkable  protest  on  the  subject — contended  that  the  true 
proportion  was  1  to  13,    Experience  demonstrated  this  latter  estimate 
to  be  the  true  one,  or,  at  least,  that  the  former  was  ruinously  high. 
No  sooner  had  the  Union  taken  place  than  it  was  found  that  Ireland 
tas  absolutely  unable  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  common  expenses 
of  the  United  Kingdom.    When  this  fact  had  been  made  plain  beyond 
ill  doubt,  the  course  that,  obviously,  ought  to  have  been  adopted  was 
to  reduce  the  quota.      Instead,  howeverj  of  taking  this  course,  the 
British  authorities  (who  were  now  complete  masters  of  Ireland)  re- 
ed to  the  plan  of  borrowing  on  Ireland's  separate  account  every 
ir  the  amount  of  the  annual  deficit  ;  although,  hj  the  way,  it  had 
?a  expressly  provided  by  the  Act  of  Union  that  all  loans  raised  after 
?00  should  be  on  joint  account,  and  that  the  interest  should  be  borne 
the  proportion  already  mentioned.     The  result  was  truly  startling. 
At  the  time  of  the  Union  the  debt  of   Ireland  was  £28,500,000;  in 
ir  years  it  had  risen  to  £53,000,000  ;  and  in  1817  it  had  mounted 
to  the  astounding   total  of  £112,500,000,      In  the  fifteen  years 
^w/wtbe  Union  Ireland  paid  about  £41,000,000   in  taxes,  or  about 
'.000   a  year;  in    the    fifteen   years   afkr    the  Union  it  paid 
■-.iy  by  borrowing)  about  1150,000,000,  or  about  £10,000,000  a 
year.    Th©  following  table  shows  the   amount   of  the  two  debts  as 
thej  stood  on  January  5,  1801,  and  January  5,  1817  : 


Year. 

British  Debt. 

Irish  Debt. 

IHOI 

• 

, 

£45(),:>04,'.).s| 

• 

* 

£i'«,:)irj,ia4 

1817 

• 

, 

7:il,.i2l*,104 

• 

• 

^L^704,77:i 

_  Jia  these  figures  it  will  be  observed,  first,  that  not  only  had  the 
Wsh  debt  increased  to  a  monstrous  amount  in  1817,  but  that  it  had 

tween  the  Union  and  that  date  been  quadrupled,  while  the  British 
been  less  than  doubled  in  the  same  time ;  and,  secondly,  that 
'T^hile  the  comparative  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  had  been  fixed  at 
1  ko  7^,  the  borrowiogs  after  the  Union  were  in  the  much  higher 
r«tioof  1  to  3^.  In  a  report  prepared  for  the  Dublin  Corporation 
m  1863  by  Alderman  John  B,  Dillon  (father  of  the  present  Mr.  John 
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Dill<Hi^  M.P.)  the  matter  is  pnt  more  oonciBely  as  well  as  in  a  more 
striking  way.  "  The  entire  liabilities  of  Ireland,*'  says  this  docn- 
ment)  *'  during  the  sixteen  years  after  the  Union  may  be  stated  in 
round  nnmbers  at  £106,000,000.  The  Irish  revoine  daring  the 
aixteoi  years  amounted  to  £94,238,828,  leaving  a  deficit  of  something 
nnder  £12»000,000,  and  to  male  up  this  deficit  then  was  added  to  tJu 
Irish  dd4  £30,538,939."  Can  any  one  pretend  that  it  is  now  fair, 
or  that  it  was  ever  fair,  to  saddle  Ireland  with  responsibility  for  this 
post-Union  addition  to  her  debt,  brought  about  in  sadi  ways  and  by 
sadi  devices? 

But  this  is  not  all.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sevoith  article 
of  the  Union  provided  that  wheneTer  the  Irish  debt,  which  at  tho 
time  of  the  Union  was  onfhWJTteenth  part  of  the  Bxitiflli,  ahoald. 
have  been  swdkd  so  as  to  bear  to  the  British  the  ratio  of  1  to  7^^ 
the  fixed   quotas   of    contribntioQ   might   be    abcJished,    the   two 
exchequers  might  be  conaolidated,  and  the  two  coontiies  might  b» 
taxed  indiscriminately — in  other  wofds,  that  Ireland  might  be  taxed, 
on  the  high  Britash   level.      This   profligate   airaagenient,  as  th» 
velefan  Irish  financier,  Mr.  O'Neill  Daimt,  justly  describeB  it,  was 
put  in  tbrce  in  1S17,  the  requisite  contingency  having  then  happened. 
All  which  means  ^at  the  debt  of  Ireland  having  been  increnaed  to 
the  extent  mentioned  by  the  fiagranthr  dishonffgt  device  of  over- 
estimating her  relatire  taxable  capacity^  for  Aat  venr  reaaon  two  of 
the  fundamental  stipuIalMna  of  the  Union  arrangeaaent — viz.,  that 
liviand  shoald  never  be  salject  to   Ae  pre-Union  debt  of  Great 
Hritaiu.  and  that  she  should  be  taxed  on  a  stiicfi  mensnre  of  her 
cewasiv^   aHlily — weie  andactonsly   violated.     And  the  violation  of 
them  wats^  aft  the  time  and  kmg  afterwards*  actually  represented  as 
jm  net  of  K»ew>t<nce  to  Ireland !     It  seems  never  to  have  atnick 
£a^^]bh  ^taleeaaen  that  juatk>\  net   to   talk   c/  heaeiolenee,   was 
pcv>periT  tv^  bi^  si»>wn  hw-  ledmag  Iretamf  s  contribntun  to  tiie  Im- 
inriihl  exp^Hiiluuc^  and  lefwvta^  her  e£  aft  Wnsft  a  portasn  of  the 
«iiilNtt  ^>  her  debt  that  had  been  caosed  bv  wfaidi  was  aft  Imt 
ailsftiftMd  ^>  be  ;ui  v>ver<^efti8UO»  of  her  reiusm  tasahue  capaatr.     Mr. 
\>^Neiu  r%A:Kt^  iai  ;ik  nf^cct  whach  he  drew  sp  &r  tne  Heme  Gofem- 
vfcenft  A:$$cctdifttoa  in  l>r:^.  pscc»  ^le  oaie  lixctbiT^  b«t«  31  a»  ssboutted, 
tat  t«Kttt«  3v  c  tsV  $ftrva^  ^  the  vV*ossa».     ^  Sttppcee^**  hie 
qttvHsey  traacssa.*ta»  Vxweea  tw^  oHcchnxasy  A.  «&i  6L     On 
iK^  thecr  akXVUAfta  &  d»x^vee»  theft  A.  ba^  overenaqced  ifm  £1<!<!0. 
A.  adsiti^  the  enve^  asid  trunsfecs^  the  ilCCO  ^?  h^  cwx  «a^hdL     Bat 
W  ^vNa  ?$i^  V  BL  :  "  WeCt.  m^  dear  Seui]^.  »  I  3ttve  fsasronai^ 
%Hlsin  ihie  %NM»  ^  ^ai  ^»HciSfta»i  en  s  V7se£  yt»  anzsc  reailT  aljow 
m»  W  Ateen  jcnat  ftiMae  «)eWr  wq^r.^  ^    Thse  pcsctkak  conseipiKDce  to 

a^  ^ha  WttiVeJi^   mjrMJt jimw-tn  n    ^   1^1^    ^j,^,^  rtf^^^   M^  m.mM 

imiMrewr^    S^  waa^  «iv  saMest  urn  ^Esacox  vsf 
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tbn  which  was  *'  indiscriminate "  and  *'  uniform "  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  results  are  stated  as  follows  in  a  report 
drawn  op  by  the  late  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  for  General  Dunne's 
Committee  in  1864,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made: 

"Since  1845,  the  share  which  Great  Britain  has  had  in  the  remission  of 

imperial  taxation  has  been   proportionally  much   larger  than  that  which 

Ireland  hiks  had^  find  the  additions  m«de  totlif  Imperial  taxation  of  Ireland 

liave  been  proportionally  heavier  than  those  mado  to  tho  taxation  of  Great 

Britain  ;    while,   at  the  same  time,  it    can  hardly   be  doubted  that  Great 

Britain  has  derived  a  larger  mejisure  of  advantage  than  Ireland  from  the 

a-epeal    of  the   Corn    Laws^    as   a   compenFation    for  which  the   boon  was 

originally  given  by  Sir  Robert   Peel.     It  is  not  surprising  that  the  large 

increase  which  your  Committee  have  noticed  in  the  general  taxation  since 

"X  ^45  should  have  given  rise  to  complaint.     Nor  \h  it  surprising  that  louder 

cr^omplaints  should  have  been  made  by  Ireland  than  by  other  parts  of  the 

iJuited    Kingdom.     The    pressure    of  taxation  will    be    felt    moat   by  the 

»»-eakest  part  of  the  community  ;  and,  as  the  average  wealth  of  the  Irish 

t^dxpayer    is    le^s  than  the    average  wealth  of    the    English    tax{>ayer,  the 

lability  of  Ireland  to  bear  heavy  taxation  is  evidently  lesa  than  the  ability 

o£   England.     Mr,  Senior,  whose    evidence    upon    the  position  of  Ireland 

«v^l  be  found  very  suggestive,   remarks  that  the  taxation   of  Kngland    ia 

tooth  the  heaviest  and    th«   lightest   in    Europe     the    heaviest   as  regards 

ctie  amount  raised,  the  lightest  a.s  regards  the  ability  to  bear  that  amount 

—but  that  in  the  case  of  Ireland  it  is  heiivy,  both  as  regards  the  amount 

a^d  hs  regards  the  ability  of  the  contributor  ;  and  he  adds  tlmt  Emjiarid  ig 

tAe  most  Ihjhthf  taxed  atul  Ireland  tft^  most  h^.avily  tfured  country  in  Enrope^ 

althou/jh  both  are  nominally  liable  to  equal  taxation** 

How  all  this  came  about  is  easily  explained.  Take,  for  example, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  increase  of  the  spitit  duties.  That  increase  was,  no 
doubt,  a  oniform  one  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  every  part 
of  which  it  applied ;  but  it  chiefly  affected  Ireland  because  spirits 
were  chiefly  maDufactured  in  Ireland,  and  because  spirits  were  thd 
popalar  alcoholic  beverage  of  the  Irish,  as  beer  might  be  said  to  bo 
the  popular  alcoholic  beverage  of  the  English  ;  and,  accordingly,  th& 
broad  result  of  the  increase  of  the  spirit  duties,  combined  with  that  of 
the  extension  of  the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  was  that  in  ten  years  from 
1852  the  taxation  of  Ireland  was  increased  by  fifty-two  per  cent,» 
while  that  of  Great  Britain  was  increased  by  only  seventeen  percent., 
though,  at  the  same  time,  while  the  population  of  Ireland  was  steadily 
Creasing,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was  increasing,  not  only 
8t«adily,  but  by  leaps  and  bounds.  All  those  processes  have  gone  on 
without  interruption  to  the  present,  when  we  find,  by  Parliamentary 
Paper  329  of  the  Session  of  1891,  that,  of  the  total  revenue  of 
^^  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  contributes  nearly  one-twelfth  part, 
although  her  relative  wealth  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  one-thirtieth 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  though  that  wealth  was,  by  the  Act  of 
t^nion,  to  be  the  basis  on  which  her  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes 
WMto  be  regulated.  In  other  words,  Ireland  since  at  Itast  1852  has 
pwd  8omething  between  three  and  four  millions  sterling  a  year  more 
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than  wa3  fair  from  any  point  of  view.  But,  agaiD,  to  avoid  thii 
imputation  of  exaggeration,  let  ua  pat  down  the  excess  of  taxation 
wrung  out  of  Ireland  in  this  way  since  1817  at  £2,000,000  a  yeai 
on  an  average,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Ireland,  at  the  veiy  least,  hai 
been  robbed  under  the  law  in  the  last  seventy-five  years  of  no  lesi 
than  £150,000,000.*  Is  there  to  be  no  account  taken  of  this  fad 
now,  when  we  are  entering  into  a  fresh  international  settlement  ? 

Now,  adding  this  snm  of  £150,000,000  of  extra  taxation,  to  thi 
£80,000,0(H)  odd  fraudulently  added  to  the  Irish  debt  between  ISOd 
and  1817,  we  get  a  sum  of  £230,000,000,  on  the  very  lowest  calcalaH 
tion,  wrung  out  of  Ireland  unjustly  daring  the  last  ninety-two  yean. 
Is  it  an  improper  suggestion  that  some  restitution  should  now  b« 
made  by  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  this  piece  of  robbery  ?  or,  that 
restitution  should  take  the  shape  of  allowing  Ireland  to  retain  for  thlj 
next  fifty  years  the  sum  of  £2,000,000  a  year  which,  according  tc 
the  rarliamentary  Keturn  already  referred  to,  seems,  in  the  BritiBh 
Treasury  view  of  the  matter,  to  be  the  annual  excess  of  Irish  income 
over  Imperial  expenditure  on  Irish  services  ?  or,  that  Ireland  should 
not  pay  for  the  next  fifty  years  her  annual  contribution  to  the  Im-j 
perial  expenditure,  which  has  been  ascertained  properly  to  amount  ti 
about  £1,600,000  ?  Let  me  add,  that  no  account,  as  will  be  seeiii 
has  been  taken  of  the  additional  injustice  done  to  Ireland  by  th6 
systematic  violation  of  the  promise  made  at  the  time  of  the  UniofS 
that  her  surplus  revenue,  if  there  should  be  any  such,  would  be  spent 
on  Irish  purposes,  or  restored  to  Ireland  in  the  shape  of  remission  ol 
taxes ;  but  it  is  evident  that  on  this  score,  too,  some  restitution  14 
due  to  Ireland,  though  it  may  not  be  asked. 

finally,  it  is  submitted  that,  in  strict  justice,  it  is  the  Irish  Parlia^ 
ment  of  the  future,  and  not  the  Imperial  Parliament,  even  though  i^ 
contained  an  Irish  representation,  that  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  thei 
task  of  determining  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  Empire.  The  right  to  determine  its  quota  to  the  war  expenseat 
of  the  Empire  was  possessed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  UnionJ 
and  it  was  always  exercised  by  that  body  with  great  liberality  toi 
Great  Britain.  The  Irish  Parliament  that  is  to  be  might  act  with 
similar  liberality  if  Ireland  were  now  treated  by  Great  Britain  in  m 
spirit  of  trust  and  confidence, 

J.  J.  Clancy 


•  It  may  be  mPntioDet!  that  Sir  Joseph  McKenna,  who  has  investigated  tliis  wh( 
•ubject  ihoroughlj.  and  has  written  upon  it  instructively  and  well,  haa  arrived  at  t\ 
conclusion  thftt  Ireland  has  been  overtaxed  for  ronny  years  to  the  extent  of  mot 
than  three  millions  annually,  and  has  arrived  at  thia  conclasioti  withoat  taking  int 
Account  the  Union  RrraDgenoents  at  alL 
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IAN  a  yonng  man  be  taught  to   become   a  jonrDalist?      This 
is  a  qaestion  to  which  an  elaborated  theoretic  reply  would  be 
ont  of  place ;  yet  it  has  been  so  often  pat  to  me  that  I  wish  to 
^te  in    reference  to  it  my  own  notion,  illustrating  my  ideas  by 
^^^rtam  fiM^ts  drawn  from    my   own   already  long  experience   as   a 
JOQrnaliBt.     It  is  only  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  this  question  one's 
O'm  observations,  one's  own  experience,  and  even  one's  own  disap- 
pointments and  deceptions,  that  any  real  light  can  be  obtained  in 
seeking  to    determine    the    influences  which  should    be  utilised   iu 
^^    direction  of  a  young  man's  faculties  in   the  journalistic  career, 
■'"is  is  why  I  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  presumption  if  I  bring 
P^XBelf  often  to  the  fore,  and  why  I  shall  be  pardoned  if,  in  the 
"^^^i^ents  which  I  shall  relate,  I  try  to  say  of  myself  the  least  pos- 
«iWeill. 

^his  question  as  to  whether  journalism  can  ever  become  a  normal 
<^r'e©r,  like  other  recognised  careers,  has  always  haunted   and  even  I 
^^y  say  besieged  me.     And  indeed  it  would  be  strange  if  this  were 
uofc  the  case.     For  the  knowledge  requisite  to  make  a  pair  of  boots, 
or  ^  hat,  or  a  pair  of  gloves  may  be  taught  according  to  established 
Principles  and  fixed  rules ;  the  art  of  a  gardener,  whose  activity  is 
*^^p«nded  in  conforming  his  knowledge  to  the  mysterious  laws  of  a 
Power's  development,     both    under   the  soil  and  afterwards  in  its 
beautiful  outward  manifestation  in  the  air,  can  be  learned ;  by  dis- 
section of  the  dead   human  body  may   be  discovered    the  laws  of 
medicine,  and  the  best  methods  of  curing  the  living  j  a  lawyer  may 
leam  in  the  schools  the  instruments   and  conditions  of    his  profes- 
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naioelj,  civil  laws  and  the  methods  of  oonrl  procedure  ;  tlie 
art  of  the  orator  has  its  teach&ble  maxims  and  piinciples  ;  the  art  of 
war  ita  rules  and  precepts  ;  indeed j  throughout  the  entire  list  of 
hnmaii  professions,  there  is  for  each  a  special  series  of  laws  and 
conditions  by  knowledge  of  which  he  who  enters  as  an  apprentioe  miij 
go  oor,  by  slow  degrees  of  advancement,  a  master.  But  in  jonmalisOg 
alone  among  professions,  this  is  not  the  case.  In  this  career,  thew 
is  no  body  of  doctrine,  no  series  of  fixed  roles,  apparently  no  posaibll 
method  of  infitrnction. 

Nowhere  has  there  been  an  attempt  to  establish  such  laws,  no 
where  as  yet  has  there  been  a  school  for  joornalist  apprentices,  when 
they  might  learn  precise  rales  for  their  profession,  or  obtain  a  reoog 
nised  basis  of  preliminary  and  indispensable  knowledge  ;  and  ye 
joomalism  governs  the  world,  and  this  state  within  the  State  thrive 
continually  more  and  more ;  striking,  punishing,  recompensing,  im 
mortalising,  or  plaoging  into  oblivion,  all  that  exists,  all  which 
becaofie  of  its  intrinsic  interest,  pnshes  to  the  light  in  the  immensi 
assemblage  of  hnman  institutions  which  make  np  the  social  ordei 
This  is  a  remarkable  and  absorbing  fact,  and  one  which,  I  repeat, 
always  possessed  me,  often  with  a  sense  of  pain. 

For  there  is  certainly  a  strange  anomaly  here,  an  effect  trei 
dously  oat  of  proportion  to  its  causes,  a  real  danger  for  the  future 
I  had  wished  once  indeed,  too  optimistically  perhaps,  to  seek  to  pu 
order  and  system  into  this  collection  of  ideas,  to  try  the  experimen 
as  to  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  map  out  a  scheme  of  journalisti 
instruction ;  for,  in  our  present  moment,  when  journalism  is  beconi 
ing  daily  a  more  and  more  influential  power,  the  problem  is  reall 
pressing,  and,  even  because  of  its  very  difficulty,  fascinating  to  t) 
mind. 
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Moreover,  as  1  say,  this  state  of  things  is  daily  becoming 
impressive.  From  moment  to  moment  the  ranks  of  journalism  ai 
being  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  those  who,  having  knocked  vainl 
at  other  doors,  think  to  enter  there  as  into  a  career  in  which  Chanc 
is  the  only  master.  Often  those  who  have  elsewhere  seemed  to  fa 
come  to  journalism  and  succeed  in  it,  as  much  to  their  own  sDrprii 
as  to  that  of  others.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  these  men  wei 
dried  fruit,  useless  and  incapable,  who  enter  joumalisni  only  becani 
they  could  do  nothing  else  j  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  mean  that  f or  tJ 
most  part  they  are  men  who  have  a  feeling  that  they  are  superior  ^ 
every  normal  or  established  disciplinary  system,  whom,  in  fao 
discipline  chafes,  to  whom  the  hierarchic  or  bureaucratic  idea  is  t 
intolerable  bugbear,  who  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  folio 
another's  lead  along  a  path  to  be  traced  slowly  step  by  step,  Th< 
leave  the  slower  and  more  regular  professions  to  enter  jonmalisi 
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mncb  as  formerly  mercenaries  engaged  themselves  to  this  and  that 

foreign  army,  qoite  willing  to  fight  at  random  on  the  morrow  against 

till  enemy  whose  very  existence,  the  night  before,  was  unknown  to 

them.     Once   become  journalists,    they  change  their  newspaper,  as 

formerly  they  changed  their  profession  or  career.     They  jump  from 

grtve  to  gay,  from  the   political  journal  to   the  journal   of   satire ; 

tJiey  become    at    will     rei>orters,    chroniclers,     art    critics,   literary 

renewers,  not  seeking  in  any  way  to  study  the  course  of  events,  the 

drift  of  the  time,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  fitting  all  contemporary 

ideas  and  events  to  the  measure  of  their  own  personal  temperament, 

80  that  an  event  or  problem,  thus  treated  according  to  the  fancy  of  a 

joornalist,  appears  tragical  or  comic,  without  any  sort  of  regard  for 

its  real  character.      Instead  of  describin^^  it  as  it  is,  establishiBg  the 

principle  which  it  illustrates,  they  scatter  abroad  confusion  and  produce 

in  the  public  mind  a  condition  of  ancertain  kaleidoscopic  eclecticism 

which  is   the   negation  of  all  really  authoritative  opinion,    aod  the 

tlestroyer  of  all  conviction.     By  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of 

jonmaiist  and  reader,   confusion  of   ideas  becomes  more  and  more 

Oiarked,  and  so  soon  as  this  chance  journalist  creates  a  sort  of  special 

public,  he  Ijecomes  convinced  of  his  own  authority,  elaborates  into  n 

doctrine  the  fancies  at  first  only  lightly  thrown  upon  the  paper,  takes 

«imself  absolutely  an  st^rieux,  becomes  at  one  and  the  same  time  his 

^"Wri  temple,  god  and  prophet,  and  thus  adds  a  capricious  and  false 

*^ote  to  the  general  discord  of  chance  human  opinions. 

This  is  the  evil  which  goes  on  increasing  day  by  day.     Yet  what 

Qualities   are    implied  in  the  very  extent  of  this  power.      To  obtain 

^liifl  place  in  journalism  an  entire  series  of  capacities  are  required, 

^-11  to   be  summed   up,  but  not  defined,  in  the    single  word,  talent. 

J^'es,  I  recognise  that  the  foob,  the  absolutely  ignorant,  men  without 

^tnagination,  without  intelligence,  without  the  giPt  of   assimilation— 

"^^Vithout,  let  me  add,  audacity  and  gaiety — cannot  obtain  this  place, 

^^nnot  succeed  in  joomalism.      Take  French  journalism  for  instance. 

"\Vhepe  else  in  the  world  of  journaUsm    is   "talent"    so  abundant,. 

^ao    nniveiBal  ?       Wit,  gaiety,   imagination,    gleam  from  every   line, 

4^iid  in  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  the  reader  of  a  French  news- 

'^)aper    catches  as  in  miniature  the  whole    life  that  circulates  about 

\iim  J  Jie  seems  to  be  jauntily  passing  through  an  endless  and  charming 

^^janbrama  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  town  constructed  with  all  the 

special  illusions  *of  the  stage.     But  do  not  examine  too  closely.     This 

^Ipalace  which  you   admire  at  a   distance  floats  on  a  frame  of  fragile 

^boards  to  which   it  is  nailed,  the  colour  scales   off  at   the   slightcEt 

tOQoh,   a  breath   of    air  overturns   the    rocks    which    simulate    the 

pyramids   and   the  venerable  walls  of  the  ancient    cathedrals*      Yes, 

perhaps  nowhere  so  mucplas  in  France  is  journalism  in  need  of  being 
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better  taught,  nowliere  is  there  so  shifting  and  uncertain  an  experi* 
mental  foundation. 

IIow  rarely,  after  having  ifone  throiif^h  a  French  paper,  you  rise 
from  your  reading  with  a  new  idea,  or  the  sense  of  a  new  erperience  | 
And  if,  by  chance,  you  find  there  such  a  fresh  idea  or  experience,  be 
careful  how  you  accept  it,  for  the  author's  fancy  is  his  chief  care,  and 
under  this  dainty  covering  of  ingenious  reasoning  lurka  a  snare  for 
your  crednlity,  an  allurement  banishing  the  weariness  of  thinking*  I 
am  analysinjjj  at  the  momenta  be  ifc  understood,  only  the  special 
capacity  of  the  journalist. 

His  conscience  and  sincerity  I  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  right 
to  analyse,  but  let  me  affirm,  immediately,  that  I  beheve  in  the 
absolute  incorruptibility  of  any  joumahst  whatever.  A  man  capable 
of  being  corrupted  has  neither  the  temperament  nor  the  pride  of  a 
journalist,  for  the  specia!  mark  of  the  journalistic  temperament  is  a 
horror  of  dependence — the  sure  result  of  having  sold  one's  pen  to 
another.  The  men  whose  pens  are  bought  outside  of  the  paper  itself 
may  be  speculators,  schemers,  gamblers^  who  give  their  prose  to  tha 
columns  of  a  journal,  but  they  are  not  journali^^ts,  and  I  need  not, 
therefore,  deal  with  thera  here*  What  I  am  trying  to  make  clear 
are,  the  necessary  conditions  determining  journalism,  the  element  of 
chance  taking  the  place  of  individual  propensity,  the  desire  for  an 
immediate  result  which  drives  men  not  established  into  a  profession 
the  doors  of  which,  always  wide  open,  could  at  any  time  easily  be 
entered  except  for  the  crowd  that  hangs  about  them.  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  danger  for  civilised  society  involved  in  the 
existence  of  so  powerful  an  instrument  for  the  dissemination  of 
destruction  if  it  chance  to  be  used  by  the  iirst  comer  and  wielded  by 
an  untrained  hand  in  a  random  direction.  And  I  refer  naturally  to- 
French  journalism  as  that  which  I  see  closest  at  hand,  although  I  am 
obliged  to  keej)  a  coustant  eye  on  the  entire  modem  press. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  and  authority  in  French  journalism  is 
most  strikingly  seen  in  the  matter  of  its  treatment  of  foreign  aflairs. 
And  this  lack  has  already  had  the  most  unfortunate  consequences. 
Men  of  a  scarcely  conceivable  lightness  of  character  and  irresponsi- 
bility, altogether  lacking  in  knowledge,  caring  only  for  their  own 
ephemeral  and  personal  success,  have  succeeded,  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent and  with  a  stupefying  self-assurance,  in  becoming  the  mentors 
of  the  French  public  on  international  questions  ;  and  they  find  no 
contradictors,  simply  because  their  own  inadequacy,  if  not  surpassed, 
is  equalled  by  all  who  have  adopted  the  same  speciality  as  they — ^thai. 
is,  the  instruction  of  the  French  public  on  international  questions. 
They  propagate  thus  with  impunity  the  most  dangerous  errors,  estab- 
lish doctrines  which  are  a  real  danger  fronughe  point  of  view  of  the' 
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poblic  interest,  and,  too  ignorant  to  lead  others,  and  too  lacking  in 
wthority  to  aid  in  bringing  abont  international  rapprochannifs^  sow 
discord  and  hatred  and  the  seeds  of  inevitable  future  conflict.  This 
is  why  France  at  the  present  moment  suspects  and  hates  all  the 
Continental  nations,  Russia  excepted,  and  even  about  tho  latter  no 
one  dares  to  tell  the  truth,  because  it  would  violate  popular  prejudice. 
Bot  there  is  thus  being  prepared  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  dangerous 
difiillasionments  ever  yet  experienced. 

One  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  being  cruelly  felt  even 
now.  The  crushing  armaments  now  ruining  Europe^  the  chronic 
outbreak  of  hostility  between  nation  and  nation,  the  immense  diffi- 
cclty  in  obtaining  peaceful  solutions  because  of  the  bitterness  of 
reciprocal  recrimination — all  this  is  the  primary  result  of  just  this 
iguorauce  and  irresponsibility  of  which  I  speak,  and  a  general  conflict 
will  be  the  ultimate  result,  if  the  Providence  which  watches  over  the 
aafety  of  the  world  and  intervenes  when  the  hour  has  come,  does 
not  bring  forth  one  of  those  events  which,  by  their  illuminatiug  clear- 
n«8S,  Bcatter  the  shadows  where  lurk  the  errors  spread  abroad  by 
tgnorance  and  malice.  Of  course,  the  European  press,  where  journal- 
itttt  ia  marked  by  pride  and  passion  which  lead  to  irresponsible  utter- 
ance, becomes  the  accomplice  of  this  international  bitterness,  and, 
being  without  sufficient  power  to  resist  the  stream,  complicates  and 
•ggnvates  daily  the  accumulating  dangers  which  hang  as  an  incubus 
wer  the  whole  world. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  Can  a  body  of  jour* 
naliats  be  created  whose  professional  education,  established  training, 
*nd  certified  aptitudes  will  reassure  the  public  conscience  ?  Or  must 
tbe  remedy  for  this  danger  which  I  note,  and  which  constitutes  a 
growing  menace  for  the  whole  of  society,  be  sought  in  another 
direction  ?     I  wish  to  seek  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

Can  such  a  body  of  journalists  be  created  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
Jeply,  contrary  to  the  general  opinioUj  that  not  only  can  it  be  done, 
^t  that  it  must  be,  and  that  indeed  this  is  a  work  of  the  utmost 
ttTgency,  And  first  I  define  a  journalist  as  any  man  who  lives 
exclasively  by  regularly  writing  in  a  regularly  appearing  joarnal  • 
<»1B  who  is  a  part — not  necessarily  a  fixture,  but  a  normal  part — of  a 
fegnlariy  organised  sheet,  and  who  treats,  in  one  or  more  such  sheets, 
^^g  questions  whatever  their  nature.  A  man  who  writes  exclusively 
in  reviews  is  not  a  journalist,  or  he  has  ceased  to  be  one,  and  the 
■pecial  education  of  which  I  dream  as  necessary  to  make  a  journalist 
^  not  apply  to  him.  I  must  note  also  that  the  journalist  who 
'^ives  this  special  training  and  education  will  not  be  a  journalist 
according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  "When  a  law* 
•todeut  has  received  his  diploma  he  may  be  inscribed  as  a  barrister, 
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don  tbe  legal  robe,  and  enter  upon  hia  practical  career — if  he  can  get 
a  case  I     But  there  is  no  assurance  that  he  luay  not  be  quite  dumb 
when  he  would  utter  the  very  first  word  of  his  plea.     ]t  would  hardly 
ever  occur  to  a  man  who  stammers  or  is  deaf  to  take  up  the  lawyer's 
profession  J  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  &tam  merer  could  not  conduct 
effectively  a  case  in  the   courts,  and  whatever  the  real  value  of  his 
eloquence,  his  natural  disadvantages  would  destroy  the  main  effect  of 
his  persuasiveness.     What  1  am  getting  at  is  simply  this,  that  the^ 
man  who  would  enter  a  school  of  journalism  should    feel    a   positive 
'*  call"  to  this  vocation,  should  have  in  him  the  unwearying  vigilance 
which  is    an   absolute  condition  of   it ;  the   love  of  danger,  of  civil 
danger  that  is,  and  a   real   peril  ;   a  boundless  curioaity  and   love  for 
truth,  and   a  special   and  marked   fat-ility  of  rapid  assimilation   and 
comprehension.     A   man,  for  instance,  who,  after  conversing  with 
specialist— having    first,    of    coarse,    familiarised    himself   with    the 
elements,  whether  theoretical  or  practicnl^  of  the  question  in  hand — 
does  not  understand  the  special  explanations  given  him  well   enough 
to  reproduce  them  in  generally  intelligible  language »  is  a  man  whose 
vocation  us  an  active  journalist  appears  to  me  doubtful.      Bat  take  a 
Toung   man   posaerising   the    first  scholarly  diplomas    in    his   country 
proving  his  acquirements  in  this  order  of  ideas,  and  if  he  enjoys  goodj 
health,  if  he  has  the  free  use  of  all  his  bodily  faculties,  if  he  sees  and! 
hears  accurately,  and  knows  how  to  express  quickly  what  he  hear^ 
and  sees,  tlien,  if  he  wishes  to  bo  a  journalist,  take  him   in  handu 
undertake  hia  education,  give  to  him  that   general  equipment   fitteci 
for  the  varied  forms  of  battle  which  such  a  career  implies,  and  if  yoa 
do  not  make  a  great  journalist  of  him,  you  will  at   all   events  makei 
one  who  can  easily  staud  comparison  with  any,  even  the  most  anthori-^ 
tative,  product  of  the  utterly  disorganised  journalism  of  to-day»      Buti 
you  will  do  more  than  this  ;  you  wilt  have  created  a  type,  one  of  a 
special  class,  now  isolated  and  rare,  but  soon  to  increase  and  multiplvi 
— the  type  of  the  journalist  elet-t,  standing  head  and  shoulders   abov6^ 
the  common  stream  of  contemporary  journalists.      In  other  profe^ssions 
those  who  issue  from  a  special  school,  with  a  special  training,  are  ft 
model  for  others  less  favoured   by  fortune;  they  precede  and  guidd 
the  latter,  and,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  always  maintain  their  lea^ 
So  it  must    be  in   journalism  whenever  in    any  country  a  national 
school  of  journalism  shall  have  been  created. 

One  day  I  called  together  six  of  my  friends  belonging  to  different 
nationalities.  I  submitted  to  them  my  idea,  and  we  elaborated 
together  a  scheme.  I  will  not  give  our  programme  in  detail,  but  I 
will  say  that  we  insisted,  first,  that  the  young  aspirant  to  journalismj 
should  have  finished  his  eighteenth  year,  and  should  possess  the  first 
regular  degree  according  to  the  collegiate  education  of  his  country. 
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^  ired  the  physical  capacities  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  We 
demanded  that  he  should  be  seriously  ^'rounded  in  the  elements  of 
two  laogaages  other  than  his  own*  We  insisted  furthermore  on 
banDg  iive  years  of  his  time,  so  that  his  career  should  not  begin 
before  he  was  twenty-three,  or  even  later,  A  younger  man  cannot 
be  expected  to  possess  the  maturity  necessary  to  judge' the  causes 
ud  effects  of  events  with  security  ;  for  his  judgment  will  be  confined 
to  the  present  hori2on,  and  however  little  in  this  or  that  case  general 
ideas  may  be  necessary,  if  he  has  pride  and  has  made  an  error  of 
judgment,  this  judgment  wOl  have  its  baneful  effect  upon  his  mind 
ibr  all  the  rest  of  his  days.  We  would  then  place  this  young  man  in 
the  hands  of  professors  who  for  two  years  would  teach  him  the 
'  '  V  and  literature  of  each  of  the  great  historic  and  literary 
1  DS  of  Europe,  running  over  remote  periods  very  rapidly,  and 
becoming  more  careful  and  detailed  as  one  drew  nearer  to  the  present 
moment.  He  would  be  initiated  into  the  origin  and  tendencies  of 
spirit  of  his  most  remarkable  contemporaries  in  every  country.  He 
would  be  given  a  general  idea  of  the  political  constitutions,  the 
ethnologic  and  climatic  conditions^  the  products,  the  geographical 
situation,  the  means  of  communication,  the  armed  forces,  the  budgets 
lad  the  pablic  debts  of  every  nation.  He  would  be  given  the  docu- 
meDta  necessary  for  consultation.  He  would  be  taught  to  draw  both 
Uodscapes  and  the  human  face.  He  would  learn  to  box,  to  ride  on 
horseback,  and  to  use  a  revolver  ;  but  the  science  of  arms,  so  called, 
Mfould  be  rigorously  interdicted,  because  a  man  obliged  to  support  his 
wgnmenta  by  weapons,  or  who  indulges  in  personalities  which  place, 
!0  to  speak,  arms  in  the  hands  of  his  foes,  is  neither  a  journalist 
ir  worthy  to  be  one. 

Finally,  such  a  pupil  would  undergo  a  graduating  examination, 
Jind  if  he  failed  in  any  way  to  satisfy  his  instructors,  he  would  remain 
Another  year  ;  after  which,  for  three  years  more,  he  would  spend  in 
wocession  some  months  at  school  or  college  in  other  lands,  so  that 
remaining  three  years  should  be  used  up  by  his  presence  at  foreign 
>l8of  journalism,  and  travel  in  countries  where  these  schools  are 
kblished,  as  well  as  in  countries  where  they  might  not  yet  exist- 
these  schools  of  journalism  should  form  a  federation.  Every 
cclasive  political  opinion  should  be  banished  from  them.  The 
itruction  should  be  eclectic,  without  any  possibility  of  pressure  from 
)nt,  and  quite  free  from  jmHi-pris  ;  and  the  free  judgment  oP 
i^pTjpil,  formed  by  e.\perience  and  conviction,  should  be  respected. 
;^e  pupUs  of  one  school,  by  this  scheme,  would  be  received  in  any 
of  the  other  schools  without  any  extra  expense,  the  cost  of  the 
^tir«  course  having  been  fixed  in  advance,  and  no  new  item  being 
luced,  either  for  removal  or  trips  made  at  the  professora   orders. 
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Appeal  was  to  be  made  to  the  good  wishes  of  any,  to  the  resources, 
even  of  the  world,  in  the  name  of  social  safety  and  the  general  good, 
to  help  in  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  these  schools,  Botli 
resident  and  travelling  scholarships  wonId»  of  coarse,  be  established, 
fts  WYsIl  as  retreats  for  old  age,  or  those  temporarily  iU  from  diseases 
OQDteacted  in  the  fnlfilment  of  their  duty. 

Each  school,  moreover,  wonld  obtain  from  the  serious  le&dbg 
journals  in  its  nmgfabonrhood  the  promise  to  employ,  accordiDg'  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  journal,  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  who  m 
thus  provided  with  their  final  diplomas.  We  came  together,  mr 
friends  and  I,  on  several  occasions  to  work  out  onr  programme,  ssd 
when  it  was,  as  we  thonght,  complete,  we  parted,  each  taking  a  copy, 
and  agreeing  to  puraoe  in  oar  several  coantries  the  realisation  of  oar 
projected  plan,  promising,  moreover,  to  come  together  again  at  tlie 
end  of  a  year  to  report  on  what  we  had  been  able  to  accomplish^  sod 
then,  if  our  plan  seemed  feasible^  to  follow  it  out ;  and,  if  not^J^ 
abandon  it. 

Bat  by  a  happy  coincidence,  just  as  we  were  separating, 
indeed,  while  we  were  deliberating,  I  received  a  letter  from  Utwcht, 
in  which  a  gentleman  unknown  to  me  asked  me  if  I  would  not  c&re 
to  have  with  me  his  son,  who  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  wha, 
wanting  to  be  a  joamalist,  thought  that  he  might  develop  his 
and  come  throngh  to  a  saccessfal  end  under  my  eye  and  di 
I  showed  the  letter  to  my  friends ;  we  had  the  yoMxig  man  com^ 
see  ns;  he  pleased  us;  we  drew  up  for  him  a  programme  which  he 
followed,  and  which  he  will  continue  to  follow  to  the  end  ;  and  with 
common  consent  we  adjourned  until  the  completion  of  the  experiment 
thus  begun.  I  must  say  that  so  far  the  result  is  completely  BStis- 
factory.  The  young  man  has  begun  his  travels.  He  knows  almo^ 
the  whole  of  Europe.  He  has  written  to  now  one  or  another  of  ^^ 
from  almost  every  point,  letters  which  are  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting, and  he  promises  certainly  to  become  a  joamalist,  for  hi 
letterSy  the  exact  impression  of  the  moment,  with  the  fund  of  wide 
knowledge  which  he  already  has  in  his  mind,  betray  a  rapid  aH 
certain  judgment,  a  concise  and  graphic  style,  and  a  true  feeling  fo 
the  important  and  interesting  things  of  the  moment. 

But  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  experiment  can  scarcely,  whaterC 
its  success,  be  conclusive ;  it  can  only  be  encouraging.  I  am  \&t, 
tranquil  myself  as  to  the  future  of  our  common  papiL  He  will  b 
able  to  choose  and  he  will  be  received.  But  his  natural  aptitude 
are  more  marked  than  would  be  usually  the  case  in  those  who  cam 
to  our  schools ;  he  has  larger  resources,  and  greater  care  has  beei 
expended  upon  him,  whatever  the  zeal  which  the  special  professor 
might  expend  upon  their  pupils.      So   that   it   would  be  difticnlt  I 
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say  whether,  even  with  this  special  edacation,  all  the  pupils,  even 
tlKiBe  who  passed  brilliantly  through  their  studies,  would  become 
aooomplished  journalists.  But  what  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  these 
achools  would  create  in  each  country  a  class  of  select  journalists, 
igunst  whose  varied  and  complet-e  acquirements  any  newcomer  for 
this  career  would  meet  with  an  inevitable  check  owing  to  his  poverty 
of  experience  and  attainments.  Journalists  not  graduated  from  these 
aehoola  would  soon  form  an  inferior  class,  and  before  long  journalism 
established  as  a  definite  career  would  be  quite  purified,  as  it  were,  and 
include  only  authoritative  workers. 

At  all  events,  it  is  only  by  some  such  method  as  this,  as  I  am  con- 
Tinced — ^by  recruiting,  that  is,  the  personnel  of  universal  journalism 
only  from  among  the  competent — that  the  level  of  the  profession  can  be 
raised,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  work  produced,  but  also  in 
the  intiiusic  value  and  dignity  of  the  producers ;  thus  banishing  for 
erer  those  who  are  the  banp  of  the  profession,  the  pirates  and  footpads 
of  the  highway,  lured  thither  by  misery  or  chance,  who  arm  themselves 
with  a  pen  as  a  revolver,  and  who,  sheltered  behind  the  columns 
of  a  paper  as  behind  the  trees  of  a  forest,  have  made  in  certain 
countries  the  name  of  journalist  synonymous  with  an  insult  or  a 
calumny. 

Bat  the  school  would  not  of  itself  suffice.  In  every  capital  there 
wonld  have  to  be,  besides,  a  paper  called  The  Jicd/jfc,  appearing  every 
mornings  and  sustained  by  the  entire  public  opinion  in  the  name  of 
the  public  safety;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  henceforth  the 
happiness  or  the  unhappiness  of  nations  is  to  be  largely  dependent  on 
their  press,  and  according  as  the  press  is  good  or  bad,  honest  or  cor- 
rupt, will  the  nations  increase  or  diminish,  flourish  or  perish.  For 
their  own  safety,  therefore,  the  dignity  of  the  press  should  be  their 
firat  mterest.  This  paper.  The  Judge,  edited  by  the  most  competent 
and  authoritative  hands,  sustained  by  all,  and  speaking  in  the  name 
of  all,  written  in  a  pure,  clear,  direct  style,  opening  its  columns, 
nioreo7er,  to  outside  communications,  accepted  by  a  competent  com- 
niittee  above  suspicion,  would  take  up  every  morning  the  errors  of 
allusion — historical,  political,  geographical,  or  what  not — committed  in 
the  other  newspapers,  and  put  them  in  the  pillory.  It  would  call 
attention  as  well  to  the  wilful  errors  which  are  lies,  the  mistakes  of 
ignorance,  and  even  of  expression  ;  yes,  it  would  be  the  judge,  the 
^erdless  judge  of  all  that  was  false,  lying,  calumnious,  or  of  evil 
report,  presented  to  the  impressible  and  credulous  public.  It  would 
dissipate  vagueness.  It  would  in  the  end  succeed  in  forming,  with 
tte  help  of  The  Jvdge  in  other  countries,  a  universal  justice,  to 
^reea  all  errors,  to  chastise  bad  faith,  to  make  public  opinion  more 
^holeaome   and  sane,  and,  by  the  high  and  impartial  severity  of  its 
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jadgments,    it  would    force  those   who    enjoy  the    terrible  and  re* 
sponsible  honoar  of  holding  the  pen,  to  remember  their  doty  as  well 
as  their  interest,  and  to  bow  before  an  enlightened  public  opinion^ 
at  last  protected  against  the  poison  which  was  formerly  poured  onfc 
for  it. 

If,  as  may  be  said,  this  hope  is  but  a  dream,  I  nevertheless  trea^ 
sure  it  in  the  depths  of  my  soul,  for  there  is  no  other  hope  for  joor^ 
nalism,  and  if  it  does  not  follow  this  high  road,  the  only  alternative  is 
its  ruin  ;  and  this  ruin  will  be  mingled  with  the  universal  ruin  whicH 
it  will  have  caused. 

Blowitz. 
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jE  the  new  Parliament  was  elected  there  have  been  evident 
iigns  that  the  pablic  conscience  has  been  thoronghly  aroused 
bout  the  United  Kingdom  with  regard  to  the  terrible  evils 
ed  by  drink,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  the  Reform  of  the 
Laws  has  become  a  political  qnestion  of  the  first  magnitude 
no  politician  can  ignore  and  no  Member  of  Parliament  or 
g  candidate  can  hope  to  evade  or  escape. 
i  slight  contribution  to  the  final  solution,  I  propose  to  state  in 
!}icle  the  position  which  the  advanced  Temperance  party  in 
ontry  will  feel  bound  to  take  up  in  the  coming  controversy. 
:he  expression  '* Advanced  Temperance  Party"  I  wish  to  be 
bood  and  included  all  those  organisations  whose  avowed  objects 
otal  abstinence  for  the  individual ;  prohibition  for  the  State ; 
3r  both.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  British  Temperance 
I,  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  Independent  Order  of 
'emplars,  the  National  Temperance  League,  the  Scottish  Tem- 
3  League,  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association,  the  Irish 
ranee  League,  the  British  Women's  Temperance  Association, 
lat  Temperance  Benefit  Societies  of  the  Rechabites,  Sons  of 
ranee,  and  the  Phoenix,  with  a  host  of  provincial,  county,  or 
national  associations  too  numerous  for  mention, 
lit  from  this  list  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  temper- 
)cieties  in  the  Kingdom,  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
'.  Its  rules  do  not  prescribe  total  abstinence  for  the  indi- 
though  most  of  its  members  are  total  abstainers,  nor  does  it 
( for  prohibition,  though  many  of  its  members  are  among  its 
trenuous  advocates, 
imk  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  throughout  the  Kingdom 
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kt  least  700,000  parliamentary  electors  are  to  be  TouaiL  a 
remote  connection  with  one  or  other  of  these  societiei^  vki  i 
selves  personal  abstainers,  and  who  look  to  prohibitiozi 
>f  their  political  action. 

For  fifty  years  the  Advanced  Temperance  Party  has  had  a; 
monopoly  of  the  agitation  against  not  only  the  drinking  a 
society^  but  the  public-house  that  ministers  to  them.     Xo  a 
low  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  in  this  oonntxy  ii 
'rnitful  source  of  crime,  immorality,  vice,  pauperism,  diseue^i 
md  premature  death.    The  duty  of  dealing  with  so  deaily 
\  social  evil  as  drunkenness,  and  the  manifold  results  of 
'ests  alike  upon  the  shoulders  of  every  good  citizen,  and 
lively   upon  that  section  of  society  who,  by  their  habits  of  H 
lot  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  creation  of  the  eriL 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  public-houses  and  all  other  ( 
acilities  do  not  exist  for  the  teetotaller,  but  for  the  drinker; 
aw  is  explicit  enough  in  its  intention  that  they  should  ejaatyBBk; 
;he  drunkard,  but  for  the  moderate  drinker. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  social  products  of  the  liqnor 
sannot  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Total  Abstinence 
imong  these  products  are  a  million  paupers,  another  million 
iwo  hundred  thousand  jail-birds,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
;utes.  None  of  these  are  teetotallers;  practically,  the  whole irt W 
>e  found  among  drinkers.  We  therefore  claim,  as  an  Advanced  Tflfr 
)erance  Party,  that  we  have  purged  a  population  of  at  leestff 
nillions  in  this  country  from  all  this  mass  of  human  oam|rtioii{ 
ind  that  the  universal  accept^inee  of  total  abstinence  would  brifl 
vith  it  the  practical  extinction  of  poverty,  drunkenness^  crime,  fll' 
ice,  with  such  moriil  and  material  progress,  that  any  country  adflj*' 
Dg  our  principles  by  habit,  and  confirming  them  by  legislation,  wA 
n  consequence,  step  into  the  first  place  among  the  nations  of  the  vod^ 

We  further  contend  that,  while  the  Total  Abstinence  moyeioff* 
las  accomplished  direct  and  tangible  results  upon  the  mass  of  inteo- 
^erance  throughout  the  country,  it  is,  practically,  the  only  element 
Q  society  that  can  claim  to  have  done  so,  and  that  the  licenflDg 
eformer  has  nothing  else  but  that  movement  to  build  npoD.  I^ 
eaders,  therefore,  justly  insist  upon  taking  the  first  position  at  tltf^ 
libunal  of  public  opinion  which  is  about  to  decide  upon  the  coin^ 
0  be  taken  by  the  State  with  regard  to  an  evil  which  their  effifft« 
lone  have  been  able  to  abate.  They  cannot  consent  to  be  set  aside 
y  men  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof,  who  only  come  crowding  in  ^ 
he  edge  of  victory  to  share  the  glory  and  divide  the  spoil. 

The  problem  which  all  licensing  laws  have  tried  to  solve,  and  whid 
very  temperance  reformer,  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to  Mr.  Bitcbi^ 
opes  to  see  solved,  can  be  stated  in  a  sentence — viz.^  How  moderat< 
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may  obtain  a  reasonable  snpply  of  iDtoxicating  liquor  without 

g  tlie  community. 
y  can  want  mor©  than  this ;  but  the  Advanced  Temperance 
ill  not  rest  satisfied  with  anything  less.  We  hold  that  the 
ce  of  a  thousand  years  of  licensing  and  control  has  so  far 
get  this  problem  solved  ;  that  the  demoralisation  of  the  cora- 
always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  liquor  consumed ; 
amount  consumed  depends  largely  on  the  facilities  for  obtain- 
hich  are  called  into  existence. 

contending   that   nothing  short  of  prohibition  will  extin- 

e  demoralisation,  and  that  the  first  duty    of    a    Christian 

ent  is  to  get  rid  of  all  sources  of  national  demoralisation,  we 

ways  advocated,   initiated,   and  supported  every  attempt  to 

e   power   of  mischief  possessed    by  the    liquor  trade.      All 

ye  proposals  for  Sunday  closing,  shorter  hours,  prohibition  of 

children,  and  the  closing  of  liquor  shops  on    election   days, 

as  pressure  on  licensing  authorities  locally  and  schemes  for 

g  counter  attractions,  have  usually  aprung  from  our  ranks, 

an  from  the  ranks  of  moderate  drinkers, 

new  brooms  "  who  are  coming  into  the  movement  to  make  a 

eep  of  this  difficult  and  Intiicate  social  problem,  are  never 

f  taunting  the    Advanced  Temperance   Party   with  having 

all  wise  and  practical  legislation  in  the  past.     They  are 

enced.     We  have  only  to  demand  a  specific  statement  of  the 

r  measures  we  have  opposed.      W^hen  they  settle  down  to 

6  it  they  find  that  we  alone  and  not  the  Moderate  reformers 

een  mainly  identified  both  with  their  introduction  and  their 

complishment. 

commonest  contention  of  these  critics  is,  that  we  prevented 

I  Bill  of  1871   from  becoming  law,  and  this  is  so  frequently 

,   apon  that  I  will   deal  with  it  explicitly    as    a    sample    of 

kole.     I   have   before   me    as  I    write  a    letter  from  a    very 

piahed    licensing     reformer,     who    is     himself    busy    with    a 

pe'"   likely   to   attract   some    notice,    in   which   he   says:    **  I 

challenge  any  one  to  say  that  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 

ted   Bruce'a   Bill;  they  did   not  help  the  Government;  they 

the  Bill  with  suspicion,  and  evinced  pleasure  when  it   was 

Iwn,"       The   Speaker    has    taken    the   same    view    in    recent 

I  do  not  think  much  good  is  done  by  all  this  raking  up 

past,  but  it  is  as  well  to  make  it  clear  once  for  all  that  the 

Kingdom  Alliance  did  nothing  of  the  botL     They  accepted  it 

bold    and    comprehensive    measure,    contatDing     elements   of 

finality  ;   they  welcomed  and  approved  those  of  its  provisions 

were  calculated  to  limit  or  restrain  the  liquor  traffic,  especially 

ik  acceptance  of  the  Direct  Veto  principle  and  those  clauses 
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designed  to  effect  materl&l  reduction  in  the  nnmber  of  houses,  % 
diminution  of  the  hours  of  sale  on  weekday  and  Sunday,  heavy 
penalties  for  breaches  of  the  law,  and  a  eyfitem  of  efficient  inspection. 
The  opposition  of  the  Alliance  was  entirely  directed  to  those  clauses 
of  the  Bill  which  created  new  vested  interests,  and  exchanged  a 
licence  granted  for  one  year  only  for  a  licence  granted  for  ten  years. 
In  this  the  Alliance  simply  exercised  their  undoubted  and  special 
right  of  criticism.  Had  the  ten  years'  clauses  been  dropped  they 
would  have  accepted  the  Bill  with  enthusiasm.  Had  they  been 
defeated  in  their  efforts  to  amend  the  clauses  in  committee,  their 
leader  in  Parliam.ent,  having  voted  for  the  second  reading,  would 
have  voted  for  the  third  reading.  This  line  of  action  was  fully  anti- 
cipated by  the  authors  of  the  Bill,  In  a  *•  confidential  memorandum  " 
addressed  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  the  Cabinet,  dated  March  1<j,  1871,  he 
called  special  attention  to  three  objections  which  he  thought  might 
be  raised  against  his  BilL     I  quote  one  of  them  verbatim  : 

'* Objection  *i.  The  .second  objection  arises  from  ndvocatos  of  the  per* 
missive  prohibitory  jirinciple.  Whilist  the  mon*  intelligent  and  modenite  of 
tliem  would  regaid  the  proposed  iis  a  valmible  coiiipronnse  the  majority 
wouhl  see  in  it  an  impHe<i  admission  of  the  ri^'ht  of  compe nstition  and  a 
Pnrliameutai'y  a&surance  that  the  existing  system  should  be  continued  for 
ii  long  term.  Not  that  they  wr>uld  on  this  actn^uiit  oppowe  the  Bill  a?}  a 
whole,  but  they  wrmld  certainly  not  support  thf:-  proposition  for  a  term, 
until  all  their  efforts  had  failed  to  get  rid  of  it." 

This  anticipation  was  fulfilled.  On  April  20  the  Executiv€ 
Council  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  adopted  the  following  reso-j 
Intion,  and  sent  it  to  the  Home  Secretary : 


"The  Executive  Coum-il  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  having  full 
considerod  the  (^^^wriiment  Intoxicating  Liquors  Licensing  Bill,  resolve 
That  the  friends  of  the  A  lliauce  bo  recommended  not  to  oppose  the  seeondl 
reading  of  the  Kill,  with  the  tiistiuct  intention  of  obtaining  in  Committed 
the  insertion  of  an  absolute  veto  for  the  majority  of  the  ratepayei-s  on  th€| 
issue  of  all  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  li(iuoi*s,  and  the  eijually  abno-* 
lute  rejet^tion  of  all  eompensation  clauses/'  I 

The  Alliance  by  this  resolution  frankly  accepted  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  as  sound,  objecting  only  to  the  compensation  clauses,  and 
honestly  stating  their  intention  to  move  a  clause  enacting  the  DiredS 
Veto.  It  could  take  no  other  course,  its  aims  and  object  beii 
engrafted  into  its  full  title — The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for 
Total  and  Immediate  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

But  if,  as  the  Speaker  recently  contended,  the  Advanced  Temperanc 
Party  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  abandonment  of  Bruce'e  Billj 
we  call  into  the  witness-box  for  our  defence  the  author  of  the  BOI 
himself.  A  deputation  from  the  Alliance  met  Mr,  Bruce  on  ^lay  16, 
prior  to  the  debatd  on  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  after  the  withdrawal) 
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the  Government  measure, 
he  said : 


In  Mr.   Bruce's  speech  to  the  deputa- 


"  Whxt  the  country  wanted  was  a  strong  measure  for  checking  and  regu- 
lating drink  ;  iind  it  wiis  for  that  the  inea.Kure  was  hrouglit  forttartl  which 
ilieywere  loduced  to  withdniw.  It  was  not  true  that  the  Bill  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  publican  inrere.st.  (iovorn- 
iiient  never  expected  any  measure  to  pass,  especially  if  it  were  ti  good  one, 
without  opposition.  liui  it  was  on  account  of  wtini  of  time  to  carrtf  the 
>■<•  tfuit  it  iraa  withdratnt.  He  ino8t  eanxestly  trusted  that  some  mea- 
iif»roved  by  the  experience  w)iich  had  been  obttiined,  and  the  opinions 
wiucli  hitd  been  eipreesed  on  both  side**,  wonUl  be  introduced  at  some  future 
lime.  It  would  lie  a  great  s^itisfaction  to  him  if  he  could  carry  this  session 
what  were  termed  the  police  clauses,  which  would  have  a  wholesome  effect. 
Jt  would  be  still  uioi'e  SHtisfat'tory  if  they  coidd  cany  a  mea^^uie  to  diminish 
ilie  number  of  public- houses,  and  which  would  at  the  Hfime  time  secure  tho 
result  that  those  remiLiniDg  should  be  improved," 

The  few  words  I  have  italicised  are  explicit  enough.  If  the  violent 
<jpposition  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  was  the  reason  why  the 
Bill  was  withdrawn,  how  is  it  that  when  the  calprits  had  the  audacity 
to  come  before  Mr.  Bruce  in  person,  not  only  was  there  no  word  of 
reproach,  but  entirely  other  reasons  were  given  for  the  action  of  the 
Government  ? 

It  is  almost  childish  to  urge  that  objection  to  a  single  element  in 
a  great  measure  is  fatal  to  the  whole,  especially  when  the  objection 
IB  raised  by  a  very  small  minority  of  the  House  to  clauses  which 
woald  have  been  supported  by  a  large  majority  from  both  parties. 
But,  if  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  had  been  guilty  of  factious 
obstruction,  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  section  of  the  Advanced  temperance 
Party,  and  the  remainder  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  action.  I 
«  very  active  part  myself  in  the  agitation  in  favour  of  Bruce's 
M,  and  I  speak  with  certain  knowledge  when  I  say  that  the  majority 
otth&t  party  were  sincerely  desirous  to  see  the  Bill  passed  into  law, 
•ad  were  the  only  portion  of  the  electorate  who  agitated  in  its  favour. 
Hived  in  Liverpool  in  1B71,  and  the  only  public  meeting  that  was 
sQBimoned  in  that  city  in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  convened  by  myself 
lii  the  Concert  Hall,  at  which  a  resolution  was  unanimously  carried 
^y  a  large  and  earnest  audience  of  advanced  temperance  reformers, 
^^ery  other  meeting  held  in  Ldverpool  was  called  by  the  trade  in 
their  own  interests.  The  moderate  temperance  reformer  of  1871  was 
^bnlf  conspicuous  by  his  indifference  and  his  abstention  from  all 
Potation,  not  only  in  Liverpool,  but  all  over  the  country.  The  Bill 
1  coHipaed,  because  the  Government  of  the  day  could  not  find  time  to 
^b'^Qwith  it  in  the  face  of  the  clamour  of  the  liquor  trade — practically, 
*^tr  only  friends  and  supporters  in  the  constituencies  were  the 
Motallers,  The  Government  will  find  now,  as  then,  but  more 
^tensely,  that  the  force  they  will  get  in  the  constituencies  in  favour 
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of  temperance  reform  of  any  kind,  moderate  or  extreme,  will  b 
organised  and  set  in  motion  entirely  by  the  great  total  abstaininj 
organisations,  and  that  the  '^  Licensing  Jleformer  "  will  not  get  oat  c 
his  *'  armchair*"  We  are  ready  to  move  these  forces  to  some  ptn 
pose,  but  it  must  be  for  the  principles  for  wMch  we  have  lived  am 
fought  for  fifty  years. 

The  position  of  the  Advanced  Temperance  Party  at  the  present  crid 
is  unchanged  from  what  it  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years,  W 
know  what  we  want,  and  we  mean  to  get  it.  There  is  no  diifereno 
of  opinion  among  ni,  no  hesitation  with  regard  to  policy.  Our  legis 
lativ©  demand  can  be  stated  in  six  words — Sunday  Closing,  Direc 
Veto,  No  Compensation. 

The  moment  the  practical  politician  leaves  our  anchorage  he  i 
tossed  npon  the  sea  of  the  licensing  reformer ;  he  is  pulled  hitber  b] 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  thither  by  the  Church  of  England  Temperanoi 
Society  ;  bewildered  by  the  Westminster  Bill,  the  Manchester  scheme 
Xiord  Kandolph  Chorchiirs  Bill^  and  a  score  of  others ;  he  only  escapei 
the  Scylla  of  compensation  for  the  Charybdis  of  a  time-limit.  If  h 
manages  to  steer  clear  of  a  Licensing  Board  ml  hot\  he  finds  himeeli 
stranded  on  the  County  Council,  or  flung  upon  the  quicksand  of  i 
philanthropic  society.  All  his  crew  are  captains,  and  every  oo 
shouts  orders  through  bis  own  private  speaking-trumpet. 

On  one  point  only  are  all  these  maltifarious  licensing  authoritie 
agreed  ;  that  if  the  '*  extreme "  Temperance  Party  would  but  b 
**  moderate,"  and  give  up  their  extreme  proposals,  alt  would  be  righl 
and  the  ship  would  come  to  port. 

Bot  this  13  precisely  what  we  will  not  do.  We  have  given  oa 
lives  to  fifty  years  of  agitation,  and  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  a 
pounds  in  convincing  the  country  that  our  proposals  are  reasonable 
practical,  and  possible,  and  we  have  succeeded.  We  have  been  lei 
by  men  who  have  grown  white  in  the  cause,  who  know  every  detail  o 
eveiy  licensing  experiment  that  has  been  made  in  the  civilised  world 
and  whose  knowledge  is  based  upon  deep  study  and  ripe  experience. 

Our  main  proposal,  the  Direct  Veto,  has  now  been  adopted  by  thi 
Government  of  the  day.  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  the  Direct  Veto  int^ 
his  election  address;  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Si 
George  Trevelyan,  and  Mr. Thomas  Burt  have  successively  presided  ove 
the  great  annnal  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  **  United  Xingdon 
Alliance."  Mr.  Morley,  in  a  powerful  speech  which  he  deliverei 
on  March  18»  1891,  in  support  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Welsl 
Direct  Veto  Bill,  put  the  case  for  the  Direct  Veto,  as  compared  witl 
other  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  in  a  nutshell 
He  said  x 

"  All  parties  had  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  plaoo  licensing  powen 
under  popular  control,  arid  these  who  suppoiled  the  Bill  added  the  supple^ 
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'menUiry  proposition  that  it  was  only  effective  control  when  a  decisive 
majority  in  the  commuQity  were  given  the  power  of  saying  '  Yes*  or  'No  ' 

to  the  resolutions  contained  in  the  Bill It  was  exactly  in  the  best 

iiit*»rBst«  of  municipal  goveiiiment  that  he  believed  they  would  be  wise  in 
spiring  them  in  their  elections  fiH>m  a  quefetion  so  full  of  perturbing,  pas- 
*iouate,  and  confusing  elements  as  this,  and  he  contended  that  they  would 
be  all  the  more  likely  to  obtain  desirable  and  ciipable  representatives  on 
their  local  bodies  if  they  kept  the  elections  free  from  all  excitement  of  a 
lioeiiee  or  no  licence  ticket." 

And  ia  these  words  he  undoubtedly  expressed  the   couvictions  and 
pledges  of  the   Government   of  which   he    is  now    so  influential   a 
^^member. 

^H  This  attitude  of  the  Government  is  the  natural  resalt  of  the  pro- 
^wreBs  of  public  opinion,  as  recorded  in  the  most  direct  method  of 
^F educated  public  opinion,  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
I  lS6i  the  first  vote  was  taken  on  the  Direct  Veto,  then  embodied  in 
the  Permissive  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson;  it  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  257.  In  1H68  the  majority  against  fell  to 
106;  in  1871,  the  year  of  Bruce  a  Bill,  to  72 ;  in  1879,  on  resolution^ 
it  was  88.  These  defeats  were  turned  into  victory  in  1880,  when  the 
same  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  26.  Fresh  progress  was 
Diade  in  1883,  when  not  only  was  the  resolution  carried  by  a  majority 
of  87,  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet  voted  for  it.  In  1891,  a  Conservative  Parliament 
carried  the  second  reading  of  the  Direct  Veto  Bill  for  Wales  by  a 
majority  of  seven.  There  ia  no  question  abont  the  willingness  of 
the  present  Parliament  to  vote  for  the  Direct  Veto  by  a  very  large 
niajority. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  likely  to  surrender  our  impregnable  position 
with  regard  to  the  main  plank  of  our  platform  at  the  call  of  licence 
reformers  who  cannot  agree  among  themselves  about  a  substitute ; 
we  shall  insist  upon  the  Direct  Veto  forming  an  integral  part 
of  any  licensing  scheme  that  may  be  brought  forward  as  a  final 
settlement. 

^K  At  any  rate,  our  friends  the  moderate  reformers  might  in  the  mean- 
^Bltme  let  us  know  what  it  really  is  that  we  are  to  accept  in  place  of 
Ottr  extreme  and  more  radical  proposals.  Is  it  to  be  the  Bishop  of 
Cbe«ter'a  scheme  of  an  adaptation  of  Scandinavian  law  to  British 
^^abits  and  customs  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
^HBocietj'a  Licensing  Board  mi  hoc  /  or  the  **  Manchester"  Licensing 
^^eform  Bill,  which  revives  Bruce*3  ?  or  the  '*  Westminster"  Licensing 
Law  Amendment  Bill  ?  When  they  are  agreed  upon  a  practical 
Bill,  we  will  simply  ask  them  to  insert  a  clause  giving  the  Direct 
^ etc  to  districts;  another,  closing  public-houses  on  Sundays;  and 
to  omit  compensationj  when  we  will  fall  into  line  with  them  quite 
aoucably. 
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I  slionld  like  to  make  it  clear  why  tlie  Advanced  Temperance  Party 
cannot  consistently  become  the  authors  of  licensiJiff  schemes.  They 
do  not  beliave  in  licensing  at  all.  To  them  the  trade  in  intoxicatiiig' 
liquors  is  immoral,  its  effect  on  society  disasfcrona,  and  they  believe 
that  these  conditions  are  very  slightly  affected  by  changes  of  licensing 
authorities,  or  the  character  of  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  itself ; 
that  a  liquor  shop  is  potent  for  mischief  whether  it  is  licensed  by  ^ 
bench  of  magistrates,  a  county  council  committee,  or  an  elected  board, 
and  that  intoxicating  liquor  will  intoxicate,  whether  the  seller  is  a 
philanthropist  or  a  monopolist  brewer. 

But  while  few  associationa  of  advanced  temperance  men  prepare  or 
advocate  licence  reform  schemes — being  by  conviction  prohibitionist& 
— our  adoption  of  the  principle  of  /frrmissim'  prohibition  compels  us  to 
a  very  keen  interest  in  every  proposed  change  in  the  Hcensing  system 
applicable  to  districts  which  may  not  elect  to  adopt  the  Direct  Veto. 
Every  attempt  to  legislate  in  the  direction  of  restriction  of  sale,  limi- 
tation of  hours,  diminotion  of  licences,  or  rigorous  inspection,  gets  oar 
prompt  support,  with  a  watchful  eye  that  nothing  is  proposed  which 
will  render  it  in  any  way  more  difficult  to  get  the  Veto  eventually 
adopted. 

Many  of  us  as  individuals  are  avowed  reformers,  and,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  restrictive  alterations  in  the 
licensing  system  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  the  result  of  tht^ 
action  of  individuals,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  associations   identified 
with   the  Advanced  Temperance  Party,      I   am  the  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Temi>erance  Associations,  federated  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  measures  of  temperance  reform  upon  whicl> 
the  component  associationa,  through  their  dt^legates,  are  able  to  agre9«< 
As  a  Federation,  we  are  inflexible  in  our  demand  for  Sunday  cloainj 
and  the  power  of  the  Direct  Veto  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  our  separate 
and  collective  influence  ie  always  at  the  command  of  individual   poli- 
ticians  or  Governments  who    bring  forward   legislation    in   any  w&\ 
calculated  to  make  it  easier  to  do  right,  and  more  difficult  to  do  wrong 
in  the  administration  of  the  licensing  system  where  the  Veto  is  nol 
adopted.     On  the  broa<l  question  of  licensing  reform  we  give  up  tht 
initiative  to  those  who  believe  it  possible  to  devise  methods  by  whicl*^ 
the  liquor  trade  may  exist,  without  detriment  to  the  public  welfare^ 
We  know  of  no  such  method ;  if  we  did,  we  would  produce  it  gladly.  - 
We  simply  support  every  proposal  that  tends  to  sobriety,  and  oppose** 
everything   that   panders  to   monopoly  and  vested   interest,  or  that 
obstructs  the  practice  or  traverses  the  principle  of  the  Direct  Veto. 

I  think  I  have  now  fairly  laid  down  the  attitude  of  the  Advanced 
Temperance  Party.  Our  views  and  our  objects  are,  happily^  the  same 
as  those  professed  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  We  have  no  reason 
whatever   to  doubt  their  hona  Jifks^  or  their  good  intentions.     They 
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are  pledged  to  give  us  the  Direct  Veto,  and  they  will,  as  honest  men, 
do  their  best  to  fdlfil  their  pledge  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  they 
wish  to  travel  beyond  the  simple  applicati6n  of  the  Veto  power  on  the 
thorny  roftd  of  licensing  reform,  they  will  meet  with  no  obstacles 
laid  down  by  us,  but  will  receive  all  the  assbtance  we  can  give  in  the 
task  of  removing  those  laid  down  by  others.  We  know  we  can  secure 
nothing  without  their  help.  We  are  equally  sure  they  cannot  carry 
the  constituencies  without  ours.  Our  interests  are,  therefore,  identical. 
We  will  support  them  in  every  proposal  of  licensing  reform  that 
involves  no  actual  sacrifice  of  principle.  Our  faith  in  the  eventual 
power  of  the  Direct  Veto  to  deal  effectually  with  the  evils  of  drink 
and  intemperance  will  fully  justify  us,  if  that  be  honestly  conceded, 
in  joining  heartily  in  any  proposal  to  Emit,  restrain,  or  control  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  meanwhile. 

In  the  short  time  that   remains  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 

onr  efforts  will  naturally  be  directed  to  making  our  own  calling  and 

election  sure  with  those  members  of  the  Cabinet  entrusted  with  the 

preparation  of  the  Bill ;  leaving   it  to  the  advocates  of  the  various 

Ucensing  reform    schemes,  whose  presence  upon  the  battle-field  we 

welcome  aa  friends   and  allies,  to  influence  them    towards  the  best 

methods   in  that  direction.     I  think  it  a  fair  distribution  of  labour 

and  responsibility.     It   is   for  the   Cabinet,  not  for  the   Advanced 

Temperance  Party,  to  reconcile  their  various  proposals,  and  weld  them 

into  a  harmonioDS  whole. 

I  will  now  lay  aside  for  the  moment  my  character  of  "  Extremist,'* 

and  consider  what  elements  within  these  various  schemes,  upon  which 

^ere  may  appear  to  be  some  semblance  of  agreement,  are  harmonious 

nth  the   principles  of  the  Advanced  Temperance  Party,  and   may 

Peaeonably  claim  their  co-operation  and  support. 

There  are  practically  five  schemes  of  licensing  reform  before  the 
country,  all  of  which  meet  with  a  certain  measure  of  support,  though 
1  fail  to  find  any  real  eUrforai  strength  behind  them,  and  whatever 
propelling  force  they  are  eventually  to  receive  will  have  to  come  as 
uaual  from  the  Advanced  Temperance  Party : 

1,  The  Bishop  of  Chester^s  proposal  for  an  adaptation  to  this 

country  of  the  best  elements  of  the  Scandinavian  systems. 

2.  The  very  able  Bill  introduced  into  the  last  Parliament  by 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

Z,  The  Bill  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 

4.  The  Manchester  scheme,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  social 
reformers,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  is  chairman, 
the  late  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  was  vice- 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Wm,  0*H&olon  secretary. 

h.  The  Bill  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  known  as  the  "West^ 
minster"  scheme. 
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It  is  not  very  easy  to  diecusa  the  Eisliop  of  Cliester*a  views  until 
they  are  drafted  into  a  Bill,  It  is  not  fair  to  construct  a  Bill  for 
hioi  out  of  his  speecliea  and  letters,  as  some  hostile  critics  have  done. 
It  appears  to  me  that  three  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  bishop 
before  impartial  criticism  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He 
should  first  draft  his  Bill,  then  articles  of  association  for  a  public 
company  under  his  Bill  to  take  over  the  Chester  liqnor  trade,  and 
thirdly  a  prospectus  on  which  he  proposes  to  raise  the  needful  capital. 
These,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  would  give  the  public  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  his  scheme  than  they  possess  at  present.  The  foundation 
principle  of  his  Bill  is,  that  licensed  victnaOing  has  got  into 
bad  hands,  and  ought  to  be  transferred  to  good  men.  To  that 
the  advanced  temperance  reformer  is  indifferent,  failing  to  see  that 
the  natare  of  drink  and  its  effect  npou  the  human  brain  are  in 
any  way  affected  by  its  being  sold  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  instead 
of  Sir  Andrew  Walker,  Bart,  who  now  owns  most  of  the  Chester 
public-houses,  who  is  a  notable  philanthropist,  the  sheriff  of  his 
county,  has  been  twice  mayor  of  Liverpool^  who  has,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  and  Mr.  William  Rath  bone,  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  and  who  obtained  his  title  in  recognition  of  his 
great  benevolence  and  public  spirit,  from  the  same  Prime  Minister 
who  appointed  Dr.  Jayne  Bishop  of  Chester. 

I  am  saved  all  necessity  for  criticism  of  the  Cheater  scheme  by  the 
obvious  fact  that  under  any  of  the  other  foar  schemes  it  can  b© 
applied  readily  to  any  licensing  district,  without  further  legislation. 
They  all  alike  contemplate  a  final  condition  of  things,  at  the  furthest 
within  five  years  (the  limit  the  Bishop  of  Cheater  himsielf  prescribes), 
when  existing  licences  shall  absolutely  determine.  The  licensing 
authority  in  Chester  can  then,  at  its  own  discretion,  confer  every 
licence  they  choose  to  grant  upon  a  company  of  philanthropists,  of 
which  the  bishop  may  be  chairman.  Of  the  abstract  justice  of 
depriving  one  philanthropist  of  10  per  cent,  profit,  with  a  view 
of  conferring  5  per  cent,  profit  on  another,  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  If  the  Advanced  Party  are  asked  to  accept  the  bishop's 
scheme  as  a  snhdiffftr  for  their  demands,  we  flatly  refuse  even 
to  consider  such  a  proposal.  If,  however^  such  machinery  for 
its  application  as  may  be  required  is  included  in  any  Bill  dealing 
with  licensing,  for  districts  that  may  not  apply  the  Direct  Veto,  most 
of  U3  would  accept  it,  and  be  glad  to  see  a  very  interesting  experiment 
tried,  I  will,  therefore,  pass  on  from  the  Lishop  of  Chester's  scheme, 
which  excites  no  hostility  in  my  mind  if  it  is  to  be  experimental  and 
not  compulsory,  or  if  it  is  to  be  collateral  to  ours,  and  not  substitu- 
tionary, to  a  brief  consideration  of  those  points  of  agreement  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  other  and  more  formulated  propoa&ls. 

It   is   a   striking  justification   of  our  inflexible   insistance  on  the 
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Direct  Veto  that  each  of  these  four  admit  the  principle,  and  that 
three  of  them  provide  distinct  machinerj  for  ita  appUcatioo,  though 
not  such  machinery  as  w©  can  accept  as  satisfactory. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  practically  provides 

for  it  by  an  ad  hoc  board  popularly  elected,  whose   powers  run  right 

ap  to   prohibition.      The  "  Manchester  "    Bill    prohibits  by  a  three- 

foarth    majority    and    the    *'  Westminster  '*    by    a    two-third  ;   Lord 

Uandolpb  Churchill's  Bill   requiring  two-thirds  of  all  the  voters  on 

the  register.     Our  demand  is  for  a  bare   majority   on  the  principle 

tkt  if  any  difference  is  to  bo  made  at    all,   it  should  rather  lean  to 

the  side   of  sobriety   than   of  intemperance,      W©  could  not  for  a 

moment  accept  so  farcical  a  vote  as  two-thirds  of  the  entire  register, 

or 90  one-sided  an  arrangement  as  that  contained  in  the  '*  Westminster" 

Bill,  which  requires  a  two- thirds  majority  for  prohibition,  but  which 

peroiitB  repeal  by  a  bare  half  majority. 

We  find  the  greatest  possible  encoaragement  to  stand  firmly  by 
the  Direct  Veto  in  its  integrity  when  we  find  the  principle  so  frankly 
admitted  and  adopted  by  such  Conservative  forces  as  the  authors  of 
these  various  Bills,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  willing  that  it  should 
be  included  in  his  own  Bill,  if  the  IJonae  of  Commons  chose  to 
insert  clauses  enacting  it. 

We  find  equal  encouragement  to  stand  firm  on  our  position  of 
"  No  Compensation  '*  when  we  find  these  same  Conservative  forces, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  makes  no  pro- 
mhik  in  his  Bill,  agreed  on  the  absolute  extinction  of  all  supposed 
vested  interest  and  monopoly  by  the  concession  of  a  ' '  time  limit " 
of  five  years.  It  appears  to  me  but  yesterday  that  the  united  forces 
of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal-Unionist  members  were  standing  fast 
for  twenty- four  years'  purchase  of  the  difference  in  value  between 
premiaes  with  and  without  a  licence,  treating  the  licence  itself  as 
though  it  were  an  absolute  freehold.  The  utmost  time  limit  to  which 
I  could  myself  be  a  consenting  party  would  be  twelve  months  from 
the  next  Annual  Brewster  Sessions,  believing  that  there  is  no  stopping- 
pl«ce  between  it  and  the  full  recognition  of  a  freehold  value, 

I  venture  to  warn  the  Government  against  all  dallying  with  such 
«i  unsound  principle  as  is  involved  in.  compensation  of  any  kind, 
and  the  danger  which  must  beset  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  would 
ennct  a  time  limit.  An  Act  giving  a  Direct  A'eto  power  on  licences 
^  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers,  accompanied  by  stringent  reforms  in 
^dmioistration,  and  great  limitations  of  the  trade  in  districts  not 
^opting  the  Veto,  jX/stponed  in  its  i/pt ration  for  five  years,  would 
invoke  a  fierce  agitation  for  its  repeal  by  all  Lit[uordom,  backed  by 
^oee  persuasive  arguments  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  in 
"^eot  election  petitions.  If  a  general  election  intervened  between 
the  passing    of  the   Act  and   its   operation    five  years  after^  every 
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CoQservative  candidate  would  be  pledged  to  repeal,  and  if  thil 
party  carried  th©  country  we  shoald  have  all  our  work  to  do  ovei 
again.  As  well  propose  the  deferring  of  Home  Rule  after  tbl 
passing  of  the  Act  for  five  years  and  expect  Ulster  to  keep  quiel 
The  Liberal  party  have  no  more  skilful  or  powerful  enemy  than  tlw 
liquor  trade.  They  are  now  speaking  with  that  enemy  in  the  gatu 
Let  them  arise,  smite  and  spare  not !  If  the  licence  reformer  i 
ready  for  five  years,  I  am  sure  the  constituencieB  are  ready  for  twelve 
months. 

On  the  important  question  of  reduction  in  the  hours  of  sale,  the 
advanced  and  moderate  temperance  reformers  are  agreed  in  demaud 
ing  it.  All  the  schemes,  including  Lord  Randolph's,  leave  this  tc 
the  discretion  of  the  licensing  authority,  which  in  three  cases  ij 
representative  of  the  people,  and  that  absolutely  without  limit.  Wit! 
regard  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  public -houses,  the  Mao* 
Chester  and  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society's  Bills  reduoi 
them  at  the  end  of  the  five  years'  time-limit  to  1  per  1000  of  the 
population  in  urban,  and  1  to  GOO  in  rural  districts,  the  "  West* 
minster  *'  agreeing  thei-eto,  except  that  the  proposal  for  rural  districte 
is  1  to  500*  We  would  welcome  such  a  wholesale  reduction  witii 
lively  satisfaction. 

With  respect  to  Sunday  closing,  all  four  are  a^eed  that  at  tte 
option  of  the  Licensing  Board  public-houses  may  be  closed  durinf 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  day  ;  th©  Advanced  Temperance  ParlBJ 
would,  in  the  case  of  any  such  proposal  being  introduced  in 
Grovernment  measure,  move  an  amendment  making  Sunday  closim 
absolute  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  thei 
could  carry  it  in  the  present  Parliament. 

The  licensing  authority  advocated  by  the  Church  of  England  Ten! 
perance  Society  and  the  ''  Westminster ''  Bills  is  a  board  elected  (u 
hov  by  the  ratepayers ;  the  ^'  Manchester "  Committee  first  adva 
Gated  County  Councils  and  municipalities,  realised  that  this  wouli 
have  been  a  mistake,  and  has  f^len  back  upon  the  justices ;  Lori 
Randolph  Churchill  seta  the  justices  aside  in  favour  of  a  committee  o 
the  County  Councils.  Of  all  the  licensing  authorities  under  diseui^ 
sion  the  Board  ml  hoc  comes  nearest  to  the  principle  of  the  Dired 
\'eto,  and  is  the  one  that  should  find  most  favour  with  a  Libera 
Government  as  the  beat  and  moat  direct  form  of  local  controb 

AH  the  four  schemes  make  serious  efforts  to  grapple  with  tk 
*'  club''  difiiculty,  compelling  registration,  and  clear  evidence  of  ham 
Jides  with  regard  to  membership  and  joint  interest  in  the  club  pro* 
perties  before  registration  is  granted.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  owi 
mind  that  legislation  of  a  very  immistakabl©  kind  with  regard  U 
clubs  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  Direct  Veto,  or^  indeed,  if  any  verj 
wholesale  reduction  of  drinking  facilities  is  to  succeed  at  all.     Thi 
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various  proposals  all  run  on  right  lines,  but  do  not  run  far  enough. 

1  Am  Bare  that  when  the  House   comes  to  face  the  club  question,  it 

ffill  be  foond  that  the  only  practicable  solution  will  be  to  treat  every 

pluce  where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  on  strictly  equal  terms,  and 

that  clubs  obtain  licences  on  the  same  footing  as  other  liquor  shops. 

The  more  I  examine  the  details  of  every  formulated  scheme  of 
lict'nce  reform  the  more  deeply  I  am  impressed  with  the  way  in  which 
the  doc-trines  of  the  Advanced  Temperance  Party  have  permeated  the 
political  thonght  of  the  nation,  and  the  more  I  am  encouraged  to  say 
to  that  party  in  the  great  opportunity  which  has  come  upon  them,. 
**  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  ye  like  men,  be  strong,"  but 
*•  let  all  your  things  be  done  with  charity." 
Onr  doctrine  is  simple  and  easy  to  comprehend : 
L  We  demand  a  Veto  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  applied 
wherever  and  whenever  there  is  a  community  ready  to  free  itself  from 
the  cnrse  of  the  liquor  traffic, 

2.  That  the  same  advantage  of  a  Sunday  free  from  drink,  enjoyed 
by  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  shall  be  enjoyed  also  by  England, 

♦i.  That  a  licence  to  sell  liquor  limited  to  twelve  months  ceases  to 
exist  at  the  end  of  twelve  months. 

These  conceded^  then,  "  in  all  charity,"  let  us,  with  the  wider  expe- 
rience and  deeper  knowledge  we  possess,  unite  with  our  more  moderate 
aiiies  in  an  earnest  attempt  to  devise  the  best  methods  of  still  further 
limiting  and  restricting  the  powers  of  mischief  of  the  liquor  trade,  for 
^oee  places  and  people  who  are  not  wise  enough  to  do  withoot  it.  There 
*pp«ats  to  me,  in  the  various  schemes  to  which  I  have  briefly  alluded, 
^uch  that  is  valuable  and  practical,  and  with  which  we  can  heartily 
^^r^e.     But  as  an  Advanced  Temperance  Party  we  do  not  and  cannot 
^nirtialt  such  schemes.      We  welcome  them  as  evidences  of  an  awakened 
pablic  conscience,  and,  without  opposing  them,  endeavour  to  supple- 
ment them  by  adding  our  own  simple  machinery,  so  that  under  no 
josaible  rearrangement  of  the  licensing  system,  or  its  administration, 
It    shall  be  possible  for  any  licensing  authority,  however  constituted, 
to    thrust  liquor  shops  upon  any  district   against  the  will  and  protest 
"t  the  people  who  live  there,  who  have  to  bear  the  rated  burdens  and 
suffer  the  continual   misery,   poverty^  and   crime  which    inevitably 
w5company  the  liquor  traffic,  however  it  may  be  regulated. 

1  have  much  hesitation  in  suggesting  any  course  of  policy  to  the 
Government.  I  am  well  and  justly  convinced  of  their  determination 
to  fulfil  the  pledges  to  the  country  on  this  vital  social  question,  and 
ftni  content  to  wait  the  development  of  its  consideration  by  the 
Cabinet.  I  think,  however,  that  to  a  Government  with  such  a  pro- 
grwntne  as  that  to  which  the  present  Cabinet  is  pledged,  the  sim- 
pHciiy  of  the  claims  of  the  Advanced  Temperance  Party  should  make 
them  very  attractive. 
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The  Direct  Veto  does  not  interfere  with,  but  is  entirely  sup- 
plementary to,  any  licensing  authority  however  constitated,  and  fits 
in  with  any  and  every  change  that  may  be  made  in  the  fatare.  In 
the  four  Bills  that  have  already  been  before  Parliament  for  Eoglaad, 
Scotland,  Ireland^  and  Wales,  the  Government  will  find  the  matured 
wishes  of  that  Advanced  Temperance  Party  which  is  now  so  powerfo] 
an  integral  part  of  the  great  Liberal  Party.  It  will  be  a  simple  thiol 
for  Mr.  Aaquith  to  unite  these  into  one  comprehensive  measure,  an< 
peiss  it  into  law  during  the  ensuing  session,  leaving  the  mamfoV< 
schemes  of  licence  reform  to  develop  themselves  a  Ettle  further  h 
the  furnace  of  public  opinion.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  those  membei 
in  charge  of  these  Local  Veto  Bills  to  ballot  for  Wednesdays  a 
usual,  and  the  Goveraraent  need  not  look  upon  such  a  step  as  showin, 
the  smallest  distrust  of  their  own  good  intentions.  No  practice 
politician  can  reckon  on  much  spare  Government  time  next  session 
and  if  one  of  the  local  Bills,  say  the  Scottish  Bill  introduced  b; 
Mr.  McLagan,  get  a  good  place  in  the  Wednesday  ballot,  the  fao 
that  fifty -five  Scott  bh  members  would  vote  for  its  second  reading  am 
only  seventeen  against,  would  be  ample  justification  to  the  Govemmeni 
for  lifling  the  Bill  on  the  orders  of  the  day  to  a  prominent  plaa 
among  the  Government  measures,  and  securing  the  Direct  Veto  fa 
Scotland.  The  same  argument  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  M| 
Bowen  Rowland  s  Bill  for  Wales. 

The  Government  will  be  wise  if  they  bring  in  a  short  Bill,  cl( 
every  public-bouse  and  beer-house  from  5  p.m.  on  the  day  preceding 
to  the  morning  of  the  day  following^  all  parliamentary  electiona 
This  is  rendered  imperative  in  the  interests  of  the  free  election  o 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  is  more  than  justified  by  the  evideno 
given  before  the  various  Election  Petition  Judges*  ^H 
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THE  DEADLOCK  IN  TEMPERANCE 
REFORM. 


FUFP«  **  There's  situation  for  you  !— I  have  them  &11  at  a  deadlock 

For  every  one  of  tbem  is  afraid  to  let  go  Brst, 
Sneer.  Whj,  thcB,  they  must  stand  there  for  ever  I 
PrFF,  So  they  woald,  if  1  hadn't  a  verv  fine  contrivance  for't." 

The  Oritie. 


BY  private  example  and  public  exhortation  the  pioneers  of  tem- 
perance, whose  names  we  naturally  connect  with  that  movement, 
have  done  much^  and  will  undoubtedly  do  more,  for  the  welfare  of 
their  ooantrymen.  Within  the  sphere  of  parliamentary  action  they 
have  been  less  auccesafuL  In  this  connection  it  is  indeed  impossible, 
unless  ironically,  to  speak  of  the  temperance  uiot'cmffit  at  all;  since 
for  many  years  the  condition  of  temperance  legislation  haa  been  one 
not  of  movement,  but  rather  of  stable  equilibrium,  resulting  from  the 
divergence  of  aim  and  vigour  of  purpose  brought  by  the  various 
schools  of  reformers  to  their  task.  So  lame  a  conclusion  to  much 
fervour  and  hard  work  is  the  more  disappointing  when  we  reflect 
that  on  many  preliminary  issues  there  is  no  longer  aoy  difference  of 
opinion.  The  chances  of  snccessfal  temperance  legislation  would  at 
first  eight  seem  greater  than  those  of  any  other  contemplated  reform. 
For  not  only  the  existence  of  the  evil  to  be  dealt  with,  but  also  its 
iiiagmtnde,  and  even  the  propriety  of  dealing  with  it  by  parliamentary' 
BMChnent,  are  all  universally  conceded.  The  normal  development  of 
public  opinion  upon  any  social  ill  has  in  this  matter  reached  and 
pMsed,  the  point  at  which  the  State  is  bound  to  interfere. 

Daiiug  the  debates  upon  the  late  Government's  licensing  proposals, 
wbetber  in  1888  or  in  181^0,  and  upon  Lord  Eandolph  Churchills 
Licensing  Law  Amendment  Bill  of  the  latter  year,  no  one  was  found  to 
ask, "  Why  can't  yon  leave  it  alone  ?  "  And  no  wonder.  The  atatiatica 
of  drankenness  set  forth  in  a  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1888, 
iQd  tlie  number  of  public-houses  disclosed  in  another  return  of  18 DO, 
oo&vi&oed  men  of  all  parties  that  something  further  must  be  done. 
ilr.  Hartley,  M.P»,  quoted  the  first  to  prove  that  one  person  in  every 
173  of  the  population  is  annually  convicted  of  drunkenness,  a  ratio 
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vfhich,  by  an  odd  CDincidence,  is  sbovro  in  the  aeconcl  to  be  exactly 
that  of  licenBed  houses  to  the  population  in  boroughs.     Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,    referring   to   these  figures  in    moving  his   resolution   on ' 
April  29,  1890^  argued  that,  though  the  number  of  licensed  house*  i 
iiad  been  reduced  in  recent  yeara,    such  a  proportion  was  still   too 
large  ;  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  endorsing  that  sentiment,  used  the  words ; 
"  All  my  colleagues  and  I  are  also  of  that  opinion."    Needless  to  say,  , 
that   the   more   advanced    temperance    reformers    go    much   farther,  \ 
regarding  the  existence  of  even  one  public-house  as  an  evil  in  itself. 
In  thus  deploring  the  existenoe,  or  the  number,  of  public-houses,  no ' 
one  has  omitted  to  deplore  also  the  conduct  and  mauagement  of  many 
among  them,  and  especially  of  those  situated  in  towns.    There  ip^indeed, , 
a  causal  connection  between th©  two — the  pressure  of  oonipetition  arising  t 
ifrom  the  excessive  number  of  licensed  premises  being  th©  force  which  I 
drives  publicans  to  sell  drink   by  illegitimate  means  rather  than  to 
turn  any  customer  frura  their  door.    This  connection,  though  sometimes 
denied,  is  to  my  mind,  made  clear  in  an  admirable  report  presented  to 
the  Qoarter  Sessions  of  Cheshire  by  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  ' 
into  the  state  and   effect   of  the  law   relating   to   licensing.*      In  it! 
the   committee  lay   down    (p,  25)   "  that    no    improvement    in   the  j 
character  and  conduct  of  licensed  houses  can  be  expected,  and  that  it ' 
is,  indeed,  useless  to  strive  for  it,  until  their  number  is  reduced,**  a' 
conclusion  which  will  hardly  be   disputed  by  those  who   advocate  thej 
total  abolition  of  public-houses,  nor,  I  think,  by  tljose  who  would  be  I 
content  to  see  their  numbers  curtailed.      Nearly  every  one,  then,  is' 
willing  to  admit  that  the  number  of  public-houses,  and  consequently 
their  character,  leave  much  to  be  desired.      Yet  who  shall  be  bold  to 
iiunounce  any  immediate  prospect  of  largely  reducing  the  one  or  of  re- ' 
forming  thr   other?  when  a   dispassionate  review  of  the    attempts) 
made  since  1871,  whether  by  advanced  or  moderate  reformers,  serves" 
only  to  overshadow  all  hope  of  substantial  success  along  either  of  th©- 
lines  in  which  the  two  parties  have  heretofore  persisted.  ' 

For  twenty  years  there  has  in  all  probability  been  a  majority  of 
voters  in  favour  of  imposing  further  limitations  (1)  on  the  number 
and  disposition  of  public  houses ;  and  (2)  on  their  character  and 
management.  Yet,  for  lack  of  agreement  between  moderate  and  ex-. 
treme  men  on  a  method  for  giving  effect  to  this  desire,  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  first  direction,  and  little  in  the  second.  With' 
such  a  failure  behind  us,  the  extent  and  cause  of  which  are  alik©* 
conspicuous,  it  is,  unhappily,  safe  to  predict  that,  in  the  continued 
absence  of  any  agreement,  the  future  will  prove  as  barren  as  the  past.' 
The  outlook  is,  indeed,  blacker  than  it  has  been  for  years  ;  for  each 
of  the  two  parties  has  recently  pledged  itself  more  deeply  to  principles' 


•  •'  Th«  Quarter  Sessions  of  Cheshire  and  the  Law  of  Licensing/' 
s6n  &.  Colder,  Eastgate  Row.     1 89L 
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wbich  the  other  is  determined  to  reject.  Unless,  therefore,  some  new 
road  can  be  discovered  which  both  may  follow  with  honour,  at  least 
for  some  little  way,  the  present  impaHSf:  is  certain  to  endure.  Before 
iodicating  the  possibility  of  finding  such  a  path,  let  me  first  make 
good  the  necessity  for  so  doing  by  sketching  the  dimensions  of  the. 
b&mers  which  must  otherwise  be  engineered. 

What  chances  have  moderate  reformers  along  the  lines  they  have 
hitherto  pursued  ?  The  essence^  broadly  speaking,  of  the  proposals 
pat  forward  in  1S88  by  the  late  Government,  and  in  IS 90  by  Lord 
RaDdolph  Churchill,  lay  in  the  transference  to  a  local  authority,  popu- 
larly elected,  of  all  control  over  the  liquor  tratlic.  In  deference  to  attacks 
repeatedly  made  upon  the  magistrates,  who  now  exercise  that  control, 
for  baring  allowed  the  number  of  public-houses  to  attain  proportions  so 
widely  condemned,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  shift  the  responsibility 
from  their  shoulders  on  to  those  of  a  body  which,  being  elected,  must 
of  necessity  conform  to  the  wishes  of  its  constituents.  So  far  the 
policy  met  with  a  more  or  less  friendly  reception.  The  contingent 
ppovigion,  on  th*^  other  hand — viz,,  that  the  non- renewal  of  licenses, 
not  for  misconduct  on  the  part  of  their  holders,  but  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  resident  public,  should  be  accompanied  with  compensa- 
tion, provoked  such  a  storm  of  opposition  that  the  whole  scheme  had 
incontbently  to  be  dropped.  In  the  face  of  such  defeat,  inflicted  on 
a  powerful  Government,  flushed  with  a  recent  and  signal  victory  at 
the  polls,  none  but  the  most  sanguine  can  believe  that,  within  any 
near  term  of  years,  imperial  or  local  funds  will  be  devoted  to  extin- 
gmshing  annual  licenses.  In  1890,  however,  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment returned  to  the  charge,  actuated,  as  their  opponents  were  ready 
to  admit,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  solve  a  difficult  problem.  They  pro- 
posed that,  without  any  immediate  change  in  the  licensing  authority, 
«  portion  of  the  money  derived  from  fresh  taxes  laid  upon  alcoholic 
liqnors  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  county  and  municipal 
coTincils  for  buying  up  and  suppressing  the  worst,  and,  therefore,  the 
clieapest,  public-houses  in  their  several  localities.  But  the  second 
device  fared  no  better  than  the  first.  In  consequence  of  the  u  ell- 
Icuown  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Sharpe  i\  Wake- 
field, the  advanced  party  resolutely  refused  to  countenance  any  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  which  might  hamper  magistrates  in 
^^  future  exercise  of  their  discretion  to  refuse  a  license  without 
stating  their  reasons  for  refusal,  a  discretion  declared  to  be  theirs 
by  Lord  Bramwell  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  spite  of  these 
yiBieartening  rebuffs,  inflicted  by  one  section  of  temperance  reformers 
^n  the  other,  it  was  still  possible  for  the  latter  to  hope  that  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Bruce's  (Lord  Aberdare*s)  original  Bill  of  1871  might 
"^  grafted  on  to  their  policy  of  transferring  the  control  of  licences 
^rom  mftgifitrates  to    local    authorities ;    that,  in    fact.   County  or 
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District  CoancUBj  eager  to  reduce  the  nnmber  of  licensed 
yet   loth   to  commit   bjustice,  migbt  indicate  the   number  of  t 
houses  expedient  in  the  interegts  of  their  constituents,  and  gruit  i 
term  of   grace  during  which  the  licensed  victuallers  of  the  difitriet 
should  rednce  the  number  of  applicants  for  licences  within  the  liiiiila 
prescribed.     Such  hopes  cant  I  fear,  no  longer  be  entertained  infaw 
of  the  evidence  published    by  Mr.  Joseph   Malins   in  a  pamphlrt 
entitled  **  The   Temperance    l*arty    and    the   New   Parliament;  or, 
the    Case  against  County  Council  Licensing."     Mr,    Malins  brinp 
forward    an  amazing  number  of    resolutions  adopted    by   adTancfd 
temperance  societies,  upon  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  disclaicoer,  h 
seems  justified  in  founding  his   proposition,  "That  no  temperanc* 
organisation  has  ever  proposed  the  transfer  of  licensing  to  Coonty  or , 
Town  Councils  elected  on  other  issues  and  receidng  licensing  few; 
but  nearly  all,  including  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  NatiouiJ 
Temperance  Federation,  and  the  Good  Templars,  have  repeatedly  pledgfd 
themselves  to  stmiuoifsh/  oppose- &ny  such  transfer."     Some  promineut 
members  of   Parliament,  Mr.  Cowen  in  the  past  and  Mr.  Curaoninthu 
present,  unwilling  to  relinquish  any  last  chance  of  compromise  on  ihm 
lines,  have  advocated  the  institution  of  Boards,  specially  elected  to  de»l 
with  the   liquor  traffic,  as  School  Boards    are   elected   to   deal  with 
education.      Yet  even  for  them  Mr.  Malins  has  no  word  of  encourage- 
ment.     **  Thorough  temperance    men/'  according  to   him,    and  bis 
statement  appears  to    be    borne    out,   at    least   negatively,  by  the 
resolutions  he  collates,  *'  have  never  meant  to  '  control '  or  license,  or 
elect   men   to  control  or   license,  the  liquor  traffic.     They  do  not 
believe  the  tratlic  to  be  morally  legitimate,  and  want   no    share  in 
managing  it.     Their   sol©  desire  is  not  to  control  by  election,  hot  to 
prohibit   by  Direct  Veto.     They   do    not   want   the  traffic    bronglfc 
nearer  to  the  people,  but  to  be  put  away  from  them.     If  licensing  Iw 
remitted  to  :ipanaUi/  elected  persons,  temperance  men  cannot  stoop  to 
compete  with  the  liquor-sellers." 

I  am  not  at  present  concerned  to  justify  or  defend  any  of  lie 
moderate  measures  briefly  indicated  above.  Had  Lord  Aberdare'J 
original  Bill  been  passed  into  li^w,  it  is  calculated  that  the  number  oi 
public-houses  in  1889  would  have  stood  at  37,718  instead  of  nt 
128,508,  the  alarming  figure  revealed  by  the  return  made  to  ParlU- 
ment  in  that  year.  Had  Mr.  Goschen's  measure  of  1890  found 
acceptance  a  slower,  but  still  appreciable,  rate  of  reduction  wod1i3 
have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  two  years  among  houses  of  tin 
worst  description.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  all  these  schemes  haf^ 
proved  abortive  for  lack  of  support  from  men  of  advanced  views,  aiH 
reluctantly  to  infer  that  any  proposals  conceived  on  similar  lines  wil 
in  like  manner  fail  for  the  same  reason, 

Are  the  prospects  of  advanced  reformeis  more  promising?  A 
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HR^  no  doubt,  Id  th©  new  Honse  of  Commons,  stand  pledged 
Pfte  bare  principle  of  a  Direct  Veto — to  the  principle,  that  is,  of 
Hobibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  within  a  delimited  area,  in  deference 
Bdthewisli  expressed  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ratepaying  inhabi- 
Sa&ts.  Again,  it  is  snflicient  to  note,  without  discussing  the  meritB 
pf  this  scheme,  that  it  arouses  the  most  stubborn  resistance,  not 
Wy  of  men  indifferent  to  temperance  reform,  but  also  of  the  vast 

Pity  among  moderate  reformers.  Resistance  of  such  a  character, 
by  those  who  offer  it  on  grounds  not  alone  of  expediency,  but, 
ftl8'3,  in  their  eyes,  of  reason  and  justice,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
rfecfcual  in  a  House  of  Commons  pledged  to  deal  with  many  other 
BiDres  of  the  gravest  public  concern.  Assuming,  however,  for  the 
Bte  of  argument,  that  those  adverse  to  a  Direct  Veto  in  any  shape 
sliall  eventually  be  overborne,  the  further  difficulty  remains,  that 
nmny  who  favour  the  principle  either  differ  as  to  the  proportions  of 
tke  majority  to  be  endowed  with  such  power  over  the  habits  of  their 
Mows,  or  decline  to  countenance  the  sweeping  abolition  of  a  lawful 
Hfi  without  compensation  to  the  men  engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Morley 
Imii  example  of  the  first  class.  In  the  debate  on  the  Welsh  Liquor 
^ffic  Local  Veto  Bill,  1891,  he  argued,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
IhiHrtion  moat  be  one  not  only  of  the  voters  voting,  bat  of  all  the 
Bwpayers  on  the  register ;  in  the  second  place,  that  a  larger  majority 
than  oae  of  two-thirds,  and,  in  fact,  possibly  one  of  three-fourths, 
might  be  required.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  poll  of  three-fourths 
woald  anywhere  be  secured,  and,  if  secured,  inconceivable  that  all 
^e  votes  should  be  cast  in  one  way.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  example 
Vibe  second  class,  When,  in  1880,  a  resolution  embodying  the 
Wrect  Veto  was  passed  by  the  Houae  of  Commons,  he  complained 
tbat  in  it  the  question  of  equitable  compensation  found  no  place.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  now  of  a  different  mind.  For 
ia  the  debate  of  May  15,  189D,  whilst  condemning  the  scheme  of  the 
lite  Government,  and  reserving  his  own  discretion  upon  any  plan  for 
Botoing  '*  the  transition  in  the  event  of  a  certain  and  sweeping  ex- 
tinction of  public-houses,"  he  stated  that  he  could  understand  a  man 
saymg,  *•  If  you  bring  upon  a  publican  a  set  of  new  conditions  which 
^e  could  never  have  anticipated,  then  you  are  bound  to  consider  some 
tnodification  of  the  effects  of  a  sharp  and  sudden  rule  which  totally 
•Iter^the  practice  of  a  district  '*  (Hansard,  cccxliv,  1002  and  1003). 
Hkview  of  these  opinions,  widely  and  stoutly  entertained,  it  can  hardly 
H^ed  that  advanced  reformers  are  in  better  case  than  their  more 
Bfcrate  opponentn.  For  **  opponents,''  unhappily,  and  not  ''allies/'  is 
ttflooly  word  which  accurately  designates  the  relation  which  has  hitherto 
sabaiated  between  the  two  parties.  The  question  then  arises  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  for  a  change  in  that  relation.  The  advanced 
Pwty  may,  let  us  concede,  claim  with  justice  that  the  late  Government 
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^/f  Uo  'f  ''  if  tk^  ^^*7  ^  ^^  n«gmtlTe — and  in  m  munber  of  disfcn 
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lally  urban  districts,  tHat  is  certain  to  be  the  nature  of  their 
ily— the  evil  to  be  combated  will  there  bo  left  undimimahed  Or, 
er,  the  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  For  the  knowledge 
it  the  people  have  the  power  to  protect  themsel7e8  cannot  fail  to 
ken  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  present  or  any  substitut-ed 

sing  authority.     Over  a  great  part   of  the  country,   therefore, 

more  particularly  in  large  towns  where  reform  is  most  needed, 

Direct  Veto,  even  if  passed,  will  remain  a  dead  letter.  Any 
anced  reformer  can  accordingly  turn  to  the  bishop's  scheme  as  a 
iative  in  those  districts,  without  derogation  to  the  policy  he  prefers 
8Qch  as  may  be  foand  willing  to  accept  it.     And  on  this  wide  field 

moderate  reformer  can  meet  him  without  reference  to  the  merits 
prospects  of  the  measure  he  condemns.  But  a  wide  field  for 
on  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  the  absence  of  agreement  on  the 
tegy  to  be  followed  within  it.     And  here,  again,   the  Bishop  of 

iter's  scheme  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  all  previons  attempts 
compromise. 

Efforts  in  the  past,  first  to  dilate,  and  then  to  fuse,  principles 
ich  each  party  has  cherished  and  fought  for,  have  only  re- 
ted  in  noxious  compounds,  sipped  at  by  the  Moderates  and  npset 
men  of  bolder  opinion.      Experience  has  shown  that  any  Bill,  say, 

combining  the  Direct  Veto  with  the  transference  of  licensing 
to  County  Council?,  serves  rather  to  brigade  opposition  than  to 
enlist  support.     But  the  "Gothenburg"  system  has  the  novel  and 

alar  merit  of  attempting,   not  so  much   a   compromise  between. 
wn  and  confiicting  views,  as  a  new  departure  unhampered  by  any 
inemory  of  past  dissension.      It  breaks  fresh  ground  which  no  con- 
veray  has  foiled.      Nor  does  this  seeming  neglect  at  the  hands  of 

tical  politicians,    Mr.    Chamberlain  alone  excepted,  spring  from 

deficiency  in  the  scope  or  character  of  the  results  it  is  calculated 
attain.  On  the  contrary,  it  strikes  more  directly  than  any  scheme 
the  Moderates,    more    universally   than   any  scheme  of  the   Es- 

Utfl,  not  only  at  the  number  of  public-houses,  but  at  the  very 
of  evil  in  the  character  of  the  licensed  trade.  There  is  an 
erent  vice  in  our  present  system  of  licensing  which  every  other 
feform  suggested  would  leave  absolutely  untouched — a  vice  laid  bare 
Mr,  Gladstone  in  the  following  memorable  words.  Speaking  in 
debate  on  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties  Bill^ 
%  15,  1890,  he  said  : 


00 


At  the  present,  as  I  understand  it,  the  case  of  the  Government  is  that 
nitmber  of  pnVtlic-houses  in  enormous.  Yes,  sir;  but  sonietliiDg  else 
ht  to  betaken  into  consideration.  Why  is  it  that  the  position  of  the 
f"ibhr-hou$e§  in  this  country  of  oure  is  lower  than  it  is  in  ivny  rouutry  in 
Kurope  ?  That  is  the  result  of  the  management  w&  have  followed,  and  the 
liumbor  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  mitigate  that  statement.     I 
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ts  of  public  utility  nii<l  benetit,  which  are  tlependeiit  for  their 
i€  Wfluntarif  suppm-t  ft/'  the  public  aloneJ^  * 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  company  eDJoyiog  the  absolute 

monopoly  of  the  liquor  trade  in  a  town  or  district  could  easily  secure 

i  return  of,  say,  5  per  cent,  on  their  capital.     Nor,  since  they  would 

be  debarred  from  making  any  further  profit,  can  it  be  denied  that 

The  inducement  either  unduly  to  mnltiply  the  number  of  public-houses, 

ur  to  debase  their  character,  would  completely  disappear,  and  with  it 

the  degradation  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  and  densely  populated 

■13  of  our  large  towns  and  manufacturing  tlistricts.      Except  the 

holders,  whose  modest  claim  would  assuredly  be  satisfied  by  the 

legitimate  business  of  a  few  well-built  and  well-conducted  houses,  no 

siLgle  person  directly  concerned  in  the  trade  would  have  the  slightest 

ioterest  in  forcing  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.     For  the  managers 

Mtl  servants  of  the  company,  whilst  receiving  a  regular  salary  and  a 

itage  on  the  sale  of  food  and    non-intoxicants,  would  receive 

rig  on  that  of  spirits  and  beer.     The  advantages  of  such  a  system 

afe  well  set  forth  in  the  Keport  of    the    Lords'  Committee,   1879,. 

p.  ^: 

"  i.  The  control  of  the  local  authority  over  the  issue  of  licences. 

"2*  A  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  public-houses,  and  an 
improvement  in  their  convenience,  healthiness,  and  management. 

'*3.  By  the  provisoes  that  no  individual  should  derive  any  protit 
from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  that  the  managei*s  should 
keep  a  supply  of  good  tea,  coffee,  and  other  refreshments,  it  is 
iwped  that  the  present  drinking"- houses  might  gradually  assume  the 
cbnicter  of  eating-houses  and  workmen's  clubs — places  of  harmless 
resort.'' 

The  system  as  it  exists  in  Norway,  although  under  it  local 
Mthotities  derive  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  profits  on 
8&1p,  would  in  England  still  be  open  to  the  objection  that  such  bodies 
draw  a  portion  of  their  income  from  licensing  fees.  This  difficulty 
Cftn,  however,  easily  be  met,  and  in  the  scheme  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  is  met,  by  leaving  the  discretion  as  to  the  number  of  licences, 
&t  all  events  for  the  present,  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  The 
immediate  results  following  upon  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  in  any 
town  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  number  of  public-houses 
might  be  reduced  by  50  or  70  per  cent,  in  a  day,  and  the  cliaracter 
<rf  those  remaining  completely  changed  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks* 
TTie  substitution  of  lar^'-e  c*f/i's  on  prominent  sites  for  gin-shops  in 
filoms  would  of  itself  alter  the  whole  tone  of  those  public  resorts  to 
'Wch,  apon  any  reasonable  forecast  of  the  future,  the  jaded  workers 
^^  large  towns  will  continue   to  repair   for  change  and  refreshment 

*  "Lwal  Option  in  Norway,  with  an  Account  of  tbc^  Establishmpnt  and  Working  of 
^bft  Society  far  Retailing  Ardent  Spirits  iii  Bergen,"     By  Thomas  M.  Wilson,  C.E. 
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jr  alcobol, 
rather  stimulated 
It  follows  tifl 


after  a  day  of  sameness  and  fati^ae.  The  craving  f 
due  to  an  t.^xhausted  and  vitiated  atmosphere,  is 
than  appeased  by  adulterated  and  inferior  drink, 
two  of  the  minor  incentives  to  excess  would  be  avoided  by  dispensittf 
wholesome  beverages  in  sweet  and  airy  rooms.  But  any  change, 
however  welcome,  in  the  physical,  would  l)e  as  nothing  to  the 
change  in  the  moral,  atmosphere  of  the  "  public,"  until  now  not  nearly 
public  enuugh.  The  privacy  and  seclusion  in  which  a  knot  of  hctbitui^* 
have  drunk  to  the  "  good  of  the  house,**  lias,  indeed,  contributed  as 
much  as  anything  eke  to  the  swollen  receipts  of  the  publican  and 
the  degradation  of  his  customers.  In  spacious  rooms,  and  before 
strangers,  the  law  would  not  be  broken  with  the  cynical  cond^l 
anc©  of  all  concerned  ;  whilst  in  the  concourse  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  the  better  fei^lngs  whicli  ever  predominate  in  snoji 
gatherings  would  raise  and  maintain  the  standard  of  self-respect.  ^| 

Such  a  reform  would  effect  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in 
the  least  lovely  a"!«pectfl  of  England's  industrial  centres,  in  those 
cheerless  and  shameful  abodes  where  '*  dire  poverty  and  the 
frequency  of  public- houses  act  and  react  upon  one  another,  poverty 
increasing  pultlic-houses,  and  public-houses  increasing  poverty  "  * — 
that  poverty  of  the  poor  which,  according  to  an  eminent  econoraist 
"  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  which  are  the 
•causes  of  their  poverty.*' t  Life  in  these  dark  places  revolves  in  % 
vicious  circle  of  debility,  poverty,  and  excess.  What,  then,  can  be 
done  to  break  this  endless  chain  of  action  and  reaction  turning  the 
mills  that  grind  down  the  manhood  of  the  poor  ?  Can  public-houses 
be  abolished  ?  The  authors  of  the  report  I  have  already  quoted  answer, 
No.  **  We  cannot  but  recognise  the  need  felt  by  the  working  poor, 
whose  houses  are  too  often  small  and  cheerless,  for  sociable  and  cheer- 
ful  meeting- places.    For  want  of  a  better  they  resort  to  public-houses/* 

Short  of  abolition,  there  are  now  two  agencies  at  work — one  public 
and  the  other  private.  In  the  first  place,  a  slow  diminution  in 
number  of  public-houses  is  being  gradually  effected  by  a  refusal 
Ihe  part  of  magistrates  to  grant  fresh  licences,  and,  more  rarely, 
cenew  old  ones.  In  the  second,  private  philanthropy  has  in  many 
towns  led  to  the  institution  of  coffee-houses,  and  also  of  working- 
men's  clubs,  where  liquor  is  indeed  sold,  but  only  under  the 
strictest  superv^if-ion,  amidst  decent  and  pleasant  surroondingE — 
a&  enterprise,  the  firit  branch  of  which,  at  any  rate,  was 
commended  by  Mr,  Gladstone  during  his  recent  visit  to  Livei 
The  Prime  Minister  on  that  occasion,  in  the  most  eloquent  passage  of 
an  interesting  speech,  made  a  moving  appeal  to  the  munificence  of  hia 
audience  on  behalf  of  such  places  of  "  innocent  amusement  and  re&esh* 

^  *  **  Tbe  Quarter  8e*^>.ion5i  of  Cheshire  itid  the  Law  of  Liceiw-iog,"  p.  25. 

■  t  "  BcoaoBiics  of  Industry, "  p.  CM.     By  ProfeMor  A.  Marshal]. 
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raent/'  Each  of  these  agencies,  the  refusal  of  Hcences  and  the 
institation  of  coffee-hoaaes,  must  ultimately  effect  some  good,  albeit 
t)ie  competition  of  the  latter,  superadded  to  that  already  existing  in 
excess  between  pnblic-housesj  may  conceivably  increase  the  evils 
malfciDg  from  excessive  competition.  But  the  Bishop  of  Chester's 
scheme  more  than  combines  the  benefits  of  both.  Not  only  does 
it  quicken  the  operation  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  each,  it  immediately 
integrates  the  two — achieviug  at  a  stroke  the  substitution  of  harm- 
less resorts  for  public'houaes,  instead  of  merely  promoting  competition 
between  them.  It  meets  the  admitted  necessity  of  leaving  men,  weary 
with  work,  some  places  for  shelter  and  recreation  in  which  to  spend 
the  leisure  many  hope  to  see  onlarged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  trans- 
forms sQch  centres  of  assembly,  making  them  more  innocent  and  less 
dull 

How  is  all  this  to  be  done  ?  An  Act  must  be  passed  enabling  any 
iicenamg  authority  to  hand  over  all  the  licences  of  a  town  or  district 
to  a  company  formed  fur  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of 
public-houses  and  bettering  their  condition,  under  articles  of  associar* 
lioa  approved,  let  us  say,  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  Some 
have  objected  that  such  companiea  might  develop  into  societies  of 
brewers  employing  managers  on  whom  they  could  rely  to  inflate 
the  demand  for  beer.  Such  snap-shot  criticism  hardly  deserves  a 
moment's  attention.  The  Trinity  House  has  not  in  process  of  years 
<ieveloped  into  a  corporation  of  wreckers,  granting  a  pilot's  certificate 
to  none  but  bravos  ready  to  run  their  ships  ashore.  Turning,  then,  at 
<»nce,  to  the  nature  and  eifect  of  the  Act  suggested  by  the  liishop  of 
Chester,  it  is,  I  think,  admitted  that  magistrates  are  now  bound  to 
pint  ft  licence  really  needed  in  any  district  to  the  most  desirable  appli- 
Cftntas  occasion  may  arise.  The  operation  of  such  an  Act  would  merely 
he  to  concentrate  these  occasions,  enabling  magistrates  by  the  exercise 
of  forethought  to  deal  on  similar  lines  with  the  whole  licensing 
<|nestion  at  one  time.  We  may  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  change 
from  finance.  The  obvious  duty  of  any  public  body  is  to  raise  new 
w*M  on  the  best  terms  offered  as  old  loans  are  repaid.  It  is  a 
'ortier  step,  but  one  never  omitted  when  possible,  to  consolidate  all 
oat  standing  loans  and  make  one  stock,  at  a  rate  of  interest  more 
favourable  than  the  average  interest  on  all  the  loans  prior  to  con- 
solidation. So  the  licensing  authority,  finding  that  a  philanthropic 
comp&ny  of  the  kind  contemplated  are  prepared  to  apply  for  all  the 
fooces  in  a  town,  will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  thought  expedient 
for  granting  every  licence  to  them  instead  of  to  less  desirable  appli- 
^t8.  There  is  authority  for  holding  that,  under  the  law  as  it 
•^s,  magistrates  must  come  into  court  **  without  any  concerted 
phw  and  with  no  foregone  conclusion."  *  The  suggeeted  reform 
*  **  The  Qaarter  Sessions  of  Cbeabire  and  the  Law  of  Licensing,"  p.  22. 
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les  sooated  as  foreign  to  our  nature.  It  may  generally  be 
led  that  increasing  examples  of  collective  action,  both  for  selOsh 
nnsellish  enda^  are  among  the  moat  noticeable  features  of  recent 
jociivl  development.  And  in  particular  upon  this  scheme  appeal 
ly  be  made  both  to  authority  and  experience.  In  the  debate  of 
ij  16,  1890,  Mr.  Gladstone  adverted  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
&m  as  a  contingency  at  any  rate  possible  in  this  country.  In 
H&  Mr.  Chamberlain  brought  forward  a  mass  of  evidence  in  support 
it  before  the  Lords*  Committee.  And  of  twenty  recommendations 
le  by  that  Committee,  the  Jlrst,  and  the  only  one  of  so  wide  a 
)pe,  was,  **  That  legislative  facilities  shonld  be  ailorded  for  the  local 
loption  of  the  Gothenburg  and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  schemes,  or  of 
le  modification  of  them."  In  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  competent 
Ig68  the  system  which  has  proved  so  unqualified  a  success  in  Sweden 
Norway  may  be  transported  to  England  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
It  similar  advantages  will  accrue.  But  the  actual  experience  of 
working  in  Scandinavia  must,  of  course,  be  the  chief  argument 
those  who  wish  to  see  it  also  tried  upon  this  side  of  the  North 
The  general  results  of  its  adoption  in  Sweden  may  be  studied 
a  report  made  by  Sir  F.  R.  Plonkett  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1890 
(0.  184),  We  there  read  (p.  2)  that  in  Gothenburg  "the  last 
mrteen  years  have  been  marked  by  a  steady  diminution  : 
"  L  In  the  consumption  of  spii'its  per  head  of  the  population. 
'^2.  In  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  (proportionate  to  the 
)palation). 

"  3.  In  the  number  of  cases  of  delirium  tremens." 
Nor  have  these  benefits  been  confined  to  Gothenburg.      Reports  re- 
vived on  the  statistics  of  these  categories  from  her  Majesty's  consul 
Stockholm,  where  the  number  of  public-houses  fell  from  two  hun- 
to  eighty-seven  in  one  day,  and  from  twenty-two  vice-consuls 
ironghoat  Sweden,  are  all  equally  favourable  to  the  system.      But 
)art  from  the  direct  evidence  of  figures,  there  remains  the   cumu- 
iflfe  effect  of  the  gradual  adoption  of  this  scheme  or  its  derivatives, 
rst  throughout  Sweden »  and  then  throughout  Norway,  a    country 
must  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  better  position  than  England  for 
observation  and  jaclgmeDt  upon  it.     Even  at  a  distance,  how- 
ler, ita  merits  have   been  recognised,    for  the   recent  temperance 
'gislation  of  Switzerland  is  also  based  on  the  principle  of  eliminating^ 
fpnv&te  icterest  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.      In   Sweden  the 
IGothetiburg  system  had,  so  soon  as  in  1879,  been  accepted  by  every 
town  with  a  population  of  over  five  thousand,  and  by  nineteen  towns 
^tith  fewer  inhabitants.    In  Norway  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-nine  towns, 
Ive  baFe  adopted  the  Direct    Veto,  three  have    elected    to    remain 
^nder  the  old  system  of   retail  by  private  licensees,   and   fifty -one 
l^ive  followed  the  example  of  Gothenburg.      We  have,  therefore,  to 
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guide  ns  the  successive  acceptance  of  this  policy  in  the*  conne  of 
eome  twenty  years  by  nearly  one  hundred  towns,  every  one  of 
which  testifies  to  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  and  in  the 
number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness. 

Here,  then,  is  a  plan  which  will  at  once  reduce  the  number  of 
public-houses,  and  reform  their  character ;  which  goes  far  to  solve  the 
difficulty  of  compensation,  and  avoids  that  of  paying  fees  to  liceii8iiif[ 
authorities ;  which,  as  a  crowning  recommendation,  can  be  tried  to- 
morrow, without  change  in  the  present  machinery  of  control,  and 
without  prejudice  to  future  changes. 

George  Wyndham. 


NOTE. 

Mr.  Wyndham  has  been  good  enough  to  show  me  the  proof- 
eheets  of  his  articles  on  '*  The  Deadlock  in  Temperance  Beform." 
As  I  anticipated  from  the  tenour  of  our  previous  conversation,  we  are 
in  substantial  agreement,  and  I  welcome  so  just  an  exposition  of  the 
proposals  which  stand  in  my  name. 

F.  J.  Cestr. 


The  Palace,  Chesteb, 

December  13.  1892. 


PESSIMISM  AND  PROGRESS. 


^HE  failure  of  modern  pessimism  to  be  permanently  atta*active, 
either  in  its  emotional  or  in  its  rational  form,  to  more  than  a 
ill  section  of  cinlised  society,  has  left  us  free  to  inquire,  without 
oh  partiality,  what  has  been  its  contribution  to  the  spiritual 
^elopment  of  the  race.  Because  a  phase  of  thought  is,  or  is 
imonly  held  to  be,  essentially  misleading  and  untrue  to  fact,  as 
11  as  fatal  to  all  vigorous  and  responsible  action,  it  does  not  there- 
3  follow  that  its  influence  will  be  wholly  mischievous.  There  are 
'  things  so  evil  that  they  do  not  enclose  a  soul  of  good.  On  the 
ve  in  which  humanity  has  buried,  perhaps  without  regret,  a  false 
ory  or  a  surrendered  belief,  it  may  one  day  find  springing  up  an 
expected  growth  of  life-giving  herbs,  or  at  least  a  handful  of 
^ers  splendid  in  colour  and  rich  in  perfume.  The  nineteenth 
itury  is  burying  its  worn-out  pessimism,  and  for  a  fair  span  of 
trs  to  come  the  world  may  get  on  well  without  it.  But,  that  the 
)d  may  not  be  interred  with  its  bones,  it  ought  to  be  not  unprofit- 
e  to  ask  what  part  it  has  played  in  the  direction  of  modem 
)gress.     That  there  is  an  element  in  pessimism  which  is  likely  to 

permanent — and  ought  to  be  permanent — in  human  nature,  can- 
t  be  doubted ;  yet  it  seems  equally  unquestionable  that  the 
Bfflmism  which  we  know  and  accept  as  typical — the  tendency  to 
td  out  and  dwell  exclusively  upon  the  darker  side  of  all  phenomena, 
lether  in  the  natural  world  or  in  human  life— has  been  long  doomed 

extinction^  and  is  rapidly  passing  away. 

I.  A  twofold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken.  The  strength  of  modem 
«8imism  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  philosophical, 
it  also  poetical ;  it  has  found  expression  in  the  tempestuous  verse  of 
froB  as  well  as  in  the  elaborated  system  of  Schopenhauer.     To  this 
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diversity  of  forms  of  ntterance  and  of  clianiielB  for  making  itself  frnf 
it  owes  the  width  and  penetration  of  its  influence.  By  assuming  ft 
philoaophic  and  systematic  shape,  it  has  appealed  to  thoughtful  rainds; 
by  finding  an  outlet  in  poetry,  romance,  and  emotional  literature, 
has  left  its  traces  on  the  popular  temper.  Few  persons  have 
responded  to  its  infl  aence,  at  one  period  or  another  of  their  existene 
fewer  still  Lave  not  at  least  affected  to  feel  it.  As  a  system ^  it 
have  reached  a  small  minority  j  as  a  mofnJy  giving  a  special  colour- 
thought  and  knowledge,  it  has  permeated  a  great  part  of  modem 
and  literature* 

Bat  the  very  same  things  which  have  been  to  it  a  sonrce 
strength  have  been  also  a  source  of  weakness.  Because  it  has  beeo 
able  to  express  itself  both  in  philosophy  and  in  poetry,  therefore 
has  been  strong ;  but  therefore,  also,  it  has  been  weak,  for  the 
reason  that  neither  on  the  side  of  poetry  nor  on  that  of  philosopi 
has  it  been  ^j/ric^/ta/,  Practiral  in  one  sense  it  //f/s  been  :  capable  of 
systematic  and  rational  exposition,  and  capable  of  adding  to  th& 
riches  of  art  by  its  gifts  of  pathos  or  grace,  of  tragic  solemnity  or 
even  of  grim  irony  or  humonr.  Practical  in  another  sense  it  ^as  ^ 
been.  It  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  thing  to  live  and  work  b|fl 
the  stuff  and  substance  of  the  man  who  lives  and  of  the  aatfS 
who  reproduces  life.  Both  to  life  and  to  art  it  has  given  at  tii 
hue  and  fragrance  not  nnpleaaing;  but  in  neither  (if  we  take 
in  their  truest  forms)  liiis  it  ever  gone  so  deep  as  to  touch  the 
springs  or  regulate  the  rhythm  of  the  blood  and  the  beatings  of 
heart. 

Such  a  fact  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  have  made  a  sufficierl 
careful  diagnosis  of  the  symptoms  of  pessimism  to  discover  the  ii\ 
that  it   is  not  a  sign  of  life    and  growth,  but  of  death  and  d^ 
The   final  question   of  all  mature  pessimism — Is  life  worth  llcin^fl 
is,  io  itself,  the  proof  of  a  diseased  mind.      Tlie  healthy  mind  uei 
asks  it.     Indeed,  we  have  not  penetrated  very  deeply  into  the  s] 
of  pessimism  if  we  have  not  discovered  that,  in  its  intense  form, 
invariably  accompanied  by  ill -health,  or  bodily  weakness,  or  abnoi 
sensitiveness  to  physical  influences.      Of  Leopardi   we  read,  in 
pages  of  his  latest  biographer,  that  ''  he  was  wont  to  turn  night  ii 
day  and  day  into  night.   ....  He  breakfasted  between  three  an 

five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  dined  about  midnight Th 

mere  names  of  wind,  cold,  and  snow  were  enough  to  pale  him.  H 
coold  not  bear  fire,  and  formerly  used  to  pass  the  winters  thre 
parts  submerged  in  a  sack  of  feathers,  reading  and  writing  thus  th 
greater  part  of  the  day."  Of  such  unhealthy  habits  and  of  th 
constant  physical  misery  which  ensued,  partly  from  them  and  parti 
from  other  causes,  the  *'  Dialogues  "  are  in  no  sense  a  surprising  resul 
And    Leopardi  is  only  one    among  the  great  and  decrepit  anny  < 
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Linists.      A  pitiable  multitade,  we  see  them  driven,  or  dragged,  or 

Lering   across  the   arena  of  thought,,  in  various  stages  of  bodily 

suffering  or  decay ;  some  the  submissive  captives  of  pain,  and  others 

his  defiant  conquests ;  some  giving  vent  to  muttered  whispers,  others 

to  lotid  remons-trance,  but  all  seeing  the  world  as  coloured  by  thf  ir 

own  weakness :    Byron    with    bis    club-footj   Carlyle*    stormy   and 

eptic,  Schopenhauer  with  his  inherited  susceptibility  to  pain,  and 

her  leaders  in  the  outcry  of  pessimism  ;  together  with  a  throng  of 

minor  apes  and  imitators  distiDguished,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  same 

unfortunate  characteristic  of  physical  deficicDcy.      If  these  men  had 

been  Bound  of  limb  and  robust  of  constitubiou^  we  should  not  have 

heard  from  them  so  much  wailing  about  the  evil  of  the  world,  the 

isappointment  of  human  hopes,  the  illusiveness  of  human  life,  and 

e  cruelty  of  destiny. 

IL  Regarded  broadly,  the  tendency  of  pessimism  has  been  to 
brd  the  progress  of  the  race  as  well  as  that  of  the  individual, 
t  has  implied,  when  it  has  not  asserted,  iirst,  that,  supposing  that 
ibe  course  of  things  is  not  rather  stationary  or  retrograde,  progress 
very  slow  and  uncertain  ;  next,  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  depends  for 
most  part  on  circumstances  which  He  beyond  our  control ;  and 
ly,  that  the  world  is  so  vast,  mankind  so  puny,  and  the  existence 
en  of  the  race  so  brief,  that  it  ia  a  piece  of  stupidity  to  be 
(pisitive  about  progress  and  of  well-meant  folly  to  be  laborious  in 
works.  We  do  not  therefore  expect  from  the  pessimist  any  of 
fine  ardour  which  has  been  the  spring  of  all  great  endeavours. 
If  we  look  for  inspiration  we  must  look  towards  some  one  whose 
soal  has  been  fired  by  that  enthusiaam,  not  conventionally  calcuiative 
*nd  yet  not  easily  overcome,  which  the  pessimiat  is  apt  to  measure 
ith  his  scientific  rule  and  to  analyse  into  wasted  energy.  It  is  aj 
ttiatter  of  experience  that  the  truest  thoughts  and  most  finished) 
works  of  men  come  to  them  spontaneously,  without  any  laboured 
pwceas  of  reasoning.  Reasoning,  no  doubfcj  has  formed  the  back- 
ttnd  throughout,  and  has  fed  the  root  from  which  the  perfect 
iower  has  sprung ;  and  the  infinite  patience  of  long  training  and 
Iwbit  has  been  somewhere  at  work.  But  the  intuitive  element,  from 
hich  pessimism  naturally  shrinks,  still  remains  the  chief  element  in 
gresSi  and  the  immediate  source  of  the  best  results  of  art  or 
life.  For  most  of  the  best  results  of  art  we  fiud  here  an  infallible 
St.  Have  they  this  sacred  mark — the  mark  of  complete  inspiration, 
childlike  spontaneity  ?  Do  we  feel  of  them,  instinctively,  that 
they  have  risen,  a  perfect  whole,  from  the  mind  of  the  artist,  like 
^«  Bea-bom  goddess  from  the  drifted  foam  ?  If  not,  they  will 
nwer  appeal   to    us  with    the   same    uni€|ue  force  as  the  Dresden 

jiftrlyle  wa»  no  true  ix>ssimist,  but  he  deser\'es  notice  because  the  clo^e  connectioQ 
ikm  and  ill-beah  h  is  so  perceptible  ia  bim. 
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Madonna  of  Raphael,  or  the  Venus  of  MUo»  or  Keats's  "  Ode  to  t^ 
Nightingale/'  or  SheUey^s  *;  Ode  to  the  West  Wind.**  And  of  life 
and  action  this  truth  is  troer  still.  Always  those  have  had  the 
largest  influence  on  the  history  of  mao  who  have  relied  on  this  power 
of  enthusiasm,  rather  than  those  who  have  worked,  with  anxiofis 
prudence,  by  the  certain  methods  of  logic.  The  high  and  noble jcte, 
ih  stand  out  like  stars  for  the  redemption  and  transfiguration  of 
the  human  race,  and  hide  its  naked  poverty  with  their  own  irre- 
sistible charm,  have  always  been  the  work,  not  of  the  skilful  reasoner 
who  can  weigh  and  balance  and  count  the  cost,  but  of  the  man  who, 
careless  alike  of  cost  and  balance,  is*  in  some  moment  of  soperb 
irrationality,  carried  out  of  himself,  instantly  and  completely,  by  the 
power  of  an  indomitable  inspiration.  It  is  a  grave  charge  that  the 
labourer  in  the  fields  of  progress — political,  social,  or  religious— has 
to  bring  against  the  pessimist — that  he  puts  out  the  fire  of  entha- 
siasm,  and  blunts  the  keenness  of  enterprise.  Whether  cynical  or 
nO)  he  has  forgotten  that  it  is  only  as  a  little  child  that  a  man  c&a 
enter  the  kingdom  of  life  or  of  art,  passing  through  the  gates  ivhicb 
are  for  ever  closed  except  to  hopefulness  and  belief. 

Ill,  From  physical  science  modern  pessimism  has  borrowed  cer- 
tain views  of  life  and  Nature  ;  theories  of  heredity  and  determinism* 
of  the  infinity  of  time  and  the  immensity  of  space ;  and  a  dominiiD^ 
conception   of  our  earth  as  a  whirling  atom — *'  a   star  of  smallesfc 
magnitude  " — ^revolving  at  incredible  speed  in  an  unimportant  system 
of  heavenly  bodies.     This  discovery  of  the  real  position  of  man  iti 
the  universe,  though  probably  not  so  serious  as  it   seems   at  presents 
to  many  of  us,   has   not   failed,   and   cannot  fail  in  the  future,  to 
modify  considerably  various  departments  of  our  belief  and  practice. 
Ultimate    principles    of    philosophy    or    religion    remain,  no  doubt » 
untouched    by    any    conclusions    obtained    by    purely    experimenta* 
methods  of  inquiry ;  and  the  scientist  ceases  to  be  scientific  when 
he   draws  inferences  that  pass  any  way  whatever  beyond  the  fact* 
under  investigation.      But,  while  we  cannot,  in   our  present  state  o^ 
knowledge,  make  an  immediate   transition  from  the  things  of  mia^ 
to  the  things  of  matter,  or  from  the  things  of  matter  to  the  thing* 
of  mind,  we  see  at  least  that   there   is   some  very  close  connectio** 
between  the  two  sides;  and  we  perceive  some  interchange  of  inflaenc^^ 
without  being  able  as  yet  to  determine    what  the  exact  extent  an<3 
character   of  those   influences    are— without,    indeed,  being  able  t^ 
foresee  a  time  at  which  they  could  ever  become  intelligible  to  n^- 
For  our  present  purpose  it  will,  perhaps,  be  enough  to  observe  th^» 
the  chief  and  gravest  tendency  of  all  tliis  set  of  facts  and  theories* 
suggested  by  science  and  exaggerated  by  pessimism,  is  towards  tb^B 
depreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  individual  work  and  tJj^^ 
gradual  limitation  of  the  influence  of  the  individual   worker.     Th^^ 
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work  of  society  as  a  wholcj  or  of  any  large  fractioe  of  society,  13 
not  of  course  oxcludetl  from  this  tendency ;  but  it  is  on  the  indi- 
Tidnal  that  it  tells  with  its  most  practical  force.    "^^rrC 

The  philosophy  of  pessimism  has  probably  done  but  little  in  making 
popular  these  scientific  conceptions.  Very  powerful,  on  the  other 
baud,  has  been  its  literature.  From  the  great  modern  mass  of  pessi- 
mistic literature,  especially  in  poetry  and  fiction,  a  peculiar  mood  or 
temper,  taking  a  difierent  tinge  according  to  the  different  indivi- 
dualities which  it  has  touched,  has  spread  abroad  over  society, 
reaching  and  colouring  many  minds  which  are  unconscious  of  the 
meaniug  of  it,  and  even  of  its  presence.  By  inculcating  this  temper, 
pessimism  has  done  a  certain  service  to  the  cause  of  progress.  Two 
leaaona  have  been  taught  us  by  the  favourite  picture,  now  growling 
somewhat  wearisome  by  its  continued  reproduction  in  various  forms, 
of  the  individual  man  and  woman  beating  their  wings  in  vain  against 
the  bars  of  fate  and  reduced  at  last  to  listless  inactivity,  to  defiant 
despair,  or  to  a  crushed  heap  of  feathers.  Either  we  have  learned, 
like  Amiel,  to  sit  still  with  folded  hands,  in  the  miserable  little  circle 
of  OUT  own  idleness ;  or  we  have  learned  to  work  on,  not  with  less 
eatlinsiasm,  but  with  more  humility.  Pesaimisra  saves  us,  if  we  are 
wise,  from  much  useless  labour  by  pointing  out  the  necessary  limita- 
tions under  which  we  work.  There  is  no  reason  in  th«  nature  of 
thingg  why  a  man  should  not  be  at  once  enthusiastic  and  humble ; 
why  he  should  not  "  still  suspect  and  still  revere  himself."  The 
^fciowledge  that  he  can  do  little  in  the  service  of  men  need  not  hinder 
Hbm  from  doing  what  he  can.  It  ought  rather  to  inspire  him  with 
the  resolution  that  his  little  shall  be  done  as  perfectly  as  possible. 
No  doubt  the  logical  outcome  of  true  pessimism  is  :  IM*  mfikinj.  But 
laankind  at  large  will  certainly  continue  to  do  what  they  see  them- 
s^iv^es  actually  doing.  Even  the  hardened  pessimist,  selfishly  absorbed 
iQ  tbonghts  of  his  own  nothingness,  and  lounging  Jn  the  easy-chair 
^i  self-contempt,  enjoys  what  he  finds  pleaanrable,  and  does  certain 
thJDga  which  he  likes ;  and  pessimists  of  another  class  are,  perhaps, 
rendered  even  more  nobly  active  than  they  might  otherwise  be  by  the 
Tividuesa  with  which  they  realise  how  much  is  waiting  to  be  done  and 
^ow  slight  are  the  results  of  each  man^a  contribution.  Of  mere 
Poutings  and  hysterics  we  are  long  ago  tired  to  death ;  and  the 
vulgar  and  shallow  pessimism  which  seeks  excuses  for  a  vacant  and 
'dilettante  life  has  been  discovered  to  be  one  of  the  most  contemptible 

*-»f  thlDgS. 

A  very  practical  result  of  the  discovery  of  individual  weakness  is 
the  search  for  the  co-operation  of  others.  Many  causes  have  been 
loTig  working  together  for  the  introduction  of  co-operation  as  a  great 
'^tor  in  the  growth  and  improvement  of  modem  society  ;  and  we 
*^  not  able  as  yet  to  assign  to  it  definitely  its  true  place  and  work, 
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side  by  side  with   the   other   great   factor   of   competition.     How  to 
adjust  these  two,  and  how  to  satisfy  the  rightful  claims  of  each,  is 
the  chief  problem  of  modern   politics.     The   icleol  tendency  woald  be 
the  gradual  transference  of  competition  from  the  lower  things  to  tbe 
higher,  eo  that  there  should  be  everywhere  an  honourable  struggle, 
not  as  now  for  the  dust  of  the   earth,  but  for  excellence  in  things 
moral,  scientiSc,  artistic,  political — the  possession  of  all  noble  qualitiefl, 
the  discovery  of  all  truth,  the  creation  of  all  worka  that  are  beautiful 
and  good.      The  ctdital  tendency  seems  likely  to  be  towards  the  over- 
exaggeration,  for  many  years  to  comej  of  co-operative  and  socialistic 
principles;   and  the  consequent   drifting  of  the  individual,  under^the 
hands  of  tbe  police,  into   the  great  standing  army  of  mediocritLes. 
Like   other   reactions,   the  reaction    against    the    principles    of   the 
Uevolutiou   will    almost    certainly    be  carried   too   far;    but  for  the 
present  at  least  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  it  to  do.     The  other  sid© 
has  had  its  say;  possibly  it  has  said  too  muchj  or  what  it  has  said 
has  been  said  too  wildly  ;  and  there  seems  growing  reason  to  believfi 
that  the  socialist  might  find  as  much  biological  ground  for  his  faiti 
as    Darwin  did    for   his*     To  the  genuine   pessimist,  no   doubt,  tb4 
labour   of  men  co-operating  with  one  another  is  as  inane  as  thai 
of  men  working  singly  and  alone  ;  the  hopes  and  ambitions  in  eithel 
case  are,  to  him,  equally  futile  and  frivolous.      But,  though  he  hal 
helped  ua  to  feel  how  little  we  can  expect  to  accomplish  as  individuala 
we  have  not  been  so  ready/to  take  the  other  step  with  him.     Instead 
of  being  filled  with  disgust  at  the  whole  affair,  we  have,  under  hi| 
influence  (and  certain  other  influences),  been  fired  with  a  new  cspri 
dc  corps;  and   are   now  rushing   together    from    all   sides,  to   lei 
hand  in  the  social  mill. 

It  is  true  that  some  few  among  us  are  so  constituted  that 
cannot  see  how  much  the  insignificance  of  tlie  individual  has  beel 
exaggerated  by  the  unquiet  eye  of  pessimism.  Of  course,  in  theai 
days,  any  one  with  the  slightest  tincture  of  history  or  science  knowi 
within  how  narrow  a  sphere  each  of  ns  is  cabined  and  confined.  W( 
cannot  but  be  aware  bow  often  great  influence  has  been  broken  oi 
small  obstacles  ;  how  often  great  plans  have  defeated  themselves,  ol 
violent  reactions  have  swept  away,  and  brought  to  nothing,  even  thi 
magic  power  of  a  Savonarola.  But  that  it  is  possible  to  go  all  th< 
way  with  the  pessimist,  history  itself,  if  not  personal  experience 
forbids  ns  to  believe.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  fortunes  of  ancien 
Rome,  and  of  modern  civilisation,  would  have  been  exactly  what  the' 
were,  and  are,  if  some  mad  freak  of  Cmsars  in  his  youthful  days  hai 
recoiled  fatally  on  himself  ?  Or  that  Lather,  by  almost  a  single  act 
has  not  left  a  mark  on  the  pages  of  religious  history,  which  seem 
unlikely  to  b©  ever  quite  obliterated  ?  Or  that  the  stream  of  Hteratur 
would  have  run  precisely  the  course  it  has  run,  if  Shakespeare  hm 
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knocked  on  the  head  some  dark  night  lb  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's 
freserves?  1  do  not  forget,  as  I  write,  that  a  modern  essayist  has 
told  us  that  if  Shakespeare  had  been  '*  knocked  on  the  head  some 
dark  night  in  8ir  Thomas  Lncy'e  preserves,  the  world  woald  have 
wagged  on  better  or  worse,  the  pitcher  gone  to  the  well,  the  scythe 
to  the  com,  and  the  student  to  his  book,  and  no  one  been  any  the 

Pws&T  of  the  loss  '*  ;  and  that  the  same  author  quefltions  ns,  in  the 
iN&e  passive,  **  When  Nature  is  '  so  careless  of  the  single  life,'  why 
■hodd  we  coddle  ourselves  into  the  fancy  that  our  own  is  of  excep- 
tional importance  ?  "  But  this,  after  all,  is  a  cheerful  opfcimistj  who  is 
fimply  preaching  to  us  a  very  just  and  much-needed  apology  for  idle- 
ness of  the  true  sort;  and  forcing  upon  our  attention  the  "  sobering 
reflection  **  that  we  are  none  of  us  '*  indispensable  '*  to  the  world. 
And  it  is,  by  good  fort  une,  true  that  even  Shakespeare  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  the  world.  Society  could  have  gone  on  existing  without 
Sbftkespeare,  just  as  it  came  into  existence  without  him  ;  and  not 
bang  wholly  dependent  upon  literature,  it  would  have  survived  for 
*'  better  or  worse/'  if  it  had  nt^ver  known  a  **  Hamlet,'*  an  '*  Othello,"  or 
I  "  Macbeth/'  and  the  mind  that  conceived  them.  But  that  literature, 
and  society  through  literature,  have  been  wonderfully  moved  and  pro-' 
foondly  infloenced  by  Shakespeare,  who  will  have  the  audacity  to  , 
deny? 

If  any  individual  believes  himself  to  be  indispensable  to  the  world, 
tile  sooner  he  ceases  to  believe  it  the  better.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that 
some,  who  might  work  in  a  cautious  and  humble  and  tolerant,  yet 
enthasiaatic,  spirit,  and  be  of  real  service  to  mankind »  cease  to  work, 
or  fail  to  work,  because  they  catch  up  the  nltra-pessimistic  mood,  and 
are  convinced  of  their  own  nothingness.  If  their  sense  of  the  vanity 
of  tli€i  world  drove  them,  like  the  Preacher,  to  proclaim  the  need  of 
doing  with  one's  might  whatsoever  one's  hand  tinds  to  do,  it  might 
be  well  with  them  ;  but  instead  of  that,  missing  the  truth  that  there 
13  a  golden  mean  between  being  nothing  and  being  everything,  they 
wander  aimlessly  through  life,  devoting  themselves,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  tiie  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  to  a  somewhat  amateurish  intarest  in 
iilte  fine  arts.  There  have  been  few  sadder  figures  in  recent  times 
tJian  that  of  the  critic  of  Geneva,  to  whom  I  referred  just  now. 
Gifted  with  one  of  the  most  singular  personalities  which  have  come 
to  ligbt  in  modem  letters,  Amiel  started  his  career  with  fair  prospects 
of  being,  if  not  a  great,  at  least  a  diaf  ingnished  writer.  He  had 
many  gifts  for  literature,  visible  enough,  even  through  the  morbid 
salf-dissection  of  the  *'  Journal  :*'  a  style  picturesqaeand  full  of  grace  ; 
Ml  aspiring  and  thoughtful  mind  ;  a  quick  sympathy  with  human 
jojB  aad  sorrows ;  a  ready  feeling  for  what  is  suggestivre  in  thought 
or  noble  in  character  ;  and  that  personal  love  of  Nature  which  is  alive 
to  her  quietest  hints  of  beauty,  to  her  most  subtle  moods  and  tricks 
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and  clianges.  From  a  writer  with  such  qiialitiea  as  these,  the  world 
might  naturally  have  expecfced  much.  But,  early  in  his  life,  tke 
sense  of  the  emptiness  of  mortal  things  came  upon  him  with  tembl* 
power,  and  found  hira  too  weak  in  will  and  temperament  to  throw  it 
off;  and  hence,  though  the  faculty  of  sympathy  was  strong  Koougi 
in  him  to  save  him  from  the  extreme  of  pessimism,  the  spirit  ul  it 
crept  over  him  so  far  as  to  freeze  for  ever  the  fountains  of  literarj 
and  social  activity.  The  sum  of  his  production  was  the  diary  irritta 
for  his  own  eye,  and  saved  to  the  world  by  certain  passages 
worthy  for  trathfulness  of  insight  and  for  felicity  of  exp: 
How  many  Amiels  there  may  be,  who  stand  id!e  in  the  market-pl 
we  cannot  tell ;  who,  stepping  aside  from  the  path  of  human 
gress,  take  no  part  in  the  great  artistic  or  social  movements  of  tbfl 
day,  but  remain  as  "  mute  inglorious  Miltons  "  in  the  march  of  life. 
These  are  the  unemployed  for  whom,  more  than  for  any  others,  it 
desirable  that  some  work  should  speedily  be  found. 

Of  the  morality  of  pessimism,  as  exemplified  in  the  deterio 
of  Amiel,  and  of  its  power  in  undermining  the  sense  of  res] 
bility,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  a  favourable  word  ;  yet  it 
another  moral  aspect  not  unworthy  of  commendation.  By  laying 
finger  on  some  unnoticed  sores,  by  pointing  out  failures  and  wi 
nesses  to  which  a  too  jubilant  optimism  is  very  ready  to  be  bE 
has  done  good  service  towards  the  spread  of  a  wise  and  jndii 
temper  in  social  work ;  and  the  main  result  of  it,  on  this  line, 
be  found,  we  hope,  to  be  an  increase  of  charity  and  an  increase  of 
tolerance.  The  shallow  and  thoughtless  optimist  is  as  dangerous  i 
person  as  the  shallow  and  thoughtless  pessimist :  to  find  the  worli 
wholly  good,  and  to  find  it  wholly  evil,  are  eijuai  signs  of  a  waa* 
somewhere=-be  it  in  knowledge,  or  judgment,  or  humanity,  or  com- 
mon Fense.  A  little  unprejudiced  meditation  or  a  little  unbiassed 
experience  will  help  us  to  secure  a  foothold  safer  and  truer  than  that 
which  is  found  for  us  by  the  UDdiacriminating  blindness  of  thes^ 
creeds.  Perhaps  we  may  even  succeed  in  reaching  a  point  of  vifi** 
totally  different  from  that  of  either  of  them,  A  German  philosopher h»* 
warned  us  that  men  are  now  beginning  to  feel  that  *'  nothing  ia  mone 
foolish,  or  wanting  in  all  genuine  knowledge  of  mankind,  than  ^iJ 
sort  of  debit-and-credit  account  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  joy  an* 
sorrow,  as  if  they  could  be  added  and  subtracted  like  money,  and  tM 
sum  of  life  figured  out  by  such  a  childish  example  "  :  and  this  witiie^ 
ia  true.  Let  us  look  for  a  deeper  appreciation  of  life  and  the  end  ^ 
life.  And  in  the  meantime,  as  we  thank  the  thoughtless  optimist  f^ 
his  comfortable  presence,  his  courage  and  his  cheerfulness,  so  let  ^ 
thank  the  thoughtless  pessimist  for  the  gloomy  skill  with  which,  dU 
covering  much-needed  reforms,  he  helps  us  to  see  their  necessity  at» 
to  carry  them  out. 
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T.  Against  the  main  current  of  pessimism  the  tide  has  long  since 
3d.  In  practical  life,  spurred  on  by  the  great  problems  calling 
mmediate  solution,  and  absorbed  in  a  multitude  of  social  and 
ical  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  world,  we  find  our  hands 
ill  of  pressing  claims  that  we  have  no  time  for  meditation  ;  and, 
gh  there  may  be  still  a  deep  undertone  of  sadness  in  our  work, 
kctivity  on  all  sides  is  too  keen,  and  often  too  provocative  of  con- 
7  opinions  even  among  fellow-w.orkers,  to  admit  of  our  looking 
f  from  it  for  long.  We  have  neither  opportunity  nor  wish  to 
a  to  the  querulous  complaints  of  those  whose  mood,  in  its  excesses, 
pt  to  drive  them  into  selfish  culture  or  an  idle  acquiescence  in 
gs  as  they  are.  We  are,  in  fact,  fearfully  serious  and  terribly  in 
est ;  and  nothing  pleases  us  so  much  as  to  head  a  forlorn  hope 
nst  the  powers  of  darkness.  In  poetry,  again,  the  force  of 
}nism  has  almost  spent  itself ;  and  a  poet  not  less  strong,  and 
ant,  and  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  than  Browning  has  become  the 
)het  of  the  rising  generation — a  prophet,  how  enthusiastically 
)wed,  Oxford  herself  can  perhaps  best  tell  us.  And  yet  again,  in 
oBophy,  Schopenhauer  has  given  place  to  Hegel — the  hope  of 
nic  suicide  to  the  thought  of  a  spiritual,  society,  the  vision  of  that 
r  of  God  to  which  the  race  of  men  is  slowly  climbing  nearer, 
simism  has  had  its  day.  Thought  and  emotion  are  taking  a 
^hter  colour  under  the  morning  light  of  the  coming  century. 

Sidney  A.  Alexander. 
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Oy£  of  my  hienda,  hj  rt^ee  a  Peraum,  a 
CiwawcM,  calls  on  me  sometimes  on  Iiu 
talks  aboQt  tEie  castle  He  has  left  at  Iiome.  It  i 
castle,  with  tUme  towers  and  wooden  halronlfii, 
within  where  the  lord  sits  in  state  bj  the  cavemumt 
liMtens  to  the  waodering  minstrels,  who  smg  lan^  haflaiis 
instroments.  Not  onlj  singers  oome  there,  bat 
the  acrobats  of  the  fair,  pilgrims  to  some  distant 
of  toMij  norU  who  bring  to  the  high-perdied  cm^iB  mwa  oi 
OT}t^  world.  If  the  lord  shonld  wish  to  see  thait  wmM.  afi  < 
r|iiar*teT»,  in  the  nearest  citj  he  has  his  ^hostd'^  bl  aon^ws 
bnrpfher'ji  honse,  and  thither  sometimes  he  repairs 
wAeicA  of  the  winter.  Bat  with  the  first  bad  or 
^V^ff*  he  is  back  in  the  castle.  For  now  the  real  fife  of 
he^n^  the  AesAon  of  the  chase !  My  lord  is  i 
and  in  the  wintertime  he  fingers  amorously  his  rare  i 
iifi.fM  manoficri(>ts  (we  posseM  one,  for  which  his 
villf^^e  In  fCafahfagf),  brought  together  at  an  iafiiAg 
f.ffm)rA^.  f'nt  how  far  he  prefers  the  summer 
ifv  H#ifi/I.  f.hrt  noble  hnntern  trrjop  forth  on  their  gay- 
f/,  ^ma  aa^I/^  or  her^m  (m  the  mountain  heists ! 
WvA  4nfti((^/,fi  un(\f^rf(ffmri(\  perchance  some  penitent 
•^/fV/»6f  -^'tW  ^^^f  (^<iiut%  tar  there  arc  dungeons  still  b 
^A^*^*#^,  ^h/riif/h  the  UtT(\n  have  no  longer  right  of 
Ma^m  ^^a  <VrMAti  \\pt%  n.  wftrry  life,  united  among 
f^w  wUf  *yA  6/rf  /rf  th/*ir  ^^rlhr,  ^ave  the  Emperor's 
//#•  ^4^4M'0  f^i^Ht  v»/h/,  ^<,7r»««  iif»on  bin  rounds,  an 
Ittll*  ^4if^n  ttt^nff,  i^fy,  ^|,„  ^^^j,  ^|,out  his  waist.     Wfca 
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ould  be  spirited  to  Karabag,  but  we  should  find  there  the  Jliddle 
kges  in  flesh  and  blood,  alive  I 

Who  knows  ?  Yet  we  who  wish  to  visit  the  medio3val  country- 
louse,  we  will  take  a  humbler  way.  We  will  mount  pillion  behind 
lome  solid,  clerky  person :  Maistre  Jehan  Froissart  or  Maistre 
Enstache  De&champs,  sure  of  his  road  and  garrulous  about  his 
masters.  Thus  we  will  jog  along,  gossiping^  from  place  to  place, 
iligbting  here  and  there  at  some  stately  castle,  where  the  lord,  like 
;hat  Connt  of  Foix  who  sent  for  Froissart  from  his  inn — '•  est  le 
seigneur  du  monde  qui  plus  volontiers  voit  estrangers  pour  ouyr 
Bouvelles"  ;  or  we  will  turn  in  at  some  pleasant  manor,  such  as  that 
Manor  of  Cachant,  dear  to  Master  Eustace,  where  there  are  gardens 
sweet  with  rose,  gladiolus,  and  mint- — where  there  are  meadows,  vine- 
yards, and  *'  a  noble  willow  wood,"  with  baths  of  all  kinds  to  refresh  the 
weary  traveller :   **  bains  et  estiives  et  le  missel  conrant." 

If  the  countryside  afford  a  good  granite  rock  surmounting  a  hill  or 
monnd  of  any  height,  that  situation  has  generally  been  chosen  for  the 
castle,  encircled  by  its  protecting  precipice.  But  in  Central  France 
»t  all  events,  such  sites  are  few  ;  and,  contrasted  with  the  Grerman  or 
Italian  fortress  on  the  hill,  we  find  more  frequently  the  manor  "  emmy 
efitangs,"  so  often  sung  of  old  poets- — the  castle  built  like  Rochester, 
or  Melun  on  the  brink  or  island  of  a  river,  isolated  by  moats  and 
defended  by  encircling  towers.  Such  was,  for  example,  the  Castle  of 
Bi^Tre,  commended  by  Des champs  in  his  45  Uh  Ballad. 


bch 


'  La  place  est  forte  et  Ae  noble  cloison. 
Eiumy  Testatig  oil  le  donjon  sb  iance 
Trois  tours  y  a  de  pierrc  et  de  moellon. 


tower  is  three  storeys  high,  and  each  stands  well  in  advance  of 
thd  castle  waU,  the  entry  defended  by  a  "  puissant  pont-levis.'*  By 
the  fonrteenth  century,  the  castles  were  no  longer  built  with  a  sole 
jifiw  to  refuge  and  defence  ;  the  nobles  no  longer  dwelt  there  as  a 
■it  resort  in  war  time,  living  in  the  guard-room  with  their  garrison, 
tod  directing  the  defence  amid  the  treasure.  The  castles  of  that 
time  of  transition  were  very  habitable  palaces  ;  and  Master  Eustace 
pMses  from  the  military  architecture  to  belaud  the  ^'  noble  aqueduct/' 
which  carried  water  into  the  interior  of  the  castle,  the  rich  device  of 
^ehalla  and  chambers,  the  excellent  inrarium^  the  well-stocked  pre- 
serves of  game,  the  baths,  the  gardens,  the  rowing-boats,  the  shady 
P«k.    ••  'Tis/'    he  finishes,  "  the  pleasanteat  house   I  know — pour 

This  is  not  the  strain  in  which  a  thirteenth-century  minstrel 
^ould  have  sung  the  praise  of  Coucy — the  castle  has  become  a 
Country-house,  The  great  square  tower,  flanked  with  turrets  at  the 
bogles,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  round  tower  of  defence,  is  spacious 
h  for  inxurious  habitation.    Every  storey  contains  a  large  hall, 
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a  inodeiat&-nsed  room  and  a  snulier  one,  boeide  tiie 
the  oorcer  tuneta.  Genenllj,  the  gaUeiy,  tlie 
hall,  and  the  lord's  priTite  room  or  "  retrait"  tii,jji|ind  the  fint 
storej ;  abore  came  mj  ladj's  chamber,  her  tizing-TDom,  her  cnthiij, 
and  the  ^  gajde-robe,"  where  her  dresBes  laj  folded  m  ipioe  nd 
lavender,  and  where  her  maidens  sewed  by  di^  aod  dept  h^ni^ 
The  npper  atoreja  were  oocapied  bj  the  children  and  by  the  goesti; 
and  the  caatle  was  crowned  by  several  tiers  of  ^  maduooafis,**  or 
crenellated  battlements,  pieroed  bj  loopholes  and  commnnicatang  k 
a  ^  chemin  de  ronde.'' 

The  gronnd  floor  was  still  dark  and  difficult  of  aoeeast,  lighfeed  on^ 
by  a  few  rare  knoet-windows,  and  given  over  to  flUve-noBS,  hAr 
rooms,  ice-houses,  and  suchlike  uses.  It  communicated,  by  nnn  o' 
trap-doors,  with  the  cellars  and  dungeons  underneath.  FUippe  di 
VigneuUes,  in  his  chronicle,  has  left  us  an  unforgettable  aooonat  o^ 
his  imprisonment,  well  on  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  dungBon  o! 
this  kind.  There  were  no  kitchens  within  the  homfle,  for  the  oookii| 
was  done  in  a  round  high-roofed  building,  like  a  baptistiy,  in  an  €^ 
court,  near  the  servants'  quarters ;  but  sometimes  the  sick-diaiiiber 
were  situate  on  this  dark,  quiet,  unfrequented  gronnd  floor,  iddd 
preserved  the  tradition  of  its  inaccessiUlity  by  the  absence  of  ao^ 
entrance  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  A  broad  double  flight  o 
marble  steps  led  from  the  court  to  the  portal  on  the  first  floor,  l 
any  London  suburb  we  still  see  modest  villas  thus  entered  by  a  fligh 
of  steps  raised  above  a  high  basement,  all  unconscious  of  their  dire< 
descent  from  the  keep  of  the  twelfth  century,  entered  only  by 
ladder  reared  against  the  front,  or  by  knotted  ropes  let  down  from  tl 
first-floor  window !  By  the  14th  century  the  Perron  of  the  countf 
house  was,  however,  an  object  of  great  architectural  dignity, 
generally  opened  into  a  long  gallery  or  loggia,  occupying  all  one  ffl« 
of  the  keep :  a  sort  of  first-floor  cloister,  with  clustered  ogival  windoi 
looking  on  the  court  below.  Here  the  squires  and  dames  used 
loiter,  *'*  regardant  bas  en  la  coar  les  joueurs  de  paume  jouer."  Hi 
the  action  of  the  novel  of  John  of  Saintr6  passes  '^  ds  galleries  ;  "  ai 
no  portion  of  the  castle  is  more  firequently  cited  by  early  poets.  Ti 
Coxmt  of  Foix  received  Master  Jehan  Froissart  as  he  was  waUdi 
after  dinner  in  his  gallery.  In  fact,  the  chief  use  of  these  logg\ 
logeSj  or  lauhe,  appears  to  have  been  as  a  promenade  or  loitering-pla 
when  it  was  too  hot  or  too  wet  to  meet  in  the  orchard  just  beyond  tl 
walls.  A  very  beautiful  gallery  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  still  preserve 
in  the  castle  of  Wartburg. 

In  the  larger  castles  this  gallery  or  loggia  was  sometimes  distiu 
from  the  keep.  Together  with  the  great  dining-hall  (**  eunger  saa 
or  "  mandement  '*)  where  the  lord  sat  in  justice  and  received  his  guest 
it  formed  a  lower  church-like  building,  in  style  much  like  an  Oxfo 
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chapelt  placed  beside  the  keep  and  less  strongly  fortified.  These 
separate  halls  were  only  used  in  time  of  peace.  They  were  already 
well  known  in  the  thirteenth  centary,  for  in  the  palace  of  Percival — 

••  Ija  sale  fu  devant  la  tnur 
Et  les  logos  devant  la  sale/* 

ftnd  we  read  in  the  Lai  tk  Laustic — 

'•  Ptochainej}  eurent  leurs  maisona 
Et  Icnrs  sales  et  leurs  donjons."' 

But  for   all  that   th©  sole   square  tower  with   its   corner   turrets 
dos,  even  in  the  fourteenth  centary,  the  type  of  the  castle  keep, 
le  chilteau    of  Vincennes,    built  by    Charles   V.„  is  an   admirable 
example  of  the  kind. 


II. 

It  was  not  easy  to  enter  the  castle  keep,  encircled  by  a  strongly 
fortified  encloanre,   isolated  by  moat   or  precipice,  and  defended   by 
OQtfforks    of     palisading,     protected     by    a     barbican     and     several 
smaller  towers.     Having  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  this,  having  passed 
<k»wn  the  narrow  winding   path    between  the   palisades,   the    visitor 
arrived  at  the  moat,  and  blew  a  horn   hung  there    for  the    purpose. 
After  parley    with   porter   and    watchman,   the   drawbridge   was   let 
down;    and    after  further  parley,   perchance,  the   great   gate  swung 
back  on  its  hinges,  and  the  stranger  found  himself  in  a  long  hollow 
archway,  defended  by  a  series  of  portcullises,  with  a  perforated  roof, 
through  which    boiling  pitch,  molten   lead,   Greek    fire,    or  simple 
scalding  water  conid  be  poured  down  from   an  npper  chamber.      In 
time  of  peace,  however,  he  passes  easily  through  the  gate  into  a  vast 
urtyard  enclosed  by  huge  battlomented  walls  or  towers ;  a  court- 
yard that  is  almost  a  village,  and  contains  the  church,  the  knights' 
qanrters,  the  squires*  house,  the  lodgings   for  pages   and   servants, 
the  barracks,  the  cottages  of  the  artisans  and  labourers  on  the  estate, 
^8  bakehouse,    the    kitchen,   the   walled   and  gated   fish-pond,    the 
^unfcain,  the  washing-place,  the  stables,  the  barns,  etc.     A  second 
g^te,  a  second  portcullis,   leads  to  a  second  smaller  court,  where^ — 
^^  swart,   and   sombre — towers   the   keep.      It   is  immense,  it  ia 
^impregnable,  and  always  opposite  the  weakest  point  of  the  defence, 
^B^  a  postern  of  its  own  leading  to  the  orchard,  and  a  subterranean 
^V^7  into   the  open    co^ntr}^     Those   who   have   admired    the  black 
^wjeaty  of  Loches  will  admit  the  grandeur  of  the  mediaeval  keep. 

Bailt  against  the  castle's  outer  wall,  looking  from  its  upper 
'Windows  across  the  open  country,  the  keep  Eometimea  has  pleasant 
'H^ws.  An  island  castle,  defended  by  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  or 
lifted  high  above  the  plain  upon  a  granite  needle,  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  light   and    air,  could   indulge   in    large  windows,  grouped 
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iknts  fft  foar  together  in  a  space  of  dead  wall,  on  which  they  mi 
a  hevwork  of  pointed  arch  and  separating  columns.  Bat  the  hi 
moated  cattle  of  the  plain  was  less  fortnnate.  The  windows  m 
nur^^  narrow,  far  apart.  The  walls,  ten  feet  thick,  made  a  deep  a 
darlc  recess  for  the  long  lancet  holes,  more  often  closed  with  oil 
and  painted  linen  than  with  glass,  and  placed  very  high  for  the  n 
fj4  safety.  Sometimes  they  were  as  much  as  five  feet  aho?e  t 
flfwr,  A  few  years  ago  in  Florence,  at  the  Palazzo  Alessandn 
remember  seeing  windows  of  this  sort,  high-perched  recesses,  the  d 
and  shape  of  an  opera-box,  reached  by  a  staircase  cut  in  the  sfca 
of  the  wall.  On  the  granite  window-benches  heap  embroider 
cnshions,  lay  a  Saracen  carpet  on  the  floor ;  and  set  in  this  nam 
nhrine  some  fair  young  woman,  lily-slender  in  her  tight  brocadi 
gr>wn.  She  is  playing  chess  with  a  squire  still  younger  than  He 
mM,  Or  perhaps  she  is  alone,  singing  to  her  lute  some  ballad  of  tl 
flound  Table : 

*'  La  reine  chante  doncement, 
La  voix  accorde  k  restniment, 
Les  mains  sont  belles,  li  laiz  bons. 
Douce  la  voix  et  bas  li  tons." 


III. 

Kven  nobles  of  some  pretensions  used  in  their  daily  life  litt 
Tnore  than  the  great  hall  of  justice,  where  the  movable  trestle-tabl 
were  brought  in  at  dinner-time,  the  gallery  which  answers  to  01 
in(Mleru  drawing-room,  the  cbapeL  the  chamber,  and  the  garde-rol 
wlioro  the  young  maids-of -honour  learned  to  embroider  amid  thf 
wnitiiig-women. 

ThnHo  halls  and  chambers  were  furnished  with  some  splendoo 
*V\\(i\  wnlls  were  no  longer  ornamented  with  the  mere  stencil  pattei 
ill  whito  and  yellow  ochre,  which  sufficed  for  the  princely  keep 
(^oiioy.  There  is  a  frieze  painted  with  knights  and  goddesses,  wi 
**  Vt^iuiM  la  l>ieueB8o  d'Amour/'  or  else  adorned  in  fresco  or  mosaic! 
' '  ^nerations  of  Christians  and  Saracens  painted  in  battle,"  snch 
tlm  Si^igueur  do  Caumont  admired  on  the  walls  of  Mazi^res.*  Low 
ilowu  tht*  walls  woro  often  wainscotted  like  that — 

''  Kiv'^  sale  a  lambrt\$ 
Rt  d'or  muia«)ue  paint  urve 
Kt  d<*  tin  or  tout  listet\" 

wln*i^^  IVivivttl  found  the  l>aiuosel.  If  the  walls  were  left  bare,  thi 
woiv  furiUHh«Hl  i\i!«t  Ih»Iow  the  tVieae  with  an  iron  rod,  whence  depend 
ta|H^try  hau^tu^«  Kv^rv  ca»tle  possessed  several  sets  for  esi 
a)»aitmttut«  ami  tht^  uobl«^  on  hi»  travels  had  at  least  one  set  of  chai 
U'r  Imi^uiitd  «ilrap|>«Ki  aiuoni?  his  bag^^.     Nothing  was  easier  th 

'  *  Vv\v«^v  \^u  8^^(|tt^«'^T  vW  V'HMUXoixt."  v\xu>t*4  bv  VioUet-l^^Duc,  cpu  cit,  t.  v.  p.  83 
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Raspend  these  stuffs,  already  provided  with  their  hooks,  to  the  rod 
Tepared  to  hold  them,  "  One  thousand  hooka  for  tapestry "  is  a 
ommon  item  in  fourteenth- century  accounts.* 

The  hangiogs  were  of  plain  serge,  of  worked  silk,  cloth  of  gold,  or 
^tapiaserie  de  haute  lisse,"  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  noble  or 
the  splendour  of  the  occasion  they  adorned.  In  times  of  mourning 
the  hangings  were  all  black.  Such  a  **  chamber,"  consisting  of  wall- 
haagings,  bed-furniture,  chair-coverings^  cushions,  «Src,,  in  striped 
eerg©,  with  cord  and  fringe  to  match,  was  supplied  to  the  Lady  de  la 
TrC'moille  in  1396,  at  a  coat  of  fifty-nine  livres.  As  the  appearance 
d  the  ball  could  be  changed  at  an  hour's  notice  in  preparation  for 
moaming  or  festivities,  even  the  greatest  castles  had  plainer  haogings 
for  common  use.  King  Charles  V.  possessed  no  less  than  sixty-four 
-'chambers/'  or  complete  seta  of  hangings,  in  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of 
Bilver,  leather,  embroidery,  SccA  When  Valentine  Visconti,  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  prepared  to  leave  Paris  in  1108,  a  few  months  before 
her  death,  a  few  months  after  her  husband's  murder,  she  caused  her 
chamberlain  to  draw  up  a  list  of  her  furniture,  which  still  exists  in 
the  Biblioth^que  Nationale.  This  document  (pathetically  marked  by 
faded  crosses  against  the  names  of  those  objects  which  Valentin© 
desired  to  carry  with  her  to  Touraine)  enumerates  more  than  sixty 
seta  of  hangings.  Some  of  the  designs  appear  aatonishingly  modem, 
and  indicate  a  complete  mastery  of  the  human  figure  on  the  part  of 
the  designers.  As  few  persons,  we  believe,  have  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  this  onpublished  mauuacript,  communicated  to  us  by  Comte 
Albert  de  Circourt,  we  proceed  to  quote  a  few  of  the  more  interesting 
descriptions : 

*■:'.  Bed-furniture  of  green  ;  the  baldacjuiri  is  worked  with  a  desijs^n  of 
angela;  the  long  curtjiin  depending  from  the  tester  behind  the  pillows 
represents  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  feasting  on  cherries  and  walnuts  ; 
the warjterpaue,  H  shepherd  and  a  ahepherdes.s  within  a  park;  the  whole 
■ihroiiJei-e*!  i^-itli  gold  thread  and  with  coloured  wool**.  Item,  wall  hangings 
Bmakh.  Item,  curtain-s  for  the  walls,  without  gold,  and  three  Kinaller 
fliruius  of  gi'e€*n  werge, 

''•5.  Item,  a  ^chamber 'J  in  gold,  silk,  and  wool,  with  a  device  of  little 
cbSldreii  on  a  river  bank,  with  birds  flying  overhead.  There  are  three  hang- 
^p>  to  match,  bed-fnniiture  nnd  sofa-cover.  The  counterpane  is  embroidered 
^ithagronp  of  children,  their  heads  meeting  in  the  middle.  Item,  three 
oiber  hjiugings,  with  n  cheiTV-tree,  and  n  dame  and  a  scjuire  gathering 
cherrit*  in  a  Ijasket-  which  go  with  tlie  aforetsaid  cluunhei -hangings  to  mjike 
^^yijmir  founih'). 

*'i*  Item,  another  '  chamber,'  of  a  brownish  green,  sans  gold,  with  a  lady 
Mtiing  a  harp  ;  and  there  are  six  hangings  to  match,  with  bed -furniture, 
wi'l  Ji  4uilt  for  the  couch. 

*  8ee,  for  mftnnce,  Donet  d'Arcq,  '*  Comptes  de  rflotel  des  Rois  de  France," 

t  Uliarte.  •*  Mobilier  de  Charles  V.'' 

I  The  '♦  chamber  "  generally  consisted  of  bed-curtains,  a  baldaquin,  counterpane  nnd 

ingforihe  couch   or  sofa,  hangings  for  the  wall,  doors,  and  windows,  cushion-* 

b«  b<'j»che«  and  chairs. 
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'*  1  7.  Item,  II  great  tapestry,  with  the  history  of  tlie  destruction  oil* 
the  Great. 

*'  Item,  two  wall  haiifijings,  with  the  victories  of  Theseus. 

**  Item,  a  green  velvet  cover  for  a  couch,  and  a  long  cushion  covered  wM 
green  velvet,  and  two  chair  cushions,  also  of  green  velvet. 

*'  19.  Iteui^  a  white  'chainlier,'  sown  with  gladiolus  ;  bed-furuiture.  quil 
for  couch,  and  four  rugs. 

*'2(».  Item,  a  set  of  green  tapestiies  do  haute  li««e,  with  the  Fountftii 
of  Youth  and  several  personntjes ;  with  bed-hangings,  counterpanes,  soffl 
covers,  and  t^ix  wall -hangings,  all  worked  wiih  gold,  without  guards  (linel 
coverings). 

*'  Item,  a  *  chamher,'  representing  a  lady  playing  with  a  knight  iit  tb 
game  of  chess. 

^*  Item,  a  set  of  hangings  of  cloth  of  gold,  includhig  hed-curtoins,  counter 
pane,  and  two  krge  cushions." 

These  tapestries  must  have  been  as  marvellous  as  those  exqnifiiti 
rose-grey  hangings  which  still  adorn  the  upper  gallery  of  the  Mus*^ 
Cluny.  The  smaller  curtains  were  stretched  over  screens  of  wictef 
or  served  to  drape  the  great  roofed  and  cushioned  settle  near  the  fire 
while  cloths  of  gold  and  silver  curtained  the  throne-like  faldestni 
reserved  for  the  master  of  the  house.  Mats  of  plaited  rushes  were  lak 
in  winter  on  the  floors  under  the  delicate  rugs  of  wool,  imitated  frofl 
the  industry  of  the  East ;  but  in  summer  a  strew  of  fresh  rushes,  mint 
and  gladiolus,  that  flower  so  dear  to  mediaoval  eyes,  covered  the  pave 
ment  with  cool  fragrance,  while  a  bough  of  some  green  tree  or  flowenuj 
bush  filled  the  hearth.*  Great  soft  cushions,  **  carreaux  *'  or  ''conettes, 
were  placed,  sometimes  on  the  chairs  and  benches,  sometimes  on  tb 
floor  itself,  according  to  their  size.  They  served,  like  the  tabouret 
of  Saint  Simon,  for  people  of  lesser  dignity,  seated  on  occasions  (3 
ceremony,  in  presence  of  their  lord.  There  were  also  banken,  <J 
stuffed  backless  benches  placed  against  the  wall  ;  ffamcrs,  a  sort  i 
short  Bofa  with  a  back  and  cushions ;  and  armchairs  provided  wit 
pavillonSj  or  tester  and  curtains  to  keep  off  the  draughts.  There  w6l 
always  carpets  in  rich  halls  or  chambers ;  long,  narrow  ones  in  frol 
of  the  hankers  and  the  settle,  and  larger  thicker  *'  tapis  velus  "  in  tl 
middle  of  the  room.  liuga  of  embroidered  Hungarian  leather,  at 
akiQS  of  leopard  or  tiger  were  laid  upon  the  hearth.t 


IV 


J 


All  these  cushions,  curtains,  carpets,  did  not  suffice  to  keep  tJ 
cold  from  the  great  deep  halls  of  our  forerunners.  A  shiver  m: 
through  the  lit«rature  of  the  age. 

*'  Telz  f roifi  j  fait  en  yver  qae  c*est  raige  !  *' 


'^"n 


*  The  Knight  of  La  Tour  makea  a  luocTt  of  certain  eccentric  "  Gallois  **  wbo" 
tbtiir  lloors  and  deck  their  heartlis,  in  winter,  *'comme  en  €*t4i/'with  herbs  aodboUfJ 
p.  242. 

t  Labarte,  "  MobilicT  cle  Charles  V." 
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fsEnstacbe  Descbamps  in  his  805th   Ballad^  describing  the  Castle 

lOwnpi^^e.  Even  in  the  house  one  must  arm  oneself  with  good 
hose,  furred  pourpoints,  warm  for-lined  cloaks  and  hoods.     In 

rinter.  m.en  and  women  alike  wore  a  long  tunic  of  fur,  sewn  between 
two  pieces  of  stutf,  underneath  their  outer  garments.  But  to  be 
aiender  was  the  ideal,  the  supreme  elegance  of  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
hi  vain  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  warns  his  daughters  of  the  fate  of 
eundry  very  comely  maidens,  who,  wishing  to  appear  in  their  true 
slimneas  before  their  lovers,  discarded  their  furred  tunica  despite  the 
llast  of  winter,  and  turned  the  young  men's  hearts  against  them  by 
the  chicken-flesh  of  their  cheeks  and  the  bhieness  of  their  noses !  In 
rain  he  draws  a  salutary  picture  of  lovers,  at  last  united ^  dying  of 
cold  b  the  amis  of  one  another,  victims  of  the  too  chilly  elegance  of 
their  figures  I  The  furred  tunic  was  all  very  well  for  gouty  Master 
iXcatace  and  the  elderly  knight  :  young  beauties  and  trim  gallants 

tRn  preferred  the  risk  of  mortal  illness,  and  let  them  grumble, 

*'Sy  est  cy  l»on  exeraple  comment  Ten  ne  se  doit  mio  si  Hngement  ne  sy 
joliptu-ment  vestir,  pour  soy  greslir  et  faire  le  beau  corps  en  temps  d'yver, 
iiue  I'ou  en  penle  sa  maniei-e  et  sa  couleur/'  ♦ 

*'Do  not  be  shaved,"  goes  on  Master  Eustace,  who  must  decidedly 
i?e  been  an  ill-dressed,  slovenly  old  poet,  *'  neither  have  your  hair 
t,  nor  take  a  hath  this  bitter  weather.'*  The  young  people  might 
reply  that  the  "Roman  de  la  Rose"  prescribes  the  hot  bath  as  a 
Bovereign  remedy  against  winter.  The  bath-room,  with  its  warm 
pipes,  its  great  wooden  tubs  with  the  carved  gilt  garlands  round 
them,  its  lounges  for  cooling,  its  little  tables  spread  with  a  dainty 
pper,  still  preserved  a  souvenir  of  Roman  luxury.  People  used  to 
l)athe  in  company,  sometimes  men  and  women  together  (as  we  still 
do  at  the  sea- side),  their  heads  beautifully  dressed  and  adorned  with 
fiowera,  their  bodies  hidden  up  to  the  neck  in  their  great  cask-like 
where  the  water  was  often  thickened  with  scented  bran  or 
with  a  dust  of  salutary  herbs. 

•'  Quand  viendroit  la  froidc  saison," 

Maistre  Jehan  de  Meung — 

•'  QtiMiid  Tair  verroiont  forcenez 
Et  jcter  pierres  et  tempDsti?* 
Que  tuasijont  fi&  chumps  le«  bcstcs 
Et  gmnds  fleuvcs  prendre  et  placer.  ,  •  .  .  t 

•  On  feroient  chaudes  estuves 
S'y  poiirruient  tiiit  not  deraourer 
8e  baignfint  entr'eiis  es  cuvos.'* 

In  a  German   poem,  "  Der   nakte   Bote,"  quoted  by  Herr  Alwin 
luiz,  a  messenger  arrives  at  a  distant  castle,  and   proceeds,  as  was 
^e  custom,  to  strip  and  take   a  bath  after   his  dusty  journey  before 
presenting  himself  before  the  lord  of  the  castle.     "What  was  his  sur- 

•  **  Le  Livrc  dii  Chevalier  de  I^  'J  tmr  Lacdrv/' 


.^A        ,»'   rr^fc    ■:-.^-  *7.vjiinp£l.  -aii^   \mr  -vw 

J^jvi^^^  .^^voTriv*;*  yj^iK^,  t  v-ttni  lOiumiiar.   '  ioeo-^  sk  -fc  yaT  vA 


''/'/- «>>»^  -/  ;'^f^A    *vv^  ^*  '      hvi  -Piuia,  iCjiBier   ;»iTaMf!iF,  wcsld  be 


'r  /rA  hMt^*<w  t^f^.  *(^.  >^  v^A  ^K^  ft£.d  jkcpuft.     Scmiscimi9i  xfal 

A  thHi^h'ttt^^tti  ^/Hfff;,,^  *t'il]  ^xirtfi  at  Bourges.  In  Iicoses  of  ks 
\t^t*U^h9ttm  ^''«  ^*)r'  /y/;«f.')  ^//4Mt  (/at  orje  chimneT,  bot  that  at  LeHt  m 
iHH^  A  fth'tU^  Ut'*'i'/tu\i\  \i»i  laid  acrom  the  gigantic  five^^ogi^  wbenoB  i 
Mm  |/f«>ai  M^</^  riy\\%^M  warmth  and  light  into  the  dmidi-IibB  | 
h\\t\t\)iy  i,t  Mh(  liiill.  Th/fMi  who  know  the  Salle  de  Gaide  at  Lugotf) 
wMh  Mn  \H'htil'itti\  tUUnttPiy  pim^)  ri^preftenting  the  crenellated cfaemin- 
ill*  foMilf*«  Miirv»<l  wilh  r/iirriir,  MoldifjrH  and  watchers  stooping  o?er  the 
iHiMliifMiinU  lo  look  lit.  ilin  hlnxo  bflow,  will  agree  that  few  objects 
MMt  unit  I*  Nlfilnly  Uiaii  Uin  rriontirnfintnl  fuarteenth-centniy  fireplaoe- 
t)  Him  Im'iiI  ilhl  iiol.  )MMitit.tatn  vnry  far,  if  the  hnmbler  fry  in  tk# 
liiMriM  lifitl  W(Mi>  Hi'f(l'*^itl  '''>>'  t'tx^ii*  f»fH — under  the  hoge  overminftBlr 
^^tiMtii  (tin  iHirliiiiioil  nnMloH  NttHMJ,  tliore  was  a  cosy  ingle-nook  for  the 
iniiM)it|    iif    till*    Ihiiihp,   \\\n  wifo,   HIh   children,  his  guests,  his  chief 

Ih  hiMtKiMi  iliHi  iMMilil  not  \hm\h\  a  rosiilont  physician,  a  master  9^ 
ii>i|iti>MM,  n  ulrtllni'  luitniioH  m\\\  woorotnrios.  there  was,  at  least,  invaft- 
f^\^\,  ft  lOmjtliMh       luimiMlintrly   bolow  the  reverend  clerk  came  tiio 
««Mt«'<«i*hH),  >\l»o  XM***  )^^uMlUtU^  fy\»von\or,  or  simple  steward,  according 
\\s   \\\\y  ft\i\\\\\\\\x\   \^(   \\w  oiiHtUv      Whon   m>  separate  dispenser  ms 
\^\\\y\\^\\^\\  \\w  ^>^\w*A\.\\  \\:««  di?tponr(or«  m:i«ter  of  the  honsehold,  ao3 
>i>»\>M«\v^  of  <Uo  ^^k^**      No\t  lo  him  o^mo  the  botler:  the  chamber- 
U\>\    \\^  w\\y^\\\  x\o\>*  »M\tu;M^s\  tVo  ;o>^o**.  Art  trea^anes,  and  fiDumifcitf© 
o<   0\*»  ^^x^o  ,   tSo  mA^^V.i^^  ov  v/A»?or  of  :ho  horse,  and  the  held 
U^^^»\,M'       V",  t^,^*>,^  w ,^'vO  ^s^X"*.^'.'.*  o?  ;r,'*;VT^ar>re.  to  lie  treated  with* 
^vH.^s\^  ^^\x>\\M,\*\\  .  tVo\  \x\vv  tN\\;^or.'\  o:  Vv*Ke  Kvv>l:  theyaocoffl* 
^\A>^  ,si  yN,su   v^^x,>,v    A.'.  w**.\v  o^'  >  s    ,v:'.v\:fv  *rsi  weie  rather  to 
s^w.s.,.>,vk.«  ^%4  V  **-.»   v.vxv.-ix      \*^\j   v   •*','r'   ;r.  x*o5«'  cc  rank  stood 
<f'^o  V^  .nxVnssv    ,-.    ».s^^^  --^^^xx  ,v:Vo*    A   xv"  "^   »"^  Tfrtsarr  nan,  *b*' 
..   ^  \..^v    «^,^  -,sn\  V  \   ,*.,   iy,^  >v...v»\  ,"c»*cf*-l  »33i  ^ccncukd  the 
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ite,  and  governed  the  young  girls  of  noble  family  serving  in  the 
Stle  as  maids  of  honour.  Under  her  came  a  swarm  of  chamber- 
lids  and  housemaids,  cooks  and  tailors,  page-boys  and  varlets*     Let 

not  forget  from  the  list  of  our  retainers  that  person  of  consideration, 
efool :  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  diner-out.  Fools  and  dwarfs  were 
yt  to  be  found  under  every  noble  root  The  smaller  country-houses 
ere  sometimes  condemned  to  a  distressing  sanity,  and  depended  for 
mt  amusement  on  wandering  minstrels  and  the  acrobats  of  the  fair. 

We  have  not  counted  in  our  list  the  knights  and  squires  of  the 
istle,  nor  yet  the  garrison  with  its  captain,  nor  the  artisans  and 
tbourers  on  the  estate.  For  the  moment  we  are  occupied  merely 
ritb  the  interior  of  the  keep.  And  the  chief  thing  that  strikes  us 
u  it  is  the  abundance  of  young  people — the  troops  of  boys  and 
btU. 


m^ 


VI. 


Every  castle  was  in  fact  a  school^ — ^a  seminary  of  polite  educatioD. 
Prom  the  king  to  the  pettiest  baron  every  noble  received  at  his  court 
1^  children  of  bis  principal  vassals ;  and  thus  every  noble  child  was 
edvcsted  to  the  standard  of  the  sphere  immediately  above  his  own. 
In  their  homes,  from  the  age  of  seven,  boys  and  girls  alike  had  learned 
to  spell,  to  ride,  to  know  that  they  were  Christiana.  At  twelve  they 
were  generally  sent  to  court*  Her©  they  learned,  above  all,  the 
duties  and  behaviour  of  gentlepeople. 

Great  care  was  taken  that  they  should  be  well-bred,  chivalrous, 
courteous,  neatly  clad,  and  clean.  Along  with  this,  the  boys  learned  to 
fence,  shoot,  fight  with  sword  and  shield^  joust,  play  quintaine,  tennis, 
palm-play,  chess,  draughts,  and  tric-trac.  They  were  taught  to  ride, 
climb,  leap,  swim,  and  to  perform  all  these  feats  in  heavy  armour  and 
haadicapped  by  difficult  conditions.  In  a  word,  they  were  trained  to 
amose  themselves,  to  exert  themelves,  and  to  endure.  The  *'  Livre  des 
Fiiz  de  Jean  Bouciquaut ''  shows  the  great  stress  laid  upon  physical 
education;  but  it  also  shows  that  physical  education  was  not  all. 
Boyu  who  would  grow  into  knights,  and  pass  through  many  courts 
4od  countries,  had  to  learn  several  languages.  French  of  a  sort  was 
taugkt  in  all  European  countries — often,  no  doubt,  it  was  of  the 
i^d  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe — ^for  French  then,  as  now,  was  the  Vola- 
P^k  of  the  polite.  And  some  lads  then,  as  now,  acquired  a  little 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  so  much  learning  was  rarely  encouraged  save 
itt  the  future  Churchmen.  All  noble  children,  boys  and  girlsj  learned 
^nad  and  write,  though  frequently  in  after-life  the  warrior's  remem- 
Wce  of  these  arts  was  no  more  precise  than  the  knowledge  our 
*?emge  squire  possesses  of  the  Homer  he  used  to  parse  at  school. 
The  women  kept  up  their  accomplishments :  most  noble  women  of  all 
countries  could  read,  play  some  mnsical  instrument,  embroider,  speak 
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to-deal  and  shuffle  the  Dew-invented  *'  nay  pes,"  or  **  naibi " :  the  first 
playing-cards.  They  could  pluck  or  brew  virtuous  simples,  bind  a 
boken  limb,  or  nurse  a  fever.  They  could  amuse  the  convalescent 
with  endless  tales  of  the  Round  Table,  with  the  legends  of  Charle- 
magne,  and  with  lives  of  the  saints  no  less  interesting  and  romantic. 
Most  of  them  could  read  aloud  some  novel  of  Cleomades  or  Mdlusine. 
They  must,  I  think,  have  been  blithe,  charming,  capable  companions 
in  the  long  winter  of  a  lonely  country-house.  On  the  whole,  with  its 
constant  undercurrent  of  chivalry  and  religion,  theirs  was  an  education 
which  left  its  women  delightful,  tender  of  heart,  and  generous,  if^ 
alas!  with  little  moral  strength  to  resist  the  more  seductive  errors  of 
the  heart. 

vn. 

From  December  till  the  end  of  March,  life  in  the  castle  was  per- 
force an  idle  one.  War  was  rarely  made  in  winter ;  there  were  no 
toomeys  in  the  bitter  weather,  too  cold  for  combatant  or  spectator ; 
and  in  heavy  snow  time  there  was  perforce  a  truce  to  hunting  of  the 
more  vigorous  kind.  It  would  have  been  extravagant  to  rise  before 
candlelight,  so  that  it  was  after  seven  when  knights  and  ladies  lefb 
their  curtained  beds,  washed  their  hands  and  face  in  rose-water, 
heard  the  Mass,  and  took  their  morning  broth.  Dinner,  which  in 
the  summer  was  sometimes  as  early  as  nine,  was  sometimes  put  as 
late  as  noon.  And  afler  dinner  there  was  the  siesta — the  apparently 
inevitable  siesta,  sensible  enough  in  summer  heats  after  a  morning 
already  seven  or  eight  hours  old,  but  inexplicable  during  the  best 
part  of  a  winter's  day.  Still,  in  all  the  novels  and  chronicles  of  the 
fourteenth  century  I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  after  the  principal  meal,  both  men  and  women  retire  to  sleep 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours.  It  is  true  the  meal  was  long  and 
heavy,  highly  spiced,  and  not  conducive  to  post-prandial  energy. 
Still,  in  our  visions  of  mediaeval  heroes  we  cannot,  without  an  effort, 
imagine  Charlemagne  Homerically  nodding  every  day  after  dinner, 
despite  the  assurance  of  Philippe  Mouskes  **  that  he  always  undressed 
himself  and  slept  for  two  hours  after  the  midday  meal,  holding  the 
practice  for  a  very  wholesome  one."  *  We  do  not  conjure  up  Knight 
Percival  and  his  companions  sleeping  all  the  afternoon.     Yet 

*'  apres  le  disner 

Sc  couchi^rent  ....  a  dormir 

Jusqu'al  vespre  sans  nul  espir. 
»     ♦^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Endroit  vespre  sont  reveille 
Le  souper  ont  appareiliie."  t 

Joinville  mentions^  as  the  most   natural   thing   in  the  world,  that 

♦  "Aprps  mengier  al  miedi.  et  lors  tout  nuz  il  se  cou^oit.  dormir  deux  lieures.  puis 
levoit.''    Philippe  Mouskea  :   Ckronique. 
t  Qaoted  by  Herr  Alwin  Schultz,  op,  cit.  L  362. 
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I  don  the  pedlar's  garb  in  order  to  approach  her.     He  puts  on  rough 
laced  boots  and  a  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  on  his  head  atom  and  battered 

I  k&t,  a  stick  in  his  hand,  a  pack  upon  his  back.      He  comes  to  the 

I  GUtle  and  undoes  his  wares  : 
I  "  car  mercjier 

I  Porte  en  tous  lieus  son  panler 

I  Et  en  salleifi  et  gu  maisons 

L  S'ebate  en  loiites  >aisuns." 

i         The  lady  and  her  maidens  stand  round  and  pick  and  choose,  praise 
this  bargain  for  that,  choose  and  discard  in  true  feminine  fashion. 

I  "  Out  maintes  choses  barguigni 

I  Et  li  aovnns  out  achett^ 

[  Ce  que  leur  vint  k  volonte.'* 

Bat  when  the  pack  is  strapped  again,  the  pedlar  mnrmiirs  that  it  is 
L  Ute.  "And  it  rains!"  cries  the  Dame  de  Fayel.  So  the  packman 
I  stays  all  night  at  the  castle,  and  my  lady  finds  means  to  get  speech 
■    with  her  loyer, 

i      In  the  summer,  when  there  were  tourneys  and  weddings  and  other 

I    f«!8|)i?ifcie3  in  the  country-side,  not  only  packmen  passed   and  min- 

I    strels,  but   acrobats,   ccmjarers  who    swallosred   kniires  and    lighted 

I    caadleSp  keepers  of  learned  pigs  and  clever  dogs,  owners  of  puppet 

siio«^8,  dancers  and  jongleurs  in  plenty.     They  travelled  from  place 

^  place,   lodging   in  the  castle  or  the  village  inn,   always   welcome 

gaests  in  the  monotony  of  country  life.      Bat  all  these  were  rarer 

^itds  in  winter.     Then  the  long  days  were  passed  in  cheaa-playing 

and  tric-trac  ;  heavy  bets  were  laid  and  taken,  and  in  the  cumber  of 

^iieir  idleness  many  a  knight  was  ruined  out  of  sheer  amni. 

Gambling  was  the  carse  of  the  noble,  as  ib  has  always  been  the 

curae  of  every  class   trained   to  win   and  to  desire,  but   with    scant 

outlet  for  its  energies*     The  knights  in  winter  gambled  pretty  nearly 

all  day  long.      We   remember  how  the  Servitor  of  Mil  on,  entering  a 

castle  in  the  morning,    finds  in  the  great  hall  two  knights  playing 

chess,  80   absorbed  that  they  do  not  see  him,   .   .  .  '*  When  Easter 

cocaee,"  say  the  knights  to  Milun,  '*'  we  will  recommence  our  touroa- 

taents,*'  but  until  Easter  there  is  no  rival  to  their  games  of  chance, 

except  the  eternal  game  of  love.     Chess  was  the  baccarat,  the  poker 

of  the  Middle  Ages.     In  vain  the  king  forbade  it  in  1369,  in  13t>S, 

&ad  both  before  and  after,  with  every  game  of  hazard.     But  who  was 

to  enter  the   snowed-up  country  castle  to  tell  tales  of  knights  and 

ladies  playing  the  forbidden  game  ?     The  women  were  almost  as  bad 

aUhe  men.      "  Never  play  chess,  save  for  love,"  says  the  Knight  de 

Itt  Tour  to   his   daughters :   "  ne  soyez  jamais  grant  jouaresses  de 

t4bles/*     And  he  proceeds  to  tell  them  melancholy  tales  of  land,  of 

L  tooaey.  and  of  women's  honour  spent  over  the  too  enticing  board. 

'    Bat,  alas,  good  knight,  the  days  are  ill  to  pass  in  winter  time  ! 

VOL,  LXIU.  G 
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viii. 
So  there  was  great  joy  when  the  trees  began  to  redden : 

•'  Eetweene  Mersh  and  Averil 
When  gpmj  beginth  to  spring.*' 

The  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all  intoxicate  with  May-dew,  di( 
but  express  the  hearts  of  their  whole  generation.  The  long  dol 
monthsj  shut  in  cold  and  ill-lit  draoghty  houses,  with,  for  noariali 
ment,  the  same  eternal  salt  meat  and  ship- board  food,  were  nff 
delightfally  over-past.  The  voice  of  the  stock-dove  was  heard  I 
the  land^  and  the  almond-boughs  began  to  blosaom  In  the  orclul 
Spring  meant  a  free  life  out  of  doors  in  the  sunlight ;  spring  meM 
the  huntj  delicious  days  spent  in  the  fresh  green  wood  in  beahl 
sport  that  made  the  pulses  beat.  Spring  meant  the  game-bag  full ; 
varied  table  spread  in  bower  or  garden.  Spring  meant  a  hundred  liW 
intimate  festivities  waking  to  mirth  the  numerous  young  people 
every  fourteenth-century  castle.  Sometimes  the  whole  company 
out  to  hunt  for  several  days  in  the  forest,  knights  and  ladies,  pag 
maidens,  carrying  with  them  tents,  provisions.  The  girls  wash  ti 
hands  and  faces  in  the  dew  of  flowers  to  get  a  good  complexion 
they  still  used  to  do  in  Warwickshire  when  I  was  a  little  cb 
Every  hunter  has  a  horn  to  sound  if  he  gets  lost  in  the  forest  H 
they  laugh  over  all  the  little  hardships  and  adventures  of  the  pic 
In  one  old  poem— old  even  in  the  days  of  Valentine  Msconti- 
knights  have  forgotten  their  towels  and  have  to  dry  their  faces 
ladies'  skirts.* 

Generally  these  great  hunts  were  made  with  hounds,  and  the  ^ 
was  deer  or  bear,  wild  boar,  hare,  or  otter.  But  the  most  fashiona 
sport  was  hawking.  Every  castle  had  its  knight- falconer,  a  gi 
person  with  onerous  duties.  The  royal  falconer  was  paid  as  mud 
twenty -four  sols  a  day — three  times  the  dally  due  of  the  physicii 
and  a  valet  falconer  was  given  three  sols  ]pa'  diem — a  very  respecta 
salary,t  But  he  was  not  paid  for  doing  nothing ;  the  hawk  i 
hard  to  catch,  and  when  caught  difficult  to  train.  Night  and  dayi 
falconer,  with  the  bird,  hooded  and  fasting,  on  his  hand,  must  p 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  like  a  mother  with  her  teething  ch 
When  at  last  the  bird  was  fit  for  use,  perched  lightly  on  his  lac 
wrist,  or  soaring  after  swan,  pheasant,  or  wild  duck  through 
upper  air,  he  was  one  of  the  most  precious  and  beautiful  poesessli 
of  a  noble.  The  best  esteemed  was  the  Irish  or  Norwegian  g 
falcon.  What  pet  name  was  more  endearing  than  that  of  i 
•*Gay  Goshawk"?     His  clear  eye,    a  pure  grey,  neither    green 

•  tiuillaiirae  tie  Dole.     Qnotc^l  by  Herr   Alwin  Schultx,  t.  f,  p.  4' 
i  Doui-t  d*Arc,  '*  Compter  de  rHotyl  du  Hoy  Ctarks  V," 
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LOT  bluish,  is  the  inevitable  standard  to  which  the  medisBval  lover 
)ompares  his  lady's  glance — falcon-keen,  falcon-swift,  falcon-bright, 
md  grey  as  the  hawk's  eye.  In  the  evening,  invigorated  rather 
ihan  fatigued  by  the  long  day  in  the  forest,  knights  and  ladies  would 
fall  to  dancing.  The  country  neighbours  would  come  for  miles  ;  even 
thebarghers  of  the  richest  sort  were  now  and  then  invited.  ''11  est 
aoooustum^  en  est6  de  veiller  ^  dances  jusqu'au  jour,"  writes  the 
Knight  of  La  Tour,  but  he  condemns  the  practice,  being  past  his 
yonth,  and  asserts  that  strange  things  happen  when  some  band  ot 
practical  jokers  contrives  to  extinguish  all  the  lights.  Let  us  hope 
that  such  accidents  did  not  frequently  occur,  and  that  the  knight's 
three  daughters  were  not  kept  at  home  too  often  ^'  pour  le  p^ril  de 
nanvaises  langues." 


IX. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  some  fourteenth- 
century  country-house  during  the  early  summer.  Let  us  attach  our- 
selres  to  the  suite  of  a  certain  Spanish  hidalgo,  Don  Pero  Nino,  a 
noUe  adventurer,  who,  landing  at  Harfleur  in  1405,  went  to  visit 
Benaad  de  Trie,  Admiral  of  France,  at  his  country  seat  of  S^rifon- 
tames.  Don  Pero  Niiio,  fresh  as  we  to  France,  sets  forth,  by  means 
of  his  gifted  secretary  and  chronicler^  all  the  details  of  that  memorable 
^t  We  remember  no  page  in  Froissart  at  once  so  fresh  and  so 
precise. 

The  Admiral  de  Trie  was  an  aged  knight,  ill  in  health.  In  his 
day  he  had  been  a  famous  fighter,  but  in  1405,  broken  down  by  many 
battles,  he  lived  retired  on  his  estate  in  Normandy.* 

"There  dwelt  he  in  great  comfort  in  a  castle,  strong,  although  situate  iii 
a  plain,  and  furnished  as  well  as  it  had  been  in  Paris.  He  had  about  him 
yoQng  gentlemen  in  pageship,  and  all  kind  of  servitors,  as  befits  so  great  a 
lord. 

"In  his  house  there  was  a  great  chapel,  where  Mass  was  said  every  morn- 
ing to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  divers  instruments  played  by  his  minstrels 
m  a  way  that  was  a  marvel.  Before  the  house  a  river  flowed  ;  orchards  and 
RRUJJous  gardens  bordered  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  castle  was  a  pond 
'or  fish,  enclosed  by  walls,  and  guarded  by  gates  well-locked ;  whence,  every 

%,  the  steward  might  furnish  food  for  three  hundred  persons There 

^^'^s  a  pack  of  fifty  hounds  and  twenty  horses  kept  for  the  service  of  the 
IokI  of  the  castle.  There  were  plenty  of  falcons -gentle.  There  was  all  that 
neart  can  wish  for  hunting — the  otter,  the  roe,  the  wild  boar,  small  game, 
«r  water-fowl" 

The  old  knight  had  a  young  wife,   "  the  fairest  lady  that  was  at 

'  Le  Victoria!, "  Chroniqae  de  Don  Pedro  Nino,  Comte  de  Buelna,"  par  Gutierre 
"i*»de Gomez,  son  Alferez,  1379-1449.  Traduit  de  lEspagnol  d'apreij  le  mannscrit, 
*jec  une  introdaction  et  des  notes,  par  Comte  Albert  de  Circourt  et  le  Comte  de 
^ymaigre. 
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that  time  in  Franc©."  She  was  a  woman  of  great  sens©  and  order, 
and,  as  was  in  those  days  the  custom,  she  was  almost  entirely 
responsible  for  the  management  of  her  husband's  estates. 

**  All  thinojs  were  arranged  or  derided  by  my  lady.  She  atone  goveraed 
everything  both  within  and  without.  My  lord  the  Admiral  wais  a  rich  man 
lord  of  many  lands ;  Ijut  he  had  to  take  thoujtfht  for  none  of  these  thiufs 
my  lady  being  Bufiicient  unto  all." 

My  lady  had  her  noble  lodging  apart  from  the  mansion  of  he 
lord.  They  dwelt  within  the  selfsame  moat,  but  divided  the  od' 
from  the  other  by  a  drawbridge.  It  would  be  long  to  set  forth  th 
numbar  and  the  magnificence  of  the  furniture  that  there  was  in  thi 
lodging.  Here  lived  my  lady,  surrounded  by  ten  maids  of  hononi 
very  richly  clad  and  accoutred  all  of  them,  who  had  nought  to  d 
save  keep  their  lady  company,  for  beneath  them  there  were  man; 
waiting-women. 


ijRj 


"  Now  will  I  tell  yuu  the  ride  ami  order  of  mj  lady's  life.  Of  a  moil 
NO  sooo  as  she  was  ^li-es^eii,  forth  vhv  went  with  her  damsels  to  a  spring  lian 
liy,  where  ea^ch  orve  told  her  I'osary,  and  rtmd  \wv  book  of  flours  in  silen 
pniyer,  sitting  a  little  apart  fi'oni  lier  fellows.  Next,  plucking  flowers  ad' 
violets  upon  their  way,  they  hied  them  home  to  the  pilace,  and  gathereti  ii 
the  chapeh  where  they  heard  a  low  ilans.  As  they  eame  out  of  churcl 
their  servants  handed  them  a  silver  tmy,  furnished  with  larks^  ehickeiis,  am 
*)ther  mast  fowl,  of  which  they  took  or  left  what  they  w«)ykl,  and  drauk  i 
little  wine.  My  iiidy  ate  Init  iiirely  of  a  mortung,  or  trifled  with  som- 
lUiii-sel  to  humour  thoi=>e  about  lier.  Their  fnat  broken,  lady  und  tlAmgel 
mounted  their  noble  lmckney.s,  and  then,  met  in  company  with  surh  knight 
and  squires  as  were  of  their  party,  they  went  riding  through  the  lanes  an< 
ojien  country  for  some  while,  wertxitig  garlands  of  flowers  as  they  went 
Then  might  you  hear  such  singings  by  voices  well-tunedand  timed  togetbei 
of  virelays,  hu^s,  rondeaux,  song«,  eomplaints,  hnllnds,  and  other  vei'ses,  suc< 
iiiji  the  French  know  featly  how  t-o  finish,  that,  1  dechire  you,  could  it  itts 
for  ever,  you  would  have  thought  y4^urself  io  Paradise." 

With  this  company  rode  the  Captain  Pero  Nino,  the  origin  of  ft 
this  festival.  With  them  at  dinner-time  he  rode  home  to  the  caatl 
dismounted,  and  strode  into  the  hall  where  the  portable  trestle-tabl' 
had  been  already  spread,  The  Admiral  could  no  longer  ride  afiel 
but  be  welcomed  home  his  guests  with  a  marvellous  good  gra€ 
My  lady  and  Pero  Nino  were  placed  at  the  Admiral's  table,  while  tJ 
seneschal  presided  over  the  other,  and  saw  that  every  damsel  s 
l>etween  a  squire  and  a  knight.  There  were  meats  of  all  manner 
great  number  and  marvellous  well  cooked*  During  the  meal  whosi 
ever  knew  how  to  speak  with  courtesy  and  measure  of  arms  as 
love  was  sure  to  find  a  hearing  and  an  answer.  Meanwhile  tl 
jongleurs  made  low  music  on  divers  instruments.  Dinner  over,  gra( 
was  said,  the  tables  removed,  and  then  the  minstrels  came ;  my  lad 
danced  with  l^ero  Nino  and  every  damsel  with  her  squire.  Th 
dance  lasted   an  hour ;   when  it  was  over,  my  lady  gave  the  kiss  < 
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peace  to  Pero  Nino,  and  every  lady  to  her  cavalier.  Then  wine  and 
spioes  were  handed  rotind,  and  all  alike  dispersed  to  their  siesta, 
Pero  Ni&o,  happy  knight,  had  his  lodging  in  my  lady's  tower. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  horsefl  were  brought  round,  and  the 
pigea  atood  ready  bearing  falcons:  a  hantstaan  had  already  tracked 
tEe  heron's  coarse : 

''Then  would  you  have  seen  a  noble  sport  and  fail* amusement,  with  swim- 
DiiDfi  of  hounds,  beating  of  <lruni.s,  whimng  anil  wheeliQg'  of  falcons,  witli 
bights  and  ladies  ridmg  along  the  river  Imnk  tm  many  tLH  yuu  ear*  inmgine 
them.  That  sport  ^nded,  my  lady  and  her  company  would  sent  themselves 
to  rest  in  somf  green  meadow,  while  the  pages  unpacked  cold  fowl  and  game, 
jmii  divei's  fruit.  All  eat  and  drank,  twining  garlands.  Then,  singing  glees 
and  songs,  they  returned  to  the  ctistle." 


Sapper  came  at  nightfall  if  it  were  winter-time.  In  summer  the 
meal  was  earlier,  and  afterwards  mj  lady  would  set  oS  on  foot  to 
wander  up  and  down  the  country-aide  till  dark,  while  some  would 
accompany  her,  and  some  would  stay  to  play  at  bowls.  Then  the 
torches  flared  in  tlie  great  hall,  the  minstrels  gathered  in,  and  there 
was  dancing  until  far  into  the  night.  And  this  is  the  order  which 
was  followed  every  day,  accordiog  to  the  seasons  and  the  quality  of 
the  gnestB,  whenever  there  was  holiday  at  S^rifontaines.  Bnt  now, 
'tifl  late !     Hand  round  the  wine  and  spices,  and  to  bed  1 


W  Dur 


X. 


During  these  long  days,  when  my  lady  danced,  sang,  and  rude 
^ith  Pero  Niiio,  she  and  he  discovered  that  the  Admiral  was  old. 
"  En  tout  honneur/'  they  fell  in  love  with  one  another.  Like  the 
^oman  of  order  that  she  was,  instead  of  keeping  Pero  Niilo  as  her 
Wer,  Madame  de  Trie  sent  him  to  her  father,  to  see  if  he  would  do 
lor  her  second  husband,  while  she  stayed  at  St'rifontaines  and  nursed 
^^  Admiral.  The  father  apparently  consented,  for  we  hear  that 
^ey  ^*  se  tinrent  pour  amoureux."  Meanwhile  the  Admiral  died, 
^y  lady  and  Don  Pero  exchanged  keepsakes,  and  he  promised  to 
r^'turn  to  France  and  marry  her  at  the  expiry  of  her  mourning.  But 
iiaviug  met  in  Spain  a  certain  Dona  Beatrix,  he  married  her  instead  ; 
^^  perhaps  in  later  years,  Madame  de  Trie  thought  kindlier  of  the 
^  old  Admiral, 

Neither  the  knights  nor  the  ladies  of  these  old  chronicles  surprise 
^^  by  the  delicacy  of  their  heart.  With  the  Bnnmn  de  la  HosCy  the 
still  miporified  passions  of  those  ages  held  that — 

**  Nous  Bomnes  faiz,  boau  lilz,  »Aca  doutea, 
Toutes  pour  toos  ct  tous  pour  toutes." 

woliery  is  as  common  in  their  chronicles  as   it   has   always   been  in 
\ — and  perhaps  in  fact.     And  when  the  lovers  are  tired  of  each 
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otlieT,  it  is  difficult  to  veil  the  case  less  kindly  than  the  Dame  des 
Bellefl-Cousines,  in  her  behaviour  to  Jehan  de  Saintr^^,  or  the  Chastelaij> 
de  Coucy  when  be  punishes  the  Lady  of  Vermandois.  Moreover,  the 
very  first  beginnings  of  love  were  contaminate  by  a  thought  of 
utility,  of  '*  subsidy,"  as  one  of  oor  authors  does  not  fear  to  state. 
Even  in  that  pore  and  charming  chronicle,  the  Livre  dm  Fat  Sr 
Jehaa  Bouciffuttity  we  read  that  on  account  of  her  influence  and  her 
prestige,  *'  it  is  much  better  to  love  a  lady  of  a  station  superior  to 
one*s  own."  Listen  to  the  counsels  which  a  lady  of  great  position, 
the  Dame  des  Belles- Cocaines,  gives  to  Jehan  de  Saintr6 !  The  lad^ 
A  child  of  thirteen,  has  refused  to  tell  her  the  name  of  his  sweet- 
heart : 

**^Thp  te;u"8  came  into  the  lad*s  eyes,  for  never  m  his  i\Ay&  bad  he  pren 
ihoufflit  to  such  a  tbiug  tiis  lovt?  or  lady-loves.  His  henrt  fell,  hk  face  luiued 
pale.  .  .  ,  He  aat  ii  long  while  in  i^ilenei-,  twirling  the  kn>seend  of  his  girdle 
round  liis  thumbs.  .  .  .  At  last  he  cried  out  io  bi^  desjjair,  for  all  the  maids  of 
honour  fell  to  questioning  him  together  anil  at  once  :  *  Wliat  can  I  tellbprf 
i  have  no  lady-love  !     If  I  hud  one,  I  would  tell  yovi  .soon  enough  I  ' 

''  *  Well,  whom  do  you  love  the  hest  of  idl  in  the  wtji-ld  I '  ask&l  the 
maidens. 

"  *  My  mother/  said  little  Sixintre,  *  and  after  her  my  sister  Jacrjueline/ 

"  Then  jsaid  my  hidy  : 

"  *  But  of  them  thiit  are  nothing  to  ye,  which  love  ye  the  best  ?  * 

'*  *  I  love  none  of  theaij'  said  Saintie, 

**  *  What  !  none  of  them  ? '  qooth  my  lady.     *  Ha  I  fiilse  gentleman  !  Vo" 
love  none  of  them?     Then  by  that  token  I  pi'0|»hcsy  that  you  will  come  to 
nothing.     Faint  heart  that  ye  are  !  whence  s|iniiig  all  noble  enterpnses,  ftH 
great  achievements  and  valorous  deeds  of  Laniieelot,  of  Gawain,  of  TrisUn,  of 
the  courteous  Giron,  and  tlie  other  knights  of  the  Hound  Table?    Also  of 
Ponthus,*  and  innumerable  other  heroes  i  Whsit  else  but  love-service  ?  W^^** 
else  but  the  desire  to  keep  the  favour  of  tbeii*  much-desired  dame?     And  ^  \ 
myself  have  known  many  men  who^  through  their  love  atfaii*s,  have  reach^"! 
the  highest  posaiblo  honours,  of  whom,  but  for  these,  no  more  talk  had  be<?^ 
made  than  of  so  many  simple  soldiers.' " 

Little  iSaintre  left  the  lady's  presence  shamefaced,  and  when  tt»^ 

door  was  shut,    ' '  he  ran  down  the  gallery  as  fast  as  if  he  had  fifb^ 

wolves   behind  him,"     But  one  day  as  he  waited   at  table  on  tk^ 

maids  of  honour,  these   ladies    made  him  vow  to  give  the  promise^ 

anawer  that  afternoon.      Therefore,  when  the  king  and  queen  retirec^i 

for    their    noonday    siesta,    my  lady  sought    young  Saintre   in  th^ 

gallery,   and   took  him  to   her   chamber   with    her;  and  there,  sur-j 

rounded  by  her  ladies,  she  seated  him  at  the  foot  of   her  couch  auc^ 

summoned  him  for  a  reply.  I 

1 

*'  At  lust  the  poor  lad  bethought  him  of  one  of  the  noble  maidens  sent  t<^ 
court,  who  was  ten  years  of  age. 

*'  *  My  lady,'  quoth  he,  *  'tis  Mathelioe  de  Courcy  I ' 

'*  *  Ah,  cowai'd  1 '  cried  my  lady,  '  to  choose  a  child  like  Matheline.     NoU^ 


•  '*  Les  Amonrs  de  Ponthus  et  de  la  belle  Bidonie 
romance  of  chivalry. 


is  the  name  of  a  once  famwi*^ 
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tkt  bhe  be  do!  a  vc^ry  fair  maiden,  and  of  an  excellent  house,  better  than 
thine.  Bat  what  good,  what  profit^  what  honour,  what  comfort,  what  advan- 
tage, »(•/»«/  subsidif^  what  aid  and  counsel  can  j'ou  tind  in  the  love  of  MatheUne  1 
81j«i«  but  a  bissie  yet.  Nay,  you  should  ehoose  a  lady  of  high  imd  noble 
birth,  wise,  and  ii'>Uh  tfie  tcherctvitbal  to  hflp  i/onr  foritinttis^  and  tiet  you  above 
necesity ;  and  her  should  you  love  with  perfect  service,  loyally  and  well,  and 
in  lU  honour.  Be  sure  that  in  the  end  she  will  have  mercy  upon  you,  '*  et 
linsv  deiriendrex  horn  me  de  bien."  *  "  * 


^. 


When  we  think  that  this  harangue  (and  especially  all  that  follows 
it)  was  penned  by  an  ecclesiastic  for  the  education  of  a  prince,  we 
perceive  that  our  cod©  of  morals  has  changed.  Young  8aintr6 
receives  large  sums  of  money  from  his  mistress,  with  no  loss  of 
honour,  and  the  lady  herself  enters  on  her  mission  as  on  a  sffrcnhcf, 
*•  Althoagh  so  young,  she  had,  in  her  virtue,  formed  a  Koman  resolu- 
tion  aever  to  remarry ;  but  often  she  wished  that  her  work  in  the 
world  might  be  to  train  some  young  knight  or  squire  and  make  him 
E  pattern  of  chivalry/*  It  is  with  this  high  intention  that  slie 
becomes  the  mistress  of  young  Saintre  ;  that  she  bestows  her  wealth 
upon  him,  and  keeps  him  in  dee  splendour  of  steed  and  apparel ; 
that  she  preaches  to  him,  with  a  sublime  lack  of  logic,  "  how  to  flee 
the  seven  mortal  sins'' ;  that  she  finds  him  books  to  read,  and  stuffs 
m  with  quotations  from  Thalea  of  Miletus,  Chilon  of  Lacedemonia, 
vicenna,  Valerius  Maxim os,  and  Pitacus  of  Mitylene.  To  this 
end  she  persuades  herself  to  a  cruel  separation,  and  sends  him  on 
bis  travels  as  knight-errant.  She  is,  in  fact,  his  mundane  Beatrice. 
Her  love  for  him  is  in  truth  a  liberal  education,  and  one  that  seems 
"delightful  and  legitimate  to  her  confceraporaries.  But  our  eyes  see 
in  her  an  ugly  likeness  to  Madame  de  Warens,  and  we  should  say,  in 
downright  English,  that  she  corrupts  the  lad. 


XI. 

irtuons  or  frail,  the  ladie-^  of  the  Trecento,  as  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries,  were  all  alike  as  sisters  in  their  loveliness.  Or 
"ither,  we  may  say  that  only  one  type  of  beauty  was  recognised  as 
8Qch,  all  mediieval  heroines  being  required  to  conform  to  that 
kbsolute  standard. 

In  onr  eyes  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  Murillo,  the  warm  blondes 
of  Titian  and  Palma,  the  slender  angels  of  Perugino,  the  powdered 
^^yihjlr  ladies  of  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  ;  the  majestic  form 
of  the  Venns  of  Milo,  and  the  somewhat  mannered  elegance  of 
Taoagra,  are  all,  in  their  kind,  types  of  accomplished  beauty. 
Many  diiierent  ideals  have  enlarged  and  exercised  onr  taste.  But, 
of  &11  the  candidates  on  our  Hat,  the  Mddle  Ages  would  have 
«^mitted  only  the  Perugino  angel  and  the  Tanagra  statuette. 


*  **  Le  Petit  Jehan  de  Saintre,"  tithtion  Gnichard. 
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This  lessens,  at  any  rate,  the  difficulty  of  description.  T 
raedia^val  beauty  was  ahcaijH  golden- haired ,  either  naturally  or 
the  aid  of  art.  Her  hair  was  very  fine,  rippling  in  long  cun 
above  a  fair  broad  forehead.  One  of  her  distinctive  charms  was  t 
large  space  between  the  brows,  the  **  plaisant  entr'eail ''  so  oft 
sang  of  early  poeta;  very  few  things  seemed  more  hideous  to  c 
forefathers  than  fihaggy  eyebrows  meeting  in  the  middle.  It  \^ 
also  a  great  disadvantage  for  the  eyebrows  to  be  fair.  They  ehoi 
be  several  shades  darker  than  the  hair,  narrow,  pencilled,  delicate 
arched  ;  Burns ■s^ 


Ejebrows  of  a  darker  hue 
Bewitchingly  o'crarchiiig.' 


1 


Eyes,  not  blue,  but  *'  grey  as  glass,"  '*  plus  vairs  que  cristal,**  not  ov 
large,  somewhat  deeply  set,  and  always  bright,  keen,  and  shindu^ 
a  falcon's. 

Below  these  brilliant  eyea,  a  small  straight  nose,  rather  long  tb 
short',  but  above  all  *'  traitis " — that  ia  to  say,  neat  and  straight 
divided  two  oval  cheeks,  w4th  dimples  that  appear  at  the  biddi 
of  a  smile.  A  fresh,  faint  pink-and- white  colour,  like  the  first  app 
blossom,  must  flourish  in  these  little  cheeks.  The  lips  are  nu 
redder,  slightly  pursed  o?er  the  tiny  pearly  teeth ;  **  la  boa< 
petite  et  grossette  "  says  the  prosaic  Roman  fh  la  Hose ;  but  Ulr 
von  Lichstensteiu  expressed  his  meaoiog  better  in  his  "  kleinvelliit 
roter  munt/*  his  **  little,  very  fire-red  mouth  '' ;  or  the  author 
'•  Guillauuie  le  Faucon/'  who  likens  hLs  heroine^s  lips  to  a  scar 
poppy-bud : 

*  *  Tan  t  estoi  t  verm  eDle  et  close.  * '  ^| 


Sometimes  the    small    mouth  was    only  half  shut,  as  if  about 


I'  Lcs  levres  joint  en  itcl  ^i^e 
Cun  poi  i  le^sa  onverture 
Selonc  rfeson  ct  par  mesure," 


i 


says  the  author  of  "  Narcisse.''* 

The  cleft  chin  and  the  ears  must  be  small  and  round  and  wb 
above  a  long  neck,  with  a  full  white  throat.  The  fairness  of  ' 
throat,  its  delicacy  and  transparence,  was  the  sive  qmi  rwn  of  fe 
nine  loveliness.  "  When  she  drank  red  wine,  one  saw  the  rosy  i 
through  her  throat,"  say  the  poets. 

The  beauty  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  invariably  slender,  slim, 
roond    as    a    willow- wand.      The    shoulders    are    small ;  the  wl 
figure  '*  greslette  et  alignie  "  j  long-drawn  out  in  slenderness,  i 
slim,  rotind,  long  limbs,  and  slim,  round,  long  fingers,  that  sho^ 
joints,  and  terminate   in  trim,  shining  nails,  cut  very  close, 

*  Quoted  from  Herr  Ahvin  Schultz,  op,  cit.  I,  i.  p.  215. 
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f  bQSt  is  high,   with    neat,    round,    well-divided    breasts,  and  a  slim 

*    roand  waist.      When  Kustache  Deachamps,  in  his  960fch  Ballad,  Bings 

the  charms  of  a  lady  qnite  correctly  like  this  portrait,  he  ends  with 

saying : 

**  Mms  BUT  toates  portcz  bien  tob  habiz 
Pins  que  nulle  (^ftme  no  damoiBelle 
Qui  soil  vivante  en  terre  n'eu  imya."  * 


Poets  in  every  century  have  laid  great  store  by  that 

•'something  i*  the  gait 
Gars  oQj  dress  look  weel/* 

The  Roman  de  la  Eose^    that    manual  of    the    fourteenth  century, 
rderotefl  a  score  or  bo  of  verses  to  this  doctrine  of  deportment. 

***Marche  jo]it?ttement,'  walk   prettily,   mincingly,  showing  your  pretty 

^little  shoes,  so  well   made  they  are   without  a  wrinkle And  if  your 

trail  behind  on  the  pavement,  yet  take  thought  to  lift  it  a  little  to- 
^vords  the  front,  as  if  the  wind  had  caught  it,  so  that  every  one  who  passes 
I  you  may  notice  the  dainty  well-shod  ifilimness  of  your  feet. 

"And  if  you   have  a  long  mantle — one  of  those  long,   full  cloaks  that 
I  almost  eotirely  hide  your  charming  figure — with  your  two  hands  and  yovir 
iirms  manage  to  opt»n  it  wide  in  front,  whether  the  day  be  fair  or  foul, 
as  a  peacock  spreads  his  tail;' 


XII. 

Let  US  not  think  that  the  fourteenth  centnry  castle  was  entirely 
JK^opled  by  men  and  women  in  the  bloom  of  idle  youth.  There  were 
charitable  widows  whose  conversation  was  in  heaven ;  there  were 
kights  strong  and  resolute  in  their  absolute  religion.  In  spite  of 
all  its  mediocrity,  alongside  of  its  frivolity,  its  often  criminal  loose- 
ness of  the  marriage  tie,  the  fourteenth  century  was  an  age  of  piety 
and  honour.  Every  gentleman  had  two  religions,  for  either  of  which 
he  would  have  died  ;  and  the  briefest  record  of  life  in  the  castle 
must  find  a  place  for  the  observances  of  the  Chnrch  and  the  duties 
of  chivalry.  We  cannot  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  the  austerity, 
upon  the  charity,  inherent  in  the  ideal  woman  of  a  period 
whose  great  ladies  were  so  often  purely  worldly  and  emotional.  We 
should  leave  our  readers  under  a  false  conception  if  wo  let  them 
•oppose  that  the  women  of  a  fourteenth-century  castle  were  invariably 
Sifter  the  pattern  of  the  Dame  des  Belles- Cousinea,  or  even  of  the 
sweeter  Lady  of  Fay  el.  *'  Even  in  a  palace  life  can  be  lived  well.'* 
No  saint  in  her  cloister  was  purer  than  Madame  Olive  de  Belleville, 
**la  plas  courtoise  dame  et  la  plus  humble  ''  ;  stem  to  herself,  fasting 
^ily,  wearing  the  hair-shirt  on  her  tender  flesh,  but  to  all  others 

*  "BalWleH  fl'Eustivche  Dcschamps,'*  in  five  volumes.     Edited   bv  the  Marquis  de 
Q«e«ideSt,  HiUire. 


L 
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most  pitiful  and  gentle,  visiting  the  sick,  helping  poor  ^ 
childbirth,  praying  on  the  graves  of  poor  or  aged  people  who  ha< 
few  to  mourn  them.  And,  by  a  rare  virtue,  she  was  charitable  no 
only  to  the  unhappy  ;  she  knew  how  to  welcome  and  honour  the  well 
to-do,  the  honourable,  the  nnpathetic ;  she  knew  how  to  deck  witl 
fair,  white  raiment  the  smiling  daughters  of  ruined  gentlefolk,  ¥h< 
else  would  have  gone  to  their  bridegrooms  without  a  jewel  or  a  w^d 
ding  garment.  She  was  hospitable,  and  even  lavish,  to  the  careles 
minstrel  folk,  who  made  a  "  Ballad  of  Regret"  when  at  last  rfw 
left  them.  Above  all,  she  would  never  hear  ill  of  anybody.  AnJ 
when  the  ugly  story  went  round  in  whispers,  and  the  worldly  and 
the  sceptical  smiled  hdf-content,  this  good  woman,  who  denied  hx^ 
self  the  simplest  pleasures,  would  hasten  to  excuse  the  sinner,  t( 
doubt  the  tale  were  true;  or,  if  proveu,  she  would  say  that  God  woolt 
amend  it,  and  that  His  judgments  and  Jlis  mercy  alike  were  mar 
vellous,  and  would  one  day  astound  us  all.  So  that  in  her  neigb 
bourhood  none  went  undefended  in  the  hour  of  slander,  unsaluted  ii 
prosperity,  unvisited  in  sickness  or  sorrow,  unholpen  in  poverty  o 
unprayed  for  in  the  hour  of  death.  Few  sweeter  eulogies  coold  h 
given  to  any  woman.  **  In  truth/'  says  the  Knight  of  La  Toai 
*'  though  I  was  only  nine  years  old  when  I  knew  her,  I  still  remem 
ber  many  a  wise  thing  she  said  and  did,  that  I  would  set  down  her 
had  I  the  time  and  space." 

Madame  Olive  de  Belleville  was  as  frequent  a  type  as  the  Lady  de 
Belles-Cousines  and  her  kind.  More  frequent  than  either,  an' 
between  the  two  extremes  of  saint  and  sinner,  is  the  wise  and  prudec 
Lady  of  La  Tour,  the  carefol  mother  of  growing  daughters,  *^tr* 
gentille  et  preude  femme,''  who,  beautiful  still,  aud  often  subject  ^ 
temptation,  ia  skilful  as  Portia  or  Beatrice  in  the  witty  answer,  tl 
briliiant,  inviolable  em  tie,  which  serves  to  turn  aside  the  inainaatic 
of  evih  Nor  let  us  forget  that  noble  wife  of  a  nobler  husban 
Madame  Antoinette  de  Turenne,  **  who  scarce  lived  in  her  husban< 
absence,  with  so  great  love  did  they  love  each  other,"  who  bf 
refused  the  hand  of  a  royal  prince  to  marry  Sir  John  Bonciqnat 
There  were  then,  as  now,  in  every  class  countless  women  of  pure 
honour^  of  stauncbeat  virtue,  wise  in  counsel^  true  of  heart.  And, 
the  highest  class,  if  the  absence  of  daily  cares  produced  many  in 
and  thoaghtless  beauties,  it  added  to  the  souls  of  its  saints  a  singul 
aloofness,  a  dazzling  lustre  of  unworldlineas,  and  a  penetrating  gra* 
of  meditation.  The  long  empty  hours  of  the  mediit'val  donjon,  if  thi 
fostered  the  loves  of  a  Tristan  and  an  Yseult,  also  brought  forth  mai 
a  whiter  spiritual  flower. 
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In  the  castles  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  men  no  less  than  the 
women  were  religious.  The  middle  class,  and  especially  the  respect- 
able boargeois  man  of  letters,  affected  a  certain  freedom  of  thought : 
he  was  already  the  father  of  Voltaire  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
speech-making  Jacobins  of  the  French  Bevolution.  But  all  that  was 
changed  among  the  nobility.  There  it  was  essential,  even  as  it  is  in 
France  to-day,  however  light  of  life,  to  be  grave  of  thought.  The 
edncation  of  every  knight  made  him  instinctively  religious.  Even  the 
scapegrace  Louis  of  Orleans  would  pass  weeks  together  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Gelestines,  praying,  fasting  with  the  monks  before  the  altar. 
And  a  perfect  knight  was  habitually  not  only  pious,  but  austere. 

The  Lii^re  des  Faiz  de  Messirc  Jehan  Bouclqiia'ut  gives  us  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  the  life  of  a  pattern  of  chivalry.  The  great 
Governor  of  Genoa  (whom  the  documents  of  the  Florentine  archives 
reveal  to  us  as  an  insupportable  martinet,  dogmatic,  obstinate,  and 
tyrannical,  for  all  his  virtues)  appears  in  these  pages  in  the  inner 
splendour  of  a  noble  soul.  Every  morning  he  rose  at  dawn,  *'  that 
the  first  fmits  of  his  day  might  be  consecrate  to  God,"  and  we  learn 
with  some  surprise  that  this  poet  of  courtly  ballads,  this  soldier,  this 
statesman,  gave  every  morning  of  his  life  three  consecutive  hours  to 
his  "  oeuvre  d'oraison,'*  as  infallibly  renewed  at  night.  At  table, 
when  his  household  were  served  in  gold  and  silver,  he  ate  and  drank 
from  pewter,  glass,  or  wood ;  however  rich  the  banquet,  he  partook 
bnt  of  one  dish,  the  first  served,  with  one  glass  of  wine  and  water. 

'•  He  loves  to  i-ead  tlie  fair  books  of  God,  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  deeds 
if  the  Romans,  and  ancient  history  ;  but  he  talks  little  and  will  listen  to  no 
jlander.  .  ,  .  Marvellously  hateth  he  liars  and  flatterers,  and  driveth  them 
from  him.  .  .  .  Marvellously  hateth  he  also  all  games  of  chance  and  fortune, 
4nd  never  consenteth  to  theni.  .  .  .  Those  virtues  which  be  contrary  to  lu- 
Wtyare  steadfast  in  him.  .  .  .  He  is  stern  and  to  the  point  in  justice, 
yet  faileth  he  not  in  mercy  and  compassion.  .  .  .  He  is  very  piteous  to  the 
»naent  men-at-arms  who  can  no  longer  help  themselves,  who  have  been  good 
Wades  in  their  time,  but  have  laid  by  nothing,  and  so  are  sore  distressed  in 
t^neir  old  age.  .  .  .  And  with  all  his  heart  loveth  he  those  who  are  of  good 
'•fe,  fearing  and  serving  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  He  oweth  no  debts. 
•  He  never  lies ;  and  all  that  he  promiseth,  so  much  doth  he  perform." 

We  are  content  to  end  our  study  with  the  portrait  of  so  true  a 
bight. 

MaKV  DARMiSTETER. 
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JOHN  BEIGHT  expressed,  in  the  closing  sentence  of  one  • 
finest  speeches,  the  hope  that  England,  ''  the  augnst  mot 
free  peoples,"  might  herself  one  day  be  free.  Bright's  practica 
of  national  freedom  was  a  parliamentary  form  of  government  i 
wide  and  popular  franchise.  At  the  time  when  he  thus  declai 
least  indirectly,  that  England  was  not  free,  the  franchise  wa 
curiously  limited.  The  working  classes  were  almost  altogeth 
eluded  from  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  vote  at  a  parliam 
election.  A  representative  Chamber  elected  on  a  broad  popular 
was,  according  to  Bright*s  idea,  the  one  guarantee  of  national  1; 
England  has  certainly  been  the  august  mother  of  parliaments 
more  modem  sense  of  the  word ;  for,  of  course,  in  the  art  of 
sentative  and  popular  government,  as  in  most  other  arts,  Gree 
the  way  for  Europe.  But  the  more  modem  idea  of  a  parliamei 
grown  up  in  England,  and  has  spread  from  England  all  over  thi 
tinent  of  Europe — although  the  idea  has  not  yet  found  metl 
expression  in  Russia — and  over  America  and  Australasia. 
Russia,  when  she  comes,  as  she  most  certainly  will  come,  to  1 
system  of  government  in  conformity  with  the  ways  of  modern  ci 
tion,  will  have  to  adopt  some  modification  of  the  English  parliam 
system. 

Mr.  G.  Bamett  Smith  has  made  it  his  task  to  write  the  hist 
the  English  Parliament,  tracing  with  it  also  the  story  of  the  S( 
and  the  Irish  Parliaments.    The  same  task  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
been  attempted  by  any  other  historian.     Of  course,  every  hisfe 
England  must  be  in  some  sense  the  history  of  the  English  J 

*  "  History  of  the  English  Parliament,  together  with  an  account  of  the  Pari: 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland."    By  G.  Barnett  Smith.     Ward,  Lock,  Bowden  &  Co 
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lent;  and  a  constitutional  history,  like  that  of  Hallam,  must  follow 
le  development  of  tb©  Engliah  Parliament.  But  in  the  ordinary 
ifltory  of  England  the  work  of  Parliament  comes  in  oDly  in  its 
Jotted  place  and  proportion — the  wars  and  the  saccessions  generally 
ivingthe  more  prominent  place  and  the  larger  proportion.  Such  a 
[story  09  Hallam's  is  an  accoont  of  the  growth  of  certain  great  prin- 
ples,  bnt  is  not,  and  is  not  expected  to  be»  a  close  record  of  the 
oLDgs  of  each  successive  Parliament.  Mr.  Bamett  Smith  has  set  it 
at  as  his.  task  to  trace  the  history  of  the  parliamentary  principle  in 
lese  countries,  and  to  tell  us  what  each  Parliament  did  in  its  turn. 
[is  history  of  the  English  Parliament  is  a  record  rather  than  a 
hilosophic  study,  although  of  course  he  could  Dot  make  even  a  record 
rortb  the  having  if  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  philosophical 
tudent  did  not  happen  to  be  in  him.  On  the  whole,  th©  task  of 
iomposing  a  complete  history  of  the  English  Parliament  seems  to  me 
0  have  been  very  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  Mr.  Bamett  Smith's 
:wo  solid  volumes.  It  is  a  vast  and  a  complex  task,  and  there  are 
10  douhb  imperfections,  inaccuracies,  and  errors  here  and  there  in 
itr.  Smith's  work.  These,  we  may  be  sure,  Mr,  Bamett  Smith  is 
ibly  to  hear  of,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  indulge  in  any  minute 
^cism.  As  a  loving  stadent  of  the  parliamentary  history  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  I  am  grateful  for  having  this  task 
so  well  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  bo  impartially  executed,  and  I  do 
not  stop  to  search  for  or  to  point  out  small  errors  of  date  or  of 
Ifltftil. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  one  who  was  not  an  English  man,  that  the 
two  things  an  Englishman  ought  to  be  moat  proud  of  are  Dover 
Custle  and  the  British  Parliament.  The  parliamentary  idea  has  been 
fbrceatnries  percolating  its  way  through  English  life  and  through 
Engliah  history.  It  has  been  struggling  on  Hk©  some  stream 
which  springs  from  a  tiny  source,  which  trickles  its  way  slowly  and 
^th  difficulty  amid  sand-beds  and  stones  and  grasses,  which  is 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  altogether,  but  breaks  into  light  again,  and  at 
last  gathers  force  and  volume  and  becomes  a  mighty  river,  and 
^rs  the  riches  and  the  strength  of  a  nation  on  its  broad  bosom. 
The  Englishman  has  a  good  right  certainly  to  be  proud  of  his  Par- 
liament, but  he  can  hardly  be  proud  of  some  of  the  ways  by  which  it 
^^  heen  developed.  Bribery,  corruption,  violence,  fraud,  have  at  all 
P*st  times  gone  to  the  making  of  Parliaments,  and  go  t-o  their  makino- 
6ven  now.  Bat  the  parliamentary  principle  has  always  gone  on 
Sowing  clearer  and  purer.  It  may  seem  like  an  anomaly  or  a 
Paradox,  but  it  is  perfectly  true,  to  say  that  if  English  kings  had 
W  less  bad  and  English  Ministers  been  less  corrupt  and  less  cor- 
i*tipting,  the  Engliah  Parliament  would  never  have  become  the  great 
popular  institution  that  it  is  to-day.     It  was  trained  and  drilled  and 
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hardened  in  a  rougb  school.  It  had  to  fight  for  its  very  life  agi 
despotic  SovereigDs.  It  contrived  to  keep  its  breath  going,  an 
make  its  voice  heard,  even  amid  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  cor 
tion  witli  which  this  or  that  ^linister  surrounded  it,  Oot  of  t 
struggles  grew  its  strength. 

At  one  time  the  House  of  Lords  was  a   better  champion  of 

popular  liberties  than  the  House  of  Commons.     The  peers  had  i 

reason  to  fear  the  encroachment  of  the  Sovereign  than  the  mem 

of  the  House  of  Commons  had,  and  the  peers,  with  the  pervadbg 

of  security  for  themselves,  and  for  popular  rights  as  well>  made  o 

a  brave  stand  against  infringement  of  constitutional  principles.   1 

a  subservient  and  corrupting  Minister,  a  Sovereign  anxious  to  n 

tain  himself  in  something  like  a  place  of  despotism  was  able  to  n 

much  better  use  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  he  could'of  the  B 

of   Lords.     Some  of  the   protests  of  the  House  of   Lords  are  mo 

of  good  sense,  constitutional  wisdom,  and  patriotic  spirit,     Bnt 

ascendency  of  the  Commons  was  inevitable  ;  and  Walpole  was  OD 

the  first  great  English  statesmen  who  thoroughly  recognised  the  i 

and  was  determined  to  profit  by  it.     Under  Walpole's  manageo 

the  sceptre  of  constitutional  government  passed  over  to  the  Houfi 

Commons.      But  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  then,  in  oar  se 

a  really  representative  institution.     It  was  only  an  institution  w! 

was  struggliug  darkly,  and  almost  altogether  unconsciously,  to  bcq 

a  really  representative  body.    It  is  not  a  really  representative  inn 

tion  even  now,  after  all  these  generations  of  development  sinctJ 

days  of  Walpole.     It  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  really  repret 

tative  institution.     So  long  as  the  influence  of  wealth   is  allowed 

interfere  largely  in  elections,  the  House  of   Commons  cannot  b 

really  representative  institution.    I  am  not  anxious  to  write  a  poHt 

article  having  to  do  with  the  present  condition   of  parties  in  G 

Britain  and  Ireland.      I  am  only  concerned  to  trace  the  develops 

of  the  representative  idea,  and  I  feel  compelled  to  point  to  the 

that  the  representative  idea  is  very  far  even  yet  from  its  full  and 

development.    We  have  almost  altogether  outgrown  the  retarding 

perverting  infiuence  of  the  aristocratic  idea.     The  local  aristocra 

not  half  so  dangerous  a  person  as  the  local  plutocrat.      This  is  on 

the  dangers  we  have  to  pass  through  and  to  triumph  over.     The  po 

of  the  House  of  Lords  never  recovered   the  damaging   inlluenci 

Walpole-    Since  that  time  the  House  of  Lords  has  counted  for  noti 

in  legislation,  except  as   occasionally  a  delaying  and  an  obstrac 

force.     Nobody  now  thinks  of  proclaiming  his  thanks  to   Provide 

that  we  have  a  House  of  Lords.     It  is  well  settled  in  men's  mi 

that,  even  supposing  the  worst  revolution — socialistic  or  other — tc 

coming  that  the  most  pessimistic  of  Tories  could   look  out  for, 

HoQse  of  Lords  could  not  gave  us  from  it.     If  we  are  to  have  a  8o 
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aad  democratic  revolution,  whicli  is  not  Ie  the  least  likely,  it  cannot 
be  averted  by  the  Contents  or  Kon-contents  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
We  must  trust  to  the  representative  principle  to  defend  us  against  it. 
If  that  will  not  prevail  to  save  us,  then  we  shall  be  in  the  position 
of  the  hapless  heroine  of  one  of  Voltaire^s  romances  :  "  Nothing/'  she 
plaintively  declares,  **  could  then  have  saved  me  but  the  thunders  of 
Heaven — and  it  did  not  thunder !  " 

I  We  may  pot  the  House  of  Lords  then  out  of  the  question.  I  am 
^  writing  now  as  one  hostile  on  principle  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
rose  of  Lords.  I  am  endeavouring  to  put  my  own  views  on  that 
snljject  wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  to  regard  the  House  of  Lords 
merely  as  one  of  the  forces  which  go  to  make  up  constitutional 
government  in  these  islands.  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any 
reasonable  person  on  either  side  of  the  political  field  who  regards  the 
^louse  of  Lords  as  anything  but  a  spent  force.  Its  influence  and 
^■ibi  vigour  belonged  to  the  times  when  the  business  of  English 
^Hitriotism  and  statesmanship  was  to  resist  and  limit  the  power  of 
^Rw  Sovereign.  No  such  necessity  any  longer  exists.  No  one  living 
cm  conceive  the  idea  of  a  time  returning  in  England  when  it  might 
become  necessary  to  make  a  stand  against  the  despotic  encroach- 
oeata  of  the  Crown.  To  set  up  constitutional  arrangement  for  the 
fforiding  against  such  a  danger  would  be  like  going  about  every 
day  with  a  lightning-rod  fastened  to  one's  hat  to  defend  oneself 
•gainst  the  possible  danger  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  history  of 
parliamentary  government  in  England  has  absolutely  outgrown  the 
idea  of  peril  from  the  Sovereign  or  protection  from  the  House  of 
horda.  We  have  now  got  into  that  stage  of  growth  when  it  is 
^ed^  so  far  as  human  eye  can  see,  that  these  kingdoms  are  to  be 

k  governed  according  to  the  representative  principle.  Our  business  is 
therefore  to  drop  political  metaphysics  and  to  make  that  representative 
irluciple  as  complete  and  genuine  and  pure  in  its  working  as  we 
<^  possibly  make  it. 

I  think,  too,  we  may  put  out  of  our  consideration  any  such  im- 
provements in  the  representative  principle  aa  used  to  be  fervently 
Mid  philosophically  written  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago»  and 
^luch  had  the  thorough  approval  undoubtedly  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  and  enlightened  men  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics 
in  that  time.  I  am  speaking  of  the  various  devices  for  the  thorough 
•^  searching  representation  of  minorities — such  as  that  set  out  by 
^t  Thomas  Hare  and  supported  by  ilr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  I  know 
that  ther©  are  many  able  men  who  hold  firmly  to  such  devices  to-day ; 
i  was  once  present  at  a  practical  exhibition  of  such  a  scheme  by 
"T.  Courtney  in  a  committee -room  of  the  House  of  Commons*  But 
I  cannot  think  that  it  would  be  reasonable  now  to  take  much 
*<5ooQiit  of  such  devices  in  our  arrangements  for  making  the  b6st  of 
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the  representative  principle.  They  had  their  day  of  trial, 
to  me,  and  nothing  camB  of  it.  We  are  not  clever  enoDgh,  I 
for  all  these  complex  arrangements.  I  know  that  we  are  assQi 
their  votaries  that  they  are  not  complex  at  all — that  they  are  i 
as  truth  itself^ — that  it  is  only  our  stupidity  which  finds  any  t: 
in  nnderstanding  them.  Very  likely;  bob  I  am  afraid  we  mo 
hope  to  be  able  to  raise  our  governing  system  all  at  once  up  t 
level  of  the  intellect  of  sages  and  arithmeticians.  At  all  e 
my  strong  impression  is  that  we  need  not  look  for  mnch  infl 
on  the  futnre  development  of  onr  parliamentary  and  represen 
system  from  ingenuities  and  puzzles  of  that  kind. 

For  there  will  be  further  development  and  change.     One  m 

change,  visible  already  in   its  coming  to  every  eye,  will  be  the 

of  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  the  distressing  and  almost  intole 

burden  of  local  affairs,      I  say  "almost  intolerable/'  but  I  really 

not  qualify  the  word — it  is  an  intolerable  barden  to  put  on  the  s 

ders   of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  if  we  want  to  have  any  Imi 

work  done,  or  to  have  the  work  of  England  properly  done.      I  at 

now  talking  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  we  shall  all  be  disco 

in  a   very  few  weeks.     Nothing  which  can   happen    to   that  I 

nothing  which  its  bitterest  enemies  could  desire  to  happen  to  it- 

in  the  least  degree  affect  for  any  time  that  principle  which  affirm 

necessity  of  relieving  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  the  incumbj 

of  purely  local  affairs.     It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  develop 

of  this  principle  will  be  not  an  innovation,  but  a  renovation 

was  a  Parliament  of  Scotland— there  was  a  Parliament  of  Ire! 

No  one  will  say  that  the  abolition  of  either  Parliament  was  due  ii 

slightest  degree  to  a  belief  in  the  mind  of  any  statesman  that 

work    of     the    Imperial    Parliament    and    the     business    of 

lish     legislation    would    be    better    carried    on    if    the    affain 

Scotland    and    the    affairs   of  Ireland  were    added    to  the   wot 

the  Legislature  at  Westminster,       Nothing  of  the  kind  was 

said  or  thought  of.     According  to  the  ideas  of  the  statesmen 

schemed  each  Union — ^and  I  am  now  giving  them  credit  for  the 

pare  aBd  patriotic  purposes — there  was  a  terrible  neceseity,  sup] 

over  all  other  considerations  at  the  time,  for  blending  together 

business  of  the  three  countries  into  one  common  system,     I  n6e< 

say  that  I  have  my  own  opinions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  anc 

motives  by  which  the  Irish  Act  of  Union  was  brought  about ;  I 

am   now,  for  the   moment,  assuming  the  motives  to  have  been 

noblest,  and  the  manner  the  fairest  and  purest.      All  the  sam 

would  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  Union  was  in  both  cases  prop 

as  an  Imperial  necessity  which  could  not  be  avoided  or  postponed, 

that  nobody  ever  recommended  Union  as  a  convenient  way  for  enab 

the  Imperial  Parliament  to  get  properly  through  the  work  which 
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country  expected  at  its  hands.  The  occasion  and  the  necessity,  if  they 
em  existed^  have  long  sine©  passed  away.  There  is  no  fear  of 
another  Claverhouse  starting  another  rising  of  the  Highland  clans  to 
iigbt  for  a  Stuart  canse.  There  is  no  fear  of  another  Wolfe  Tone 
setting  out  for  Paris  to  bring  back  with  him  a  French  army  of  in- 
vasion. We  are  free  now  to  consider  parliamentary  development 
as  it  concerns  the  efficient  and  ready  despatch  of  parliamentary 
HhosiDess;  and  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  asaumlng  that  the  principle 

^the  division  and  delegation  of  work  will  be  one  of  the  accepted 
arraDgeraents  of  the  near  future. 

Bat  then  another  question  arises.  George  III.  reminded  the  first 
William  Pitt  that  "  you  have  taught  me  to  look  for  the  opinion  of 
the  country  outside  the  House  of  Commons."  The  reason  why  Pitt 
kd  done  this  is  obvions  enough.  Ttie  House  of  Commons  had  not 
then  a  basis  broad  enough  to  make  it  a  genuine  and  authentic 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  country.  These  were  the  days  of 
pocket  boroughs,  of  rotten  boroughs,  of  constituencies  bought  and 
M  like  cattle.  In  the  best  days  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  we  find  that 
statesman  already  pointing  out  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  frame 
ft  national  policy  by  consulting  the  Marquis  of  This  and  the  Earl  of 
That.  Peel  did  not  object  to  tlie  chnnge^  or  complain  of  the  change  ; 
ie  accepted  it  willingly,  and  was  hopeful  about  it,  even  though  he 
had  himself  fought  against  it  as  long  as  he  could.  But  are  we  not 
already,  although  in  quite  a  different  sense,  beginning  to  look  for 
public  opinion  outside  the  House  ol  Commons  ?  What  is  the  House 
of  Commons?  It  is  aa  assemblage  of  gentlemen  who  are  above  all 
things  anxious  not  to  make  any  movement  of  any  kind  until  they  are 
driven  to  it.  The  great  ambition  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be 
let  alone  to  perform  perfunctory  duties.      Of  course  I  am  speaking  of 

,  *iie  majority  of  the  House,  and  I  am  speaking  of  both  sides,  and  I 
tiunk  my  observation  will  apply  about  equally  to  both  sides.  The 
ttAJority  of  the  House  of  Commons  do  not  want  to  take  any  step  in 
«d?ance.  They  have  not  the  faintest  wish  to  be  pioneers.  Their 
darling  desire  is  not  to  be  pioneers.  They  want  to  be  very  sure  about 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents  before  they  make  a  move  of  any  kind. 
Every  great  reform  is  now  debated,  disputed,  urged,  opposed,  acclaimed, 
denounced  in  the  press  and  at  public  meetings,  long  before  it  becomes 
«*  practical  question  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  I  were  to  judge 
by  the  present  tendency  of  events  and  influences,  I  should  be  inclined 
^  Bay  that,  as  Walpole  transferred  the  power  of  the  iSovereign  and  the 
ptera  to  the  House  of  Commons,  go  the  tendency  of  to-day  is  to  hand 
Werthe  power  to  the  platform  and  the  press,  and  to  make  the  House 
^l  Commnns  only  a  court  of  registration  for  the  decisions  of  the  public 
<^t  of  doors.  Now  I  confess  that  this  would  seem  to  me  a  very  un* 
desirable  result  to  arrive  at.  I  should  like  the  House  of  Commons 
TOk  LXIII.  H 
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to  stand  at  the  froat  of  the  national  movement- — to  lead,  and  not 
be  i3 riven — to  guide  according  to  its  own  lights,  and  not  to  be  coi 
polled  to  go  on  and  show  the  way,  as  a  peasant  sometimes  is  in  an  invad 
country,  with  his  hand  fastened  to  the  stirrup-leather  of  some  host 
commander.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that,  after  all  the  reforms,  all  t 
extensions  of  the  sntirage  we  have  had — extensions  in  later  yei 
sanctioned  juat  as  welt  by  Conservatives  as  by  Liberals — after  all  t 
redistribntion  of  seats  and  reconstruction  of  constituencies — after 
the  many  and  heroic  efforts  to  make  th©  House  of  Commons  tn 
and  fully  representative,  the  House  of  Commons  still  rema; 
sadly  lacking  in  any  manner  of  initiative  force.  I  do  not  km 
of  any  instance  in  oar  modem  times  in  which  the  House 
Commons  has  anticipated  in  any  measure  the  wants  and  wishes 
the  people  in  general.  I  know  many  men  in  the  thick  of  polit 
who  insist  that  this  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  The  business  of  1 
House  of  Commons,  they  contend,  is  to  follow  and  not  to  lead  pnl 
opinion.  Until  the  men  who  speak  on  the  platform  and  the  n 
who  writ©  in  the  press  have  demanded  *'  urgency/'  as  the  phrase  g< 
in  foreign  parliaments,  for  some  particular  measure,  the  House 
Commons  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  hi 
heard  it  argued  that  the  Honse  of  Commons  ought  to  be  like  a  judge 
one  of  the  law  courts.  The  judge  may  have  learnt  something  ol 
private  grievance  going  on,  but  until  a  formal  motion  ia  made  in  1 
court  by  some  interested  and  authorised  party  to  a  suit,  the  juc 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  cannot  take  this  idea  of  the  businc 
the  functions,  and  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  it 
chosen  to  represent,  so  according  to  my  view  it  is  chosen  to  thij 
and  chosen  to  lead.  Just  now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  have  co: 
to  another  parliamentary  crisis.  The  Sovereign,  as  a  disturbi 
power,  has  been  eliminated.  The  House  of  Lords  has  been,  as  1 
Bright  said  long  ago,  not  abolished,  but  shunted.  I  sincerely  h< 
that  no  future  historian  of  the  Eogliah  Parliament  may  have 
describe  a  condition  of  things  under  which  the  House  of  Commc 
abdicated  its  position  as  leader  of  the  nation,  and  simply  confiu 
itself  to  the  task  of  putting  into  law  what  greater  and  more  observi 
and  more  active  minds  outside  Parliament  bad  declared  to  be  pro| 
subjects  for  legislation.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  there  ia  not  a  dan| 
that  something  like  this  should  come  to  pass ;  and  I  am  earnest 
the  hope  that  it  may  not  come  to  pass. 

Jl'stix  McCarthy* 


^HY   DO  MEN  REMAIN  CHRISTIANS? 


I  ENDEAVOUR  in  these  pages  to  describe  the  ultimate  reasons^ 
or  at  any  rate  to  push  the  analysis  a  step  further  back — which 
impel  different  sets  of  men,  equal  upon  the  whole  in  moral  excellence 
and  intellectual  power,  to  accept  or  rejent,  in  each  case  very  positively, 
the  Christian  Revelation.  The  question  is  itself  one  of  supreme 
interest,  and  the  answer,  should  one  be  found,  will  greatly  modify 
the  conditions  of  the  controversy  and  the  methods  of  carrying  it  on. 

The  actual  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  a  certain  historical 
Person  was  or  was  not  what  the  history  and  his  own  recorded  words 
claim  for  him,  and  the  mere  fact  that  this  question,  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  mankind  for  nearly  2000  years,  still 
remains  an  open  one,  invests  the  subject  with  a  profound  intellectual 
interest.  And  at  the  beginning  we  must  make  a  separation  between 
the  mere  arguments  that  are  employed  on  both  sides  in  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  motives  which  determine  the  opposing  parties  to  take 
their  respective  sides  in  it.  The  former,  as,  for  example,  the  date 
and  composition  of  the  Gospels,  the  incredibility  of  "  miracles  "  (so- 
called),  the  discrepancies  of  MSS.,  and  the  veracity  of  the  '•  reporters,*' 
are  merely  instruments  of  warfare  adopted  to  defend  a  position  taken 
np  under  the  influence  of  far  different  motives,  many  of  which  are 
obvious  enough,  though  the  leading,  and  decisive  motive  remains,  we 
think,  yet  to  be  traced.  Assuredly  momentous  questions  like  this 
are  not  decided  by  diflBculties  connected  with  the  destruction  of  ever 
80  many  swine  under  circumstances  not  adequately  explained,  nor 
even  because  of  a  more  or  less  ingenious  theory  that  St.  Mark  wrote 
the  first  Gospel,  and  that  the  rest  copied  his  facts  and  his  errors.  The 
stream  of  human  thought  is  not  moved  by  chips  and  straws  like 
these,  which  are  carried  away  upon  its  surface,  and  do  but  mark  the 
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Btreugth  and  direction  of  the  current.  The  causes  which  determiat 
men's  beliefd  at  aoy  given  time  are  partly  those  of  clrcumstanc"^^ 
%  L'.,  lii.storical  erentd  and  movements,  which  belong  to  th«  domain  a 
historical  science^  and  can  only  be  explaiaed  after  the  phase  of  opinioi 
lias  become  the  subject  of  study  and  criticism  ;  partly  those  of  nature-^ 
t.€.,  the  oiiglual  constitution  of  tbe  human  mind,  which  belong  tsi 
pliiiosophy»  aud  can  be  examined  and  their  iniliience  traced  at  onj 
time.  In  the  case  before  us  the  recent  discovery  of  Evolation  is  tin 
cbief  historical  event,  and  ibe  certainty  that  the  human  mind  is  ai 
outcome  of  the  evolutionary  process  is  the  chief  fact  in  nature  wit] 
which  we  have  to  do.  6 tit  first  we  must  ask,  as  the  combatftDt 
perhaps  too  rarely  do,  what  we  mean  by  the  Christian  religion.  Am 
tbis  we  answer,  as  is  surely  best,  in  the  words  of  its  Founder:  "Go< 
fio  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that  whoaoeve* 
tjelieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  (or  spiritual)  life  J 
Those  who  believe  that  this  is  true  are  Christians;  those  who  disb« 
lieve  it  I  will  venture  to  call  in  this  paper  Rationalists — not,  I  nees^ 
hardly  say,  by  way  of  disjiaragement,  but  simply  because  the  won 
describes  the  state  of  mind  which  examines  the  facts  of  the  Univer^ 
in  the  light  of  science,  and  oomea  to  a  conclusicn  adverse  to  \h{ 
Cbristian  claims  because  of  what  by  strict  process  of  reasoning  itfindl 
to  be  true  in  nature. 

Human  reason,  trained  to  regard  Evolution  as  the  law  of  the  sua 
cession  of  things  in  time,  is  confronted  with  three  great  question 
about  Got),  First  of  all,  is  there  anything  in  nature  that  show 
traces  of  a  rational  source  of  things  eucli  as  Deism  believes  aot 
inculcates?  To  this  we  reply  that  Evolution  upon  the  whole  roaka 
it  more— we  will  not  say  probable,  but — credible,  that  such  a  rations 
scarce  exists,  standing  aloof  from  nature^  and  directing,  not  merely 
its  creation,  but  its  course  and  operations  by  settled  principles  d 
4id ministration.  Sj  far  as  that  small  portion  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  Deism  is  concerned,  then 
seems  some  reason  for  supposing  that  it  may  be  strengthened  by  th< 
discovery  of  Evolutioo,  which  reveals  to  us  something  bearing  verj 
strong  resemblance  to  a  "plan  '*  or  an  "  arrangement  *'  or  a  "  purpofleJ 
At  any  rate,  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  RationBiistl 
and  such  a  belief  as  this,  which,  even  if  it  be  unknowable,  is  doi 
irrational,  and  is  not  contradicted  by  anything  that  experience  make* 
us  aware  of. 

Secondly,  is  the  Author  of  nature,  supposing  Him  to  exist,  a  iDorai 
Being  to  whom  the  term  "  righteous"  can  be  applied?  Here  agfti" 
nationalism,  arguing  from  Evolution,  is  not  of  necessity  driven  into* 
hostile  attitude,  but  suspends  its  judgment  oris  content  to  be  neutral 
Ifc  is  true,  of  course,  that  "competition,"  **  strijggle,"  "sarvivilt 
**  fittest/  are  not  words  of  morality,   nor  dees  the  evolutionary  pn)* 
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Cfs§  lend  itself  very  easily  to  moral  conceptions.  Still  ifc  is  so  erident 
that  in  the  human  stage  of  existence  progress  is  conditioned  and  carried 
fomard  by  moral  conduct,  so  that  by  degrees  "fitness"  comes  to 
mean  "  goodness,"  and  there  are  besides  so  many  plain  signs  of  a 
icrvival  of  righteousness,  that  Rationalism  is  not  constrained  by  any 
powerful  motives  to  take  np  an  adverse  position.  It  merely  points 
oQt  that  absohite  proof  is  impossible,  that  there  are  other  things  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  that  in  any  case  the  God  thus  believed  in  is 
to  reason  unknowable. 

The  third  and  last  question  about    God   is   this:   Is  this  righteous 

Bamg,  supposing  Him  to  exist,  a  Being  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that 

He  loves  the  world,  especially  with  the  Christian  addition  that  lie  so 

loires  it  as  to  have  wrought  a  transcendent  act  of  mercy  and  power  on  its 

behalf?     Id  an  instant  the   whole  scene    is  transformed   into  one  of 

I  active  and   angry   antagonism.     Now   why  should  this  be  ?     Is  it 

jible  to  state  the  reason  for  ifc  in  some  short  decisive  phrase  which 

11  place  US  at  the  centre  of  the  problem   and  enable  us  to  see  what 

I  direction  the  solution  will  take,  even  if  we  cannot  all  at  once  work  it 

out?    Let  uB  try.     Kationalism,  being   deeply  offended  by  the  pro- 

clainjition  of  the  love   of   Goji  without   evidence,  answers  curtly  that 

[4eso9  Cbriat  is  much  too  good  a  man  to  be  the  son  or  representative 

being  that  reason  can  find  traces  of  in  a  world  which  ej:  hypo* 

le  must  hare  created. 

To  those  who  remember  Mr.  Miirs  famous  remark  that  Christians 

had  doue  well  to  attach   their  worahip    to   Jesus  Christ,  coupled  with 

['bisdetmnciation  of  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  nature,  there  is  nothing 

loiical   in  this — it  is   simply   the    very    natural  answer  which 

tionalism*  thus   challenged,  returns  to   his   suggestion*      But  then 

>4he  mere  existence  of  what  Mr,  Mill  regards  as  crimes  and  cruelties 

^oeaaot  of  itself  either  canse  or  justify  this  pessimiBtic  spirit;  they 

re  at  worst  only  part  of  the  ancient  mystery  of  evil  which  existed 

the  consciousness  of  mankind  long  before  it  was   appropriated  by 

the  rationalistic  spirit.     No,  the  case   is  far  worse  than  this.      For 

wis  demand  to  acknowledge  the  love  of  God  is  addressed  to  reason  at 

very  moment  when  it  has  begun  to   recognise,  as  the  central  and 

imiinant  factor  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  that  evil,  in  whatever 

Inn  it  appears,  is  not,  so  to  speak,  an  ftfUr-lliintj  in  creation,  not  the 

'Wult  of  a  fall,  not  the  rebellion  of  the  human  will  against  the  law  of 

1,  but  essentially  part  and  parcel  of  the  course  and  constitution  of 

wings,  a  necessary  condition  of  progress,  and  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by 

•Dy  means  that   nature    has    placed    at    our    disposal.      Hence    the 

revelation    presents    itseK   in   the  guise   of  a  mere   vain 

ftopitoism,  impossible,  insuflScienfc,  and  profoundly  irritating.     Men 

'tho  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the   spectacle  of  the  struggle  for 

existence  as  nature's  common   law,  and  have  sworn  to  themselves  to 
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iotrcy  the  facts  of  life  as  they  are,  and  as  competition  has  niflP 
tbem»  refuse  to  be  cheated  by  any  sentimental  glamour,  and  to  believe 
things,  not  because  they  are  probable,  but  because  they  are  pleasant. 
And  the  case  is  rendered  worse  when  they  are  asked  to  adopt  & 
course  of  action  and  a  theory  of  life  founded  upon  these  beliefs,  which 
draw  the  mind,  as  they  think,  from  the  sober  realities  and  stemdutitt 
of  the  world  as  we  know  it,  from  the  necessity  of  securing  socli 
happiness  as  is  attainable  by  natural  means,  from  the  task  of  finding 
remedies  for  human  ills  in  a  life  the  secret  history  of  whose  incurnble 
sorronr  science  has  but  just  laid  bare.  The  human  heart  may 
confess,  indeed,  to  the  existence  of  an  instinctive  craving  after  Divine 
love,  to  which,  however,  no  response  that  reason  can  approve  has  yet 
been  given,  and  so  may  come  to  resent  the  Christian  solution  of, 
problem  as  a  slfght  upon  its  wounded  affections. 

This,  then,  Eeems  to  rae  the  essential  reason  why  Rationalism 
itself  against  Religion,  and  so  long  as  fidelity  to  convictions  in  spite 
of  pleasant  inducements  to  the  contrary  is  held  in  honour  among 
men,  so  long  ought  Rationalism  of  this  kind  to  be  accounted  hononr- 
able,  and  not  stigmatised  as  positively  wicked,  by  those  (even)  who 
dissent  most  strongly  from  it.  Rut  I  hasten  to  add  that  in  all  this  1 
feel  that  I  am  speaking  as  an  outsider,  and  may  therefore  be  quitt 
mistaken  in  judging  of  other  persons.  I  have  dwelt  upon  th^ 
subject  chietly  because  it  seemed  the  most  direct  i-oad  towards  settUni 
that  other  question,  ''  Why  do  men  remain  Christians  ?  "  for  it  is  »< 
once  more  easy,  more  safe,  and  more  important  to  learn  why  we  OUT' 
selves  believe  than  to  speculate  why  others  do  not.  And  what  if< 
may  call  the  reconciling  tendency  comes  out  more  strongly  thai 
ever.  ^ 

Not  only  is  the  Christian  belief  determined  by  natural  cauajH 
much  as  non-belief,  but  by  one  of  those  ironical  and  perplexiiij 
paradoses,  tliat  in  some  minds  arouse  the  spirit  of  negation  and  doTib 
more  surely  than  do  the  terrors  and  pains  of  nature  itself,  the  causes 
of  both  are  ultimately  traced  to  the  same  origin.  I  have  said  th* 
the  recognition  of  evil  as  a  law  of  nature  is  a  dominant  and  centra 
fact  from  which  human  thinking  can  never  escape.  But  beinj 
central  it  determines  equnlly  in  the  direction  of  faith  or  doubt  1 
is  like  some  lonely  lake  lying  high  up  among  the  hUls,  from  whi< 
either  side^  in  opposite  directions,  through  different  scenery, 
divergent  streams  take  their  appointed  course.  We  have  traced 
way  up  to  it  by  the  stream  of  Rationalism,  we  shall  leave  it  by, 
streamlet  of  Idealism. 

The  power  to  think  about  oneself  and  about  things  implies,  or 
necessitates,  the  power  to  think  the  best  of  them.  Idealism  is  * 
innate  tendency  of  the  disposition  of  man,  and  also  a  necessary  reactt< 
from  Rationalism,  a  positive  to  the  negative  pole.     Optimism  is  ^ 
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,ry  and  almost  commonplace  product  of  nature,  wHch  pours  forth 

m  her  prolific  bosom  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  pastj  spiritual 

ent3  of    the   present,    sanguine    anticipations    of   the    future, 

er  with  transcendent  intuitions  of  the  infinite  that  impel  the 

mind  to  make  the  best  and  think  the  best  of  all  the  experiences  of 

fe,  tf>  insist  on  seeing  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  to  in¥eat 

are  with  the  attributes  of  beneficence  and  kindness.     Confronted 

b  tke  central  fact  of  evolutionary  law,  and  in  her  turn  invited  to 

iOttjpt  only  what  reason   can  deduce  from  admitted  facts.  Idealism 

bredra  impatiently  away   from  the  thraldom   of   fact    and  law,  and 

cotamits  what  seems  to  Rationalism  the  inexpiable  fault  of  seeing 

ings  as  other  than  they  can  be  proved  to  be.     It  is   as  though  the 

aters  in  the  lake  were  driven  by  internal  pressure  to  make  for  them- 

Ives  another   outlet  away   from   that    of    experience   and    reason, 

idecl,  yet  also  guided,   by   its  own   imperious   instincts,    Idealism 

the  sufficiency  of  reason  ro    deal  with  all  the  facts  of  life  and 

ity,  and  claims  reality  for  that  which    is    incapable  of  proof. 

fe,  it   declares,    is   enjoyment  (as  Evolution  suggests),  and   enjoy- 

lent  is  impossible  unless   we  idealise  the  facts  of  nature,  think  well 

of  them,  get  good  out  of  them,  or,  in  plain  homely  language,  persist 

b  hoping  for  the  best. 

And  yet  in  face  of  the  interpretation  of  nature  by  Evolution,  the 
itroggle  sooner  or  later  is  felt  to  be  unavailing :  it  is  a  kind  of 
Operate  uprising  of  unarmed  citizens  against  the  disciplined  forces 
d  law  and  order.  Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the 
rttempts — ^Bo  futile,  and  yet,  as  efforts  of  human  thinking,  often  so 
iplcndid — to  get  rid  of  Evolution,  to  disparage  its  results,  to  circum- 
Icribe  its  efficiency,  to  doubt  faintly,  to  deny  with  half  a  heart.  Then 
es  the  necessity  of  appealing  for  assistance  from  without,  from 
that  are  not  subject  to  reason's  ken,  from  facts  that  are 
oad  the  scope  of  the  nature  we  know  and  try  to  understand. 
BO  by  strict  natural  order  and  necessity  we  arrive  at  Religion, 
hich  may  be  defined  as  Idealism,  in  its  search  after  some  justification 
for  its  own  existence,  finding  what  it  wants  ready  fashioned  to  its 
baads,  completely  answering  its  expectations,  in  the  Christian  religion, 
^^rmore  correctly  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  that  faith,  which 
IS  merely  spiritual  optimism,  requires  is  not  that  its  object  should  be 
proved  to  be  true,  bat  that  it  should  be  incapable  of  being  proved  to 
^«?  untrue,  and  this  condition  is  fulfilled  to  perfection  by  the  way  in 
wliich  the  Christian  Revelation  is  presented  to  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind. Arguments  in  self-defence  and  in  self-justification  Ide-altsm  no 
<ioiibt  employs,  just  as  Patriotism  compels  good  citizens  under  stress 
^  peril  to  use  the  deadliest  weapons  they  can  lay  hands  on.  In 
hich  field  of  warfare  Christian  advocacy  commits  many  mistakes, 
tid  not  infrequently  gets  much  the  worse  of  the  encounter.     But  all 
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tliis  matters  comparatively  but  very  little,  for  the  real  effective  metihcM 
of  defence,  philosopliical  rather  than  scientific,  is  to  show  that  Jesu 
Christ  has  succeeded  in  so  treating  the  world  as  to  make  the  essenc 
of  His  religion — God  so  loved  the  world — irresistible  to  the  spirit  c 
Idealism,  which  is  itself  a  product  of  nature  and  a  result  of  Evolutior 
To  this,  then,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  we  address  ourselves.  And  firs 
we  say  that  Jesus  Christ  performed  the  task  of  idealising  natnr 
and  life  completely  and  to  perfection.  For  proof  of  this  we  mus 
appeal  fxy  every  man's  knowledge  of  the  hi&tory,  merely  mentioninj 
some  of  the  most  signilicant  illustrations  to  put  the  reader  on  tb 
right  track.  Thus  in  the  Gospels  the  God  who  looms  upon  tk 
sensitive  soul  so  terribly  as  the  Author  of  the  Evolutionary  process  b; 
which  the  world  is  conditioned,  appears  quite  naturally  as  ^'  M; 
Father"  or  "Our  Father/'  whose  feeling  towards  his  children  is  oft 
of  personal  responsibility  for  their  welfare,  moral  and  physical.  Again 
the  mass  of  men — those  *'  common  people  "  whose  sad  lot  and  inferio 
condition  afflicts  the  same  thinking  soul  with  pessimism  at  one 
unselfish  and  unfeigned^- were  told  by  their  divine  friend,  quite  as  . 
matter  of  course,  to  be  *'  perfect  as  yonr  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect 
Inequality  of  position  he  puts  away  by  '*  Blessed  are  the  poor,**  Q 
treatment  by  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,"  and  so  on.  Sickness  odi 
might  say  he  brushed  away  out  of  his  path  as  a  thing  that  existei 
only  to  be  got  rid  of.  Concerning  sin  his  most  certain  thought  is  tha 
God  is  ready  to  forgive  it.  His  parables,  in  which  his  views  of  lif 
are  most  clearly  discerned,  are  stories  with  a  "good  ending,"  full  d 
glad  and  gracious  symbolism.  He  claimed  joy  for  himself  as  i 
permanent  condition  of  his  souL  He  looked  forward  with  certaint; 
to  the  establishment  upon  earth  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  bnUt  up  ou 
of  nature's  common  materials,  and  curing  all  the  ills  that  man  is  hei 
to.  Of  death  itself — that  tragedy  by  which  in  the  eye  of  reasoi 
the  drama  of  humanity  is  concluded,  and  by  which,  as  in  a  cunniogl] 
constructed  plot,  the  drama  is  seen  to  be  a  tragedy  after  all — ^ 
thinks  as  the  merest  transition  and  episode:  "Weep  not  for  me; 
**  I  shall  rise  again ;  *  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'*  Now,  wh« 
was  the  experience  and  character  of  the  man  who  had  these  thongb< 
about  his  fellow-men  and  the  world  in  which  their  lot  was  cast 
Mere  empty  optimism  that  basks  at  length  on  the  sunny  side  of  tb 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  is  not  unknown  amongst  us,  nor  is 
difficult  for  easy-going  sensuous  natures  to  separate  the  world  in 
two  divisions,  good  and  bad,  and  please  themselves  and  others  I 
Baying  pretty  things  about  the  former  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latte 
Not  so  Jesus  Christ,  who  drank  the  cup  of  human  suflering  to  U 
dregs,  and  who  appeared  to  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  jadgin 
as  a  *^  man  of  sorrows  aiui  acquainted  with  grief,**  Assuredly  1: 
ignored  none  of  the  realities  that  make  up  human  life,  and  he  face 
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resolutely  the  fact  of  sin  and  the  appalling  punishment  it  was  bringing 
on  his  conntry  and  his  friends.  The  parables  **  end  well/'  but  in 
the  sense  that  strict  justice  is  dealt  out  to  all  offenders,  even  if  the 
offence  be  nothing  more  than  carelessness  or  sloth.  Death  as  an 
explanation  or  consummation  of  life  he  repudiated  altogether  ;  but 
DODe  tbe  less  was  the  act  of  dying  supremely  pamful.  In  short,  h© 
entered  into  all  the  dread  significance  of  sio  and  suffering,  and  yet 
the  chief  of  sufferers  is  also  the  chief  of  idealisers.  It  was  the 
rejected  and  crucified  Saviocr  who^  as  a  result  of  actual  personal 
eiperience,  definitely  enforced  upon  the  understandiDg  of  mankind 
that  primary  and  necessary  truth  of  all  religion,  "God  saw  everything 
that  lie  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good/' 

Now  in  all  this  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  stands  quite  alone,  and 
hears  upon  the  face  of  it  that  ineffable  look  ol  uniqueness  by  which 
its  claim  to  be  the  predestined  religion  of  mankind  will  have  to  be 
established.  And  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Cbristianity  continues  to 
'* survive"  as  the  highest  religion  realisable  by  man,  1  venture  to  thiak 
that  nothing  will  strike  oar  successors  more  than  the  inanity  of  the 
comparisons  we  are  so  frequently  instituting  between  it  and  other 
religions — of  which,  nevertheless,  as  noble  and  useful  efforts  of  human 
inspiration,  I  desire  to  utter  no  word  of  disparagement.  But  it 
is  (among  other  things)  precisely  this  unique  power  of  Idealisation 
which  places  Jesus  Christ  out  of  reach  of  comparison  with  other 
nwtefs— for  instance,  Buddha  and  Mahomet.  If  indeed  it  be  per- 
missible to  theorise  on  large  subjects  in  few  words,  one  might  say  that 
these  two  represent  in  religion  the  two  different  aspects  or  sides^ — 
the  passive  and  active — of  the  Evolutionary  process  under  which  science 
cOBceivea  of  nature,  whereas  Christianity  stands  aloof  from  both. 
Mahomet,  foi  instance,  devised  (hat  kind  of  religion  which  Evolution 
Blight  make  for  itself,  if  it  were  compelled  to  have  one,  and  were 
pervaded,  aa  it  well  may  be,  with  the  consciousness  of  success  in  com- 
petition, with  the  instinct  of  exterminating  the  **  unfit,"  wi*h  the 
energy  of  all-determining  destiny,  with  the  delight  of  material  enjoy- 
nient  prolonged  by  survival  into  a  future  stage  of  existence.  "Whereas 
oQddbisro,  at  least  in  its  original  form,  is  the  kind  of  religion  that 
conaea  of  the  sense  of  defeat,  of  resignation  to  superior  force,  of  the 
feire,  80  beautiful  and  touching,  of  becoming  an  instrument  in  for- 
warding the  course  of  nature  by  self-effacement  and  getting  rid  of 
*n  existence  not  worth  fighting  for.  But  the  Christian  religion 
^Pclines  to  recognise  either  the  agent  or  the  patient  in  the  great 
<^o?mic  struggle,  and  essays  to  master  the  world  by  making  the  best 
^  it,  or  rather  by  making  it  out  to  be  better  than  it  seems  to  itself 
to  be.  It  denies  that  natural  law  is  everything,  and  asserts  that  it 
i«Oflly  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  beneficent  Power  whom  it 
persists  in  calling*'  Father,"  and  for  whose  existence  it  tenders  evidence 
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which  mav  be  rejected,  but  cannot  be  ignored.  And  it  crowns  iti 
maaifold  offeucea  against  Hationalism  by  stigmatising  the  aupreme 
law  of  nature  as  a  "  law  of  sin  and  death,"  under  which  "  creation 
groans  and  travails,"  and  from  which  it  proposes  with  cheerful 
confidence  to  rescue  all  mankind,  the  very  men  included  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  law  is  the  knowledge  of  everything  wc 
knowing. 

The  true  policy,  then,  of  Christian    advocacy  is  not   to   limit 
sphere  of  positive  law,   or   to   interfere  in  the  least   degree  with  its 
operations,  but  simply  to    rise   above  it,    and   to   insist  on  ideahsing 
nature,  in  spite  of  it,  by  viewing  all  creation  in  the  light  of  the  love 
of  God  exhibited    and   borne   witneaa   to   in   the    life  of  Christ.     We 
cannot,   of    course,    wonder    that   the   antagonism   between   the  two 
should   give  rise   to   conflict,  and  yet,  if  it  be  the    case   that  both 
Rationalism    and    Idealism    issue  from  the  same  fountain  head,   that 
they  represent  inevitable   and    also   explicable   tendencies  of  hnman 
thought,  that  the  one  is  bound  by  its  own  laws  to  assert  the  solidarity 
of  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  the  other  by  its  own  beliefs  to  prockim 
the  love  of  God  for  all  the  world,  it  can  hardly  fail  but  that  the  sting 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  controversy  and  something  of  its  unnecessary 
and  unbecoming  bitterness  abated.     Are  the  minds  of  men  afler  all 
so  much  influenced  as  we  are  apt  to  think  by  criticism  or  the  stndj 
of  evidences  ?    Christianity  being,  in  respect  of  arguments,  mainly  ol 
the  defensive,  hardly  a^^pires  to  convert  opinion  by  means  of  them,  hd 
does  Rationalism,  with  all  the  resources  of  discovcTy  and  logic  at  itl 
back,  succeed  much  better  ?     And  but  for  the  grievous  mistakes  o 
its  opponents,  would  it  succeed    at  all  ?     It    gains   some  ground,  n4 
doubt,  but  Christianity  still   exists  and  looks  as  if  it  were  going  te( 
survive.  fl 

If  what  we  have  been  saying  be  at  all  true,  the  reason  for  this  SI 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  caae.  Idealism  refnees  to  be  argued  out  (Ji 
existence ;  its  protest  against  the  spiritual  dominion  of  natural  la^ 
grows  in  strength  in  proportion  as  the  reign  of  law,  or  rather  oi 
Evolution,  is  extended  over  all  creation ;  like  Socrates,  it  exclaima 
**Yoa  must  catch  me  before  you  can  bury  me,"  The  case  falll 
cinder  the  general  rule  that  opposition,  even  in  its  final  stage  ^ 
persecntion,  can  never  destroy  the  new  thoughts  that  are  born  int<! 
the  world  as  revelations  of  some  undiscovered  or  forgotten  truth,  aiifl 
which,  even  when  but  very  partially  true,  still  maintain  their  exist 
€nco  because  all  the  powers  of  Idealism  are  enlisted  on  their  side 
The  history  ot"  any  great  movement  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  this— • 
take,  for  instance,  the  Wesleyan  in  the  last  century,  which  I  meotioi 
as  being  in  England  the  one  movement  that  kept  apart  from  secula 
motives  and  associations.  All  such  depend  in  the  la^t  resort  upoi 
the  energy  of  men  who  think  the  beat  of  the  world  and  its  capacities 
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lieve  that  ideas  are  worth  fighting  for  because  God  exists  and 
turn  them  into  truths,  who  possess  a  positive  internal  assurance 

eool  which  can  always  manter  persecution  by  being  willing  to  die 
rather  than  submit.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  science  owes  too  niucli 
to  faith  of  this  sort  to  entitle  it  to  resent  the  application  of  the  same 
idealising  spirit  to  other  objects  in  a  different  sphere  ? 

However  this  may  be,  modern  controversy  fails,  much  as  ancient 
jxjnecution  did,  because  it  is  of  the  same  spirit  and  makes  the  same 
mistakes.  The  actors  would  seem  to  have  exchanged  parts,  and 
Rationalism  is  seeking  to  press  Keligion  out  of  existence  by  the 
application  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  duress,  just  as  religion  sought — 
and  indeed  at  its  lowest  level  seeks  now^ — to  get  rid  of  Ratioaalism  by 
j)er8ecntion  of  a  more  material  character*  Mere  evidences  for  and 
mere  criticism  of  facts,  remorseless  logic,  parcastic  contempt, 
iaannations  of  folly,  accusations  of  ignortm^^e,  threats  of  future 
iXJasequences,  lead  to  no  useful  results  cither  in  rational  knowledge 
or  religious  belief.  The  great  law  of  competition  reigns  supreme  in 
the  region  of  religious  controversy- — only,  alas !  there  is  so  little  of 
Sttmval. 

Bat  here,  perhaps,  I  am  warned  by  a  cry  of  outraged  virtue  from 
botJi  camps,  that  to  depreciate  controversy  is  mere  connivance  in  the 
perpetuation  of  error,  for  it  is  common  ground  to  both  that  error, 
whether  it  arises  as  superstition  from  ignorance  of  natural  truth,  or  as 
onbelief  from  ignorance  of  the  will  of  God,  is  and  must  be  pernicious 
iw«  and  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of  mankind.  Well,  1  admit 
this — of  course.  1  agree  that  absolute  truth  most  be  always 
and  everywhere  the  best,  and,  in  particular,  I  regard  so-called 
''  illcsions "  as  merely  old  fibs  baptised  for  Christian  use  hy  a  new 
«Bd  prettier  name.  I  think  too — at  any  rate,  as  an  Evolutionist  I 
hope— that  some  day  or  other  the  truth  upon  this  very  serious  matter 
will  be  ascertained,  thongh  I  cannot  believe  that  dissertations  upon  the 
^eatmction  of  swine  or  even  upon  the  priority  of  St.  Mark  and  other 
aimijar  subjects  will  give  us  much  assistance.  But  meanwhile  what 
>stobe  done  till  it  is  settled  which  is  truth  and  which  is  illusion? 
Certainly,  in  accepting  the  Christian  creed,  Idealism  cannot  be  justly 
*cco8ed  by  Rationalism  of  doing  any  moral  harm  or  of  impairing  the 
cl^wacter  of  the  human  race,  for  the  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  is  bound 
V  his  religious  obligations  to  bend  all  his  energies  against  the  very 
^^  that  Rationalism  denounces  as  a  kind  of  original  sin — namely, 
^^^  iaberited  constitutional  selfishness  of  the  individual  man.  And 
if  it  be  impossible  to  enter  into  alliance  against  this  common  enemy, 
there  might  at  least  be  some  recognition  that  this  common  enemy 
<iiafe,  and  that  they  who  effect  the  most  in  ridding  the  world  of  his 
Prtsence  and  his  power  will  establish  themselves  most  firmly  in  the 
gr&titnde  and  good  will  of  man. 
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Meanwhile,  IdealistB  to  ^Imm  Chmfimily  a|ipeBk  wiH  kn  ifc 
least  ihiB  coiiBolation,  tliat  until  everTthing  is  known  ahont  «w}4iij, 
probabilify  is  the  appainted  froick'  of  condnct  in  this  life,  and  te  ti 
believe  rightly  in  things  doabtful  axgnes  a  hi^ier  stige  d  qram 
eoLoellenoe  thac  to  know  coTrectlj  in  things  certain.  Somdwtti 
formula  of  the  new  Religion — '*MiimcleE  do  not  occnr'— «>«*■ 
atrike  one  as  very  inspinting  or  helpful  to  poor  people  wholweg^ 
to  live  their  lives  a&  beat  thej  can,  and  ^dio  find  that  the  vtM 
cut  to  a  good  life  ie  to  believe  "tiie  best  of  things.  PeihapB,tha*n 
thej  will  continne  to  accept  the  old  aBsoxmnoe,  *'God  sokfwd4 
world.''  even  if  they  have  to  admit,  in  spite  of  the  fommla,  thrt  B 
i^iowed  fiie  love  by  "  giving  His  only  begotten  Son,  thit  wlioaiefi 
believed  in  Him  should  not  pensh,  bnt  have  eternal  life. 

T.  W.  FoviL 
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FOR  many  years  there  have  been,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is 
concerned,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  exaggerated  ideas  of 
be  indnstrial  conditions  prevailing  on  the  two  continents.  In  the 
bsence  of  reliable  statistics,  interested  parties  have  been  able  to  tell 
arrowing  tales  alike  of  the  plutocratic  American  manufacturer  and 
le  European  pauper  labourer,  and  be  believed. 

Though  thinking  men  have  long  been  weary  of  exaggerated  state- 
lents  and  private  investigators  have  sought  to  learn  the  truth,  the 
eld  of  comparative  industrial  statistics  is  so  vast  as  well  as  so  diflScult 
)  exploit  at  first  hand,  that  results  have  necessarily  been  few.  The 
leagreness  of  exact  knowledge,  always  recognised,  was  never,  perhaps, 
lore  keenly  felt  than  in  1888,  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
f  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  undertook  the  revision 
f  the  tariff.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  Congress  requested  the 
department  of  Labour,  an  organ  of  Government  whose  functions  are 
olely  scientific,  to  investigate  comprehensively,  and  on  a  comparative 
>&sis,  the  salient  facts  of  industrial  competition.  The  commission 
^vea,  to  quote  the  text,  was  ^^to  ascertain  at  as  early  a  date  as 
x>8sible,  and  whenever  industrial  changes  shall  make  it  essential,  the 
5ost  of  producing  articles  at  the  time  dutiable  in  the  United  States, 
iii  leading  countries  where  such  articles  are  produced,  by  fully  speci- 
fied units  of  production,  and  under  a  classification  showing  the  different 
elements  of  cost,  or  approximate  cost,  of  such  articles  of  production, 
including  the  wages  paid  in  such  industries  per  day,  week,  month,  or 
year,  or  by  the  piece,  and  the  hours  employed  per  day ;  and  the 
comparative  cost  of  living  and  kind  of  living."  One  need  hardly 
wmark  that  no  other  Legislature  has  ever  assigned  to  any  agency  the 
^  of  peering  so  deeply  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  industrial  life. 


M^  -not 

^  HKdf  %  vt  faur  nut  ^tibs  ^>  a^L 

Xi^^jumr  Ml  Si!iaL  «>  TTmrn    TTT3grBynB*nin ri ii  3&  2-sjifixK  toft 

^^Jifce*:^  yJS&nf::^  ptrrxs*     X^nzirir  vm  f: 

fr.^  tW  f9t«slSi  ««e4  uktkxi  vocid  Icmm  is  on 
m  w^  «0  t2k«  <:^iad£t>>a!i  ::ndi!r  wiil^  it  m:iit  coopKap.  Tkizdb,A 
lA^wrr  vvsjJ  «t  ksMC  kdfcskte  wL»tlier  tLs  AmrrirMi  tuiff  mU 
110M7  m  tisi^  »t«r»tii  of  I*l»ar,  and  whetiia'  tiie  waiufai  Aiucr  i 
not  biDaA^ gaao  tiiutTebj,  Lasttr.  aod  most  impactent  in  Ae  cfttc 
lUI  wIk>  Okn;  >w  for  ixkdiridaal  adTBotage  than  tlie  weUHe  of  4 
wbc^i^,  it  w<«ld  dem.>aj>Etrat«  the  comparatiTe  ntilitj,  pnrdr  fronti 
ttnffwmui  lAtOidpfAnt,  of  laboar  earning  high  or  low  wages  and  mii 
tainirif^  dlffifrreBt  ttandards  of  life. 

I  cann/^t  inmit  too  strcmgljr  npcm  the  scientific  aims  and  no 
imrtiMua  character  of  the  ioTestigation.  Absolutely  no  other  mob 
than  the  deitire  to  knoir  the  facta  dominated  alike  those  who  instigsl 
and  ihfMi^  who  carried  out  the  work.  If  the  European  mannfacfea 
averred  that  he  was  the  victim  of  nnjnst  discrimination,  he  ought 
U5  only  i/ffj  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  expose  the  truth.  To  1 
American  claiming  that  he  wa3  handicapped  by  the  payment 
higher  wageft,  there  could  exist  no  motive  for  concealment.  I 
working  man,  so  long  told  that  the  tariff  was  created  for  him,  woi 
\m  glad  to  learn  if  it  were  really  so.  The  interests  of  eoonoi 
nci(mrj^f  industrial  prospf^rity,  and  social  justice  would  all  be  serv 
The  character  and  attainments  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  and ', 
principal  ansociates  ofiEered  a  guarantee  that  the  work  would 
impartially  done,  and  the  practice  of  the  Department  in  so  present! 
infr^rmntion  that  its  Hourco  cannot  be  recognised  made  sure  ti 
induMtrial  or  trade  secrets  would  not  be  disclosed. 

Lc.t  me  remark  in  passing,  that  a  tari£E  based  strictly  upon  00 
parative  ooata  of  production  is  not  considered,  especially  by  bnsin 
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an  available  Bcheme.  It  is  evident  that  not  only  is  it  impos- 
to  find  a  unit  of  comparison  between  articles  made  of  the  sam& 
iterial,  but  different  in  pattern,  texture,  and  weight,  but  also  the 
of  plain  unita  of  manufacture  will  vary  according  to  lluctuationa 
the  price  of  labour  and  of  commodities.  Thia  is  perfectly  true, 
"  was  clearly  understood  by  all  who  furthered  the  inquiry.  It  was 
sr  designed  to  erect  either  a  fixed  or  sliding  scale  of  tariff  duties 
all  or  a  part  of  the  articles  scheduled.  General  industrial  con- 
itiona,  not  special  trade  necessities,  were  the  subjects  of  considera- 
)n.  The  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  American  labourer  wa» 
le  object  most  at  heart,  since  the  inquiry  sought  for  facts  to  guide 
lUe  legislator  in  his  distribution  of  social  justice.  There  was  never 
thought  of  being  useful  to  the  Customs  service  in  its  control  of 
iToices.  I  mention  this  to  clear  up  a  misconception  which  un- 
Tjnately  gained  credence  on  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  through 
le  medium  of  newspapers  which  took  absolutely  no  pains  to  verify 
leir  suspicions.  Though  this  step  militated  against  the  success  of 
work,  it  nevertheless  caused  an  injustice  to  the  coontiy  con- 
led,  since  in  some  instances  the  facts  could  only  be  obtained  from 
laces  which  I  am  morally  convinced  did  not  represent  the  most 
kvourable  conditions.  For  so  unfortunate  an  incident  misconceived 
patriotism  and  mistaken  zeal  are  alone  responsible. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1888  a  Commission  of  six  officials  of  the 
^Deportment  of  Labour,  over  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  preside,  com- 
meed  investigations  in  Europe-  The  field  of  operations  was  natu- 
rally the  principal  manufacturing  countries^Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree.  Lux- 
embonrg,  Italy  and  Spain.  Only  the  important  industries  of  coal^ 
m^  steel  and  glass,  and  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  textiles,  were 
eluded.  Simple  and  standard  units  of  manufacture — as,  for  example, 
ton  of  steel  rails  of  the  same  size,  and  yards  of  cloth  uniform  in 
organisation,  texture,  and  weight,  which  are  made  the  world  over^ 
and  about  whose  production  trade  secrets  practically  no  longer  exist— 
were  the  objects  of  inquiry.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  secure 
bomogenelty  in  the  units,  as  otherwise  a  comparison  of  costs  of  pro- 
daction  would  be  misleading  and  valueless. 

As  may  readily  be  judged,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  conduct 
tlie  investigation,  especially  in  Europe.  American  manufactures  have 
been  80  often  approached  by  statistical  agencies  that  they  were  natu- 
*ally  freer  to  respond.  But  in  Eurnpe,  where  the  statistics  of  labour 
industry  have  been  far  less  developed,  on©  could  not,  in  the 
itar«  of  things,  expect  a  very  general  willingness  to  communicate 
to  foreigners  information  of  so  confidential  a  character.  In  the 
ttdst  of  the  work  the  McKinley  Tariff  was  imposed,  a  contingency 
was  entirely  unforeseen  at  the  outset,  aggravating  the  natural 
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difficulties  of  the  sitaatioii,  and  becoming  the  root  of  nmeh  misunder* 
standing.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  was  absolntely  no 
relation  between  the  iMcKinley  Bill  and  oiir  inquiry.  Let  me  say 
further,  that  no  information  whatever  in  regard  to  the  textile  in- 
dustries was  commuoicated  from  Europe  before  the  measure  became 
a  law.  The  Commissioner  of  Labour,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Financse  Committee,  did  make  a  preliminary  report  upon  the  cost  of 
production  of  iron  and  steel,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  tariff  on  the 
most  of  these  articles  was  either  left  untouched  or  was  reduced.  Never- 
theless, the  idea  got  abroad  in  soine  quarters  that  ours  was  a  spy 
eervice  in  the  interests  of  the  McKinley  Bill. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  results  of  such  im  investigation  are  to  be 
of  any  use,  the  hearty  co-operation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  nianu* 
facturers  mast  be  enlisted.  The  Department  of  Labour  may  claim 
that  snch  a  condition  has  been  fairly  complied  with.  In  regard  to 
the  first  group  of  industries — coal,  iron  and  steel — ^with  which  the  so 
far  only  published  volume  deals,  the  Commissioner  states  that  cost  of 
production  n^turns  were  received  from  454  American  and  l^^ 
European  establishments.  Budi^jets  of  cost  of  living  were  secare^ 
from  2190  workmen  employed  in  these  industries  in  America,  and 
770  in  Europe  ;  while  the  wa^es  of  several  thousand  labourers,  at 
least  one-third  of  whom  were  European,  were  tabulated.  So  liberal 
were  the  responses  from  the  two  continents  !  ReaOy  representative 
facts  were  obtained  for  all  important  branches  of  these  industrieF, 
except  from  American  producers  of  steel  rails,  who  with  one  singb 
exception,  refosed  to  state  their  cost  of  production* 

There  can    be    no  cavilliDg   as  to   the  accuracy  of  the  facts  them- 
fielves.      The  cost  of  production  stafcemeiitB  and  tabulations  of  work- 
men's wages  were  taken  directly  from  the  account-books  and  pay-rollB 
of  the  different  establishments.      The  budgets  of  family  income  and 
expenses   were  gathered  with   all   the   care  that  that   delicate  and 
difficult  branch  of  statistical  work  demands.     Without  entering  too 
much    iuto  details,  one    may    say   that    in  those    cases    where    th© 
labourers  did  not  keep  books  or  deal  at  a  co-operative  store,  we  were 
often  accompanied  to  the  houses  by  a  retired  postman  or  policeman, 
or  some  other  person  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  families 
and  enjoyed  their  confidence.      The  tabulation  of  wages  from  the  pay- 
rolls of  the  manufacturer  gave  a  control  over  the  statements  of  th^ 
workmen  as  to  thuir  earnings,   and  it  will  he  genera,lly  recognised  by 
all  who  have  themselves  made  personal  investigations  of  this  character^ 
that  if  the  truth   is  told   about  earnings,  at  least  an  honest  attempt- 
will  be  made  to  speak  truly  of  expenses.     The  schedules  of  questiond 
were  so  constructed  that  it  was  not  diflScult  to  detect,  especially  aftei*' 
a  little  experience,  any  material  inaccuracy. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  statistical  bases  have  been  broai 
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1  d^gn,  and  sufficiently  thoroagh  in  ezecntion,  let  us  pass 
resnlts.    These  I  shall  present  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tabular 
bs,  making  only  such  textual  observations  as  seem  necessary 
ite  the  figures. 
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umber  of  families  to  whom  the  subsequent  facts  relate  is 
in.  Next  follows  the  average  size  of  the  family,  the  parents 
eluded.  The  American  family  is  the  smallest,  the  English, 
and  German  following  in  the  order  named.     Proprietorship 
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of  homes  is  much  more  common  in  America  than  in  E 
next  column,  taken  in  conjiinction  with  the  second,  disclo 
fact  :  the  size  of  the  habitation  is  in  inverse  propo 
number  in  the  family. 

Not  only  are  the  total  earaings  of  the  family  highest  in 
but  the  contribution  of  the  husband  thereto  is  both  abaoj 
relatively  larger  than  elsewhere.     There  is  not,  however, 
difference  in  the  proportions,  the  Englishman  being  nearly 
Belgian  9  per  cent,  and  the  German  12  per  cent,  less 

A  large  share  of  the  American's  outgo  is  for  rent 
both  absolutely  and  relatively,  he  occupies  first  place.  F< 
total  expense  is  not  quite  so  great  as  for  his  British  cq 
passes  the  Belgian  and  the  German,  who  have  much  largi 
But  he  is  able  to  nourish  his  family  better  on  a  far 
portion  of  his  total  expenses — viz.,  45  per  cent.,  as  ag, 
cent,  and  52  per  cent,  respectivply. 

As  regards  clothing,  Great  Britain  presents  the   most 
conditions.      If  we  assume  that  reasonable  necessities  aro 
plied   with,  but  no  extravagances   indulged,   then   the   j 
most  poorly  off.     He  must  spend  40  per  cent*  more  to  clotl 
of  two  fewer  individuals  than  the  German  for  example.     1 
remembered  that  there  is  not  the   same   disparity   in   th 
clothing  used  by  th©  working  men  in  the  two  continents 
in  that  worn  by  the  richer  claesea.     The  reason  is  that  tl| 
largely  of  home  manufacture,  and  made  up  by  the  sweats 
of  New  York's  miserable  tenements.      The  clothes  for  thi 
are  still  principally  imported,  and  made  into  garments  by 
labour. 

The  American  coal  labourer  spends  more  on  books  and 
than  hia  European  fellow- workers,  and  less  for  alcoholi 
than  any  except  the  German.  In  both  of  these  respej 
particularly  marked  contrast  with  the  Belgian.  Finally,  ii 
expenses  with  income,  we  find  the  American  less  provideij 
of  the  others.  lie  puts  aside  4J  per  cent,  of  his  ina 
German  5i  per  cent.,  the  Englishman  7i  per  cent,,  and 
13  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  table  refers  to  all  classes  of  workmen 
industry.  It  may  happen  that  there  is  a  larger  proporti 
may  be  called  skilled  labours — i.e.,  foremen  miners,  i 
masons,  &c. — in  some  cases  than  in  others.  This  is  act 
the  proportion  of  such  labour  being  SO  per  cent,  among 
families  represented,  50  per  cent,  the  English,  66  per 
German,  and  90  per  cent,  the  Belgian.  Seme  allowanc 
made  for  this  fact,  though  the  influence  is  not  so 
appear  from  iirst  sight. 
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be  general  trnth  of  the  above  statistics  is  strikingly  verified  by 
following  table,  which  displays  the  average  cost  of  living  of  five 
3rs  in  each  country.  The  selections  were  made  from  those  eam- 
the  highest  wages  in  their  respective  countries.  No  very 
ortant  divergence  from  results  previously  mentioned  is  inanifest : 
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A.  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  coal  miners  in  America  by 
ionalities  offers  some  curious,  and,  perhaps  to  many,  unexpected 
ults.  The  average  income  of  114  miners  of  American  birth  was 
S  4s.  6JcZ.  per  annum.  Forty-four  British  miners  at  home  earned  on 
>average£80  lis.  lid,  annually,  while  183  miners  of  British  origin  in 
> United  States  received  £81  5s.  lOJ.  each.  The  figures  for  eleven 
Jrman  miners  are  £53  Os.  1{(L  at  home,  and  for  fifty  £88  19s.  ^(l  in 
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th6  United  States.  The  American  coal  miner  on  his  own  soil  u 
clearly  at  a  dLBad7antage  with  British  aod  German  fellow-workmoi 
and  e\ren  gets  less  than  the  British  in  their  own  island.    To  tk 
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German  the  change  is  especially  marked.  The  figures,  be  it  reo 
bered,  are  for  the  heads  of  families,  and  do  not  in  all^  perhaps  not 
the  majority  of  cases,  represent  the  total  income  of  the  fftmily. 
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itIoQ  to  the  foregoing  i'acts,  if  we  consider  the  further 
inestions  of  honrs  of  daily  labour,  sliding  scale  payments,  and 
Stability  of  organisation,  we  must  feel  convinced  that  the  British 
aiiner  at  home  is  the  best  off.  Observation  as  well  as  statbtics  ha?© 
ed  me  to  this  conclusion. 

Taming  now  to  the  mannfacture  of  bar*iron,  we  have  in  Table  III, 
it^ti&tics  on  similar  lines  to  those  in  Table  I. 

Here,  too,  the  average  family  is  smaller  in  the  United  States  than 
H  any  of  the  Continental  coontrieti,  and  it  is  also  better  housed. 
L^onishing  as  it  may  seem,  the  size  of  the  habitation  varies  again  in 
kn  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  family.  Great  Britain  is  not  far 
>ehind  the  United  States,  while  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany 
oUow  in  the  order  named.  The  latter  has  the  poorest  accommoda- 
lon  for  the  largest  family.  The  husband  in  the  United  States  earned 
liAe.tenthB  of  the  total  income,  and  thus  fulfilled  that  highest  of 
odal  requirements  by  being  able  to  support  the  family  by  his  unaided 
ffi>rt.  British  heads  of  families  are  nearly  in  the  same  condition, 
Kit  in  all  the  other  countries  such  a  contingency  seems  impossible 
DT  the  average  workman  in  the  bar-iron  industry.  In  Belgium,  for 
aample,  only  three- fifths  cam©  from  the  husband's  wages.  The  rent 
Jolomn  otfera  no  important  deviation.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged 
Uiit  the  American  was  obliged  to  spend  far  too  large  a  proportion 
^re.  The  American  family  appears  to  be  better  nourished  than  the 
Others  on  a  smaller  relative  expenditure.  The  amounts  spent  under 
Wvi  head  in  the  differpnt  countries,  taken  together  with  the  size  of 
ilhe  families,  and  a  table  of  prices  of  food  which  follows  later,  offer 
kerions  grounds  for  reflection. 

The  figures  for  clothing  seem  to  show  an  advantage  for  the  British 
Iron-worker  J  though  the  American  has  not  spent  a  very  much 
jUrger  proportion.  The  American  again  leads  the  list  in  expenditure 
lor  lx)oks  and  newspapers.  He  spends  more  for  drink  in  this  ease 
Ihan  any  other,  except  the  Frenchman,  though  proportionally  his 
outgo  m  the  smallest  of  all — 37  per  cent,  to  4-4  per  cent.,  to  5'1  per 
ttat,  to  5*2  per  cent.,  and  11*7  per  cent,  respectively.  Eemark  in. 
pwang  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  showing  in  the  three  Continental 
potttttries.  The  Frenchman  spent  4  per  cent,  more  for  liquor  than  for 
bouse  rent,  while  in  the  case  of  Belgians  and  Germans  the  proportion 
Df  expenditure  was  abnormally  high. 

,  Naturally,  with  a  so  much  larger  income,  the  per  cent,  of  earninga 
■d  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  American.  Kext  cornea  the 
^Wiraan,  then  the  Englishman  and  the  Belgian.  In  Germany  a 
ttuijority  of  families  were  unable  to  make  ends  meet.  I  am  far  from 
jiying  that  this  represents  the  average  condition  in  that  country, 
pw  locality  whence  these  budgets  were  gathered  is  not  industrially 
beat  placed.      More    representative  districts  would   have  been 
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chosen  had  not  short-sighted  views  intervened  to  prevent  th( 
of  data. 

The  proportion  of  skilled  to  ordinary  labour  amongst  tli 
represented  was  highest  in  Germany,  69  per  cent. ;  next 
^*7  per  cent. ;  next  in  Belgium,  60  per  cent.  ;  then  in  A 
per  cent. ;  and  finally.  Great  Britain  with  51   per.  cent, 
the  figures  cannot  scientifically  be  made  without  considerioj 
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tor  naturally  the  higher  the  proportion  of  skilled  laboui 
favourable  should  the  ecouomic  situation  appear.  Howeve 
of  variation  is  not  suflBcient  to  vitiate  the  results,  which  ar 
firmed  by  the  following  table,  where  homogeneity  is  secure 
of  five  puddlers  belonging  to  the  different  countries  have  b 
quite  at  random,  and  their  incomes  and  expenses  averaged 
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lie  general  conditions  amongst  steel  workers  appear  to  be,  broadly 
iking,  similar  to  thosp  prevailing  in  the  iron  industry,  only  the 
erican  has  not  as  great  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of- earnings  aa 
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ow.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  larger  use  of  mechanical  pro- 
ves, which  enables  the  nlanufacturer  in  the  United  States  to  dispense 
•  greater  degree  with  skilled  labour. 
The  proportion  of  skilled  labour  in  the  total  from  which  the  above 
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budgets  were  obtained  is  almost  uniform  in  the  three  countri 
40  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  43 
in  Germany. 

Having  considered  the  social  economic  position  of  worke 
coal,  iron,  and  steel  industries  in  several  countries,  let  us 
proper  combinations,  ascertain  the  average  conditions  prev 
the  two  continents.     Table  VI.  is  an  attempt  to  do  this  : 
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^dJy  speaking,  coal  miaing  presents  the  smallest,  and  the 
kctnre  of  iron  the  greatest  contrasts.  Added  to  this  table  is 
teresting  element — viz.,  the  proportion  of  families  who  sab* 
to  newspapers  and  bought  books,  and  who  drank  liquor 
Jced  tobacco.  For  books  and  newspapers  the  proportion  in 
a,  except  for  workers  in  coal  mines,  is  uniformly  the  highest. 
regards  the  use  of  liquor  the  lowest,  save  in  the  case  of  blast- 
j    emploi/t^s.      A  smaller  number  of  families  in  Europe  used 

aking  for  a  moment  the  role  of  the  statistician,  and  taking  up 
the  social  philosopher,  let  us  examine  closely  how  nearly  in 
returns  a  moderately  conceived  social  standard  has  been 
d.  The  fondamental  condition  of  such  a  standard  is  that  the 
pa  of  the  husband  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
The  wife  ought  never  to  be  called  away  from  the  household 
lave  children.  The  desertion  by  mothers  of  the  home  for  the 
is,  I  am  convinced,  a  fundamental  factor  in  modern  social  dis- 
^.  How  can  the  needs  of  the  husband  be  met  and  a  proper 
instruction  be  given  to  the  children  under  such  circumstances  ? 
iblic  school  can  educate  intellectually,  but  only  indirectly 
r.  In  the  home  the  character  is  formed,  in  the  home  the 
is  made,  and  there  can  be  no  proper  homes  whence  mothers 
)een  withdrawn.  One  may  well  wonder  what  this  wholesale 
ment  of  women-  in  industry  will  lead  to  in  a  generation  or  so. 
ifficult  to  see  how  young  girls  who  never  had  any  domestic 
g,  and  early  went  to  work  in  factories,  are  going  to  make 
icceptable  housewives  or  good  mothers.  It  is  not  very  reassur- 
note  that  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  there  only  in  two 
-viz.,  bar  iron  and  steel  manufacture — was  it  possible  for  the 
d  unaided  to  support  his  family.  In  these  instances,  too,  the 
a  are  so  small  as  to  cause  one  to  refrain  from  coDgratulation* 
nrther  inquire  how  often  the  husband  actually  did  support  his 
without  help,  w©  find  the  highest  proportion  in  any  industry 
9  per  cent. 

one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  real  life  of 
an  labourers  understands  how  much  more  thoroughly  is  there 
led  the  sentiment  of  family  solidarity.  The  children  remain 
with  their  parents  than  in  America,  and  contribute  more  to 
ieral  suppiort.  Not  only  are  the  abmlute  twfnings  of  the  husband 
'  in  Europe  tJuni  in  America^  hid  the  percentage  of  his  contrihu- 
the  total  iTUvtnt:  is  also  less,  A  failure  to  realise  this  fact  is  at 
ttonj  of  much  misconception  in  the  United  States  regarding 
no  condition  of  the  European  labourer.  The  family,  not 
livid ual,  is  the  unit  of  society.  Hence  it  is  quite  false  to  say, 
itic&l  **  pauper-labour  "  conjurers  are  so  fond  of    doings  that 
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!ow  wages  to  the  husband  must  necessarily  mean  a  correspondingly 
low  standard  of  life  to  the  fainily.  The  otherwise  certain  conse- 
quences of  low  earnings  are  in  practice  largely  mitigated  bj  thi 
relatively  higher  economic  contributions  from  other  members  of  tb 
family.  While  snch  a  practice  involves  a  regrettable  loss  of  socii 
opportunities,  it.  permits  the  maintenance  of  the  family  on  a  high< 
plane  than  would  first  appear  to  those  who  judge  merely  from  cuatf 
rates  of  wages  and  take  no  account  of  national  customs.  H 

The  figures  before  us  thoroughly  juattfy  the  point  of  view  I  hai 
been  endeavouring  to  present.  The  average  annual  wages  of  worke 
in  coal  mines  were  18  per  cent,  higher  in  America  than  in  Europ 
but  the  total  earnings  of  the  family  were  but  K>  per  cent,  mor 
So  for  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  and  steel  the  resp^ 
tive  figures  are  4G  per  cent,  for  the  husband  and  33  per  cent,  for  tl 
family,  107  per  cent,  for  the  husband  and  77  per  cent,  for  tl 
family,  31  per  cent,  for  the  husband  and  25  per  cent,  for  the  fami 
higher  in  the  New  World.  Such  are  the  average  conditions  prevai 
ing  in  Europe  and  America,  and  if  we  seek  for  the  facts  in  relatic 
to  each  separate  industry  under  consideration,  we  find  the  practii 
to  be  everywhere  the  same.  For  coal-workers  the  variations  in  tl 
earnings  are  for  the  individual  13  per  cent,  and  for  the  fami 
11  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain;  A 
per  cent,  more  for  the  individual  and  but  29  per  cent,  more  f«i 
the  family  than  in  Belgium  ;  ^^  per  cent,  more  for  the  individti 
and  4C  per  cent,  more  for  the  family  than  in  Germany.  The  raani 
facture  of  iron  presents  even  more  striking  contrasts.  The  AmericB 
individual  workman  gaius  59  per  cent,  and  his  family  51  per  cen 
more  than  the  British,  111  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent,  respective 
more  than  the  French,  227  per  cent,  and  118  per  cent,  respective 
more  than  the  Belgian,  and  186  per  cent,  and  178  per  cent,  resp©^ 
tively  more  than  the  German.  The  steel  industry,  so  far  as  tl 
retnrns  we  are  considering  go,  presents  the  only  exception  to  what 
believe  is  an  universal  law.  But  this  is  unimportant  and  easil 
accounted  for  by  the  caveat  I  have  previously  interposed  as  to  the  nc 
quite  representative  conditions  prevailing  in  the  locality  whence  tt 
fitatistics  for  German  steel-workers  were  derived.  The  individuj 
workman  in  America  is.  economically  speaking,  19  per  cent,  betti 
off»  while  his  family  is  13  per  cent,  better  off  than  in  Great  Britaiii 
the  individual  1 19  per  cent,  and  the  family  165  per  cent  betta^ 
than  in  Germany.  " 

From  a  comparative  point  of  view,  the  facts  we  have  jii 
received  are  of  very  great  interest.  But  in  their  social  aspec 
ihey  represent  at  best  a  negative  virtue.  The  greater  collective  effoi 
which  it  is  necessary  to  put  forth  in  Europe  to  secure  a  good  standar 
of  life  must  be  at  the  expense,  always  intellectual,  often  physical  an' 
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eometimes  moral,  of  one  or  more  of  the  indiriduals.  Perhaps  it  ia 
a  rnde  awakening  to  many  to  learn  that  the  true  economic  basis  of  a 
proper  social  existence  is  so  generally  wanting.  Ocily  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  but  for  two  of  the  six  great  divisions  of  coal- mining 
and  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  does  it  obtain.  Let  there  be  no 
eustake  about  this  matter*  I  do  not  maintain  that  there  are  no 
families  within  these  industries  which  are  not  kept  solely  by  the  eco- 
comic  efforts  of  the  haaband.  To  be  sure,  there  are  thousands  of 
Buch,  and  they  may  be  found  in  all  countries.  The  lesson  to  bo 
gleaned  from  the  figures  is,*  that  when  all  occupations,  skilled  and 
tnskilled,  are  grouped  together  within  each  specific  industry,  the 
average  conditions  fall  short  of  the  ideal, 

A  second  element  in  a  just  social  standard  for  an  industrial  labourer 
«s  food.  We  see  from  the  double  column  wherein  the  figures  are 
portrayed,  that  in  practically  every  instance  the  largest  absolute  but 
the  smallest  relative  sum  falls  to  the  American.  Does  this  mean  that 
<he  family  of  the  working  man  in  America  is  better  nourished  than 
abroad  ?  I  believe  it  does,  and  principally  for  two  reasons :  the 
iamily  in  the  United  States  ia  smaller,  and  therefore  with  the  largest 
mm  of  money  spent  the  amount  pe7*  eapiia  is  considerably  greater. 
Bat  does  higher  expenditure  mean  more  food  ?  We  may  answer 
Affirmatively,  because  a  greater  quantity  of  the  principal  articles  in  a 
working  man*s  menu  can  be  had  for  an  equal  amount  of  money  in  the 
K  New  World.  The  Department  was  careful  to  collect  information  con- 
p  kerning  the  price  of  food  coocurrently  with  the  budgets.  From  data 
I  fnmished  by  the  wives  of  working  men,  whose  authority  should  be 
[  -Tccept^d  as  indisputable,  we  are  able  to  make  a  statement  of  com- 
^  f&rative  prices. 

B  Tlie  price  of  bread  is  lower  in  England  than  anywhere  else ;  next 
J  Vi  the  United  States  and  Belgium,  and,  finally,  highest  in  Prance 
r  and  Germany.  The  kind  and  quality  of  flour  used  ia  by  no  means 
*tie  same,  so  that  to  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  nourishment  a  much 
larger  sum  mast  be  spent  in  the  Continental  countries  than  in  Great 
Drit&in  and  the  United  States.  The  average  prices  of  the  meats 
which  find  their  way  to  the  working-man's  table,  without  reference 
*^kind,  figures  oat  23  per  cent,  more  in  Germany,  47  per  cent,  more 
w  Belg^nm^  50  per  cent,  more  in  Great  Britain,  and  52  per  cent. 
<aore  in  France  than  in  the  Uuited  States.  Potatoes  cost  3  per 
<*nt,  more  in  Great  Britain,  19  per  cent,  more  in  France,  than  in 
*^«  United  States ;  but  30  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  reapectively 
'W8  ia  Belgium  and  Germany.  Butter  is  4  per  cent,  dearer  in  Great 
BHtnin,  9  per  cent,  dearer  in  Belgium,  22  per  cent,  dearer  in  Ger- 
^'^Y,  and  35  per  cent,  dearer  in  France  than  in  the  United  States. 
oDgar  in  England  ia  only  half  the  price  it  was  in  the  United  States 
Wore  1890;  bat  the  same  article  is  19  per  cent,  more  in  Germany, 
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51  pfT  cent,  more  in  Belginm,  and  81  per  cent,  more  in  France* 
CoiJee  costa  13  per  cent,  more  in  Belgium,  19  per  cent,  more  in 
Germany,  10  per  cent,  more  in  Great  Britain,  and  G7  per  cent,  moreia 
Franc©  than  in  the  United  States.  Lard  and  eggs  form  no  exceptioa 
to  the  general  rule.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that,  with 
the  prevailing  prices  of  provisions  so  preponderatingly  in  favour  of 
the  American  labourer,  and  seeing  that  his  family  is  smaller,  hia  larger 
absolute  expenditar*^  means  unquestionably  that  he  and  his  kind  are 
better  nourished.  The  encouraging  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  family 
ifl  able  thus  to  maintain  itself  at  a  smaller  rislative  sacrifice.  I  am  gl&d 
to  say  that  my  own  experience  accords  perfectly  with  this  statistica 
demonstration. 

Right  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  further  testimony  as  th 
result  of  personal  observation.  The  statement  so  often  circulated  k 
America,  that  meat  is  the  rarest  of  laxuries  to  the  European  industrii 
labourerj  is  an  absurd  falsehood.  The  casual  worker  has,  we  all  kno* 
a  hard  enough  time  of  it  everywhere ;  but  it  is  not  after  his  exigenci^ 
that  we  must  fix  a  general  standard.  I  am  very  sure  that  th 
American  nourishes  himself  and  his  family  better^  at  a  smaller  relc 
tive  cost,  than  any  European  ;  bat  1  am  no  less  positive  that  thof 
who  suppose  iodustrial  labourers  abroad  to  subsist  generally  a 
pauper's  fare  are  most  thoroughly  mistaken. 

The  columns  in  which  expenditure  for  alcoholic  drinks  are  expose 
present  food  for  serious  reflection.  National  pride  will  no  doubt  b 
flattered  to  learn  that  American  families  spend  the  smallest  snms  fc 
this  purpose.  Not  only  bo,  but  there  must  also  be  a  smaller  pt 
mpita  consumption,  since  the  prices  of  alcoholic  drinks  are  higher  i 
the  New  World.  Still,  tkis  is  only  a  partial  satisfaction.  If  we  coc 
ceivethat  the  American  spends  too  much,  the  European,  to  whom  th 
struggle  for  existence  is  keener,  wastes  more.  It  is  a  matter  of  grav 
poblio  concern  to  learn  that  every  year,  in  that  part  of  the  laboa 
world  where  the  hardiest  workers  are  found,  the  puhlkan  nceivts  thru 
Jifths  as  much  its  (hf  landlonL  In  France  and  Belgium,  1  am  sorr 
to  say,  the  quota  is  higher  still. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  course  of  personal  investigations  a  enrion 
relation  between  expenditures  for  rent  and  alcoholic  drinks.  Th 
economies  which  are  necessary  to  indulge  the  appetite  for  spirits  ar 
almost  invariably  practised  on  the  house  accommodation.  The  figure 
in  all  the  tables  presented  generally  corroborate  this  point  of  view. 

Who  does  not  wish  that  the  European  labourer  would  flee  tli 
gin-cup,  and  with  the  resulting  savings  ndd  /wo  more  rooms  to  M 
home^  as  he  could  then  do  ? 

No  doubt  I  should  be  held  guilty  by  a  certain  class  of  economist 
if  I  passed  by  in  silence  the  columns  which  show  the  comparativ 
family  surpluses.     Without  depreciating  in  the  least  the  virtue  a 
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one  cannot  bet  feel  that  it  has  been  elevated  into  an  import- 
\T  beyond  its  doe.  Not  only  is  it  inapplicable  to  all  condi- 
tions, bt2t  when  ofTered  as  a  panacea  for  every  social  ill,  it  h  very 
apt  to  nauseate.  How  can  a  working  man  with  a  large  family  and 
restricted  income,  the  creature  of  commercial  vicissitades  and  fluctn- 
ationa  of  trade,  create  a  fund  large  enough  upon  which  to  draw  in 
timfta  of  emergency  ?  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  average  instance, 
he  cimnot  alone  give  support,  So,  if  a  surplus  is  to  be  built  up,  it 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  children.  The  savings  shown  in 
the  various  tables  are  quite  respectable.  Provided  they  could  go  on 
growing  from  year  to  year,  they  would  constitute  an  ample  insurance 
fund  against  want.  But  experience  shows  that  periods  of  strikes, 
shut-downs,  illness,  or  other  misfortune  soon  dissipate  the  little 
pile. 

We  most  never  consider  wages  apart  from  thrift  and  a  standard  of 
Imng,  Where  economic  gains  are  small,  savings  mean  a  relatively 
low  plane  of  social  existence,  A  parsimonioiis  people  are  never  pro- 
gressive, neither  are  they  as  a  rule  industrially  efficient.  It  is  the 
mm  with  many  wants — not  luxurious  fancies,  but  real  legitimate 
wanta — -who  works  hard  to  satisfy  his  aspirationSj  and  he  it  is  who  is 
worth  hiring.  Let  economists  still  teach  the  utility  and  the  necessity 
ofsftTing,  but  let  the  sociologist  as  iirmly  insist  that  to  so  far  practise 
economy  as  to  prevent  in  this  nineteenth  century  a  corresponding 
adr&nce  in  civilisation  of  the  working  with  the  other  classes  ia  morally 
inequitable  and  industrially  bad  policy.  I  am  not  sorry  that  the 
American  does  not  save  more.  Neither  am  I  sure  but  that  if  many 
working-class  communities  I  have  visited  on  the  Continent  were 
socially  more  ambitious^  there  would  not  be  less  danger  from  Radical 
theories.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  manufacturers  I  ever  met  told 
nJe  a  few  years  ago  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  higher  wages 
to  Lis  working  people^  provided  they  would  spend  the  excess  legi- 
timately and  not  hoard  it.  He  knew  that  in  the  end  he  fihoold  gain 
thereby,  since  the  ministering  to  new  wants  only  begets  others.  He 
had  tried  over  and  over  again  to  induce  the  best  of  his  weavers  to 
take  three  looms  instead  of  two  as  in  their  fathers'  time,  but  without 
SQCCeas,  A  few  years  later  I  met  this  same  gentleman  again.  In 
the  meantime  the  foreman  of  the  weaving  department  had  died,  and 
» nev  one  been  appointed  on  the  express  condition  that  he  would 
padually  insist  on  three  Iooujs  per  weaver  in  every  case  where 
pJBsible.  The  result  did  not  belie  my  friend's  expectations.  Both 
he  and  his  work-people  had  profited  by  the  change. 

So  lar  we  have  been  dealiug  with  families  as  one  finds  tliem,  with- 
out reference  to  the  number  or  ages  of  the  children,  or  any  dependent 
Ambers,  Let  us  now  seek  a  more  scientific  unit  of  comparison.  We 
^•Gdothis  by  establishing  what  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  htis  been 
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pleased  to  call  the  "  normal  family."  Disregarding  those  with  mor 
than  five  children,  or  with  children  older  than  fifteen  years,  or  havioi 
dependent  or  other  persons  in  the  house,  we  get  a  number  of  simila 
units  rather  than  groups  of  individuals.     Table  VII.  presents  thi 
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salient  facts  for  this  class  of  families,  and  in  its  almost  "unvaryinj 
uniformity  with  the  preceding  tables,  gives  striking  confirmation  t 
the  accuracy  of  their  results. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  considering  standards  of  living  for  ooid 
iron,  and  steel  workers  in  different  countries.     To  a  certain  extent 
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ionality  has  also  been  involved.  The  figares  for  the  United  States 
not  refer  to  Americana  alone,  since,  as  every  one  knows,  a  large 
^portion  of  the  labourers  are  immigrants  from  the  Old  World,  It  is 
le  fair,  I  think,  to  call  the  standard  of  life  practised  in  the  United 
kies  the  American,  since  the  native-born  workman  created  it,  and 
c>d  the  price  of  his  labour  at  a  point  where  he  con!d  live  np  to  it. 
%  we  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  alone  nowadays  main^ 
DB  It.  In  this  he  is  equalled,  and  sometimes  surpassed,  by  the  best 
33  of  immigrants  who  find  work  in  mining  and  metallurgy — viz., 
J  British  and  the  Germans.  Other  nationalities  have  not  as  yet 
me  up  to  the  mark.  Table  VIIL,  which  contains  the  necessary 
liils  to  verify  the  above  remarks,  is  to  my  mind  the  most  interest- 
g  of  all. 

There  are  facts  herein  presented  which  famish  a  severe  blow  to 
ktavinism.  The  average  workman  in  the  allied  industries  of  Ameri- 
Ma  birth  earns  less  than  the  Briton  or  the  German,  though  he  is 
Ittid  of  other  nationalities.  In  the  relative  size  of  his  contribution 
I  the  fimiily  support,  he  only  gives  place  to  the  German,  whose  habits 
I  this  respect  have  undergone  a  marked  change  since  his  transplant- 
ig  in  the  New  World.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  hus- 
land  actually  supports  the  family  are  fewer,  the  total  earnings  of 
he  family  are  leas,  the  house  accommodation  is  slightly  inferior,  a 
im&llerper  capita  expenditure  appears  for  food  and  clothing  for  the 
iati?e  American  than  for  the  Americanised  Briton  and  German.  In 
►tier  words,  in  all  important  respects,  except  the  consumption  of 
ilcoholic  drinks,  these  latter  seem  to  be  living  on  a  higher  level.  As 
«gMda  the  other  nationalities,  the  American  conserves  his  leadership, 
hough  the  expatriated  Frenchman  is  not  far  behind. 

Thi8  revelation  will  surprise  many,  yet  if  the  statistics  before  na 
neaa  anything  at  all,  they  teach  the  lesson  we  have  outlined.  In 
'aalysiug  them  closely  one  can  only  find  two  factors  which  may  have 
tad  an  influence  in  determining  the  result.  The  first  is  that  amongst 
lie  budgets  included  in  the  returns,  those  for  the  labourers  employed 
^  making  merchant  iron  and  •  steel,  where  the  highest  wages  are 
>iid,  present  a  slight  proportion  in  favour  of  workmen  of  foreign 
*irtli — viz.,  1:22  to  381.  This  is  so  little  that  we  may  neglect  it* 
Kor«  important  is  the  second,  which  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
^^^gets  drawn  from  the  Southern  States,  where  social-economic 
conditions  are  probably  not  quite  so  favourable,  is  much  larger  for 
^ve  ihan  for  foreign-bom  working  men,  or  dO^i  to  46.  One  can 
^^j  say  that  the  foreigners  having  outnumbered  the  natives  in  the 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  where  the 
t  wages  are  generally  supposed  to  be  paid  in  the  ratio  of  1135 
2,  matters  much,  because  a  portion  of  the  majority  is  composed 
Wemians,  Hungarians,  Italian s,  and  Poles,  whose  earnings  and 
ttpgMflft  fall  far  short  of  the  American's. 
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I'ersonally,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  sofiie 
tlie  dbtarbiog  factors  to  cast  doabt  upon  tlie  substantial^ 
tive  character  of  the  figures.     Neither  do  I  see  any  grom 
May  not  a  well-to-do  citizen  generously  applaod  the  e; 
Bperity  of  his  neighbour  ? 

But  there  is  one  consideration  we  must  not  overloota^ 
can  may  not  always  equal  the  naturalised  European  i^PI 
but  he  greatly  surpsLsses  him  in  ner?e-force.  Consequea 
often  find  him  following  those  occupations  where  in  gent 
and  skill  count  for  more  than  the  exercise  of  patience  ] 
It  is  a  fact  of  common  experience  in  the  United  State 
raachine-shop,  for  example » three-fourths  of  the  fitters  wil 
bornj  while  amongst  the  machiaists  seventy-five  per  o 
native  Americans.  We  must  beware,  therefore,  of  hastj 
to  the  effect  that  in  all  branches  of  mannfacture  the  nat 
distanced  by  the  alien. 

The  juxtaposition  of  figures  portraying  the  social-ecoi 
of  workmen  of  different  nationalities  in  the  country  of 
and  the  land  of  their  adoption  furnishes  lessons  of  even  hij 
From  this  we  are  able  to  learn  the  social  effect  of  economic 
The  Briton,  already  accustomed  to  a  fair  standard  of  lifej 
his  energies  anew,  and  earns  nearly  one-third  more  than 
isle.     In   fewer    instances  has  he   called  upon  his  fans 
him ;  much  more  often  does  he  become  the  owner  of 
which  also  has  improved  in  character*    With  a  slightly  Ifl 
the  per  capita  expenditure  for  food  has  considerably  incrdi 
no  doubt  as  to  better  nourishment.      It  does  not   appear 
the  same  proportion  read  books  and  newspapers  or  dranj 
before.    In  the  latter  respect  a  notable  reform  takes  pla<j 
lative    expenditure,  declining    from  5    per    cent,   to    3; 
savings,  as  on©  would  naturally  expect,  increase. 

One  curious  fact  w©  may  note  in  passing.  Under 
'•  Briton  "  are  included  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
each  division  of  the  same  folk  separately,  in  their  own 
rank,  in  point  of  earnings  and  standard  of  Life — first, 
secondly,  the  English  ;  thirdly,  the  Welsh  ;  fourthly,  tb 
America  the  order  is  changed  :  the  Scotchman  retains  thi 
but  nest  comes  the  Irishman»  then  the  Welshman,  an< 
Englishman. 

The  number  of  returns  from  Frenchmen  it  must  be 
are  not  sufficient  upon  which  to  base  hard-and-fast  cond 
anticipate  a  general  criticism  which  may  be  offered  as  to  tl 
small  number  of  families  in  comparison  with  the  whole  w 
lation,  let  me  say  that  one  must  bear  in  mind  two 
first  place,  the  industries  of  which  we  are  writing  are 
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rowiy  different  parts  of  the  same  country  in  Europe,  Secondly,  it 
does  not  need  many  budgets  from  the  a  given  neighbourhood  to  typify 
the  average  standard  of  living  in  that  locality.  The  validity  of  con- 
dosions  does  not  in  this  case  repose  so  much  upon  numbers  as  in 
Bumj  other  branches  of  social  inquiry. 

It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  Frenchman  forms  an  exception  to 
itw  general  rules.  The  earnings  of  the  husband  increase  one- half, 
d  of  the  whole  family  nearly  a  third.  Not  half  as  many  fathers 
i|;ht  the  assistance  of  their  children  as  before.  Dwellings  of  a 
ber  class,  better  nourishment,  improved  intellectual  conditions,  and 
greater  sobriety  are  equally  evident.  Finally,  the  Freuchman  in 
New  World  thinks  less  of  saving  than  of  self-improvement. 
Too  few  Belgians  were  foand  in  America  to  make  a  reliable  com- 
n  of  their  manner  of  living  in  the  two  continents.  Moat  pro- 
hly  they  have  done  pretty  much  as  their  neighbours  the  Flinch 
•nd  the  Germans. 
A  veritable  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  the  habits  of  the 
In  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  he  becomes  the  pro- 
fOfitor  of  his  abode.  The  dwelling  itself  is  doubly  as  good  as  it  was. 
Three-fourths  of  the  fathers  entirely  support  their  families,  and  their 
^U  has  now  been  raised  to  nioe-tenths  of  the  total  revenue.  The 
fc^ers  earn  125  per  cent-,  and  the  whole  family  81-  per  cent,  more 
ihBD  in  the  Old  World,  Kent  and  clothing,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Frenchman  and  Briton,  are  had  on  less  advantageous  terms,  excep- 
tions which  have  already  engaged  our  attention.  Judging  from  the 
£gureta  alone,  the  nourishment  should  be  over  50  per  cent,  better  than 
bsfore.  More  read,  but  fewer  drink  and  smoke,  though  the  sums  of 
money  spent  have  increased  absolutely  as  well  as  in  proportion.  The 
Berman,  too,  seems  to  utilise  his  opportunities  for  saving  to  a  greater 
•  than  any  other  nationality,  putting  aside  annually  a  respect- 
L  -  -  nare  of  his  income. 
^■^  •*  Other  Nationalities/*  in  Table  VII L,  include  a  very  few  Austrians, 
Wlelj^ns,  Scandinavians,  and  Swiss  (29  in  all),  but  principally 
W  Itdians,  Hnngarians,  Bohemians,  and  Poles.  Comparison  of  their 
I  badj^els  of  incomes  and  expenses  with  those  of  the  AmertcaDS. 
li.  French,  and  Germans,  shows  them  to  be  living  on  a  lower 
Collectively  in  all  crucial  tests  they  do  not  measure  up  to  the 

tsUndard-  More  than  half  of  them  receive  help  from  their  children 
flr  wives  to  maintain  the  family.  The  house  is  very  much  inferior, 
tl»j»«r  capita  outlay  for  food  and  clothing  considerably  less,  while 
ibt  for  liqnor  is  appreciably  greater.  Only  about  one-half  spend 
aDjthing  for  books  and  newspapers.  The  large  proportion  of  wages 
<l«d  snggeats  that  as  yet  economy  is  more  highly  e&teemed  than 
JOciaI  betterment.  Still,  no  one  can  deny  that  there  has  been  a  vast 
ifflprovament  in  comparison  with  their  previous  condition  of  life. 
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With  no  other  showing  should  Americans  be  so  well  pleased  as 
with  the  last.  The  immigration  problem  centres  arouod  this  groop 
of  nationalities.  The  industrial  Briton  has,  broadly  speaking,  been 
reared  under  wholesome  social  conditions.  Few  Frenchmen  come  to 
the  United  States  at  all  The  German  is  the  quickest  of  all  to  adopt 
American  ways.  The  Scandinavians  go  most  largely  to  the  West  to 
engage  in  agriculture.  The  Hungarians,  Italians,  Bohemians,  and 
Poles,  who  throng  our  gates,  give  most  concern.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  left  to  horde  together  in  larger  cities,  they  are  slow  to 
chrrtge  their  ways.  It  is  therefore  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  we 
iicta  that,  drafted  off  into  industry,  their  advance  is  much  more  rapid. 
Up  to  the  present  there  seems  no  ground  to  fear  that  such  new  com< 
have  wielded  a  depressing  influence.  There  seems  rather  reason 
congratulation  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  their  having  lowered 
American  standard  of  living,  the  American  standard  of  life  has 
them. 

Having  bestowed  so  much  attention  upon  the  social  results  of 
inquiry,  a  briefer  space  must  be  allotted  to  its  economic  asp« 
Speaking  generally  of  these,  we  may  say  that  the  cost  of  production 
of  a  similar  unit  of  pi^-iron,  merchant  iroo,  or  steel  is  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  the  principal  foreign  countries;  that  rates  of 
wages  are  also  higher  ;  hut  that  tht:  lahottr  cost  of  manufaciiirc  is  nd 
CO rrcspojulinglf/  m o re. 

The  production  of  pig-iron  offers  an  apparent  exception  to  the  last 
statement.  Table  IX. ^  wherein  are  contained  the  average  figures  for 
fifteen  American,  four  English,  and  two  Belgian  Bessemer  blast 
furoaceSj  shows  a  maintenance  of  the  proportions  between  average 
dally  wages  and  labour  cost  of  manufacture.  The  exception  is  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  this  industry,  day  wages,  not  piece- 
wages,  prevail.  Familiarity  with  labour  conditions  on  the  two  con- 
tinents teaches  that  a  minimum  daily  wage  is  always  much  higher  in 
America  than  elsewhere.  One  may  fix  the  scale  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  (bs.)  in  the  United  States,  to  three  shill 
and  sixpence  in  England,  three  francs  {2fi.  Qd.)  in  France, 
and  a  half  francs  {2s.)  in  Belgium,  and  two  marks  (2s.)  in  Germany/ 
But  whenever  tjtm7ititi/f  instead  of  iimty  is  the  unit  of  payment,  the 
proportion  in  favour  of  the  New  World  ia  not  nearly  so  marked.  The 
manufactnre  of  pig-iron  is  also  an  industry  where  mechanical 
trivances  cannot  he  utilised  to  displace  whatever  highly-paid  ]a1 
exists f  and  therefore  reduce  labour  coat,  as  in  the  production 
merchant  iron  and  steeh 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  wages  with  labour  cost,   and 
latter  to  the  total  cost  of  production^  I  have  combined  in  Table 
the   figures   from    four    important  establish ments,  making  the  bi 
product  and  operating  under  conditions  a'?  similar  a'^  possible. 
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Table  X.— BAR-IRON  MANUFACTURE. 

Relation  betweejt  tJie  Earnings  oj  Worh)ien,  ih€  Labour  Coit 
and  the  total  Cost  of  Production. 

Unit:  One  Ton  of  2340  Iba, 


1 

DiLllj  EftrnlQgt  of 

Labour  Coit, 

ToUlCoii 

of 

Prwlnc- 

UOIL 

r 

Hcati'T. 

KuHer. 

Averig« 

Jitiiy  wagt 

fur  (lie 

Eilabliili- 

ment. 

Amount. 

I'er  «iit, 

of 
TutAlCocL 

UaltedStBie*  .... 
arei^  QiitaiA    .... 

Lklgium 

£   i.    d, 

I    0    H 

0    S    Si 

0  e  8^ 

0    6    si 

£   K    d. 
tJ  17    a 
0     0     fi 

0      7       1: 

0    5    2 

£   ..    d. 
0     0     0 
0    5    0 
0    3    3*  1 

0  s  ell 

£   t.    d. 

0  13   s; 

0  13     \i 

1  0  13    6 

0    B    4i 

1067 
IS  44 
14fl7 
B-70 

£  •.   d. 

0    9    0 
4  17    4| 
411    1 

i4ia  «i 

The  wages  of  such  skilled  workmen  as  beaters  and  rollers  ^^^ 
twice  as  great  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  three-fold  higher  tbt-^ 
in  France  and  Belgium.  The  average  wage  to  all  classes  of  laboar^^l 
in  the  establishment  ia  also  twice  as  great  as  in  Gr^at  Britain,  thr"^ 
times  as  high  as  in  Frauce,  and  four  times  larger  than  in  Belgio^^ 
Compare  these  figures  with  the  labour  cost  of  a  similar  unit  ^ 
maDufacture,  and  we  find  quite  different  proportions.  It  is  only  j 
trifle  more  than  in  France,  where  daily  wages  are  about  one-thL*^ 
as  high,  one-eighth  clearer  than  in  Great  Britain,  with  wages  on  ^  I 
half  aa  high,  aod  fifty-four  per  cent,  greater  than  in  Belgium,  whe:»^ 
wages  are  down  to  one- fourth. 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  the  same  general  law  is  eWdeii^  ^ 
With  the  average  wage  of  the  establishment  40  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  England,  the  labour  cost  is  only  10  per  cent.  more.  In  com:^ 
parison  with  the  continent  of  Europe  wages  are  90  per  cent,  an^*^ 
labour  cost  but  50  per  cent*  higher.  j 

We  must  note  also  that  for  bar-iron  the  proportion  of  the  Iaboi»-l| 
cost  to  the  total  cost  is  less  in  the  United  States  than  in  Grea»^ 
Britain  and  France,  and  for  steel  rails  less  than  in  England. 

What   inferecces  are  we   to  draw  from  the  foregoing  statistics  ^ 
Unmistakably  this^  that  higher  daily  wages  in  America  do  not  mear:^ 
a  correspondingly  enhanced   labour  cost   to  the  manufacturer,      Ba*^ 
why  BO  ?     Some  say  because  of  the  more  perfect  mechanical  agenciei 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  workman  in  American  rolling  mills.    Ther^ 
is  reason  in  this  answer,  if  we  take  the  average  conditions,  but  i& 
does  not  represent  the  whole  truth.      Moreover,  it  cannot  be  used  in 
a  comparison  between  England  and  the  United  States,  since  in  th© 
former  country  mechanical   processes  have  been  perfected  almost  to 
the  same  degree  as  in  the  latter.      Particalarly  will  the  explanation 
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iui  in  the  present  case,  since  the  three  establishments  chosen  are 
nearly  alike  in  equipment  and  occupy  a  very  high  rank  in  their 
'"pective  countries. 

K  applicable  to  steel-making,  it  should  equally  hold  true  of  bar- 
iron,  bnt  statistics  give  it  here  even  less  probability. 

The  real  explanation  I  believe  to  be,  that  greater  physical  force,  as 
^0  result  of  better  nourishment  in  combination  with  superior  in* 
telligence  and  skill,  make  the  working  man  in  the  United  States  more 
Aient.     Hia  determination   to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  life 
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causes  him  to  pnt  forth  greater  effort,  and  this  reacts  to  the  benefit 
of  the  employer  as  well  as  to  his  owd.  We  should  giye  the  principal 
credit  of  the  higher  wages  in  America  neither  to  the  manufactarer, 
the  tariff,  nor  any  other  agency,  but  the  working  man  himself,  who 
will  not  labour  for  less  than  will  enable  him  to  live  on  a  high  social 
plane.  That  he  can  carry  out  his  policy  with  but  little  disadvantage 
to  his  employer  in  economic  competition,  teaches  a  lesson  of  far- 
reaching  importance.  Instead  of  a  Eicardian  regime,  where  the  wages 
of  labour  become  barely  sufficient  to  permit  a  sustentation  of  effort 
and  a  reproduction  of  kind,  it  looks  as  if  ere  long  the  world's  in- 
dustrial supremacy  would  pass  to  those  who  earn  tiie  most  and  Utc 
the  best. 

B.  R.  Lu  Gould. 


THE  INADEQUACY  OF  "NATURAL 
SELECTION." 


STUDENTS  of  psychology  are  familiar  with  the  experiments  of 
Weber  on  the  sense  of  touch.     He  found  that  different  parts 

of  the  surface  differ  widely  in  their  ability  to  give  information  con- 
cerning the  things  touched.  Some  parts,  which  yielded  vivid  sensa- 
tions, yielded  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  size  or  form  of  the  thing 
exciting  it ;  whereas  other  parts,  from  which  there  came  sensations 
much  less  acute,  furnished  clear  impressions  respecting  tangible  char- 
acters, even  of  relatively  small  objects.  These  unlikenesses  of  tactual 
discritainativeness  he  ingeniously  expressed  by  actual  measurements. 
Taking  a  pair  of  compasses,  he  found  that  if  they  were  closed  so 
nearly  that  the  points  were  less  than  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  apart,  the 
end  of  the  forefinger  could  not  perceive  that  there  were  two  points  : 
the  two  points  seemed  one.  But  when  the  compasses  were  opened  so 
that  the  points  were  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  apart,  then  the  end  of  the 
forefinger  distinguished  the  two  points.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found 
that  the  compasses  must  be  opened  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half 
inches  before  the  middle  of  the  back  could  distinguish  between  two 
Mints  and  one.  That  is  to  say,  as  thus  measured,  the  end  of  the 
brefinger  has  thirty  times  the  tactual  discriminativeness  which  the 
oiddle  of  the  back  has. 

Between  these  extremes  he  found  gradations.  The  inner  surfaces 
f  the  second  joints  of  the  fingers  can  distinguish  separateness  of 
ositions  only  half  as  well  as  the  tip  of  the  forefinger.  The  inner- 
lost  joints  are  still  less  discriminating,  but  have  a  power  of  dis- 
imation  equal  to  that  of  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  end  of  the  great 
le,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  cheek,  have  alike  one-fifth  of  th& 
coeptiveness  which  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  has;  and  the  lower 
rt  of  the  forehead  has  but  one-half  that  possessed  by  the  cheek. 
YOU  LZIII.  L 
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Tke  back  of  tlie  Jiand  and  the  crown  of  the  head  are  nearly  alike  in 
having  but  a  fourfceenth  or  a  fifteenth  of  the  ability  to  perceive 
poaitions  as  distinct,  which  is  possessed  by  the  linger-end.  The 
thigh,  near  the  knee,  has  rather  less,  and  the  breast  less  still;  w 
that  the  compasses  must  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  apart  before 
the  breast  distinguishes  the  two  points  from  one  another. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  dififerences  ?     How,  in  the  course  of 
«volation,  have  they  been  established  ?     If  *'  natural  selection "  (ir 
snrvival  of  the  fittest   is  the  assigned  cause,  then  it  is  required  to 
show  in  what  way  each  of  these  degrees  of  endowment  has  advan- 
taged the  possessor  to  such  extent  that  not  infrequently  life  has  been 
directly  or  indirectly  preserved  by  it.      We  might  reasonably  asBame 
that  in  the  absence  of  some  differentiating  process,  all  parts  of  tli9 
surface  would  have  like  powers  of  perceiving  relative  positions*   Tiey 
cannot   have   become  widely  unlike  in  perceptiveneas   without  some 
•cause.     And   if   the    cause    alleged  is    natural  selection,  then  it  is^ 
•necessary  to  show  that  the  greater  degree  of  the  power  possessed  Ijf 
^thia  part  than  by  that,  baa  not  only  conduced  to  the  maintenance  of ' 
*life,  but  has  conducod  so  much  that  an  individual  in  whom  a  variatka 
had  produced  better  adjustment  to  needs,   thereby  maintained 
when  aome  others  lost  it ;  and  that  among  the  descendants 
this  variation,  there  was  a  derived  advantage  such  as  enabled 
tto  multiply  more  than  the  descendants  of  individuals  not 
it.     Can  this,  or  anything  like  this,  be  shown  ? 

That  the  superior  perceptiveness  of  the  forefinger-tip  has  tlitis 
Arisen,  might  b«  contended  with  some  apparent  reason.  Such  per 
•ceptiveness  is  an  important  aid  to  manipulation,  and  may  have  some- 
ftimes  given  a  life-saving  advantage.  In  making  arrows  or  fish-hookSj 
.3.  savage  possessing  some  extra  amount  of  it  may  have  been  thereby 
enabled  to  get  food  where  another  failed.  In  civilised  life,  too,  • 
sempstress  with  well-endowed  finger-ends  might  be  expected  to  gain 
a  better  livelihood  than  one  with  finger-ends  which  were  obtuse; 
though  this  advantage  would  not  be  so  great  as  appears.  I  have 
found  that  two  ladies  whose  finger-ends  were  covered  with  gIove-tip8| 
reducing  their  sensitiveness  from  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  bet 
contiiaBs  points  to  one-seventh,  lost  nothing  appreciable  of  their  qi 
iuess  and  goodness  in  sewing.  An  experience  of  my  own  here 
in  evidence.  Towards  the  close  of  my  salmon-fishing  days,  I  u. 
.  observe  what  a  bungler  I  had  become  in  putting  on  and  taking  o4 
-.artificial  Eies,  As  the  tactual  discriminativenesB  of  my  finger-en^ 
irecontly  tested,  corner  up  to  the  standard  specified  by  Webor,  it 
clear  that  this  decrease  of  manipulative  power,  accompanying  incpeft* 
of  age,  was  due  to  decrease  in  the  delicacy  of  muscular  co-K^rdinatioa 
and  sense  of  pressure — ^not  to  decrease  of  tactual  discriminativeness 
But  not  making  much  of  these  criticisms,  let  us  admit  the  conclusioo 
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this  high  perceptive  power  possessed  by  the  forefinger-end  may 
3ive  arisen  by  survival  of  the  fittest ;  and  let  us  limit  the  argument 
►  the  other  differences. 

How  about  the  back  of  the  trunk  and  its  face  ?  Is  any  advantage 
erired  from  possession  of  greater  tactual  discriminativeness  by  the 
III  than  by  the  first  ?  The  tip  of  the  noee  has  more  than  three 
tinea  the  power  of  distinguishing  relative  positions  which  the  lower 
art  of  the  forehead  has.  Can  this  greater  power  be  shown  to  have 
iHj  advantage  ?  The  back  of  the  hand  has  scarcely  more  discrimi- 
lative  ability  than  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  has  only  one-fourteenth 
if  that  which  the  finger-tip  has.  Why  is  this?  Advantage 
night  occasionally  be  derived  if  the  back  of  the  hand  could  tell  ua 
aore  than  it  does  about  the  shapes  of  the  surfaces  touched.  Why 
hQQld  the  tbigh  near  tbe  knee  be  twice  as  perceptive  as  the  middle 
i  the  thigh  ?  And,  last  of  all,  why  should  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 
Biddie  of  the  thigh,  middle  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  middle  of  the 
k,  all  stand  on  the  lowest  level,  as  having  but  one-thirtieth  of  the 
tive  power  which  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  has  ?  To  prove  that 
differences  have  arisen  by  natural  selection,  it  has  to  be  shown 
Bucb  small  variation  in  one  of  the  parts  as  might  occur  in  a 
ition — Bay  one-tenth  extra  amount— has  yielded  an  appreciably 
Aer  power  of  self-preservation,  and  that  those  inheriting  it  have 
OQtinued  to  be  so  far  advantaged  as  to  multiply  more  than  those 
rho,  in  other  respects  equal,  were  lesa  endowed  with  this  trait. 
h&i  any  one  think  he  can  show  this  ? 

Bttt  if  tbifi  distribution  of  tactnal  perceptiveness  cannot  be  explained 
f  survival  of  tbe  fittest,  how  can  it  be  explained  ?  The  reply  is  that, 
there  has  been  in  operation  a  cause  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
taoQg  biologists  to  ignore  or  deny^  these  various  differences  are  at 
B  accounted  for.  This  cause  is  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
^Bcters.  As  a  preliminary  to  setting  forth  the  argument  showing 
^■I  have  made  some  experiments. 

Bis  a  carrent  belief  tliat  the  fingers  of  the  blind,  more  practised 
mctaal  exploration  than  the  fingers  of  those  who  can  see,  acquire 
|iwtt*r  discriminativeness  :  especially  the  fingers  of  those  blind  who 
ive  been  tavght  to  read  from  i*aised  letters.  Not  wishing  to  trust 
0  this  carrent  belief,  I  recently  tested  two  youths,  one  of  fifteen 
ttiii  the  other  younger,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Upper  Avenue 
Wl,  and  found  the  belief  to  be  correct.  Instead  of  being  unable  to 
liAtinguish  between  points  of  the  compasses  until  they  were  opened  to 
elfth  of  an  inch  apart,  I  found  that  both  of  them  could  distinguish 
L  points  when  only  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch  apart.  They 
ck  and  coarse  skins;  and  doubtless,  had  this  intervening 
le  so  produced  been  less,  the  discriminative  power  would  have 
ter.     It  afterwards  occurred  to   me  that  a  better  test  would 
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be  furamhed  by  tliose  whose  finger-ends  are  exercised  in  tactm 
perceptions^  not  occasionally,  as  by  the  blind  in  reading,  but  all  da 
long  in  porsait  of  their  occupations.  Tlie  facts  answered  expei 
tation.  Two  skilled  compositorSj  on  whom  1  experimented,  werebol 
able  to  distinguiah  between  points  when  thoy  were  only  oni 
seventeenth  of  an  inch  apart.  Thus  we  have  clear  proof  Ih 
constant  exercise  of  the  tactaal  nervous  stractnres  leads  to  forth 
development.' 

Now  if  acquired  structural  traits  are  inheritable,  the  various  oo 
trasts  above  set  down  are  obvious  consequences ;  for  the  gradations 
tActual  perceptiveness  correspond  with  the  gradations  in  the  tactt 
exercises  of  the  parts.  Save  by  contact  with  clothes,  which  press 
only  broad  surfaces  having  but  plight  and  indefinite  contrasts,  t 
trunk  has  but  little  converse  with  external  bodies,  and  it  has  \ 
small  discriminative  power  ;  but  what  discriminative  power  it  has 
greater  on  its  face  than  on  its  backj  corresponding  to  the  fact  tl 
the  cheat  and  abdomen  are  much  more  frequently  explored  hf  i 
hands  :  this  diiference  being  probably  in  part  inherited  from  infed 
creatures,  for,  aa  we  may  see  in  dogs  and  cats,  the  belly  is  far  mc 
accessible  to  feet  and  tongue  than  the  back.  No  less  obtuse  th 
the  back  are  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  middle  of  t 
forearm,  and  the  middle  of  the  thigh  ;  and  these  parts  have  I 
rare  experiences  of  irregular  foreign  bodies-  The  crown  of  the  he 
is  occasionally  felt  by  the  fingers,  as  also  the  back  of  one  hand  I 
the  fingers  of  the  other ;  but  neither  of  these  surfaces,  which  t 
only  twice  as  perceptive  aa  the  back,  is  used  with  any  frequency  1 
touching  objects,  much  less  for  examining  them.  The  lower  part 
the  forehead,  though  more  perceptive  than  the  crown  of  the  hei 
in  correspondence  with  a  somewhat  greater  converse  with  the  had 
ia  less  than  one- third  as  perceptive  as  the  tip  of  the  nose ;  ai 
manifestly,  both  in  virtue  of  its  relative  prominence,  in  virtue  of  1 
contacts  with  things  smelt  at,  and  in  virtue  of  its  frequent  acquail 

*  Let  me  here  note  in  passing  a  highly  sigruficant  Implication,  The  developoM 
of  nervous  structures  whioh  in  such  cases  takes  place,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  finf 
ends.  If  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  8eparat«  s»eQi»itiTe  areas  which  pevemUr  j\\ 
independent  feelings,  as  constituting  a  network  (not,  indeed,  a  network  :<harply  nuirl 
out,  but  probably  one  such  that  the  ultLmate  fibriU  in  each  area  intrude  more  or  li 
into  adjacent  areas,  so  that  the  separation^,  are  indefinit«\  it  is  manifcLst  that  wheo,  w! 
exercise,  the  structure  has  become  further  elaborated,  and  the  meshes  of  th©  netwt 
smaller,  there  must  be  a  multiplication  of  fibrej*  communicating  with  the  central  nerft 
system.  If  two  adjacent  areas  were  supplied  by  branches  of  one  fibre,  the  toudal 
of  either  would  yieJd  to  consciousness  the  same  sensation  :  there  could  be  no  d 
crimination  between  points  touching  the  two.  Thai  there  may  be  discriminttil 
there  must  be  a  distinct  connection  between  ejich  area  and  the  tract  of  grey  mftt 
which  receives  the  impressions.  Kay  more,  there  must  be,  in  this  central  recipient-tn 
an  added  number  of  the  separate  eioment5  which,  by  their  excitement,  yield  separ 
feelings.  So  that  this  increased  p^iwer  of  tactual  dit^crimination  implies  a  periplM 
development,  a  multiplication  of  fibres  in  the  trunk-nerve,  and  a  complication  of 
nerve-centre.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  analogous  changes  occur  im 
aaalogotts  conditions  throaghont  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system — not  in  its  seal 
appliances  ODly,  but  in  all  its  higher  co-ordinating  appliances  np  to  the  highest. 
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Vbe 


with  the  handkerchief,  the  tip  of  the  nose  has  far  greater  tactual 
fxperience.  Passing  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  hands,  which,  taken 
M  wholes,  are  more  constantly  occupied  in  touching  than  are  the 
UcV,  breast,  thigh,  forearm^  forehead,  or  back  of  the  hand,  Weber*s 
ac&le  shows  that  they  are  much  more  perceptive,  and  that  the  degrees  of 
perceptiveness  of  different  parts  correspond  with  their  tactual  activities. 
The  palma  have  but  one-fifth  the  perceptiveness  possessed  by  the  fore- 
fiageT-ends ;  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  finger-joints  next  the  palma  have 
lot  one-third,  while  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  second  joints  have  but 
«iie-hftlf.  These  abilities  correspond  with  the  facts  that  whereas  the 
inner  parts  of  the  hand  are  used  only  in  grasping  things,  the  tips  of 
the  fiogers  come  into  play  not  only  when  things  are  grasped^  bat 
vbensnch  things,  as  well  as  smaller  things,  are  felt  at  or  manipulated. 
It  needs  but  to  observe  the  relative  actions  of  these  parts  in  writing, 
in  sewing,  in  judging  textures^  &c,,  to  see  that  above  all  other  parts 
tie  finger-ends,  and  especially  the  foretinger-endst  have  the  most 
tuQlfciplied  experiences.  If,  then,  it  be  that  the  extra  perceptiveness 
acquired  from  extra  tactual  activities,  as  in  a  compositor,  is  inherit- 
able, these  gradationa  of  tactual  perceptiveness  are  explained. 

Doabtless  some  of  those  who  remember  Weber's  results,  have  had 
on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  the  argument  derived  from  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  This  part  exceeds  all  other  parts  in  power  of  tactual  dis- 
criuiination :  doubling,  in  that  respect,  the  power  of  the  forefinger-tip. 
li  can  distinguish  points  that  are  only  one-twenty-foarth  of  an  inch 
apart.  Why  this  unparalleled  perceptiveness  ?  If  survival  of  the  fittest 
be  the  ascribed  cause,  then  it  has  to  be  shown  what  the  advan- 
togea  Bchieved  have  been ;  and,  farther,  that  those  advantages  have 
been  gu&iently  great  to  have  had  effects  on  the  maintenance  of 
Ufe. 

Besides  tasting,  there  are  two  functions  conducive  to  life,  Tvhichthe 
tongue  performs.      It  enables  us  to  move  about  food  during  mastica- 
tion, and  it  enables  us  to  make  many  of  the  articulations  constituting 
speech.     But  how  does  the  extreme  discriminativeneas  of  the  tongue- 
tip  aid  these  functions  ?     The  food  is  moved  about,  not  by  the  tongue- 
tip,  bat  by  the  body  of  the  tongue  ;  and  even  were  the  tip  largely 
employed  in  this  process,  it  would  still  have  to  be  shown  that  its  ability 
Wl  dbtiuguiah  between  points  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  is  of 
H^ce  to  that  end,  which  cannot  be  shown.     It  may,  indeed,  be  said 
Wki  the  tactual  perceptiveness  of  the  tongue- tip  serves  for  detection 
Pf  foreign  bodies  in  the  food,   as  pinm-stones  or  as  fish-bones.      But 
^ch  extreme  perceptiveness  is  nsedlesa  for  the  purpose- — a  percep- 
tiTeness  equal  to  that  of  the  finger-ends  would  suffice ;  and  further, 
trtn  were  such    extreme   perceptiveness    useful,    it  could   not  have 
caased  survival   of  individuals  who  possessed  it  in  slightly  higher 
degrees  than  others.     It  needs  but  to  observe  a  dog  CFUQching  small 
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bonea,  and  swallowing  with  impanity  the  sharp-angled  J 
that  but  a  very  small  amount  of  mortality  would  be  pre^ 

Bat  what  about  speech  ?     Well,  neither  here  can  thel 
any  advantage  derived  from  this  extreme  perceptiveness. 
the  s  and  z^  the  tongue  has  to  be  partially  applied  to  a  p< 
palate  next  the  teeth.   Not  only,  however,  must  the  contai 
plete,  but  its  place  is  indefinite — may  be  half  an  inch  I 
To  make  the  sh  and  ;A,  the  contact  has  to  be  made,  not  ' 
bnt  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  ;  and  must  be  ai 
contact.     Though^  for  making  the  liquids,  the  tip  of  the 
the  aides  of  the  tongue  are  used,  yet  the  requisite  is  no^ 
adjaatment  of    the   tip,  but  an  imperfect  contact  with 
For  the  tk,  the  tip  is  used  along  with  the  edges  of  the  to 
no  perfect  adjustment  is  required,  either  to  the  edges  of  tl 
to  the  junction  of  the  teeth  with  the  palate,  where  th© ' 
equally  well  be  made.     Though  for  the  t  and  d  completi 
the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate  is  requil 
place  of  contact  is  not  definite,  and  the  tip  takes  no  mow 
share    in  the  action   than   the   sides.     Any  one  who   ol 
movements  of  his  tongue  in  speaking,  will  find  that  tha 
cases  in  which  the  adjustments  must  have  an  exactness  gc 
to  the  extreme  power  of  discrimination  which  the  tip  poi 
speech,  this  endowment  is  useless.     Even  were  it  useful,  ^ 
be  shown  that  it  has  been  developed  by  survival  of  the 
though  perfect  articulation  h  useful,   yet   imperfect  artia 
rarely  such  an  effect  as  to  impede  a  man  in   the  mainten 
life.      If  he  is  a  good  workman,  a  German's  interchange 
p's  do  not  disadvantage  him.     A  Frenchman    who,    in   ] 
sound  of  ih,  always  makes  the  sound  of  z^  succeeds  as 
music  or  dancing,  no  less  than  if  he  achieved  the  Engll 
ciation.     Nay,  even  such  an  imperfection   of  speech   as 
arises  from  cleft  palate,  does  not  prevent  a  man  from  gett 
is  capable.    True,  it  may  go  against  him  as  a  candidate  for 
or  as  an  '*  orator  "  of  the  unemployed  (mostly  not  worth 
But  in  the    struggle   for  life   he  is  not  hindered  by  t 
the  extent  of  being  less  able  than  others   to  maintain  ii 
his  offspring.     Clearly,  then,  even  if  this  unparalleled  pen 
of  the  tongue-tip  is  required  for  perfect  speech,  this  use 
ciently  important  to  have  been  developed  by  natural  sel 

How,  then,   is  this  remarkable  trait  of  the  tongne-ti 
counted  for  ?     Without  difficulty,  if  there  is  inheritance 
characters.     For  the  tongue-tip  has,    above  all   other 
body,  unceasing  experiences  of  small  irregularities  of  sn 
in  contact  with  tlie  teeth,  and  either  consciously  or  nn 
continually  exploring   them.     There  is   hardly  a   mome: 
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fepressions  of  adjacent  but  different  positions  are  not  being  yielded 
to  it  by  either  the  surlaces  of  the  teeth  or  their  edges ;  and  it  is 
continually  being  moved  abonfc  from  some  of  them  to  others.  No 
jdvantage  is  gained.  It  is  simply  that  the  tongue's  position  renders 
perpetual  exploration  almost  inevitable  ;  and  i»y  perpetual  exploration 
,il developed  this  unique  power  of  discrimination.    Thus  the  law  hold» 

traghoat,  from  this  higliest  degree  of  perceptiveness  of  the  tongue- 
to  its  lowest  degree  on  the  back  of  the  trunk  ;  and  no  other 
ilauatioD  of  the  facts  seems  possiljle. 
'Yes,  there  is  another  explanation/'  I  hear  some  one  say :  "  they 
r  be  explained  by  lyanurUiar  Well,  in  the  first  place,  as  the- 
hiDation  by  panmixia  implies  that  these  gradations  of  perceptive- 
neaa  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  dwindling  of  nervous  strnctnrea^ 
there  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  explanation  an  unproved  and  improbable^ 
assumption;  and,  even  were  there  no  such  difficulty,  it  may  witU 
certainty  be  denied  that  panviixin  can  furnish  nn  explanation.  Let 
08  Iwk  at  its  pretensions. 

It  was  not  without  good  reason  that  Bentham  protested  against 
metaphors.  Figures  of  speech  in  general,  valuable  as  they  are  in 
portrr  and  rhetoric,  cannot  be  ust^d  without  danger  in  science  and 
philosophy.  The  title  of  Mr,  Darwin's  great  \<'ork  furnishes  ns  witb 
tti  instance  of  the  misleading  effects  produced  by  them.  It  runs: — 
/jHie  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the 
^lerration  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.'*  Here  are 
^0  figures  of  speech  which  conspire  to  produce  an  impression  more 
or  lfi88  erroneous.  The  expression  ''  natural  selection ''  was  chosen^ 
18  ttrving  to  indicate  some  parallelism  with  artificial  selection— the 
election  exercised  by  breeders.  Now  selection  connotes  volition* 
tot]  thus  gives  to  the  thoughts  of  readers  a  wrong  bias.  Some 
iRcreasG  of  this  bias  is  produced  by  the  words  in  the  second  title, 
"t'avuared  races;**  for  any  thing  which  is  favoured  implies  tht^ 
wiateiice  of  some  agent  conferriiig  a  favour.  I  do  not  mean  that 
ih.  Darwin  himself  failed  to  recognise  the  misleading  connotations 
of  his  words,  or  that  he  did  not  avoid  being  misled  by  them.  In 
ciiapter  iv.  of  the  **  Origin  of  Species "  he  says  that,  considereji' 
literally,  •*  natural  selection  is  a  false  term/'  and  that  the  personifica- 
tion of  Nature  is  objectionable ;  but  he  thinks  that  readers,  and  those 
_»ho  adopt  his  views,  will  soon  learn  to  guard  themselves  against  the 
ig  implications.  Here  I  venture  to  think  that  he  was  mistaken. 
dng  this  there  ia  the  reason  that  even  his  disciple,  Mr. 
-no,  not  his  disciple,  but  his  co-discoverer,  ever  to  be  honoured 
apparently  been  influenced  by  them.  When  for  example,  in 
ibftting  a  view  of  mine,  he  says  that  "  the  very  thing  said  to  be- 
ible  by  variation   and   natural   selection  has   been    again  and 
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again  effected  by  variation  and  artificial  selectiau  " ;  be  seei 
to  imply  that  tlie  processes  are  analogous  and  operate  in  the  sao; 
way.  Now  this  is  untrue.  They  are  analogous  only  within  certii 
narrow  limits;  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  natural  selegi 
is  utterly  incapable  of  doing  that  which  artificial  selection  does.^ 

To  see  this  it  needs  only  to  de-personalLS©  Nature,  and  to  rememk 
that,  as  Mr.  Darwin  says,  Nature  is  *'  only  the  aggregate  action  and  pre 
duct  of  many  natural  laws  [forces]/*  Obsen*e  its  relative  shortcomiDgs 
Artificial  selection  can  pick  out  a  particular  trait,  and,  regardless  0 
other  traits  of  the  individuals  displaying  it,  can  increase  it  by  selectif 
breeding  in  successive  generations.  For,  to  the  breeder  or  fancier,  i 
matters  little  whether  such  individuals  are  otherwise  well  constitnted 
They  raay  be  in  this  or  that  way  so  unfit  for  carrying  on  the  struggl 
for  life,  that,  were  they  without  human  care,  they  would  disappei 
forthwith.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  Nature  as  that  which 
is,  an  assemblage  of  various  forces,  inorganic  and  organic,  son 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  life  and  matiy  at  variance  with  i 
maintenance — forces  which  operate  blindly— we  see  that  there  is  i 
such  selection  of  this  or  that  trait,  but  that  there  ia  a  selection  only 
individuals  which  are,  by  the  aggregate  of  their  traits,  best  fitted  i 
living*  And  here  I  may  note  an  advantage  possessed  by  tl 
expression  "  survival  of  the  fittest ;  "  since  this  does  not  tend  to  ni 
the  thought  of  any  one  character  which,  more  than  others,  is  to  1 
maintained  or  increased;  but  tends  rather  to  raise  the  thought  of 
:g6neral  adaptation  for  all  purposes.  It  implies  the  process  whi< 
Nature  can  alone  carry  on — the  leaving  alive  of  those  which  are  be 
able  to  utilise  surrounding  aids  to  life,  and  best  able  to  combat 
avoid  surrounding  dangers.  And  while  this  phrase  covers  the  grei 
mass  of  cases  in  which  there  are  preserved  well-constituted  individoal 
it  also  covers  those  special  cases  which  are  suggested  by  the  phrai 
"  natural  selection,"  in  which  individuals  succeed  beyond  others  i 
the  struggle  for  life  by  the  help  of  particular  characters  which  condor 
in  important  ways  to  prosperity  and  multiplication.  For  now  obsen 
the  fact  which  here  chiefly  concerns  us,  that  survival  of  the  fittest  ra 
increase  any  serviceable  trait  only  if  that  trait  conduces  to  prosperil 
■of  the  individual,  or  of  posterity,  or  of  both,  in  an  important  dtiftt 
There  can  be  no  increase  of  any  structure  by  natural  selection  nnlee 
amid  all  the  slightly  varying  structures  constituting  the  organiOT 
increase  of  this  particular  one  is  so  advantageous  as  to  cause  greati 
multiplication  of  the  family  in  which  it  arises  than  of  other  famili^ 
Variations  which,  though  advantageous,  fail  to  do  this,  must  disapj 
again.     Let  us  take  a  case. 

Keenness  of  scent  in  a  deer,  by  giving  early  notice  of  approacl 
enemies,  subserves  life  so  greatly  that,  other  things  equal,  an  iadl 
vidual  having  it  in  an  unusual  degree  is  more  likely  than  others  ¥ 
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ire,  and,  amcmg  descendants,  to  leave  some  similarly  endowed  or 
more  endowed,  who  again  transmit  the  variation  with,  in  some  cases, 
increase.  Clearly  this  highly  useful  power  may  be  developed  by  natural 
•election.  So  also,  for  like  reasons,  may  quickoess  of  vision  and 
ilicacy  of  hearing.  Though  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
e  this  extra  sense-endowment,  serving  to  give  early  alarm,  profits 
,e  hefd  as  a  whole,  which  takes  the  alarm  from  one  individual, 
ection  of  it  is  not  so  easy,  unless  it  occyrs  iu  a  conqnering  stag. 
at  now  suppose  that  one  member  of  the  herd — perhaps  because  of 
re  efficient  teeth,  perhaps  by  greater  muscularity  of  stomach,  per- 
pfl  by  secretion  of  more  appropriate  gastric  juices — is  enabled  to 
and  digest  a  not  uncommon  plant  which  the  others  refuse.  This 
liarity  may,  if  food  is  scarce,  conduce  to  better  self- maintenance, 
better  fostering  of  young,  if  the  individual  is  a  hind.  But  unless 
plant  is  abundant,  and  the  advantage  conseqaently  great,  the 
vEotages  which  other  members  of  Uie-  herd  gala  trom  other  slight 
iations  may  be  ecjuivalent.  Thi^  oue  has  unusual  agility  and  leaps 
chnam  which  others  balk  at.  /rhat  one  develops  longer  hair  iu 
Dt^r,  and  resists  the  cold  better.  Another  has  a  skin  less  irritated 
Hies,  and  can  graze  without  so  much  interruption.  Here  is  one 
hich  has  an  unusual  power  of  ^detecting  food  under  the  snow  ;  and 
en  is  one  which  shows  ej^ra  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  a  shelter 
from  wind  and  rain.  That  tie  variation  giving  the  ability  to  eat  a 
t  before  unutilised,  may  become  a  trait  of  the  herd,  and  eventually 
a  variety,  it  is  needful  thilt  the  individual  in  which  it  occ^irs  shall 
lH7e  more  descendants,  or  b^»tter  descendants,  or  both,  than  have  the 
various  other  individuals  si'verally  having  their  small  superiorities. 
If  these  other  individuals  severally  profit  by  their  small  superiorities, 
and  transmit  them  to  equally  large  numbers  of  offspring,  no  increase 
<if  the  variation  in  question,  can  take  place  :  it  must  soon  be  cancelled. 
Whether  in  the  "  Origin  df  Species  **  Mr.  Darwin  has  recognised  this 
fact.  I  do  not  remember,  luit  he  has  certainly  done  it  by  implication 
to  Ilia  *' Animals  and  VManta  under  Domestication,"  Speaking  of 
variations  in  domestic  animals,  he  there  says  that,  "  Any  particular 
Hrial?ion  would  genera^, ly  he  lost  by  crossing,  reversion,  and  the  acci- 
«ental  destniction  of  tJir  n  arying  individuals,  unless  carefully  preserved 
liy  man  "  (vol.  ii.  292'  That  which  survival  of  the  fittest  does  in  cases 
the  one  I  have  ii^.tanced  is  to  keep  all  faculties  up  to  the  mark,  by 
ing  such  ai^  have  faculties  in  some  respect  below  the  mark  ; 
^^  it  can  prodtKK  development  of  some  one  faculty  only  if  that 
^'lity  is  predomjiantly  important.  It  seems  to  me  that  many 
^turaliats  have  pflctically  lost  sight  of  this,  and  assume  that  natural 
election  will  incrwse  am/  advantageous  trait.  Certainly  a  view  now 
*i^ely  accepted  a^.umes  as  much. 
The  consideratL^a  of  this  view,  to  which  the  foregoing  paragraph  is 
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introductory,  may  now  be  entered  upon.  This  view  concerns,  not 
direct  selection,  but  wliat  has  been  called,  in  questionable  logic, 
*' reversed  selection" — -the  selection  which  effects,  not  increase  of  an 
organ,  but  decrease  of  it.  For  as,  under  some  conditionSj  it  is  of 
4idvantage  to  an  individual  and  its  descendants  to  have  some  structore 
of  larger  size,  it  may  be,  under  other  conditions — -namely,  when  the 
organ  becomes  useless — of  advantage  to  have  it  of  smaller  size  ;  sinc^, 
even  if  it  is  not  in  the  way,  its  weight  and  the  cost  of  its  nutritiott 
are  injurioos  taxes  on  the  organism.  But  now  conies  the  truth  to 
be  enaphaBised.  Just  as  direct  selection  can  increase  an  organ  only 
in  certain  cases,  so  can  reversed  selection  decrease  it  only  in  oertwo 
cases.  Like  the  increase  produced  by  a  variation,  the  decrease  pro* 
daced  by  one  must  be  such  as  will  sensibly  conduce  to  preservation 
and  multiplication.  It  is,  for  instance,  conceivable  that  were  Iha 
long  and  macEiye  tail  of  the  kangaroo  to  become  useless  (say  by  the 
forcing  of  the  species  into^S"  inSiJutainoua  and  rooky  habitat  filled  willi 
brushwood),  a  variation  which  coS^siderably  reduced  the  tail  might 
sensibly  profit  the  individual  in  which  it  occurred ;  and,  in  seaaona 
when  food  was  scarce,  might  cause  "survival  when  individuals  ^th 
large  tails  died.  But  the  economy  of  nutrition  nonst  be  oonaiderable 
before  any  such  result  could  occur.  Suppose  that  in  this  new  habitat 
the  kangaroo  had  no  enemies  j  and  Buppose  that,  consequentljy 
quickness  of  hearing  not  being  called  fc-r,  large  ears  gave  no  greater 
advantage  than  small  ones.  Would  an  individual  with  smaller  ears 
than  usual  survive  and  propagate  better  than  other  individuals  in 
consequence  of  the  economy  of  nutrition  achieved  ?  To  suppose  this 
is  to  suppose  that  the  saving  of  a  grain  or  two  of  protein  per  ddf 
would  determine  the  kangaroo's  fate. 

Long  ago  I  discussed  this  matter  in  the  **  Principles  of  Biology '' 
i\  IGC),  taking  as  an  instance  the  decrease  ol  the  jaw  implied  by 
the  crowding  of  the  teeth,  and  now  proved  by  measurement  to  haf  ^ 
taken  place.     Here  is  the  passage  : — 

**  No  functioiinl  euperiority  possessed  by  a  small  jaw  over  a  large  jaw,  i«* 
tnvilised  life,  ciin  be  named  as  having  rauseil  the  ii:<>re  fi-equent  survival  €>* 
small -jawed  individuals.     The  only  advantu^'e  whit-k  smalliiess  of  jaw  migb^ 
l>e  suppns<Hl  to  give,  ia  the  advantage  of    et-onoiMii^  nutrition  ;  and  thi- 
could  not  he  gi'eat  enough  to  further  the  preservaticn  of  men  possessing  ifc 
'I'he  decrease  of  weight  in  the  jaw  and  co-operative  parts  that  has  ariset*  ^ 
in  the  course  of  many  thousands  of  years,  does  not  afiount  to  more  than  »- 
few  oimoes.     This  decrease  has  to  l»o  divided  among  tfie  many  generation^ 
that  have  lived  and  died  in  the  iiitervaJ.     Let  us  admi\  that  the  weight  of 
these  part.8  diminished  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  in  a  single  generation 
(which  is  a  large  admission) ;  it  still  cannot  be  contended  that  the  having  to 
rarry  an  ounce  less  in  weight,  or  the  having  to  keep  in  repair  an  ounce  less- , 
nf  ti.<!i>ue,  cotild  sensibly  atlect  any  man's  fate.     And  if  it  never  did  this^ 
nay,  if  it  did  not  cause  Sl  freqitenl  &m-\\\^  of  small -jawid  individuals  where- 
Inrge-jawed  iDdividtiali>  died,  natural  selection  could  nether  cay&e  nor  aid 
diminution  of  the  jaw  and  its  appendages." 
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en  writing  this  passage  in  1864,  I  never  dreamt  that  a  quarter 
Dfacentnry  later,  the  atipposable  cause  of  degeneration  here  examined 
and  excluded  as  impossible,  would  be  enunciated  as  not  only  a  cause, 
bat  the  canse^  and   the   sole   cause.     This,   however,    has   happened, 
Weisniann*s  theory  of  degeneration   by  panmixia,  is  that  when  an 
organ  previously  maintained  of  the  needful  size  by  natural  selection, 
is  no  longer  maintained  at  that  size,  because   it   has   become   useless 
(or  because  a  smaller  size  is   equally  useful)^  it  results  that  among" 
the  ?ariationa  in  the  size,  which  take  place  from  generation  to  genera- 
tioQ,  the  smaller  will  be  preserved  continaally,  and  that  so  the  part 
jjl  decrease.     And  this  is  concluded   without  asking   whether  the 
^Bomy  in  nntritdon  achieved  by  the  smaller  variation,  will  sensibly 
^ctthe  aarvival  of  the  individual,  and  the  multipKcatiun  of  its  etirp. 
To  make  clear  his  hypothesis,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  criticism^ 
let  me  quote   the  example   he  himself  gives   when   contrasting  the 
alleged  efficiency  of  dwindling  by  panmiria  with  the  alleged  ineffi- 
ciency of  dwindling  from  disuse.     This  example  is  furnished  him  by 
the  Proteus. 

Concerning  the  **  blind  fish  and  amphibia  "  found  in  dark  places^ 
which  have  bat  rudimentary  eyes  "  hidden  under  the  akin,"  he  argue» 
that  **  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
theory  that  the  eyes  of  these  animals  have  simply  degenerated  through 
disuse/'  After  giving  instances  of  rapid  degeneration  of  disused 
OTgans,  he  argues  that  if  "  the  effects  of  disuse  are  so  striking  in  a 
single  life,  we  should  certainlj  expect,  if  such  effects  can  be  trans- 
iBitted,  that  all  traces  of  an  eye  would  soon  disappear  from  a  speciea 
which  livea  in  the  dark/"*  Doubtless  this  is  a  reasonable  conclusion. 
I'o  explain  the  facts  on  the  hypothesis  that  acquired  characters  are 
uiheritAbie  seems  very  difficult.  One  possible  explanation  may  indeed 
W  Oftmed.  It  appears  tc^  be  a  general  law  of  organisation  that 
Strnctnres  are  stable  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity ;  that  while 
^f^UB  of  relatively  modern  origin  have  but  a  comparatively  super- 
ficial root  in  the  constitution,  and  readily  disappear  if  the  conditions 
Oo  not  favour  their  maintenance,  organs  of  ancient  origin  have  deep- 
«*ted  roots  in  the  cons'citution,  and  do  not  readily  disappear.  Having 
Wi  early  elementa  in  the  type,  and  having  continued  to  be  repro- 
Qftced  as  parts  of  it  during  a  period  extending  throughout  many 
^logical  epochs,  they  are  comparatively  persistent.  Now  the  eye 
•Wwera  to  this  def*cription  as  being  a  very  early  organ.*  But 
possible  inte^'pretations,  let  us  admit  that  here  is  a  difficulty 


•  ^nulc  the  proof  of  'his  article  ia  in  hand,  I  leam  tbat  the  JVoUvg  is  not  quito 
^A.  and  that  itJ*  eyes  have  a  ubq.  It  seenw  that  when  the  onderground  streams  it 
'fiMiitM  ar«!  unusuallj  ap.vollen,  some  individuals  of  the  specie*  are  carried  out  of  the 
ygntinto  the  open   ^ht-inj^  then  Bomeliroes  captured).     It  ib  alto  eaid  that  th& 

M^Bihoos  the  li^ht  \  thi«  trait  being,  I  presume,  observed  when  it  is  in  captiritj. 

^^^HoQilT,  anaong  individuals  carried  out  into  the  open,  those  which  remain 
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— a  difficulty  like  countless  otliers  which  tbe  pbejiomena  of  eroli 
present,  as,  for  iDstance,  the  acquiremeDt  of  such  a  habit  as  that 
the  Vant'ssa  larva,  baBgiDg  itself  up  by  the  tail  and  then  chaDgin| 
iDto  a  chrysalis  which  usuqDs  its  place — a  difliculty  which,  along  witj 
multitudes,  has  to  await  future  solution,  if  any  can  be  found.  Le( 
it  be  granted.  I  say,  that  ho  re  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  th^ 
hypothesis ;  and  now  let  us  turn  to  the  alternative  hypothesis,  &m 
observe  whether  it  is  not  met  by  difficulties  which  are  much  moi'f 
serious.     Weissmann  writes  : — 

'*  The  CAvei'iLS  in  Carnioln  nntl  ('ariiithiu,  in  wlijoli  the  blind  Pnttnt/i  inMJ 
so  many  oth<^r  blind  aniUKils  Vwg,  bt'lfin^f  geolos^irally  to  the  Jurassic  fomani 
tioii  ;  jind  altiinygh  we  do  not  exactlj"  know  when,  lor  example,  the  Proteu^ 
first  entereil  them,  the  low  orgjinisation  t>f  this  amphibian  certainly  indicataj 
that  it  has  been  sheltered  ttiere  fur  a  very  long  period  of  time,  and  thai 
thoupnndis  of  ^eneratton.s  of  tliis  spff'i€\s  have  succeedid  one  anothei-  in  th< 
caves.  i 

"■  Hence  there  is  no  reiusnn  to  womler  at  the  extent  to  which  the  d^ 
generation  of  tlie  eye  has  been  alreuily  carried  in  the  !*roteitfty  even  if  wj 
assume  that  it  is  merely  due  t<i  the  cesi^ation  of  the  con?er\*]ng  inHuence  0 
natin-al  selection.  I 

"But  it  is  nnni*cessary  to  lU^pond  upon  this  Hssumption  alone,  for  wheni 
useless  organ  degenemteji,  there  are  al&o  other  factors  which  demand  eOtt 
sideiiition — namely,  the  higher  d<?veU>pment  of  other  organs  which  cf^mpen 
-sate  for  the  loss  of  the  degenpratin£T  sirnctorpT  or  the  increase  in  size  a 
adjacent  parts.  If  these  newer  tUiivelopments  are  of  mlvnntage  to  tlu 
Hjtpcies,  they  iinnlly  come  to  take  the  pLicrof  the  organ  which  nfttuiul  selectioi 
ha>  failed  to  preserve  at  its  jvoiut  of  highest  perfection/** 

On  these  paragraphs  let  me  first  remark  that  one  cause  is  multiplii 
into  two.  The  cause  is  stated  in  the  abstract,  and  it  is  then  re-state4 
in  the  concrete,  as  though  it  were  another  cause.  Manifestly,  if  b;j 
decrease  of  the  eye  an  economy  of  nutrin.ent  is  achieved,  it  is  implied 
that  the  economised  nutriment  is  turned  ro  some  advantageous  pui^ 
pose  or  other;  and  to  specify  that  the  nutriment  ia  used  for  the  furth^ 
development  of  compeDsating  organs,  simply  changes  the  indefinil 
statement  of  advantage  into  a  definite  statement  of  advantage.  Thel 
are  not  two  causes  in  operation »  though  the  matter  is  presented  i 
though  there  were. 

But  passiug  over  this,  let  us  now  represeiit  to  ourselves  in  dettf 
this  process  which  IVofessor  Weifimann  thinki  will,  in  thousands  4 
generations,  effect  the  observed  reduction  of  ihe  eyes:  the  procel 
being  that  at  each  successive  stage  in  the  decrease,  there  must  toll^ 
place  variations  in  the  size  of  the  eye,  some  larger,  some  smaller,  tha^ 
the  size  previously  reached,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  economy,  tho«i 

visible  are  apt  to  be  carried  off  by  enemies;  ttlierea^,  those  vhich,  appreciating  tit 
difference  between  light  and  darkness,  tihelter  tUeniselves  i  i  thirk  plact?;,  gurviv^ 
Hence  the  tendency  of  naturol  selection  is  to  prevent  the  deriejisie  of  tbu  eyes  beyo 
that  point  at  which  they  can  dbtinguh-h  between  light  aid  darknes.s.  Thus 
apparent  anomaly  is  explained. 
*  "  Assays  upon  Hei-edity/'  p.  87* 
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Wbg  the  smaller  will  continually  survive  unci  propagate,  instead  of 
those  having  the  larger.  Properly  to  appreciate  thi8  supposition,  w© 
tnuat  use  figures.  To  give  it  every  advantage  we  will  assume  that 
there  have  been  only  two  thousand  generations,  and  we  will  assume 
that,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  a  rudiment,  the  eye  has  disappeared 
altogether.  What  amounts  of  variation  shall  we  suppose?  If  the 
idte  ia  that  the  process  has  operated  uniformly  on  each  generation, 
thi  implication  is  that  some  advantage  has  been  gained  by  the 
iDdJ^idaals  having  the  eyes  ^nVnth  less  in  weight ;  and  this  will 
hardly  be  contended.  Not  to  put  the  hypothesis  at  this  disadvantage, 
let  tis  then  imagine  that  there  take  place,  at  long  intervals, 
decreaaiog  variations  considerable  in  amount^^say  Ath,  once  in  a 
hundred  generations.  This  is  an  interval  almost  too  long  to  b© 
ttMumed  ;  bat  yet  if  we  assume  the  successive  decrements  to  occur 
more  frequently,  and  therefore  to  be  smaller,  the  amount  of  each 
becomes  too  insi^ificant.  If,  seeing  the  small  head,  we  assume  that 
•  eyes  of  the  rrttttUH  originally  weighed  some  ten  grains  each,  this 
would  give  us,  as  the  amount  of  the  decrement  of  ^'oth,  occurring 
once  in  a  hundred  generations,  one  grain,  SuppoBe  that  this  eel- 
shaped  amphibian,  about  a  foot  long  and  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  weighs  three  ounces — a  very  moderate  estimate.  In  such 
ewe  the  decrement  would  amount  to  i  Jtyth  of  the  creature's  weight- 
or,  for  convenience,  let  us  say  that  it  amounted  to  toV.tjth,  which 
would  allow  of  the  eyes  being  taken  at  some  fourteen  grains  each.* 
To  this  extentj  then,  each  occasional  decrement  would  profit  th& 
orgswiism.  The  economy  in  weight  to  a  creature  having  nearly  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  its  medium,  would  be  infinitesimal.  The 
wottomy  in  nutrition  of  a  rudimentary  organ,  consisting  of  passive 
tissnes,  would  also  be  bet  nominal.  The  only  appreciable  economy 
'''^uld  be  in  the  original  Ijuilding  up  of  the  creature's  structures; 
*Dd  the  hypothesis  of  Weismann  implies  that  the  economy  of  thi& 
thoQsjindth  part  of  its  weight,  by  decrease  of  the  eyes,  would  so 
oenefit   the    rest   of    the    creature's    organisation    as   to  give   it  an 

'  I  find  liuit  1  lie  eye  of  n  .imall  smelt  (ilie  t»Dljr  apprapriali-  small  fish  obtainjiible 

ft«ic,  St   1  .Tr,f.i.Ta-a)  i^  abouf   jiftt^i  of  its  weight ;  and  ^iIlCe  in  young  liah  the  eycH  nre 

'^''"pPC"!  Urg<V  in  th*."  full-grown  smelt  the  eyp  would  be  proltably  not  more 

7**  .  creature's  weight.     On  turning  lo  bigljly-fmitshed  plates,  publijsdied 

ii!«ches  Institut  of  Leipzig,  of  thia  perenni  braiichiate /Vo/<!tt*,  and 

I  find  that  in  the  nearest  ally  thoro  frprcisented,  the  caducibran- 

f  I,  rhe  diameter  of  the  eye,  le*8  than  half  that  of  the  sD]dt,  bearb  a  much 

'  "'    M     1  to  the  lenia^h  of  the  body  :  the  proportion  in  the  smelt  being  ^V^h  of  the 

■^'   ,.iGu  in  the  a:solotl  about  jV^b  (the  body  being  also  more  bulky  than  that  of 

tnf'lt).     If,  then»  we  take  the  linear  ratio  of  the  eye  to  body  in  this  amphlbiati  aa 

■  t-^jiJf  the  ratio  which  the  fish  prosents.  it  results  that  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the 

'   '    !h<  Tiajra  of  the  body  wUl  be  but  ono-pijrhlh.     So  that  the  weight  of  the  eye  of 

'•'^  I  1  !.ii  inn  will  be  but  i«'?n>**»  of  *^^>*^  "f  '^'^  body.     It  ia  «  liberal  estimate,  there- 

''^    '  '  -iijMise  that  its  original  weight  in  xlw  iVoientf  wa-s  MMioth  of  that  of  the  body. 

'-      ill  Thai  any  one  who  glancis  at  I  In-  represents  inri  of   the  axololl,  wUl  ue 

'!iai,  vvf  r,;  the  eye  to  disappear  entirely  by  w  siiijilr  vjiriiition,  the  economy  acbieired 

wold  not  have  any  appreciable  pliy&iolojfifal  elTeel  on  the  organism. 
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appreciably  greater  chance  of  survival,  and  an  appreciably  greater 
multiplication  of  descendants.    Does  any  one  accept  this  inference  ? 

Of  course  the  quantifications  of  data  above  set  down  can  be  only 
approximate ;  but  I  think  no  reasonable  changes  of  them  can  alter 
the  general  result.  If,  instead  of  supposing  the  eyes  to  have  dis- 
appeared wholly,  we  recognise  them  as  being  in  fact  rudimentary,  the 
case  is  made  worse.  If,  instead  of  2000  generations,  we  assame 
10,000  generations,  which,  considering  the  probably  great  age  of  the 
caverns,  would  be  a  far  more  reasonable  assumption  than  the  other,  the 
case  is  made  still  worse.  And  if  we  assume  larger  variations — say 
decreases  of  one-fourth — to  occur  only  at  intervals  of  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  generations,  which  is  not  a  very  reasonable  assump- 
tion, the  implied  conclusion  would  still  remain  indefensible.  For  &n 
economy  of  iri^th  part  of  the  creature's  weight  could  not  appre- 
ciably affect  its  survival  and  the  increase  of  its  posterity. 

Is  it  not  then,  as  said  above,  that  the  use  of  the  expression,  "  natural 
selection  "  has  had  seriously  perverting  effects  ?  Must  we  not  infer 
that  there  has  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  naturalists,  the  tacit 
assumption  that  it  can  do  what  artificial  selection  does — can  pick  oat 
and  select  any  small  advantageous  trait ;  while  it  can,  in  fact,  pick  ont 
no  traits,  but  can  only  further  the  development  of  traits  which,  i% 
marked  ways,  increase  the  general  fitness  for  the  conditions  of  ejdst- 
«nce?  And  is  it  not  inferable  that,' failing  to  bear  in  mind  the. 
limiting  condition,  that  to  become  established  an  advantageous  varia- 
tion must  be  such  as  will,  other  things  remaining  equal,  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  stirp,  many  naturalists  have  been  unawares  led  to 
espouse  an  untenable  hypothesis  ? 

Herbekt  Spencer. 


{To  he  conducted.) 


THE  SITE  OF  GOLGOTHA  AND  THE  HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 


AN  appeal,  under  distingalshed  patronage,  has  lately  been  mad& 
to  the  public  for  funds  to  buy  on  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem  a 
plot  of  land  which  we  are  confidently  assured  holds  the  very  sepulchre 
in  which  the  body  of  the  Saviour  was  laid  in  the  interval  between 
His  death  and  resurrection.  So  certain  of  their  ground  are  the  advo- 
<»te8  of  the  new  site  that^they  disdain  to  consider  whether  something 
nay  not  still  be  said  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  the  old  site. 
One  of  their  authorised  spokesmen  has  lately  referred  to  myself  as  a 
man  who  "  supports  the  claim  which  "  my  critic  "  had  supposed  had 
teen  generally  abandoned  by  all  intelligent  observers."  For  myself, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  regretted  if  the  tomb  of  our 
Redeemer  had  remained  for  ever  unkoown  among  the  hills  of  Judasa, 
iike  that  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel  among  the  mountains  of 
Hoab.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  charm  which  association  with 
heroic  deeds  and  great  names  lends  to  localities  so  favoured.  To  look 
^ith  one's  own  eyes  on  Marathon  and  Salamis,  the  Dissus  and  the 
Acropolis,  with  its  coronet  of  temples,  enables  one  to  read  again 
€reek  history  and  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  not  only  with  a  fresh 
wlish,  but  with  a  better  insight  into  their  meaning  and  with  a  juster 
appreciation  of  that  richly  endowed  people  who  are  still  our  masters 
«id  instructors  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  discipline  of  man's 
imagination  and  intellect.  In  like  manner,  a  visit  to  Palestine  can 
hardly  fail,  if  we  give  nature  fair  play,  to  deepen  one's  impression  of 
^at  wonderful  Providence  which  has  from  the  beginning  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  men,  **  shaping  their  ends,  rough-hew  them  how 
^ey  will,"  to  His  own  wise  purposes.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
scenes  of  our  Lord's  life.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  another  the 
felings  roused  and  hallowed  by  treading  the  same  soil  which  He  trod, 
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gazing  on  the  same  sky,  and  hills,  and  lake,  and  river  on  which 
His  eyes  so  often  rested;  looking  down  on  **  the  city  of  the  great 
King "  from  the  very  spot  which  made  Hifii  break  ont  suddenly 
into  loud  aobs*  of  grief  as  He  saw  the  -contrast  between  the  fair 
vision  beneath  Him,  "the  joy  of  the  whole  earth/'  and  the  deaolatioo 
which  was  so  soon  to  overtake  the  daughter  of  Sion  because  '*  she 
knew  not  the  time  of  her  visitation/* 

I  wish  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  *  Golgotha^  and  the  grotto  oC 
Bethlehem,  and  the  summit  and  ridge  of  Olivet  had  been  left  as 
Nature  made  them,  instead  of  being  disfigured  and  disguised  by  the^ 
misguided  zeal  of  Christian  piety.  They  lose  Much  of  their  im- 
pressiveness  through  an  ignorant  desire  to  make  them  more  impressive - 
And  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect  that  the  holiest  spot  in  the  Holy  Land, 
that  which  was  sprinkled  with  the  life-blood  of  Incarnate  God  aD<l 
witnessed  His  victory  over  death,  should  have  been  indirectly  the- 
cause  of  more  carnage  than  any  other  spot  on  earth.  For  it  arrayed 
not  only  Christendom  against  Islam  on  many  a  bloody  field,  bnt  also 
one-half  of  Christendom  against  the  other;  ending  in  the  capture  and 
sack  of  Constantinople  by  tlie  Latins  in  a.d.  1204 — the  greatest 
political  crime  ever  perpetrated  in  Christendom  ;  for  not  only  Vrere  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Latins  worse  tlian  those  of  the  Turks, 
but,  together  with  the  weakening  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  previoos 
crusades,  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  broke  down  the- 
bulwark  of  Christian  En  rope  against  the  Turks.  They  had  a  footing 
on  the  European  side  of  the  Bospborua  before,  but  they  conld  never 
have  made  good  their  conquests  in  Europe  without  possession  oC 
Constantinople. t  Even  in  our  own  generation  wo  have  seen  one  o^ 
the  greatest  wars  of  modern  times  originating  in  a  dispute  between 
Christian  nations  about  the  scene  of  our  Lord  s  death  and  burial — » 
war  which  cost  our  country  streams  «)f  precious  blood  and  added 
£100,000,000  to  our  naJioual  debt.  And  the  jealousies,  intrigues^ 
and  bad  blood  which  that  sacred  shrine  still  engenders  among  nTftl 
Christian  communions,  making  our  holy  religion  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
unbelievers,  may  well  make  a  Christian  wish  that,  had  it  beei> 
posaibloj  the  place  of  Christ's  burial  had  never  been  known. 

But  of  course  it  was  not  possible,  for  His  resurrection  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  certified.  It  is  not  a  question^  therefore,  of 
setting  ont  in  quest  of  Christ's  sepulchre.  Two  spots  are  no^ 
claimants  for  that  honour ;  and  if  we  are  to  cherish  the  memory  o^ 
Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  is  better  that  we  should  knOT^ 
which  are  the  true  and  which  the  spurious — that  is  to  eay,  if  sucb 

♦  Not  iMKpvatp,  as  in  St.  Jobn  xi.  35— the  gentle,  (sympathetic  tears  of  One  who  b**^ 
a  secret  with  which  He  wat*  about  to  twm  great  heaviness  into  joy  ;  btitffcVai'o-ei^— tb*^ 
sudden  loud  outbarst  of  anlookcd-for  >orrow.      How  very  human  it  is  I 

+  Mr.  Pears  seema  to  roe  to  have  proved  tbii  iu  his  able  and  interesting  work  o*» 
•'  The  Fall  of  Constantinople/'    lie  acquits  Innocent  III.  of  any  share  in  the  crime. 
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TiiOif ledge  LS  possible.  The  controversy  ought  not  to  be  deemed  a 
religioQS  one — a  dispute  between  Protestantism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Utitt  and  Oriental  Christianity  cm  the  other.  It  is  a  purely  historical 
(jaestioa,  and  aa  such  I  shall  deal  with  it  in  the  following  argument. 
Those  who  think  that  the  title  of  the  old  site  to  be  acknowledged  aa 
the  troe  one  is  an  anachronism,  "abandoned  by  all  intelligent  obser- 
vers/ are  plainly  tyros  in  the  study  of  the  question.  Dr.  Sfcapfer  is 
nearer  the  mark  when  he  says :  "  We  accept  as  authentic  the  tradi- 
tional site  assigned  to  Cdlvarj  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  opinion 
bgeueral  to-day  among  the  learned;"*  Another  learned  Protestant, 
ftSnriss,  who  made  a  careful  exaraioation  of  the  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem in  1875,  and  compared  the  respective  arguments  for  the  old 
site  aad  the  new,  sajs  that,  while  sentiment  would  incline  him  to 
adopt  the  new  site,  historical  and  topographical  evidence  convinced 
him  that  the  old  site  is  the  true  one."'' 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  observe  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies,  in  a 
double  sense,  on  the  advocates  of  the  new  site.  The  old  site  is 
fldtnittedly  in  possession  by  the  prescriptive  right  of  more  than  fifteen 
oentQries,  and  must  be  dispossessed  by  some  evidence  more  cogent 
than  mere  conjecture,  however  ingenious  or  plausible  ;  and  the  new 
litd  must  be  authenticated  by  some  better  credentials  than  the  '*  may 
ar  **  bare  possibility,"  J  to  which  its  advocates  resort  when  driven 
oot  of  their  positive  statements.  Apart  from  good  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  presumption    is   all   in  favour  of  the  old   site^  against 

lich  nothing  of  a  tangible  character  can  be  urged,  except  that  it 
within  the  city  walls,  while  Golgotha  was  undoubtedly  *'  without 
tlieg*te"  in  the  time  of  Christ.     The  question,  of  coarse,  is  whether 

wold  site  was  within  the  gate  at  the  time   of   the  Crucifixion,  for 

ie  tkird  wall,  which  presumably  includes  it  now,  was  not  built  till 
?en  years  after  Christ's  death.      In    other  words,  is   the   old  site 

itaide  or  inside  the  second  wall  ?     A  clear  answer  to  that  question 

[Would  Ije  decisive  either  way.      But  no  clear  answer  on  topographical 

ifl   at   pi«eBent   available.       For  *'  no   distinct   trace  of  this 

md)  wall   has   yet   been    foand."§     We    must,   therefore,   have 

•  "Pale«tine  intUe  Time  of  Chri.'^t."     By  Edmond  Stapfc;r,  D.D,,  Professor  in  the 

■      '  ^  Faculty  of  Faris.    P,  5t>.    English  translation.    London*    18flG. 

lied  to  Dr.  Stapfer's  volumr*  sliows  tlmt  he  has  pretty  well 

,c  i^^  w  ;ii  literature  on  this  controversjj  including  the  pubUoatious  of  the 

rtine  Exploration  Fund- 

t  "Voyage  en  Terre  Sain  te."     Par  Felix  Bo  vet.     Pp.  127-230.     Paris,     1876.     "Si 

fterroyais  avoir  de  bonnes  raisons  pour  adopter  la  tradition  relative  k  la  sitciition 

!  Golgotha,  et  que  je  voulusae  me  lancer  dans  les  conjectures  je  pencherais^i,  le  placer 

ftdroit,  qui  semble  reunir  toQlea  les  conditions  vonlues."     1  shall  give  reasons 

That  the  new  site  does  not  possess  '*all  the  requisite  conditions/'  except  in 

rfioial  nense  meant  by  M,  Bovet.     But  the  admb&ion  ehows  tliat  the  learned 

[*»«  convinced  against  his  will  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  in 

the  old  site, 

a  letter  from  Mr.  Caropbell   published  in   the  TlmeA  last  October,  and  Mr. 
'Smith's  '* Calvary  and  the  Tomb  of  Christ,'*  p.  21. 
JrC.  Wikon,  R.E.,  in  *'  Picturestjne  Palejitine,"  voL  i.  p,  82.     Sir  Charles  Wilfion 
formerly  engineer  to  the  PaloHtine  Exploration  Fand. 
TOL,  UCIII.  M 
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recourse  to  other  evidence,  ttongli  I  may  examine  later  on,  if  iM 
is  room,  some  of  tlie  topographical  objections  which  have  been  urge 
against  the  old  site. 

We  may  surely  urge,  in  liininc,  that  Golgotha  was  far  too  famoc 
a  spot  and  toe*  well-known  a  landmark  to  pass  easily  out  of  tl 
memories  of  the  generatioDS  of  Christians  who  lived  in  Palestin 
between  the  Crucifixion  and  a,d,  326,  when  the  site  was  recovera 
assuming— what  I  shall  presently  endeavour  to  prove — that  tl 
traditional  is  the  true  site.  There. is  no  controversy  as  to  the  identii 
of  the  site  of  the  present  Holy  Sepulchre  with  that  of  Conatantine, 
It  is  evident  from  the  Evangelists  that  Golgotha  was  a  markc 
historic  feature  outside  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  St.  Matthe 
speaks  of  it  as  '*a  place  called  Golgotha — that  is  to  say,  a  place  { 
a  skull."  St.  ^lark  says  that  *'  they  brought  Him  to  Golgotha, 
place  which  means  a  place  of  a  skull/'  St.  Luke  is  more  precu 
and  emphatic :  "  And  when  they  came  to  the  place  which  is  called 
skull,"  St.  John  describes  it  as  '*  the  place  called  that  of  a  skull 
These  references  plainly  imply  some  fame  or  notoriety  attaching  1 
the  place  and  indicated  by  its  name.  There  are  three  theories  i 
explanation  of  the  name  :  ( 1 )  that  it  was  so  called  from  its  haviu 
some  likeness  to  the  shape  of  a  human  skull;  (*2)  that  it  was  t£ 
public  place  of  execution,  and  therefore  sknlls  were  lying  about ;  \ 
which  others  add  that  it  was  a  cemetery  as  well ;  (3)  that  a  sku 
was  found  there  in  ancient  days  which  was  identified  by  the  wisdoi 
of  Solomon  as  Adam^s  skull,  and  hence  that  his  body  was  hoM 
there.  ^ 

No.  1  need  not  detain  us.  It  has  very  few  supporters  omot 
the  ancients,  and  none  of  any  weight.  Cyril  of  Jernsalera  mentioi 
it  only  to  reject  it.t  No.  2  has  more  supporters;  but  they  rely  o 
the  great  name  of  Jerome,  whose  authority  on  this  fjuestion,  howevfi 
must  be  discounted  for  a  reason  to  be  given  presently.  Bede  set  tl 
example  of  that  false  interpretation  among  English  writers.]:  Nothin 
but  the  exigencies  of  a  foregone  conclusion  could  have  induced  a  ma 
of  Jerome's  learning  and  critical  acumen  to  commit  himself  to 
theory  which  is  exposed  to  three  objections,  any  one  of  which  is  fst4 
to  it.  Eirst,  Golgotha  is  siufj^ular,  and  therefore  cannot  be  derive 
from  the  alleged  fact  of  skulls  lying  about.  Second,  the  interpret! 
tion  implies,  ant]  Bedo  asserts,  that  the  criminals  supposed  to  bafl 
been  executed  there  were  beheaded,  which  was  not  a  Jewish  capiti 

*  ]SIr,  FergTjsoTJ   pnblished   an   essay   fifty  years   ago  to  provOj    on   arctiitcctnn 
grounil:',  that  the  Dome  of  the  TUjck  is  ConstAntine's  Church.   But  his  brilliant  parafia 
was  knocked  to  jtiw-es  at  tli©  time  by  tlje  Rev.  George^  Williams  and  Professor 
aud   nobody  of  any   reputation  accepts   it    now,   although  it  still  holds  its 
Kmitlts  "  DictioTuiry  of  the  Bible ''  and  in  the  -'  Eocycloptedia  Britannica." 

t  Cat^ch.  xiii,  . 

^  ♦*  Extra  urbem  H ierusal em  et  extra  portam  loca  erant  in  quibus  truncabtnMi 
capita  damnatorum,  et  Calvaria:,  id  eat,  decollatorum  aumaere  nomeD»"— ExpOi  ii 
Luc.  xxiii. 
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ament.     Third,  according  to  Jewish  law  the  bodies  must  have 

m  buried  before  sundown  of  the  day  of  execution ;  therefore  there 

lid  have  been  no  skulls  exposed  in  the  place.     The  fact  is,  Jerome 

irted  this  untenable  theory  in  lieu  of  the  received  tradition  because, 

)m  a  mistranslation  of  Joshua  xiv,  15,  he  thought  that  Adam  was 

buried  in  Hebron.     The  Authorised  Version  renders  the  passage  as 

^llowa :  •*  And  the  name  of  Hebron  before  was    Kirjath-arba,    lohich 

a  great  man  among  the  Anakims.      And  the  land  had  rest  from 

ir."     The   words  in  italics  are  a  glosa  by  the  translators.      The 

Jtaftgint  renders  it :  *'  But  the  name  of  Hebron   was  previously 

ob  city,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Anakim,      And  the  land 

rest  from  war.''  *    It  will  be  seen  that  the  Authorised  Version  and 

jptnagint,  while  differing  in  their  interpretation  of  Arbo  or  Arba, 

as  to  the  meaning  of  the  final   sentence.     Jerome's  translation 

U:  *'The  name  of  Hebron  before  was  Cariath  Arbe.      Adam,  the 

greatest  among  the  Anakims,  was  laid  there."     The  word  "  Adam  " 

io  Hebrew  means  "  earth ''  or  '"^  land,"  and  Jerome  hastily  mistook  an 

appeJlative  for  ft  proper  name,   and    thus   mistranslating  the  verse, 

ejected    the  old  tradition   which   laid    Adam's    body    in    Golgotha. 

ich  is  the  origin  of  the  theory  that  Golgotha  was  a  place  of  execu- 

No»  3  may  be  said  to  have  a  cajiseiism  of  the  great  Fathers  of 

ie  Church,  East  and  West,  in  support  of  it :  among  the  Easterns, 

rigen.t  Athanasias,t  Epiphanius,§  Cyril  of  JerasalemJ]  Chrysostoin,f 

leophylact,**  Basil;  tt  among  the  Westerns,  Tertullian4+ Ambrose,§§ 

Cyprianjlll  St.  Augustine.f ^ 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  words  of  some  of  the  leading  Fathers 
M  to  this  tradition.  Origen  says  :  '*  The  Jlebrews  have  a  tradition 
abont  the  Place  of  the  Skull — viz.,  that  the  body  of  Adam  was  buried- 
tfcere;  that  as  in  Adam  all  die,  in  Christ  all  should  again  be  made 
aliTO.***  Epiphanius:  "  Since  the  skull  of  the  first  man  was  found 
were,  there  also  his  remains  were  buried,  and  for  this  reason  the 
pUce  where  oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  received  the  surname 


*  fitii  Syo^  ryjt  Xe^fiuiv  ^m  t6  Tpirepov  T6\it  ^Xpyh^  (another  reading  gives  'Ap^i) ;. 

^"Comment,  in  Matt/'     Ed.  Paiisiensis,  torn,  xii,  p.  201. 

t  ''I>e  Cruce  et  Vans.  Dom."    Tom.  i.  p.  Um.  g  *'  Hacr/'  xlvL  p.  172, 

i  "C*t€oh."  xiii.  p.  m-2  ;  Migne's  cd.  «[  **  Horn."  btJtsiii.  in  Johan. 

"Iftcap.  3CV.  MarcL  +t  Omt.  xxxviii.  109  j  Comni.  in  Is,  v. 

tt  Adv,  Marc.  ii.  p.  883. 

K  Bp.  Loi,  10,  torn.  ii.  vol.  I  p.  1243  ;  torn.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  1832.     Ed.  BenH. 

M  Serai,  de  Resurr.  f  f  Tom.  v.  pt,  ii.  p.  2.30ii.     Ed.  Bened. 

l«<»»/m  HOairrat  tpa  ivl  iy  n^  *A6d/x  Trctvret  tK-Ko^P-fiaKoisai^   voKlv  iv  ri^  Xpt^Tif}  tai't*? 
^at,—CouuneHt,   in    Matt.     With   the  exr,eption  of  a  few  frairaientji  this 
'^   only  in   an    old    Latin    tmnslation.      The    Latin    i*  :  •'Venit    enira 
alio   qa»dftm  talis,   quod    corpus  AdsD  priini  liominis  ibi  sepultum  est 
siflxits  est  Clirifitus ;  ut   sicat   in   Adam  omnes   moriuntur,  sic   in   Christo 
Ivificectar  ;  at  in  loco  illo,  qui  dicitar  Calvaria;  lociis—id  e3t  locus  capitis — 
Itimnni   Keneris  resurrectionem   inveniat  cum  popnio  universo  per   resurrec- 
Pomtni  Salvatoris,  qui  ibi  paasus  est,  et  re«urrexit" 
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of  the  Place  of  a  Skull."*  AthaDasias:  **  Nowhere  else  did^ 
suffer,  nowhere  else  was  He  crucified,  than  at  the  Place  of  a  Skul 
which  the  doctors  of  the  Hebrews  say  was  Adam's  sepulchrB/ 
Basil  :  "  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  the  skull  of  Ada 
'  was  found  there,  and  they  say  also  that  Solomon  recognised  it  by  h 
surpassing  wisdom.  For  this  reason  they  also  say  that  place 
called  the  Piace  of  a  Skull. "J  Ambrose:  **  There  [Golgotlia] 
Adam  s  sepulchre  ;  that  He  [Christ]  might  raise  up  that  dead  lai 
through  His  cross.  Where,  therefore,  is  the  death  of  all  in  Adw 
there  is  the  resurrection  of  all  in  Christ." §  In  his  exposition  of  S 
Luke  (lib.  x.)  he  refers  to  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  on  this  point. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  writers  whom  1  have  quoti 

an  support  of  this  Jewish   tradition   as  to   the   origin  of   the  woi 

•Golgotha  (t\^.,  Origeu  in  the  East  and  Tertullian  in  the  West)  wro 

years  before  Constantine's  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 

-words  imply  that  Golgotha  was  then  a  place  well  known  to  both  Je« 

i.%nd  Christians.      There  is  not  a  hint  of  the  tradition  of  the  localil 

being  lost,  not  a  doubt  as  to  its  being  then  a  perfectly  known  flpo 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  a  place  so  deep-rooted  in  Hebre 

tradition,  so  sacred  from  its  supposed  association  with  the  first  Ada 

-and  with  the  Promised  Seed,  who,  as  the  second  Adam,  was  to  reven 

the  curse  of  Eden— an   association  acceptt^d  by  the  early  Christian 

^oth  Jews  and  Gentiles — -so  sanctified  in  Christian  eyes  as  the  stam 

ing   witness    of    Christ's  death   and    resurrection    against    Gnofit 

sophistry   and    Pagan  sneer,  would   have   been   allowed  to   pass  inl 

oblivion.      And    to  this  must  be  added  the  singular  persistence  wit 

which  Eastern  towns  preserve,  and  reproduce  after  ruin,  the  essenfcii 

•  lines  and  traits  of  their  original  plans.     Streets,  temples,  theatre 

-monamental  structures   reoccupy,   as   a   rule,  the   old    sites.     It  ; 

.evident  from  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  that  the  Jews  of  the  Captivit 

'had  an   accurate  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  their  ruined  cit; 

^and  rebuilt  it  on  the  old  plan.     One  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  sil 

of  Golgotha  (though  not  of  the  sepulchre)  appeals  to  this  charactei 

istic  of  Eastern  life,  not  perceiving  that  it  tells  against  rather  t|| 

for  him  :  ( 

**  ImmutabJlity,"  he  says,  "is  the  most  striking  Ijiw  of  Eastern  life.  ^ 
*iame  of  even^  villflge  in  Palestine  nlmost  i.s  Hebrew;  each  stands  on  tfi 
.great  dust-heap  into  wliich  the  uncient  buildings  beneath  itis  present  cabifi 

*  "Eirei  Tow  r/iwro]r>*dtfrov  f*fft   rh   Kfnivlov  ^liftryrjii,   aal  Ixit  rh  \fi)lfapQP  ivairiKttrOy  rivi 

Hrcr.  xlvi.  p,  172. 

f  Ovii  aXXaxoi'  wdtrxfi*  o{>5^  dt  Bl\}\op  t&vov  ffravpovtaL,  ^  fix  rHyv  xf^ayiw  rM^^i 
*E^pal<jjv  ol  6t6daKo\oi  ipacl  Toif  *Adiifi  €ltmL  rd^w.^ — ^*De  Cruce  et  Tasa.  Dom.'*  tOfO*  ' 
p.  inu3. 

%  KardrAr  twv  *lvialtiiv  rapa^do'fir.  rh  Kpnviop  toD  ' Ma^,  tKttfft  ivp^Bi^,  k&I  towto  lifjra 
Kiwtii  Tf  ZoXofxQyra  5ia  T37S  i/wtp^aWovtrtii  ai/rot;  tra^iat.  To6tov  X'^P**^*  4"^"'^  '^^  Kpoii 
xAroi  eKXif&ij  6  tSttos  iKfivos.—Oi^t.  xxxviii.  p.  19\\. 

^  **  Ibi  [Golgorha]  Ada?  scpiilcnitii  ;  ut  ilium  mortuum  in  ana  crura  resuscitAret.  Vb 
prgo  In  Adaoj  mors  omnium,  ibi  ia  Chribto  omuium  rcsurrectio." — Ep.  IxiL  10. 
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ibled,  nnd  the  old  necropolis  is  cut  in    rock  near  the  modern  sitp, 

ids  of  yeai-s  the  people  have  gotie  on  living  in  the  same  way  and 

in  the  same  place,  venemting  (perhaps  in  ignorunt;e)  the  wtnie  ehiines, 

building  their  fortressei^  on  the  sjime  vanfage-grounil.     Thin  \n  also  the  case 

pId  Jenisalem.     The  great  barracks   of    Antonia  are   still  barmcks  ;    tlie 

bfortttfis  of  the   upper  city  is  still   a   I'oi-tres.^.     On   the  rock -scarp  of  the 

•Tower  of  the  Corner*  ii  corner  tower  now  i^tundH.     Ou   the  high   ground 

[where  the  stronghold   of  Psephiuus  unct*  .stootl  the  Uussians   have  erected 

[ImildingH  which  are  regarded  by  niany  as  a  menace  to  the  city.     The  Tipper 

"Market  is  a  market,  the  Lower  Market  (irientioned  with  the  former  in  the 

Talmud)  is  the  main  bazaar  of  Jerusalem,     The  old   Ii'on  iiate  retains  its 

name  in  the  present  /idh  el  Hadid.     The  Temple  area  in  still  a  sanctuary. 

IFiiiJiJlVj  the  Rock  of  Foundation  is  still  covered  by  a  sacred  building,  and  the 

rV\w&  of  the  Skull  * " — that  is,  Major  Conder's  place — '*  is  now  a  cemetery, 

hrhile  close  to  it  is  the  slaughter-house  of  the  city." 

This  argnment  is  ec^ind,  aa  every  one  can  testify  who  bae  travelled 
io  the  East.  Even  in  CooBtaotinople,  which  is  on  the  confines  of 
East  and  West,  one  can  trace  the  main  lines  and  features  and 
celebrated  spots  of  the  city  of  CoEatantine,  in  spite  of  the  tlevasta- 
tiona  of  Frank  and  Turk,  the  conflagrations  which  reduced 
streets  and  wooden  palaces  to  ruins,  and  the  domination  for  centuries 
of  a  barbaroas  people  who  hate  and  despise  the  religion,  laws,  and 
cnatoms  of  the  sabjecfc  population.  But  bow  did  it  escape  the  intelli- 
geaoe  of  Major  Conder  that  in  the  unchanging  East  so  reraarkable  a 
spot  as  Golgotha — remarkable  alike  by  its  associations  (even  grant- 
io^his  hypothesis  that  these  were  only  the  associations  of  a  place  of 
^execution)  and  by  its  physical  configuration,  should  have  passed  clean 
of  the  memory  of  Jew  and  Christian  for  eighteen  centuries,  and 
iboQid  have  been  left  for  him  to  discover  *  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  o£  the  Christian  era  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  the 
deatmction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  Trajan,  and  the  conHicts  of 
Sancen,  Crusader,  and  Turk,  would  be  certain  to  obliterate  old  land- 
ffiwke?   But  Major  Conder  himself  insists  on  the  survival  of  the  past 

the  conservative  East,  and  especially  in  JeruEalera,  through  all  such 
iges.      Besides,  no  change  at  all  has  passed  over  Ms  Golgotha,    It 

a  large  rock,  partially  covered  on  the  top  with  a  few  inches  of  turf, 
and  standing  at  a  considerable  distance  outside  the  third  wall,  to  the 
aorth-eaat  of  the  Damascus  Gate.  It  was  never  inside  any  of  the 
»*llfl;  it  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape,  and  remains  now 

:iaely  as  it  was  at  the  time  o£  the  Crucifixion.  On  its  slope  and 
ilitabase  there  is  a  public  cemetery  now,  as  there  probably  was  then. 
No  obliterating  change  of  any  sort  has  ever  passed  over  it.  What 
Mi»aginable  reason  can  be  suggested  for  the  shadow  of  oblivion  that 
'ww  Bhrottded  it  for  eighteen  centuries  from  the  knowledge   of  man- 

•  Major  Ccmrler,  I  believe,  claims  the  honour  of  having  I  een  the  first  to  suggest  the 
TWUknrill  outside  i)io  Dnraascus  Gate  a^  the  tme  Mte  of  Golgotha,  though  the  late 
to  popwlarbe?  the  Wea  thmiigh  the  haln  surrounding  his 
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kind  ?  The  tlieory  is  on  tlie  face  of  it  an  impossibiiitj'.  Bot 
mental  prepossessions  die  liard.  I  sball  therefore  examine  later  the 
reasons  given  by  Major  Conder  and  others  for  tlieir  belief  that  their 
new  site  is  the  true  one.  But  as  it  ia  qnite  impossible  for  the  rock 
outside  the  Damascus  Gate  to  have  been  Golgotha  without  a 
whisper  of  an  echo  of  any  tradition  to  that  effect,  it  ia  eqnaUy  im- 
possible, surely,  that  the  true  Golgotha — which  had  far  other  associa- 
tions than  those  of  the  charnel-house  and  the  shambles — should  have 
vanished  suddenly  from  the  minds  of  the  Jews  and  ChristiaaB  of 
Palestine,  For  Jew  and  Christian  alike  the  spot  was  a  peculiarly 
sacred  one.  This  explains  why  rich  Jews,  who  could  aflbrd  the  luxury 
of  a  private  burial-ground,  like  Joseph  of  Arimathea^  should  have  family 
tombs  there.  Joseph's  was  not  the  only  one  in  that  quarter,  though  the 
place  was  evidently  not  a  public  cemetery.  Josephus  supplies  a  very 
important  piece  of  evidence  on  that  point.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to 
Jth©  fifth  book  of  the  "  Jewish  Wars,"  c.  vi.  2  ;  vii.  3  ;  ix.  2  ;  xi.  4, 
4ie  will  find  that  an  angle  of  ground  which^  from  his  description,  can 
almost  certainly  be  identified  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Holy 
.  Sepulchre,  was  distinguiehed  by  a  monumental  tomb  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  spot  and  its  vicinity—"  the  monument  of  John  the  High 
Priest";  *'  the  approach  (bo  the  second  wall)  near  John's  Monument 
inii*  irapti  rov  Iwari'ou  f^ivn^uitoxf  f^*^ioA))v),"  This  quarter  of  the 
city  was  in  our  Lord's  time  a  fashionable  suburb,  where  rich  and  dia- 
tingnished  persona  had  villas  and  family  tombs  in  their  own  groouds* 
Another  indirect  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  question  of  the 
angels  at  the  risen  Saviour's  tomb  to  the  women  :  **  Why  seek  ye  the 
living  One  among  the  dead  ?  "  {^ura  rtln'  viKputv)'*  Having  found 
the  tomb  empty,  and  thinking,  like  Mary  Magdalene,  that  somebody 
had  removed  their  Lord^a  body,  they  went  in  search  of  it  to  the  ueigt- 
bouring  tombs,  and  were  probably  returning,  perplexed  and  discon- 
solate, when  the  two  angels  met  them  and  asked  them  the 
•  reproachful  queation,  which  had  thus  a  literal  -significance.* 
So  far  I  have  granted  the  assumption   of  the   objectors,   that 

•  See  Mr.  M*ClL'!lan's  *  Xew  Testament  :  a  New  Translation/'  pp.  512-53(;,  for  ao 
admirablp  harmony  of  the  vanoms  visits  tu  tli«  Saviour's  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the 
ResurrectioQ,  His*  exposition  of  the  facts  brings  out  very  clearly  the  extraufeHoa'y 
incredulity  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  men  and  women,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  llesurrt'Ctioti' 
They  doubted  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  angcLs  and  some  donbtcd  even  Hwown 
assurance.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  thai  tht?y  were  imbued  with  a  creduJouR  dis- 
position to  accept  the  story  of  the  Rosurrection  without  evidence.  The  striking  thiD^ 
is  that  they  were  "  fools  ami  slow  of  heart  "  to  believe  the  evidence  even  of  their  ovn 
seuse<>.  How  childish,  in  view  of  the  fact&,  is  the  suggestion  in  **  David  Grieve/*  tb>t 
the*' legend  "  of  Christ's  Rcsurroction  is  nothing;  more  than  the  vivid  impression  of  al' 
afTectionate  drenm,  like  the  dream  of  the  hero  of  the  story  after  he  lost  hia  wifcl  A* 
if  a  whole  rrowd  of  men  and  women  were  likely  to  dream  ihe  same  dream,  andiltff 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives  in  consequence  I  The  impression  made  even  hy  Ps^Jd 
Grieve's  dream  vanished  with  the  expanding  sunli^'ht,  and  the  gifted  authoress  do«» 
not  venture  to  tell  us  that  the  dream  exercised  any  practical  inUueace  on  the  cuiwo* 
of  her  hero's  life. 
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ion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  its  further  demolition  by 
Traj&a,  liad  so  effaced  the  general  features  of  the  city  as  to  make 
the  identilication  of  every  particular  landmark  primd  facie  difficult ; 
vad  I  have  shown  that,  even  so,  the  probability  is  that  the  tenaciona 
memory  of  the  East,  and  its  rare  topographical  instinct,  would  keep 
aliTe  the  memory  of  the  main  outlines  and  of  the  noted  places  in 
tlie  Holy  City.  But  where  is  the  proof  thai  the  damage  done  either 
hj  Titus  or  Trajan  altered  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  quarter  in 
which  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  situated  ?  Golgotha  and  the  garden  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  must  of  course  have  been  perfectly  well 
kmwn  to  every  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  till  the  capture  of  the  city 
hf  Titus.  But  that  destruction  was  by  no  means  so  complete  as  is 
^nerally  Buppoeed.  We  know,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  that 
tte  city  and  temple  were  demolished  ;  but  not  the  whole  city.  For 
the  historian  relates  that  Titus  gave  orders  to  spare  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  towers  which  defended  Jerusalem,  as  a  lasting  memorial 
of  the  fortifications  which  it  cost  him  so  much  labour  and  blood  to 
QMter.  The  towers  left  standing  were  Phasael,  Hippicus,  and 
ilariamne,  Titus,  moreover,  left  the  whole  of  the  north-western 
wall,  and  repaired  the  breaches,  as  a  protection  for  the  garrison 
which  he  left  to  guard  his  conquest.  That  quarter  of  the  city  there- 
fore tmderwent  no  material  change ;  and  it  is  in  that  quarter  that 
the  traditional  sit©  of  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  lies.  The 
garriaon  left  there  by  Titus  consisted  of  the  tenth  legion,  some 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  several  cohorts  of  infantry.  W©  may  infer 
that  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  such  a  body  of  troops  could  be 
provided  with  lodgings  could  not  have  been  very  seriouBly  demolished, 
«nd  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  such  places  as  Golgotha 
and  the  suburb  where  Josephus  villa  was  would  have  remained  much 
as  they  were  before.  There  is  therefore  no  reasonable  ground  for 
thinking  that  the  site  of  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  under- 
went any  such  change,  through  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Titus,  as 
would  present  the  smallest  difficulty  to  its  identification. 

rid  Trajan's  subsequent  destruction  of  Jerusalem  alter  materially 
state  of  things  ?  In  order  to  wipe  out  completely  the 
nationality  of  the  Jews,  that  emperor  decreed  the  transformation  of 
Jerusalem  into  a  Roman  city.  The  Jews  retorted  by  a  rebellion  so 
^tmidable  that  they  recovered  possession  of  Jernaalem,  and  recon- 
quered most  of  the  fortified  places  in  Judtea.  This  shows  the  absurdity 
^  arguments  like  the  following  : 

'As  to  the  tradition  of  *  more  tlian  fifteen  centuries,*  what  Ls  it  worth  in 

of  the  fact  that  at  and  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  the 

fled  from  the  city,  and  the  Jewish  population  were  either  slain 

captive  ;    so  that  for  perhaps  a  century'  or  more  tradition  was 
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absolutely  broken,  while  the  whole  interior  of  tbe  city  was  reduced  to 
and  most  of  the  old  landmarks  were  erased."  * 


to  rm 
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'*  The  Jewish  population  either  slain  or  carried  captive,"  foi 
IV hen  within  about  sixty  years  they  reconquered  their  metropolis  and 
most  of  their  strongholds,  and  held  their  own  for  two  years  agwusi 
the  might  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  as  to  the  Christians'  flight 
to  Fella  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  exile  lasted  only  about  two  yeai^ 
After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  many  of  them  returned  to  the  city^ 
and  their  ecclesiastical  organisation  there,  as  is  evident  from  Eusebins, 
went  on  uninterruptedly.  And  even  those  who  still  abode  at  Pflli 
till  the  reign  of  Trajan  "enjoyed,"  as  Gibbon  says,  *'  the  comfort  o! 
making  frequent  and  devout  visits  to  the  Holy  City  ''t-^in  other  wor6&, 
pilgi images  to  its  holy  places^  and  pre-eminently  to  the  scene  of  tbeijf 
Lord's  death  and  resurrection.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  by 
objectors  to  the  traditional  site,  from  Robinson  downwards,  that  both 
Christians  and  Jews  were  excluded  from  the  Holy  City  from  tlw 
siege  of  Titos  to  the  beginning  of  Constantine's  reign  !  After  ti« 
insurrection  under  Trajan  the  Jews  were  forbidden  and  forcibly  pr© 
vented  from  approaching  the  city  within  a  distance  of  seven  mile* 
That  prohibition  lasted  for  some  centuries,  though  Constantine  relaxe" 
it  so  far  as  to  allow  the  Jews,  on  certain  conditions,  to  behold  th 
Holy  City  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  But  the  Christian  Jews  < 
Palestine  were  exempted  from  the  edict  of  proscription.  "The 
elected  Marcus  for  their  bishop,  a  prelate  of  the  race  of  the  Gentil« 
....  At  his  persuasion  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  congregatic 
renounced  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  had  pe 
severed  for  a  century.  By  this  sacrifice  of  their  habits  and  prejudiw 
they  purchased  a  free  admission  into  the  colony  of  Hadrian, "J 

Here,  then,  is  the  state  of  fact-s  which  the  assailants  of  the  traditiom 
site  of  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  have  to  face.  First :  neithi 
the  siege  of  Titus  nor  that  of  Hadrian  made  any  material  change  i 
the  quarter  of  Jerusalem  in  which  the  traditional  site  is.  Second : 
considerable  body  of  Jews  remained  in  the  city  from  its  capture  b 
Titus  to  its  recapture  by  Trajan.  Thii*d  :  the  Christians  fled  to  Pell 
before  the  siege,  but  many  of  them  returned  after  the  fall  of  tl 
city,  and  the  rest  made  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuaries  ( 
their  religion  in  Jerusalem.  1  ourth  :  when  the  Jews  were  exiled  b 
Trajan,  the  Christian  Jews,  by  taking  the  precaution  of  electin 
Gentile  bishops  and  breaking  with  the  Mosaic  law,  were  peimitte 
to  become  members  of  the  Italic  colony  of  ^'Klia  Capitolina.  Neith* 
topographically,  therefore,  nor  historically,  has  there  ever  been  tl 
slightest   breach  in  the  traditional  knowledge  of  Golgotha  and  ll 

*  A  letter  from  Professor  Hull  in  rep]y  to  one   from  me  in  the   Quardian  \m 
December, 
t  VoL  i.  p.  461.  t  Gibbon,  voL  I  p.  461. 
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Lord's  sepnlchre.  The  Jews  knew  it  well,  for  it  was  also,  as  I  have 
BkowD,  a  sacred  Jewish  slirine,  until  their  expulsion  by  Trajan ;  and 
tiere  was  no  break  whatever  in  the  Christian  tradition  from  the 
Crucifiiioa  to  Constantine,  except  the  brief  interval  of  the  siege 
of  Titus.  It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  bishop 
elected  to  the  See  of  Jerusalem  after  the  conquest  of  the  city  by 
Titus  was  Simeon,  the  cousin  of  Jesus,  whose  mother  stood  by  the 
cross  with  her  sister,  the  Lord's  mother.*  To  believe  under  all  these 
circamstances,  as  the  assailants  of  the  traditional  site  would  have  us 
believe,  that  all  knowledge  of  the  site  had  perished  between  a.d.  70 
ftnd  A.D.  326,  and  that  Constantine  and  the  Christians  of  Palestine 
the  victims  of  "  a  pious  fraud,"  is  to  substitute  the  fancies  of  & 
jndiced  imagination  for  the  plainest  historical  facts. 
Bat  now  I  proceed  to  show  that  Constantine  was  not,  and  could 
not  have  been,  the  victim  of  a  pious  fraud.  And  I  begin  by  sum- 
mariaiDg  the  account  which  Eusebiua,  himself  a  bishop  of  Palestine, 
in^  an  eyewitness  of  the  facts  which  he  relates,  has  given  us  of  the 
diacoveryof  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
who  wrote  against  me  on  this  subject  in  the  (fuardian  declared  that 
'*the  age  of  Constantine  and  Helena  was  one  in  which  religious 
owdality  ran  mad,"  an  assertion  which  shows  the  rashness  of  dogma- 
lising  on  a  slender  basis  of  knowledge.  If  we  take  the  period 
embiiced  by  the  united  ages  of  Helena  and  Constantine,  it  contains 
Bnch  a  galaxy  of  illustrious  names  in  almost  every  department  of 
lewning  and  intellectual  eminence  as  no  period  of  Christian  history 
within  the  same  limits  can  show.  It  embraces  names  lik**  Origen 
and  TertuUian  at  one  end,  with  Augustine  almost  at  the  other  ;  while 
i  host  of  great  names  lie  between,  including  that  of  Athanasins.t 
^ot  the  least  famous  in  the  splendid  list  of  writers  of  that  age  is 
Eosehios^  Bishop  of  Ctesarea,  who  relates  as  an  eye-witness  the  dis- 
cwery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  a.d.  32G.  He  was  one  of  the  raoplj 
i^Wned  men  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  least  credulous  of  mankind, 
fie  had  the  historical  faculty  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  was  of  a 
tions  and  critical,  not  to  say  sceptical,  temper.  He  accepted  the 
incKiusion  of  the  Nicene  Creed  with  reluctance,  because  it  was  an 
iptural  term,  and  he  was  suspected  of  leaning  towards  the  Arian, 
at  least  Semi-Arian,  heresy.  And  his  reputation  for  learning,  for 
JMxnracy,  for  critical  sagacity,  has  risen  with  our  fuller  knowledge  of 
tiiow  times.      The  latest  tribute  paid  him   is  by  the  joint  editors  of 

*  8l.  John  lix.  25  ;  Eusebins  iii\  "2. 
H  was  an  ape,  moreover,  in  which  Cliristinnity  was  fighting  for  it?  life  agains't  all 
intellectual  forces  of  paganism  on  ihe  one  hand,  and  of  herei-ies  within  its  own 
'era  on  the  other.     It  was  a  battle  of  giants,  and  the  vicujrywhith  Chrisiiantty 
woa,  aiteir  many  a  giddy  reel,  ha*  never  since  been  seriously  put  In  jeopardy,     ll 
»M  age,  of  all  others,  in  which  ChiiMian  writers  could  not  afford  to  be  credulous  : 
tbeir  enemies  were  too  many,  aiid  too  vigilant  and  bkilfuL 
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the  Apocryphal  Gospel  according  to  Peter  and  the  Revelation  of 
Pet^r,  Mr  Robineon  and  Mr  James,  who  speak  in  the  highest  tenna 
of  his  accuracy  and  critical  acumen,  and  refer  to  him  as  *'  *  the  Father 
of  Church  History,'  who  seems  so  well  to  have  divined  what  would 
be  of  interest  to  readers  who  lived  fifteen  centuries  later  than  liia 
time  "  (p.  15).  Let  os  see,  then,  what  Eusebius  has  to  say  about  die 
discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Such  readers  as  wish  to  read  Im 
full  accountj  including  Helena's  proceedings,  will  find  it  in  the  tliird 
book  of  his  Life  of  Conatantine,  chaps.  xxvi.-xlvL 

The  statement  of  Eusobius  is  that,  in  the  year  after  the  Nioenft 
Council  J  Constantine,  moved  by  a  divine  impulse,  after  establishing 
peace  throughout  his  empire,  determined  to  do  honour  to  the  site  of  oar 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  accordingly  commanded  a  church  (tvKr'npi^v) 
to  be  built  there.  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  in  the  historian's 
narrative  is  there  the  slightest  indication  that  there  was  any  doabt  is 
to  the  precise  locality.     Eusebius  proceeds  : 

"This  cave  of  salvation  (ro  o-tt^Tripto**  atrrpoi')  certaio  impious  and  godl«l 
persons  had  thought  to  remove  entirely  from  the  eyes  of  men,  supposing  ill 
their  folly  thiit  they  should  be  ahlo  effectually  to  ol>scure  the  trutk 
Accordingly,  with  immense  labour  they  brought  a  quantity  of  earth  froo 
a  distance  (t^tuBtv),  and  covered  up  the  whole  place*  Then,  having  raieeJ 
thL^  to  a  moderate  height,  they  paved  it  with  stone,  concealing  the  illmt 
cave  (to  Btlav  avrpov)  beneath  this  huge  raouud." 

On  this  mound,  he  goes  on  to  say,  they  erected  a  shrine  for  an 
idolatrous  statue  of  Venus,  '*  and  offered  detestable  oblations  thereon 
profane  and  accursed  altar.s."      "These  devices  of  impious  and  wicked 
men  against  the  truth  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  nor  had  any  of 
the  governors,  or  military  commanders,  or  even  any  of  the  Emperoi* 
themselves,  ever  yet  appeared  who  had  courage  to  abolish  these  daiing 
impieties,  except  our  Prince,  befriended  by  God.''     Here  we  have  » 
proof    that  the  site  of    Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
purpose  of  the  mo  and  were  known  all  along  to  the  Roman  authorities. 
By  Constantine's  order  the  temple  and   statue  were  destroyed.     Bat 
"  the  Emperor's  zeal  did  not  end  there."     He  ordered  "  the  materials, 
stones  and  timber,  to  be  carted  as  far  as  possible  from  that  quarter/ 
He  also  ordered  "  that  the  ground  itself  should  be  dug  up  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,"  so  that  the  soil  brought  thither  might  be  removed 
"to  a  far  distant  place,''      '*  And  when  another  level  appeared  iostead 
of  the   former — viz.,  the   ground  which   lay  below — there  at  leugl^ 
appeared,     beyond    all      hope,    the     solemn    and    all-holy    witneaSf 
{jinprupun')   of  the  Saviour's   resurrection ;    and  thus  the   cave,    * 
holy  of  holies,  imaged  the  Saviour's  revival,  and,  after  being  sunk  ii* 
darkness,  came  to  light  again,  and  to  those  who  witnessed  the  sigW 
presented  a  manifest  history  of  the  wonders  which  had  then  beei* 
done,  witnessing  by  facts  more  eloquently  than   by  any  voice 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour." 
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Such  is  tbe  account  given  by  Eusebius^  an  eye-witness,  a  bishop 
of  A  great  See  in  Palestine,  and  one  of  the  most  careful  and  cautious 
historians  and  critics  of  any  age  or  country.     Not  a  word  does  he  say 
aboat  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  means  of  any  miracle  or 
^inne  interposition.      His  iLarrative  implies  throughout  that  the  sit« 
mu  known  to   everybody.      He    does   say  that   the   discovery  was 
^*  beyond  all   hope''   {irafj' tXirlSa  Traaav),    a    phrase  which    implies 
knowledge  of  the  site,  and  which  is  wrongly  rendered  **  beyond  all 
expectation  "  in  all  the  EngliBh  translations  which  I  have  seen.     In 
the  letter  written  by  Constantine  on  the  occasion  to  Macarius,  Bij?liop 
of  Jerusalem  (given  by  Eusebins),  tlie  Emperor  does  speak  of  the  dis- 
covery  of    the    sepulchre  as    **  this  marvel  **  {rou  Bavfiarot:   toi'tuk). 
But  the  meaning  in  both  cases  h  plain.      The  object  of  Trajan  having 
been  to  desecrate  and  eftace  what  he  regarded  as  a  Jewish  shrine,*  it 
oUj^t  indeed  be  considered  **  beyond  all  hope,"  and  a  '*  marvel,"  that 
when  the  superincumbent  buildings  and  artificial  mound  were  removed 
the  sepulchre  was  found  intact.     Trajan  and  his  workmen  evidently 
thought  that  the  huge   mound   of  earth,  crowned   by  a  statue  and 
Umple  to  Astarte,  the   abomination  of  the  Israelites,  would  effectu- 
ally obliterate  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  tbe  Jews.    This  great  mound 
vas  probably  an  imitation  of  the  "  high  places  "  which  Solomon  and 
other  kings  of  Israel  erected  for  the  worship  of  that  impure  deity, 
Tbit  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  thoae^ — including,  I  regret  to  say,  ilajor 
bonder  t — who  sneer  at  **  the  miraculously -discovered  fourth-century 
sil^."     OntT  of  the  most  provoking  features  of  this  controversy  is  the 
*'  damnable  iteration  "  with  which  the  assailants  of  the  traditional  site 
fepeat    each   other's    blunders,    with   the   mechanical   monotony    of 
fiarrote,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  consult  original  authorities,  in- 
dnding  sometimes  so  common  a  book  as  the  Bible.     Let  it  be  under- 
stood, once  for  all,  that  Eusebius  does  not  breathe  a  word  or  hint  of 
Aay  miracle  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre.  He  simply 
te€,  in  a  business-like  way,  excavations  on  a  spot  which  he  assumes 
»y  well  known  as  the  site  of  the  Saviour's  sepulchre.     He  does  not 
«|ft  word  about  Helena  in  this  connection,  though  lie  does  say  that 
^  bmlt  a  church  at  Bethlehem  and  another  on  the  Mount  of  Olivea. 
Kor  does  he  say  anything  about  the  discovery  of  any  crosses.  We  have 
tiie  story  of  Helena's  part  in  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  .Sepulchre  in 
tiiree  historians  who  wrote  a  century  later  than  Eusebins,  and  who,  as 
^  is  appears,  were   never  in  Palestine — ^Theodoret,    Socrates,   and 
^ownnen.     They  attribute  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the 
"wearchea  of  Helena ;  but  not  one  of  them  alludes  to  any  miracle  in 
^  matter.     Sozomen  reports  a  rumour  that  Helena  was  directed  to 


|>a?e  already  shown  that  (iolgotha  was  a.  sacred  Jewish  sbrino  long  before  the 
X«at  Work  in  Palestine,**  p,  571. 
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tbe  site  by  **  a  Hebrew  who  dwelt  in  the  East,  and  who  deri" 
informatiori  from  somedocuraents  which  had  come  to  him  by  iclii 
ance."  *     It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  Theodorot  and  Socrates,  for 
agree  in  the  main  with  Sozoinen.   What  they  all  say  is,  that  new 
Holy  Sepulchre  were  foond  three  crosses,  and  Iving  by  it*elf  TO 
tablet  proclaiming  Christ  king  of  the  Jews.      They  do  not  sajr 
even  the  crosses  were  miraculoaaly  discovered »  but  that  Christ's 
was  identified  by  miracle — TJz.,  the  cnre  of  a  person  to  whose 
the   three  crosses    had  been   applied.       Such    is    the   origin  of 
ignorant  sneers  about  the  *'  miraculously  discovered  '*  site  of  the 
Sepulchre. 

Now  let  it  be  understood  that  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepu 
bas  no  necessary  connection  at  all  with  Helena,  or  the  discovery  of 
crosses.  Eusebius  is  silent  about  both.  At  the  same  time  I  see  nothing 
improbable  in  the  discovery  of  the  crosses,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
tbe  miraculous  identification  of  the  Saviour  s.  We  know  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  bury  the  instruments  of  de<Hth  with  tH? 
corpses  of  the  malefactors.f  It  was  necessary  that  both  the  bodies 
and  crosses  should  be  buried  before  sundown,  Joseph  and  NicodeiMii 
were  too  busy  with  our  Lord's  body  to  attend  to  the  crosses,  iii3 
what  more  likely  than  that  all  three  were  hurriedly  deposited  in  one 
of  the  tomba  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  There,  in  a  rocky  cavity,  and 
protected  from  the  air,  they  would  remain  undecayed  for  centuries 
The  oldest  statue  in  the  world  is  a  wooden  statue  found  in  a  tomb  i& 
Egypt.  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  contemporary  of  EuseHns, 
and  he  makes  repeated  mention  of  Christ's  cross,  which  he  profefs-t^ 
to  have  in  his  possession.  But  the  story  of  the  crosses  mtiFt  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits,  and,  I  repeat,  has  no  connection  at  all  witk 
the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  To  ask  us  to  reject  the  evidmcf 
of  the  traditional  site  becanse  legends  may  have  grown  up  around  it 
most  unreasonable.  Are  the  objectors  prepared  to  give  up  the  fj 
Gospels  because  of  the  apocryphal  ones  ? 

I  have  referred  to  Cyril  of  Jernsalem,  and   I  now  cite  hira 

very  important  witness  on  one  or  two  points.      He  lived  on  the 

and    relates  facts  from   personal   knowledge.      He  says  that  '* 

was  a  garden  where   Christ  was  crucified^  for  though   it  was 

adorned  by  the  gifts  of  the  Emperor  (Constantine),  yet  it  was  fo 

a  garden,  and  the  tokens  and  traces  thereof  remain  (nvfi^ioXa  n 

fiirtt   teal  Tu  \u(JKiv(ty'  t     This  is  an  exceedingly  important  piei 

evidence.      By  Jewish  law  no   gardens  were  allowed  inside  the 

There  was   only  one  exception^a  rose  garden  which  dated  from  A* 

time   of  the  Prophets.  -J     The  Golgotha  garden  must  therefore  haw 

•  '•Eccl.  Hifct."  bk.  ii   c.  i. 

t  *' Accpdit  constietudo  Judneonim  qmbns  Folemne  mstjynienta  sufpHcioruia  jilrt 
cada vera  solatium  obruere"  (Grelsier,  ''  de  «S.  Cit;ce,"  Itnj.  i  p.  37). 
t  *•  Cat€ch."  xiv.  6.  ^  f  tppftr.  jp.  53,  C2. 
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Hat  oae  time  outside  the  walls,  but  not  a  very  long  time,  since 
K  traces  of  it8  having  been  a  garden  were  still  visible  in  Cyrils 
Be  (middle  of  fourth  certury)  ;  bat  it  could  never  have  been  in- 
da  the  second  wall,  else  no  trace  of  its  original  character  would 
&Fe  survived  so  long.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Josephus 
jlkt  this  quarter  of  the  city  was  sparsely  inhabited  at  the  time  of 
b  siege,  and  the  villas  and  gardens  therefore  (Joseph's  included) 
wold  doubtless  have  reinaioed  comparatively  unchanged  for  many 
ears  afterwards.  This  casual  piece  of  evidence  seems  to  me  to 
TOve  conclusively  that  the  traditional  site  could  not  have  been 
rjibin  the  second  wall  at  the  time  of  Christ.  There  is  no  question 
btJut  the  third  wall,  for  it  was  bailt  eleven  years  after  Christ, 
lyjil  aaya  further  that  the  stone  which  was  rolled  away  from  the  door 
i  the  sepulchre  was  still  there  ()i£^/>f  ninupuv  Ktlfumr)*  and  that 
ol^otha  was  not  then  within  Constautine's  church, t  but  distant 
bout  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  the  author  of  the 
^uerary  to  Jerusalem  tells  us. 

Bat  the  exigences  of  s^pace  compel  me  to  omit  a  number  of  other 
MEts,  and  harry  on  to  give  a  summary  of  an  original  argnment 
i  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  traditional  site,  for  which  I  aui 
idebted  to  Mr.  Fiulay^  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  Byzantine 
mpire,  and  which,  unless  it  can  be  upset,  is  suflicient  of  itself  to 
ro/e  beyond  all  question  the  authenticity  of  the  traditional  site, 
he  argijment,  in  brief,  is  as  follows  : 

Assuming,  what  Eusebius  by  implication  denies^  that  there  was 
ny  doubt  about  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Constantino  had  the 
IMans  at  hand  to  determine  it  to  a  mathematical  certainty.  The 
ivH  administration  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  most  perfect  in 
lie  world.      The  inhabited  parts  of  the  Empire  were  mapped  out  with 

Eicision  far  excelling  our  Ordnance  Survey.  Bat  in  no  previous 
d  was  this  so  carefally  done  as  in  the  reign  of  Constantino, 
liictantiu!?.  the  tutor  of  his  son,  gives  a  sketch  of  its  minuteness, 
from  which  we  learn  that  every  field  was  measured,  the  number  and 
bud  of  trees  and  animals  enumerated,  and  also  the  occupants,  slaves 
liuig  distinguished  from  freemen.  Three  copies  were  always  made  of 
Miose  maps  :  one  for  the  imperial  archives  in  Rome,  one  for  the  pro- 
irtncial  record s»  and  the  third  for  local  use.  Maps  of  Jernsalem, 
before  and  after  its  conquest  by  Titus  and  Trajan,  undoubtedly 
ttiated  ;  and  after  it  became  a  Roman  colony^  under  the  name  of 
Elia  Capitol  ina,  the  previous  plans  of  the  city  would  be  carefully 
msed : 

"  Tbe.se  plans  would  lenve  no  doubt  that  the  Temple  of  Venus  stood  over 
site  of  the  tomb  of  our  i^aviour.  Had  the  smallest  doubt  remained, 
easily  have  been  removed  by  actual  measurement  from  some  other 


Catech."  xl  19. 
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•^*'t-r.  ..-.  •:.«: -'t;?!-":*; WiiL  iLe  plaof  chlled  Guiinciii-i 

/  /f '/-^'.r.  ',-?  A;v;-fc*.r-i<A.  4i  ri'.L  utMi  and  n  ounneDcur,  t(-  sieinncLm  idLrfl 
».'.  /  f.  ;.'.  .*r  f^vir  r^:^:,  i^id  dowT-  in  tL*r  plans,  and  inHcsibed  jl -an 
^■'//  V,  'J.'- 1.//.«:  of  ih«r  Cru'.'iixi'yn.  any  pion^  fraod  erf  libfr 
■  ^    \.;.'.'-  '>f  ^>>^^t!»j*iin«r  could  only  Lare  pnrred  injazaois  "»  " 
•'.i«/-    ....  TiiAt  t}i«r  kit*  wart  iso  v€Tifi€$d  we  may  rest  aBHimL. 
''  A*  '•€  itt.'i  I'HfgHt.'t  ixi  th'f  liiue  of  Julian,  would  liatv  j*™^ 
/  *//  ./*/  y  //f  t).<r  ifAtf«irr:he}>  of  CoD^tafitine,  and  rerealed  "Utit-  «uiiIiK! 
>.  ♦.*>:  *n*U:titt'.     Any  ifi>;iiifif:H«rify  in  the  data  on  whidi 
*r-/  i.'U'A  *//  fix  th<;  niUt  of  tiir;  Crucifixion  would  hare 
//  ti...*.*'.  ^f/;iifid  for  *\rii.}ffitiii  the  inference  that  the  CiiTVSuzfr 
/ '  1  ii.*\.nm'itiji\  truth -^  of  thf;ii'  religion  on  the  same  impfsfaes  «£ 

f"f  .\'i  oot  hfivt' remiiiriifj  for  Korte,*  a  }to6kse\\fir  from  Ahou^n 
./,ttA.'  'v/fj/ f.i-ni I j|/ thf;  authenticity  of  the  hite  ;  nor  for  Dr.  Bflkara 
'  tt.nism,  /iivinii,  to  make  the  charitiihle  difioover^'  that  CausosmLi 
•  ^  ,'  i.H^  tti  f.ltii  lti:->Jifjp  MfU'iirius,  ha<l  committed  a  pious  fxaad.* 

'  /*  Mf/f/j'jiiii  to  mil  fliiit  thcro  are  only  two  points  within  «] 
\'t,'>Uih    wliirli    Mill    ineonti'HtJiblo  -    the  isite  of    the    Holy 
'J  <ff'.  '|(  (npln  of  tliii  .h>\vH,     P^rom  these  two  points,  and  iIm- 
tt\t*iyit*t\t\t\iit\  fifiiiiin'H  of  Mount  Sion  iind  the  valley  of  T]rrop(Bca.v*i 

..  tii/i*iiti/  |iioriiiiii  (o  thtMiidi'ntification  of  the  rest If  hvs^t 

;'/"  Htt/  litf  111  liy  I'olljH^'nil  ovi(U>nre,  it  muKb  be  admitted  that  it  Jub^ 
t  >i  t  iti,,t„hiiun  I'oiilij  hot  poHKJhly  have  l)ecn  mistaken  in  identifncf 
,"  '.)  tli<  Itifly  Mc|itilrhn*,  and  tiiut  ('liriHtianK  cannot  have  transfenfdl 
,('  hi^in  i\it.  ii|iiil.  \\\iu\  on  hy  him  in  his  time.  We  may  conseqnentlTi 
,1'  I  i\f  ..iii.lh.il  (lia(,  wlion  \V4t  vit*w  the  marble  tomb  now  standing ii 
I.  if  \i  ttl  Hill  Kri'in  icrtion  nl  JorusaU^m,  we  really  look  on  the  site  c£ 
.  ^.  J' I'M    Dull    »ii.^    lipwn    in    tho    rov'k   in   the   place  where   JefiQ^ 

,    I'  ih'  'I      I 

K'ii    t'lnltiy'it  ai>ruinniit  Ih  all  tho  more  valaable  becanBOy  from 
,<  M  |4ioni«liiil  t-iiiilitl«MuM«  in  his  own  |K)sition,  he  throws  all 
i^nthiHiin  ovi  iliuiu'il.  nuikini;  admissions  which  are  untenable, 
M  II  IimmI-  In  I  hi:  hmlllliiu  ituionir  «lows  and  Christians  as  to  the 
III-       I  tiiuK  iiliimii  (hat  tboro  wiis  no  break  at  all  in  the  Ch 
iMilili  '11    iitiii  i((ihi>  in  (ho  J\'\\ish  till  their  expulsion  from  J< 

It       I  IM|i<1i 

1  Hill  nntt  I  (Mi  «>\oi  tho  ohiof  obiectivnis  that  hare  been  vsfgi 
j^itiit-l  lli«<  hmlklUMud  i^\\^\  and  I  lv&;iii  with  Kobinson,  theablestof 
\^^,  ii|i|ii>li>i»  H«'  ^  luuiiaMx  tksks  us  to  Ivlieve  that  the  whole  tbiiV 
I  MM  •  II  nl»«n-.  Iw*n»l  "  b\  \\»n^t;kut"uo  or  tho  ecolesiastics  of  Jerafialeiii 
rh.*l  .»».«•»*•'*•*»"»  -'K^'^N  •  i»^'^v  Kv»l»i I'. >ov/s  prx\-udi^>es  warped  his  reasoi 
»»  «u,  h  *i  \lk".»« '»  0\M  ho  sx'uM  ivr  mv  ti:o  absurdity  of  his  assertiflBi 
\  iM^»u.  \\*^\\\\  «"»•.(  hi^Nx*  .1'.'.  N-V-.v:  <.»rur.t,  for  argument's  ttk% 
S*i  v\'u-i  \\\\\y^s\  \l.k^^*•^"•,  l';'.>oo-.  X.  jvvl  :!:e  rv*t,  were  engaged  il 
,  ,v»m.j»".*k\  »x»  i»wk!»u  v^:>  »M  «v'i\\>-.  ,:-.*  o:*.  C2ri«ceiidom  ;  yet  wW 
■,sM»  »*.  "  v'S.vVi         ^■..u^l■^:v  l":<bop  of  Jerusalem, »J» 
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believed  that  if  lie  could  get  the  Emperor  to  Banction  the 
ged  discovery  of  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  would  add 
dty  and  importance  to  his  See.  Very  well.  But  why  choose  a 
which,  pnmH  fncv\  would  appear  to  be  a  wrong  one,  since  it 
I  within  the   third  wall,  and   Christ  was  crucified  *' without   the 

t?  To  say  nothing  of  the  certain  detection  of  the  fraud  by 
mtine'a  officials,  why  take  upon  himself  the  grataitoas  task  of 
g  that  &  sepulchre  which  was  then  within  the  wall  was  ontside 
ihtee  centuries  before?  The  more  unprincipled  we  prove  the 
xyverers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  have  l>een,  the  less  likely  they 
le  to  commit  'the  folly  with  which   Robinson   credits  them.     The 

tf  of  the  site  inside  the  wall  was  plainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  decisive  evidence  adduced  by 
lay  was  available  in  case  of  doubt.  But  there  was  no  doubt,  or 
lebins  would  have  referred  to  it.  So  far  from  it,  he  speaks 
>tighout  as  of  a  fact  within  his  knowledge.  And  in  his  Pauegyric 
Oonstantine,  some  time  afterwards^  he  declares  emphatically  that 
itine  built  his  church  on  * '  the  very  spot ''  of  Christ's  sepulchre.  * 
le  says  further  that  this  spot  was  then  '*  in  the  middle  of  the 
which  had  grown  in  that  direction  after  the  ruin  of  the  old 
Titos  and  Trajan.  Nothing  but  absolute  knowledge  of  the  true 
account  for  so  unlikely  a  choicet  It  is  a  case  to  which  we 
fcpply  Tertullian  s  argument,  Cndo  quia  impomhh:  The  choice 
impossible  one  without  demonstrative  evidence,  and  the  fact 
never  questioned  by  the  bitter  enemies  of  Christianity, 
Pagan,  is  a  proof  that  it  could  not  have  been.  The  Jews, 
acular,  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  prove  that 
i&tantine's  Christian  church  did  not  occupy  the  sacred  shrine  of 
gotha.  They  must  have  known  that  the  early  Christians  built  an 
iment  on  the  fact  that  Christ's  sepulchre  occupied  the  traditional 
of  Adam's,  so  that,  as  death  came  to  all  by  the  fall  of  the  first 
un,  life  came  to  all  by  the  resurrection  of  the  second  on  the  same 

tit  is  possible  that  St.  Paul,  who  was  so  fond  of  applying 
giee  from  Jewish  traditions,  may  have  had  that  idea  in  hia  mind 
Jor.  XV.  2*2.  The  Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  as  we  have 
quote  his  words  in  that  eenge. 
e  arguments  on  which  Bobinson  mainly  relies  are  three  :  the 
Ltion  of  the  Tyropceon  Valley,  of  the  Hill  of  Acra,  and  of 
idkiah's  Pooh  The  first  two  need  not  detain  ns,  since  it  is  now 
ly  admitted  that  Robinson  was  entirely  wrong.  But  Robin- 
champ  d*'  haiaii/c  is  the  position  of  Hezekiah^s  Pool.  And 
mnst  observe  on  the  eagerness  with  which  these  decriers  of 
become  themselves  the  most  slavish  of  traditionists,  the 
it  they  fall  in  with  any  tradition  which  seems  to  support  their 
•  "  De  Laud,  Const./'  c.  iif. 
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theories.  Robinson  is  a  ecomer  of  any  tradition  M^hich  tells  in  favoar 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  traditional  site,  but  swallows  greedily  mj 
tradition  that  tells  against  it.  The  Pool  of  HezekLab  is  a  palmiiy 
instance.  It  has  never  been  known  by  that  name  by  Jew,  or  natiw 
Christian,  or  Mossuiraan.  The  name  is,  in  fact,  a  monkish  tradition 
of  modern  date,  without  a  shred  of  evidence  to  support  it  But 
Robinson  accepts  it,  and  builds  the  following  argument  upon  it: 
It  ia  clear  from  the  Bible  that  Hezekiah  a  Pool  was  within  the  wall 
But  it  is  close  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  therefore  the  Holy  Sepulcliw 
must  have  been  within  the  old  walL  But  which  old  wall  ?  Clearlj 
the  first,  if  it  is  Hezekiah's  Pool ;  and  that  would  prove  too  mack, 
for  nobody  believes  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ia  within  the  fin! 
wall.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  track  ail  the  fallacies  of  Robinsofl'i 
elaborate  argumentation,  for  it  can  be  refuted  by  a  simple  teat.  If 
Fiobinson  had  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  his  Bible,  be  would  hii?e 
read  as  follows  :  **  This  same  Hezekiab  also  stopped  the  upper  water- 
coarse  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  d 
the  city  of  David/'  *  The  spurious  Hezekiah's  Pool  is  not  in  the 
city  of  David,  and  is  on  the  norlk^  not  the  wcsty  side  of  it. 

^Nluch  has  been  made  out  of  the  silence  of  Eusebins  about  any  tr»^ 
dition  as  to  the  site  of  Grolgotha  and  the  erection  of  an  idolatBjos 
temple  on  it  by  Trajan,  xls  to  the  first,  writers  do  not  call  attention 
to  any  tradition  about  sites  which  everybody  knows  and  nobody  dis- 
putes. Would  an  author  describing  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  think  il 
necessary  to  quote  any  tradition  as  to  its  site?  The  fact  tkal 
Eusebius  does  not  mention  Trajan  by  name  aa  the  founder  of 
Temple  of  Venus  on  Golgotha  proves  nothing.  Jerome,  among  cod* 
temporary  writers,  does  mention  him  ;  t  and  it  is  Eusebius^s  habit  to 
use  periphrases  of  that  sort  instead  of  proper  names.  Just  as  lit 
designates  Trajan  and  bis  coadjutors  by  the  words  *'  ungodly  ineB| 
fio  he  means  Diocletian  v/hen  he  speaks  of  **  tyrants  of  our  days 
essayed  to  fight  against  the  God  of  all,  and  oppressed  His  Church,' 
''tyrannical  slavery,"  i.e.,  the  sovereignty  of  Maxentins;  **  ne 
came  that  some  dreadful  wild  beast  was  attacking,'*  &c. — i.e.,  Lici 
And  in  the  third  book  and  thLrty-third  chapter  of  the  same  work 
says  of  Constantine's  church  that  *'  on  the  very  s]iot  which  witn 
tbe  Saviour's  sufferings  a  new  Jerusalem  was  built  over 
^«i'Tdff/jfj<iw7roc)  the  one  so  celebrated  of  old,  which,  since 
foul  stain  of  guilt  brought  on  it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord, 
experienced  the  last  extremity  of  desolation,  the  effect  of  di 
judgment  on  its  impious  people.    It  was  opposite  this  city  that  tlw 

•  II.  Cbron.  xxjtii.  30. 

t  But  we  arc  not  dependent  on  Jerome  or  EuiebSws  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
of  Yenws  on  Golgotha  in  Trajan's  time.     It  is  engraved  on  the  coins  of  his  mi 
Ajntoninus  l*in5*.     Trajan  dt'secrated  Lhe  two  print" ipal  shrines  of  the  Jews — tho 
the  Temple  with  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  of  Golgotha  with  a  statue  and  idok 
x\iQs  of  the  goddess  who  was  the  evil  geniasof  the  Jews  before  the  Captivitj* 

;  ■•  Vit.  Couar;'  i.  VI ;  L  20;  i.  4U. 
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Kmperor  now  began  to  rear  a  trc^phy  of  the  Saviour's  victory  over 
tieath/'  Fram  the  words  avrnrpflfrtuwoi:  rf}  iraXnitt  Finlay  infers  **  that 
the  temple  of  V^nus  was,  even  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  without  the 
walls/"  *  But  I  have  already  pointed  oat  that  elsewhere  Eusebius 
fpeab  of  the  site  as  being  iv  /ttVti?  of  the  city.  The  passage, 
ha^ever,  is  a  striking  oue,  and  makes  strongly  for  the  traditional 
site.  By  the  New  Jerusalem  Ensebius  meant,  not  the  new  city,  but 
the  new  Church,  with  reference  to  St.  John^s  use  of  the  expression  in 
the  Apocalypse  (xxi.  2).t  But  by  **  the  Old  Jerusalem"  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  means  Jerusalem  within  the  second  wall.  It  was 
"right  opposite"  that  Old  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  outside  of  it^ 
that  Constantine's  church  was  built.  The  space  between  the  second 
ftcd  third  walls  was  only  twenty-six  years  old  when  the  City  was 
taken  by  Titus,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  included  in  the  *'01d 
Jerusalem  '*  Eusebius  had  probably  also  in  his  mind  the  site  of  the 
old  Temple,  and  the  description  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  "straight 
opposite  "  the  Temple  is  strictly  accurate,  but  does  not  fib  the  new  site 
at  all.  It  is  an  example  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  assailants  of 
the  traditional  site  write  that  ^fajor  Conder  tells  us  that  '*  Eusebius 
gives  a  long  description  of  the  growth  of  New  Jerusalem,  to  account  for 
the  position  of  Constantine's  sit^  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  town/'J 
The  description  is  of  the  building  of  a  churchy  not  the  growth  of  ii 
town ;  and  as  to  its  length,  it  occupies  fifteen  lines  of  Greek. 

As  I  have  quoted  Major  Conder,  I  will  notice  here  a  military 
wgument  against  the  traditional  site  which  he  thinks  fatal  to  its 
authenticity.  Assuming,  without  any  evidence,  the  direction  of  the 
second  wall,  he  finds  thac  if  we  make  it  exclude  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
it  would  run  through  a  valley  commanded  by  high  ground,  and  it 
i*  aa  axiom  of  military  science  that  "'  fortresses  stand  on  bills,  not 
tn  deep  ravines."  I  reply — (1)  That  Major  Conder  assumes  the  point 
in  dispute— namely,  the  topography  of  the  second  wall.  (2)  Though 
iis  axiom  applies  to  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  fortress  and  its  encom- 
passing wall,  it  does  not  apply  to  subsequent  walls  to  surround  the 
^t^nsion  of  population  outside  the  original  fdrtress.  Considerations 
^ot  entirely  military  would  then  come  in,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
•^' *--ice  of  the  rising  ground  from  the  farthest  limit  of  population. 
-s  A  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the  wall  of  ancient  Jeru- 
?m  did  pass  through  a  valley.  See  2  Chronicles  xxvi,  9  ;  Neheniiah 
.13. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  something  about   Mr,  Haskett  Smith's 
irgnnients  against  the  old  site  and  in  favour  of  the  new,  as  he  is  the 
Coryphens  of  those  who  appeal  for  funds  to  buy   "  Gordon's 
'toh.*'       But  really  it  is  difficult  to   discuss   his  hrotkun'  and  his 

*  ••  History  ol  Greece,"  \.  473. 

1^  See  Valerius  in  toe.  correcting  the  mistake  of  Socrates. 

:::  "  Tent  Work  in  Palestiae;'  362. 
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letters  to  the  Times  in  terms  which  shall  be  at  once  accurate  uid 
courteona.  In  all  my  experience  in  controversy  I  have  seldom  seea 
80  much  nonsense  packed  into  so  small  a  space,  "  We  know,"  lie 
says — he  is  never  troubled  with  any  doubts — "  that  the  site  wis 
lostj''  and  he  appeals  to  '*  the  flight  of  the  Christians  to  Pel  la  "  and 
**  the  complete  desolation  in  which  the  city  lay  nnder  the  Emperor 
Trajan."  But  when  he  asks  us  to  accept  his  own  site  we  find  that, 
it  was  never  lost  at  all,  for  he  quotes  Jewish  traditions  to  identify 
the  knoll  beyond  the  Damaacns  Gate  with  Golgotha,  and  gravely 
argues  that  the  site  was  so  well  known  to  the  early  Christians  that 
they  built  chui'ches  and  excavated  graves  on  the  spot  in  order  to 
worship  and  be  buried  "  near  their  Lord."  Golgotha,  he  tells  us, 
was  the  Jews'  "  plac«  of  execution,"  and  was  sarronnded  with  graves ; 
a  place  therefore  which  was  "  an  accursed  spc^t/'  A  conclusive  reiisoiii 
why  a  rich  Jew,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  could 
not  have  had  his  villa  and  garden  there.  It  was  also  *'  the  recognia^A 
place  of  cracifixion."  But  crucifixion  was  not  a  Jewish  punish-ji 
ment,  and  the  Romans,  as  is  plain  from  JosephuSj  had  no  "  recogniseii 
place  of  crucifixion."  The  emphasis  which  all  four  Evangelists  lay  Ofl;) 
Golgotha  I  have  explained  by  its  traditional  association  with  Adam's^ 
burial  J  and  it  was  probably  because  it  was  regarded  as  a  holy  place  byi 
the  Jews  that  Pilate  ordered  Jesus  and  the  two  robbers  to  be  cniciiiedj 
there,  just  as  he  insulted  them  by  the  title  which  he  put  on  the  cross.| 
He  did  violence  to  his  conscience  in  yielding  to  their  clamours,  and, 
he  took  this  method  of  revenging  himself. 

A  Roman  pavement  has  been  discovered  in  the  basement  of  tiaj 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Sion,  which  some  identify  with  Gabbatha» 
the  pavement  of  the  PrLetorium,  from  which  Jesus  was  led  out  m 
Golgotha,  "  The  pavement  points  nnmistakably  in  the  direction  ol 
the  Damascus  Gate,"  says  ^Ir,  Haskett  Smith,  "  and  is  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  so-called  *  Via  Dolorosa/  which  leads  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.'*  As  if  streets  always  ran  in  a  straight  linCij 
and  were  never  at  right  angles  with  the  pavements  of  the  houseii 
which  they  pass !  The  summit  of  Olivet  is  seen  from  Mr.  Smiths 
spurious  site,  and  Jesus  would  thus  have  been  comforted  by  seeing 
from  Ht3  cross  the  scene  of  **  His  crowning  triumph  "  at  the  AsceD" 
sion.  But  the  summit  of  Olivet  is  also  seen  from  the  old  site ;  and. 
moreover,  Christ  did  not  ascend  from  the  summit  of  Olivet,  but  frori 
Bethany  (St.  Luke  xxiv,  50),  which  is  some  distance  below  the  summit 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  invisible  both  fro^ 
the  summit  and  from  Jerusalem*  After  the  Ascension  the  discipW 
*' returned  from  the  mount  called  Olivet''  (Acts  i.  12),  for  Bethaoj 
is  on  Olivet,  and  three  roads  lead  from  it  to  Jenisalem  ;  one,  a  foolj 
path,  over  the  summit.  "  The  tomb  was  never  finished,'*  Mr»  SmiM 
tells  US.     Where  did  he  learn  that  ?     Where  he  learnt  all  his  faci 
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—from  his  own  imagination.     There  in  no  authority  for  the  statement 
either  in  the  Gospels  or  in  ecclesiastical  history.     He  could  not  have 
been  better  acquainted   with   the  tomb    if   he    had    been    Joseph  of 
Ariiuathea's  architect,  for  he  not  only  tells    us  all   about  its  internal 
[tad  external  arrangements,  but  gives  the  reaaons  for  them.      It  was 
once  occupied."    How  does  he  know  that  it  was  only  once  occupied  ? 
a  letter    written    to   the     Times  of  September  24.   1892,  Major 
[Conder  says  that  be   *'  was   present   at   the  excavation  of  '  Gordon's 
tomb'  in  1873,  and  found  in  it  the  remains  of  the  bones  of  a  large 
number  of  persons."     That   was   an  awkward   fact  for  Mr.   Haskett 
Jmith's  assertion    in  Murray's   Handbookj  and   in  his  pamphlet  on 
I*  Calvary  and  the  Tomb  of  Christ."      But  Mr,   Smith   is  proof  alike 
iinst  tlie  logic  of  reason    and   the   logic   of  facts.     He  wrote  to 
le  Tunc3  to   say  that   "  no   one  of  experience  will  for  a  moment 
ly"  that  **  Gordon's  tomb  at  Jerusalem   has  been  used  at   some 
as    a   place    of  general    interment.'       But  it  was    Mr,  Smith 
ilf,    and    he    only,    who    had  denied   it   by  asserting  that  the 
jab  had  been  only  *^once  occupied,"  and  by  one  body.     In  a  tomb 
"Gordon's"  were  found  '*  two   memorial   stones,  whicb  almost 
to  settle  the  question.*'     On   one  of  these   are  inscribed   the 
"Buried  near  his  J^rd."     On   the   other:  "To   Nonus  and 
Jaesimus,    deacons    of    the    church   of  the  Witness  of  the    Eesur- 
nction  of  Christ."      Here  at  last,  I  will  frankly  admit,   is   a  piece 
evidence    which,   if  it  can    be  substantiated,   *'  appears  to    settle 
le  question."'       In    the    close    neighbourhood     are   the    ruins    of 
I  Stephen's  church,  and  also  another  ruin  which  Mr*  Smith  take.? 
)r&  church.      And  bi.s  theory  is  that    one  of    those  two  churcbes 
)r8  in    early    days    the    title    which     is    inscribed    on   the    tomb- 
Now  if  he  can  prove  that  point,  I  will    admit   at   once  that 
has  overthrown  my  argument  for  the  traditional  site.      The  question 
ien  is,  have  we    any  evidence  t-o  sliow  that  there  was  a  cburch  in 
hmsalem  which  bore  that  title,  and  where  it  was  situated  ?     Let  us 
Eusebius  in  mauy'plaoes  refers  to  a  church  called  '*  the   Martyry 
tiie  llesnrrection  *' ;  and  when  the  Arian  Council  of  Tyre  adjourned 
Jemsalem,  soon  after  the  Nicene  Council,  they  assembled  at  "  the 
iviottr's  Martyry."       Bede   also  speaks  of  a   church   in  Jerusalem, 
is  called  the  ^fartyry  "  (**  qua?  Martyrum  appellatur '')♦*    Cyril 
Jerusalem  also  makes  several  references  to  it,  and  in  one  place  he 
why  it  should  not,  after  the  manner  of  other  churches,  have  been 
led  the  chorcli  of  Golgotha,  or  of  the  Resurrection,  instead  of  *'  the 
yry  of  the  Eesnrrection  ?  "  and  he  sugc^ests  an  explanation.t 

'•I>bLoc.  SaTiPt..c.  Ji. 

; >4f  T^>  X67V,  |tT7  jcarA  rdr  Xoiirdf  EifKXTjfffas  6  rov   VoXyoOd  Kai  t^^  avaardinuii  oi'Tot 
RMfKifffia  tcaXtirat,  aWi.  MafiTi'piov;' AW  Xtrut  6iii  ritv  irpo<p:^Ti}if   t^j^  itVdura.    Ei's 
'ifardctais  fxov  fi*y  (xapTvfuw, — Cyril,  *'  Catecli,"  si  v.  C. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  charch  ia  Jeriisal 
early  days  which  wsia  called  ''the  Martyry  of  the  liesarrection,'^ an 
occupied  the  site  of  Golgotha.  Have  we  any  clue  to  the  historj'  ac 
position  of  that  church  ?  I  am  sorry  for  Mr.  Haskett  Smith,  for 
is  always  painful  to  have  one's  fond  illusions  shivered.  But  tl 
plain  truth  is  that  '*  the  Martyry  of  the  Resurrection  "  is  the  histor 
title  of  the  charch  which  Constaotine  huslfc  at  Golgotha,  and  whk 
is  now  known  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  And  the  two  deacons,  Norn 
and  OnesimuSj  were  deacons  of  that  church.  It  is  the  only  churc 
in  Jerusalem  which  ever  bore  that  title.  And  the  Christian  svmbol 
of  which  Mr.  Smith  makes  so  much,  undoubtedly  belong  to  Crnsadio 
times.  What  are  we  to  think  of  an  archaeologist  who,  writing  in  tli 
character  of  an  expert,  professes  to  have  supplied  us  with  a  case  i 
favour  of  "  Gordon's  tomb,"  in  which  there  is  *' actually  not  a  lin 
missing  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  connects  this  tomb  with  tl 
sepulchre  of  Christ,"  *  and  yet  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  masti 
the  alphabet  of  the  facts  with  which  he  has  to  deal  ?  Mr.  Smith,  to 
like  Dr,  Robinson,  has  neglected  to  consult  his  Bible,  We  learn  fro 
St.  Mark  xyL  5,  tbat  on  pas^^ing  from  the  outer  into  the  inner  chamb 
of  Christ's  Sepulchre,  the  loculus  for  the  body  was  on  the  right,  ar 
it  ia  so  in  the  real  tomb.  In  "  Gordon's  tomb''  it  is  on  the  left. 
may  also  add  here,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  on  page  1? 
as  to  other  family  tombs  on  the  traditional  site,  that  the  tombs  whif 
bear  the  names  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus,  near  tt 
Holy  Sepulchie^  are  undoubtedly  Jewish  tombs  of  a  date 
than  the  time  of  Christ. 

My  space  is  exhausted  ;  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
that  the  new  site  cannot,  and  that  the  old  site  niustj  be  the  true  sit 
And  the  method  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  ne 
.site  appears  to  me  more  reprehensible  even  than  their  conclnflio 
It  is  an  example  of  the  criticism  which  seeks  to  s<ubstitute  the  dogmi 
of  a  "verifying  faculty  "in  the  critic  for  arguments  which  can  1 
fairly  tested,  and  thus  undertakes  to  tell  us  for  certain,  not  only  wb 
portions  of  ancient  books  were,  or  were  not,  written  by  the  authc 
whose  names  they  bear,  but  even  what  parts  of  our  Lord's  disconH 
were,  or  were  not,  spoken  by  Him.  I  have  a  profound  distrost 
these  *'  verifying  faculties,"  and  we  have  a  specimen  of  their  arrogi 
fallacy  in  the  futile  assault  on  the  traditional  site  of  the  H 
Sepulchre. 

Malcolm  MacC< 


♦  *' Calvary  and  the  Tomb  of  Christ,"  p.  15. 
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IR.  E.  B.  LA^NIN'S  paper  in  the  January  number  of  tke  Cox- 
TEMPOUAkY  Review  on  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  is  so 
brilliatit,  so  well-informed,  and  so  interesting  that  one  has  the  con- 
'wioasness  of  being  cenaorious  in  taking  exception  to  an  incidental 
deUil  of  that  masterly  performance,  lint  sincr  the  point  is  one  of 
lomd  importance,  and  as  since  I  perhaps  can  bring  to  bear  on  it 
more  knowledge  of  a  personal  chara,cter  tliaii  ^[r.  Lanin  would 
s«em  to  possess,  I  venture  to  adyance  some  comments  on  one  of  bis 
stfttement^. 
Mr.  Laniri  observes  :  "  ilarvellons  personal  courage  is  not  a  striking 
iteristic  of  the  dynasty  of  the  llomanoffs  as  it  was  of  the 
Euglish  Tudors/*  It  will  be  conceded  that  periods  materially  govern 
conditions  under  which  sovereig-ns  and  their  royal  relatives  have 
ind  opportunities  for  proving  their  personal  courage.  The  Tudor 
dynasty  had  ended  before  the  Romanoff  dynasty  began.  It  is  true. 
ie«6,  that  the  ending  of  the  former  with  tb©  death  of  Elizabeth  in 
503  occurred  only  a  few  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  latter  by 
Reelection  to  the  Tzarship  of  Michiiel  Feodorovitz  Romanoff  in  1G12. 
it  of  the  five  sovereigns  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  it  happened  that 
ly  one,  Henry  VI L,  the  first  monarch  of  that  dynasty,  found  or 
made  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  marked — scarcely  perhaps  of 
ttiBrvellous  '* — personal  courage  ;  and  thus  Mr,  Lanin's  selection  of 
ie  Tttdor  dynasty  as  furnishing  a  contrasting  illustration  in  the 
sr  of  personal  courage  to  that  of  the  Romanoffs  is  not  particu- 
rlj  fortunate.  Henry  VIII.  was  only  once  in  action  ;  he  shared  in 
skirmish  known  as  the  *'  Battle  of  the  Spurs  "  because  of  the 
precipitate  flight  of  the  French  horse.  Edward  VI,  died  at  the  age 
sixteen,  and  the  two  remaining  sovereigns  of  the  dynasty  were 
len,  of  whom  it  is  true  that  Elizabeth  was  a  strong  and  vigorous 
bat  in  the  nature  of  things   had   no   opportunity  for  showing 
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"  marvellous  personal  courage.  *  Henry  VII.  literally  found  his 
crown  in  tiie  heart  o£  the  mvlec  on  Bosworth  field  j  it  matters  not 
which  of  the  alternative  stories  is  correct,  that  he  himself  killed 
Richard,  or  that  Richard  was  killed  in  the  act  of  striking  him  & 
desperate  blow.  But  Henry  at  Bosworth  in  M8o  still  belonged  to 
the  days  of  chivalry^— to  an  era  in  which  monarchs  were  also  armoar- 
clad  knights,  who  headed  charges  in  person,  and  gave  and  took  witli 
speafi  sword,  and  battle-axe.  Long  before  Peter  the  Great,  more 
than  two  centuries  after  Bosworth,  foamed  at  the  month  with  rage, 
and  hacked  with  his  sword  at  his  panic-stricken  troops  fleeing  froni 
the  field  of  Narva  on  that  winter  day  of  1 700,  the  face  of  warfare 
had  altered,  and  the  m6tv:r  of  the  commander,  were  be  sovereign  or 
were  he  subject,  had  undergone  a  radical  change. 

Of  a  family  of  the  human  race  it  is  not  rationally  possible  to 
predicate  a  typical  generic  characteristic  of  mind.  A  physical  cbar- 
acteristic  will  endure  down  the  generations,  as  witness  the  Hapsburg 
lip  and  the  swarthy  complexion  of  the  Finch-Hattons,  in  the  face  of 
alliances  from  outside  the  races  ;  but,  save  as  regards  one  exception, 
there  is  no  assurance  of  a  continuous  inheritance  of  mental  attribntea. 
What  a  contrast  is  there  between  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  father; 
between  George  III.  and  his  successor  ;  between  the  present  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  his  hapless  son ;  between  the  genial,  wistful,  and  well- 
intentioned  Alexander  II.  of  Russia  and  the  monarch  whom  Mr.  Unia 
has  depicted  so  graphically  !  But  1  have  reserved  one  exception  to 
the  absence  of  assurance  of  inherited  mental  attributes— one  mental 
feature  in  which  identity  takes  the  place  of  dissimilarity,  and  e^eii 
of  actual  contrast.  And  that  feature — that  inherited  characteristic 
of  a  race  whose  progenitors  happily  possessed  it — is  personal  courflge* 

Take,  for  example,  the  Hohenzollern?.    One  need  not  hark  back  t^> 
Carlyle's  original  Conrad,  the  seeker  of  his  fortune  who  tramped  dowa 
from  the  ancestral  cliff-castle   on   his    way    to    take   service    imile^ 
Barbarossa»     Before  and  since  the  **  Grosse  Kurfurst  "  there  has  beea 
no  Hohenzollern  who  has  not  been  a  brave   man.      He  himself  w** 
the  hero  of  Fehrbellin*      His  son,  the  first  king  of  the  line,  Carlyle'* 
*'  Expensive    Herr,'^  was   **  valiant  in  action  "  during  the  third  war  of 
Louis  XIV.     Tbe  rugged  Frederick  William,  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  had  his  own  tough  piece  of  war  against  the  volcanic  Cliarl^^ 
XII.  of  Sweden,  and  did  a  stout  stroke  of  hard  fighting  at  Malplaquet- 
Of  FritK  himself  the  world  has  full  note.      Bad,  seusual,  debauched 
Hoheozollern  as  was  his  successor  Frederick  the  Fat,  he  had  fougl*'*' 
stoutly  in    his    youth-time   under  his   illustrious    uncle.       His   sot^» 
Frederick  William  III.,  overthrown  by  Napoleon,  who  called   him 
*'  corporal,"  did  good  soldierly  work  in  the  '"  "War  of  Liberation/'  an< 
fought  his  way  to  Paris  in  181  L     Kis  eldest  son,  Frederick  Williai*^ 
IV.,  the  vague,  benevolent  dreamer  whom  Punch  used  to  call  "  Kjh^ 
Clicquot "  and  who  died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  even  he,  too,  as  i 
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fid  distinguished  himself  inthu  **  War  of  Liberation,"  and  in  the 
ing  during  the  subsequent  ad  ranee  on  Paiis,  As  for  grand  old 
1^  L,  the  real  maker  of  the  German  Empire  on  the  quid  fticii 
ttifm^  facit  per  s<  axiom,  he  died  a  veteran  of  many  wars.  He 
lot  Beventeen  when  he  won  the  Iron  Cross  by  a  service  of  con- 
Idus  gallantry  under  heavy  fire.  He  took  his  chances  in  the 
I  fire  at  K5ni?fgrutz  and  again  on  the  afternoon  of  Gravelotte. 
a  Hohen/jollem  of  then?  all  but  shared  as  became  their  race  in 
bngers  of  the  great  wai  of  1870-71 — even  Prince  George,  the 
ts  composer,  the  only  non-soldier  of  the  family,  tmik  the  field, 
lam's  noble  son,  whose  premature   death    neither  Germany  nor 

Eld  has  yet  ceased  to  deplore,  took  the  lead  of  one  army  ;  hie 
7,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  a  great  commander  and  a  brilliant 
,  was  the  leader  of  another.  One  of  his  brothers,  Prince  Albert 
ilder,  made  the  campaign  as  cavalry  chief;  whose  son  Prince 
ft  junior,  now  a  veteran  Field-Marshal,  commanded  a  brigade  of 
^•cavalry  with  a  skill  and  daring  not  wholly  devoid  of  recklasfc- 
I  Another  brother,  IVince  Charles,  the  father  of  the  "  Red 
pe;'  made  the  campaign  with   the  Royal  headquarters ;  Princi* 

rb,  a  cousin  of  the  sovereign  and  head  of  the  Prussian  Kary, 
horse  shot  under  him  on  thu  battle-field  of  Gravelotte, 
trait  of    personal    courage   has    markedly  characterised    the 
of  Hanover.     As  King  of  England,  George  I.  did  no  Cghtingj 
ore  he  reached  that  position  he  had  distinguished  himself  in 
a  little  ;  against  the  Danes  and  Swedes  in  1700,  and  in  high 
nd  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  from    1701  to  1700. 
ion  while  yet  young  had  displayed  conspicuous  valour  in   the 
^  of  Oudenarde ;   and  he  was  the  last  British  monarch  who  took 
|[i  actual  warfare.    Cumberland  had  no  meritorious  attribute  save 
personal  courage  ;  but  that  virtue  in  him  wi,3  uuaeniable.      At 
en  he  was  wounded  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  ;  at  Fontenoy 
martial  boy  "  was  ever  in  the  heart  of  the  fiercest  fire,  fighting 
Bpiritaal  white  heat"     His  grand-nephew  the  Duke  of  York 
nnforttmate  soldier,  but  his  personal  courago  was  unquestioned, 
present  reign  a  cousin  and  a  son  of  the  Sovereign  have  done  good 
ie  in  the  field,  and  that  venerable  lady  herself,  in  situations  of  per- 
jdanger,  has  consistently  maintained  the  calm  -  :ourag«  of  her  race, 
'•LaiiixL  has  written  that  *' marvellous  personal  courage  i?  not 
IriHng    characteristic  of   the  dynasty  of  the  Romanoffs/'      Hr. 
b  an  exception  to  this  quasi-indictment  in  favonr  of  the  Empwoi 
iolas,  who,    he   admits,    **  was  absolutely   Ignorant  *>£  fear,  and 
face  a  band  of  insurgentB  with  the  calm  sel£'p->sseasion  of  a 
lerd  surveying  bis  bleating  sheep."     The  monarch  who  at  tne 
Bnt  of  his  accession  illustrated  the  dominant  force  of  his  character 
Kafronting   amid  the  bullet   fire   the  ferocious  mutiny  of  half  an 
*  cordis,  and  who   crushed   the  bloodthirsty  einaik  with  dnuntless 
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resolution  and  iron  liaiid  j  the  man  who,  facing  the  populace  of  St 
Petersburg,  crazed  with  terror  of  the  cliolera  and  red  with  the  blood 
of  slaughtered  physicians,  cowed  its  panic- fary  by  commandiug  it  in 
the  sternest  tones  of  his  sonorous  voice  to  kneel  in  the  dust  and 
propitiate  by  prayers  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty — such  a  mim  is 
scarcely,  perhaps,  adequately  characterised  by  the  expression  employed 
by  Mr.  Lanin.  i 

But  setting  aside  this  instance  of  the  fearlessness  of  Nicholas,  (acta 
appear  to  refute  pretty  conclusively  that  gentleman's  reflection  on  the ' 
personal  courage  of  the  Romanoffs,  No  purpose  can  be  served  by 
cumbering  the  record  by  going  back  into  the  period  of  Kussia's  semi- 
civilisation  ;  illustrations  from  three  generations  may  reasonably ' 
suffice.  At  Austerlitz  Alexander  I.  was  close  up  to  the  fighting  line 
in  the  Pratzen  section  of  that  great  battle,  and  so  recklessly  did  he 
expose  himself  that  the  report  spread  rearward  that  he  had  fallen.  He 
was  riding  with  Moreau  in  the  heart  of  the  bloody  turmoil  of  Dreedeji 
when  the  French  cannon-ball  mortally  wounded  the  renegade  Frendi 
general,  and  he  was  splashed  by  the  hitter's  blood.  Moreaa  Lad 
insisted  on  riding  on  the  outside,  else  the  ball  which  caused  his  deatli 
would  certainly  have  struck  Alexander.  That  moEareh  participated 
actively  and  forwardly  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  campaign  of 
1811  which  culminated  in  the  allied  CKicupation  of  Paris.  Mar- 
mont  s  bullets  were  still  flying  when  he  rode  on  to  the  hill  d 
Belleville  and  looked  down  through  the  smoke  of  battle  on  the  French 
capital,  ilr.  Lanin  has  admitted  that  Nicholas,  the  successor  of 
Alexander,  was  "  absoliitely  ignorant  of  fear,"  and  I  have  cited 
convincing  instances  of  his  *'  marvellous  personal  courage.'*  Two 
of  bis  sons,  the  Grand  Dukes  Nicholas  and  Michael,  were  under  tira 
in  the  battle  of  Inkerman  and  shared  for  some  time  the  perils  of  the 
siege  of  Sevastopol, 

Alexander  II.  was  certainly  a  man  of  real,  althouj^'h  quiet  ao^ 
undemonstrative,  personal  courage.  But  for  bis  disregard  of  th( 
precautions  by  which  the  police  sought  to  surround  him,  he  probaW] 
"svould  have  been  alive  to-day.  The  Third  Section  was  wholly  mir©» 
presented  in  Bulgaria,  and  his  Majesty's  protection  on  campaigli 
consisted  merely  of  a  handful  of  Cossacks.  No  cordon  of  sentrid 
surrounded  his  simple  camp  j  bis  tent  at  Pavlo  and  the  dilapidated 
Turkish  house  which  for  months  was  his  residence  at  Gorni  Studel 
were  ulike  destitute  of  any  guards.  The  imperial  Court  of  Russia  II 
said  to  be  the  moat  punctiliously  ceremonious  of  all  Courts;  in  t 
field  the  Tzar  absolutely  dispensed  with  any  sort  of  ceremony 
dined  with  his  suite  and  staff  at  a  frugal  table  in  a  spare  hospita 
tent:  his  guests,  the  foreign  attaches  and  any  passing  officers  a 
strangers  who  happened  to  be  in  camp.  When  he  drove  out,  h| 
escort  consisted  of  a  couple  of  Cossacks.  In  the  woods  about  Bieli 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  still  remained  some  forlorn  biv 
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Turkish  families  ;  he  would  alight  and  visit  those,  his  sole  com- 
mion  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty ;  and  would  fearlessly  venture 
Dong  the  STillen  Turks,  all  of  whom  were  armed  with  deadly  weapons, 
7  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and,  unmoved  by  their 
ifasal,  promise  to  send  them  food  and  medicice.  Dispeiiaing  with 
11  etiquette,  he  would  see  without  delay  any  one  coming  in  with 
dings  from  fighting  points,  were  he  officer,  civilian,  or  war  corre- 
poDdent.  During  the  September  attack  on  Plevna  he  was  continually 
I  the  field  while  daylight  lasted,  looking  out  on  the  slaughter  from 
a  eminence  within  range  of  the  Turkish  cannon-fire,  and  manifestly 
iidoring  keen  anguish  at  the  spectacle  of  the  losses  sustained  by  his 
fRfe  patient  troops.  Later,  during  the  investment  of  Plevna,  his 
ini  of  observation  was  a  redoubt  on  the  liadischevo  ridge,  still 
aser  to  the  Turkish  front  <it'  fire,  and  it  was  thence  he  witnessed 
» surrender  of  Osman's  army  on  the  memorable  December  lOj  1877. 
f Alexander  was  fearless  alike  in  camp  and  in  the  field  on  campaign, 
B  was  certainly  not  less  so  in  St.  Petersburg,  when  he  returned 
uther  after  tlie  fall  of  Plevna.  He  drove  from  the  railway-statiou 
might  to  the  Cathedral  of  Kazan,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
bicb  prescribes  to  Russian  Emperors  that  when  setting  out  i'or,  or 
Stoming  from,  any  important  enterprise,  they  shall  kiss  the  image 
F  tbe  Holy  Virgin  of  Kazan  which  the  cathedral  enshrines.  In 
»tely  procession  his  Majesty  readied  the  altar,  bent  his  head,  and 
mched  with  his  lips  the  sacred  image.  As  he  turned  to  depart,  the 
iMest  paroxysm  of  enthusiasm  laid  hold  of  the  great  throng.  Had 
Hthe  myrmidons  of  the  Third  Section  been  present,  they  would 
ire  been  powerless  to  protect  the  monarch  from  an  assassin's  dagger, 
ad  admission  had  been  free  to  all  comers.  The  people  closed  in 
boot  the  Tzar  till  he  had  no  power  to  move.  The  great  sti-uggle 
fiB  bat  to  touch  him,  and  the  chaos  of  his  subjects — nobles,  officers, 
lirieking  women,  and  enthusiastic  wujiks — swayed  and  heaved  to  and 
f^:  the  Emperor  in  the  centre,  pale,  the  tears  in  liis  eyes,  his  lips 
fwnbling  with  emotion,  just  as  I  had  seen  him  vvhen  his  troops  were 
lieering  him  on  the  battle-field,  struggling  for  the  bare  possibility  to 
tand  or  move  forward,  for  he  was  lifted  by  the  pressure  clean  off  his 
eet  and  whirled  about  helplessly.  Alexander  II.  literally  sacrificed 
^  life  to  his  self -regardless  concern  for  the  sufTemig.  After  the 
nk  bomb  had  burst  on  the  Alexandra  Canal  Road,  striking  down 
Wians  and  Cossacks  of  the  following  escort,  but  leaving  the  Emperor 
t,  his  coachman  begged  to  be  allowed  to  daeh  forward  and  get 
danger.  But  Alexander  forbade  him  with  the  words,  **  No, 
must  alight  and  see  to  the  wounded  ";  and  as  he  was  carrying 
heroic  and  benign   Intention,  the  second  bomb  exploded  and 

Xht  his  death. 
did  the  men  of  the  Hohenzollem  house  in  1870,  so  in  IS77 

Itilt  male  Romanoffs  went  to  the  war  with  scarce  an  exception. 
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The    Grand    Duke    Nicholas,  brother    of    the    Emperor,  and  Com* 
mander-iQ-Chief   of    the    Eussian    armies   in  Europe,    was    neithtt 
a    great    general    nor    an    honest    man ;     but    there    could  be  do 
question   as    to    his    personal    courage.     That  attribute  he  evinced 
with  utter  recklessness  when  arriving,  as  was  his  wont,  too  late  for  a 
deliberate  and  careful  survey,  he  galloped  round  the  Turkish  poeitioiis 
on   the   morning  on  which  began    the    September   bombardment  d 
Plevna,  in  proximity  to  them  so  dangerous  that  his  staff  remonstrated, 
and  that  even  the  sedate  American  historian  of  the  war  spe-aks  of  him 
as  having  *^  exposed  himself  imprudently  to  the   Turkish    pickets." 
His  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  jun,,  in  1S77  scarcely  of  age,  was 
nevertheless  a  keen   practical   soldier,  imbued  with  the  wisdom  of 
getting  to  close  quai'ters  and  staying  there.     He  was  among  the  6ist 
to  cross  the  Danube  at  Sistova  under  the  Turkish  fire,  and  he  foi 
with  great  gallantry  under  Itlirsky  in  the  Shipka  Pass.    The  broi 
Prince  Nicholas  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Leuchtenberg,  members 
imperial  house,  commanded  each  a  cavalry  brigade  in  Gourko's  d 
raid  across  the  Balkans  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  and 
were  conspicuous  both  for  soldierly  gkill  and  personal  gallantry  in 
desperate  lighting  in  the  Tundja  valley.      The  Grand  Duke  Vladil 
the  second  brother  of  Alexander  II.,  headed  the  infantry  advance 
the   direction   of  Rustchuk,  and   served  with  marked   distinction 
command  of  on©  of  the  Army  Corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Lorn, 
younger  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  the  nautical  member  of 
imperial  fiamily,  had   charge  of  the  torpedo  and  subaqueous 
operations  on  the  Danube,  and  was  held  to  have   shown    pri 
skill,  a^idnity,  and  vigour.      Prince  Serge  of  Leuchtenberg,  yo 
brother  of  the  Leuchtenbergs  previously  mentioned,  was  shot  de^ii 
a  bullet  through  the  head,  in  the  course  of  his  duty  as  a  stall  o; 
at  the  front  of  a   reconnaissance  in  force  made  against  the  Tori 
force  in  Jovan-Tchiflik  in  October  of  the  war.      He  was   a  soldier 
great  promise,  and  had  frequently  distinguished  himself.     No  tmw 
record,  it  is  submitted,  earned  in  war  by  the  members  of  a  family 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Lanin,  *'  personal  courage  is  not  the  stri 
cliaracteristic.'' 

That  writer,  who  certainly  evinces  no  animus,  may  be  w 
in  stating  that  "  the  Tsar  has  been  frequently  accused  of  cowai 
an  indictment  to  which^  it  must  be  admitted,  many  undeniable 
lend  a  strong  colouring  of  probability  **;  and  he  further  tells  of 
Ihnperor  s  aversion  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  of  his  dread  of  a 
even  when  the  animal  is  harneissed  to  a  vehicle."  There  is 
koirever,  of  inoonaiiileocy  in  bis  obserrakion  that  *'  Alexander 
m^  irell   be  a   eonlmst  to  his  grand&ber  without   deserving 
•pitlnl  oraren-bdarted/     The  melandioly  expUfcPHtioD  of  the 
apparent  oh*n^  between  the  Tnreritch  of  1S77  and  the  Tzar  of  I 
xaav,  iikdeed,  He  in   Mr,  Lanin^a  statement  that  '*  Alexander's  n 
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liflve  been  undoabtedly  sHaken  by  the  terrible  events  in  which  he  has 
been  a  spectator  or  actor.'*  The  term,  surely,  should  not  have  been 
••sihiiken,/'  but  **  shattered,''  if  Mr.  l^aain's  testimony  or  information  is 
to  be  accepted  on  this  point.  In  1877  Aleximder  did  not  know  what 
** nerves'*  meant.  He  was  then  a  man  of  strongs  if  slow,  mental 
force,  stolid,  peremptory,  reactionary,  the  possessor  of  dull  but  firm 
peaolution.  He  had  a  strong  though  clumsy  seat  on  horseback,  and 
was  no  infrequent  rider.  He  had  two  ruling  dislikes  :  one  was  war  ; 
th^  other  was  officers  of  German  extraction.  The  latter  he  got  rid 
of;  the  former  he  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil  of  the  hour  ;  he  longed 
for  its  endingj  but,  while  it  lasted,  he  did  his  sturdy  and  loyal  best 
t  wage  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  Russian  arms ;  and  in  this  he 
r  ii  ceeded,  st^iunchly  fulfilling  the  particular  duty  which  was  laid  npoa 
I  :^.  that  of  protecting  the  Russian  left  fiank  from  the  Danube  to  the 
:  'idlls  of  the  Balkans.  Ha  had  good  troops;  the  subordinate 
1  Miands  were  fairly  well  filled;  and  his  headquarter  staff"  was 
;ient — General  Dochtouroff,  its  saiis-chej]  was  certainly  the  ablest 
: -officer  in  the  Russian  army.  But  Alexander  was  no  puppet  of 
J.!-  -iaff;  he  understood,  his  business  as  the  commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tjom,  performed  his  functions  in  a  firm,  quiet  fashion,  and 
withal  was  the  trusty  and  successful  warden  of  the  eastern  marches. 

His  force  never  amounted  to  ."i0,0OO  men,  and  his  enemy  w^is  in 
fcoBaiderftbly  greater  strength.  lie  had  successes,  and  he  sustained 
kfiersefi,  but  he  was  equal  to  either  fortune ;  always  resolute  in  his 
Hidfast,  dogged  manner,  and  never  whining  for  reinforcements  when 
Blngs  went  against  him,  but  doing  his  best  with  the  means  to  his 
nod.  They  used  to  speak  of  him  in  the  principal  headquarter  as 
Bke  only  commander  who  never  gave  them  any  bother.  So  highly 
ns  he  thoDght  of  there  that  when,  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Klevna  in  the  September  of  the  war,  the  Guard  Corps  was  arriving 
■om  Russia,  and  there  was  the  temporary  intention  to  use  it  with 
llher  troops  in  an  immediate  offensive  movement  across  the  Balkans, 
m  was  named  to  take  the  command  of  the  enterprise.  But  this 
pbtention  having  1>een  presently  departed  from^  and  the  reinforcements 
pemg  ordered  instead  to  the  Plevna  section  of  the  theatre  of  war,  the 
Banewitcb  retained  his  command  on  the  left  Hank,  and  thus  in  mid- 
hpoember  had  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  Suleiman 
pfiha,  jnst  as  in  September  he  had  worsted  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  battle 
If  Arkova.  It  is  sad  to  be  told  that  a  man  once  so  resolute  and 
fcst<^^fld  should  now  be  the  victim  of  shattered  uei'ves ;  it  is  sadder 
■III  la  learn  that  he  is  a  mark  for  accusations  of  cowardice  which  ilr. 
Dmio  apfpears  to  regard  as  well-founded.  He  never  was  a  gracious, 
IT  less  a  lovable  man ;  butj  if  Mr.  Lanin's  statements  are  accurate* 
9  bitterest  enemies  may  well  pity  him  now.  He  was  a  brave  man 
fleen  years  ago. 

Arch.  Forbes. 
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Gi  ENIUS  can  raake  its  own  terms.  You  cannot  beat  it  down 
1^  do  without,  for  it  offers  a  possession  which  outweighs 
damage  or  disadvantage :  the  expression  of  what  mankind  is  be| 
ning  to  feel,  the  formula  of  what  iiiaukind  is  beginning  to  tl 
So,  despite  all  drawbacks,  real  and  imaginary,  Zola  has  had  to 
accepted.  We  may  not  enjoy  and  we  may  not  approve  ;  but  ui 
we  would  forego  much  knowledge  of  contem|>orary  thought 
feeling,  and  much  practical  benefit  in  consequence,  we  are 
mature  and  thoughtful  men  and  women,  to  read  and  medit 
his  works.  The  present  moment  is  very  propitious.  Zola  is 
merely  enthroned;  he  is  beginning  to  be  threatened  with  dethi 
ment.  We  have  long  ago  heard  all  the  objections  of  the  genei 
which  he  shocked  and  horrified  ;  we  are  now  hearing  all  the  objec 
of  the  generation  which  Zola  himself  produced  by  the  force' of 
tion  or  reaction.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  Zola*s  book? 
full  of  horrors  and  indecencies,  that  the  reading  thereof  must 
attendc'd  with  much  disgust  and  perhaps  some  danger  j  also, 
they  are  not  really  scientific  nor  thoroughly  realistic ;  and  we 
how  he  stands  to  Rabelais,  to  Victor  Hugo,  and  to  Claude  Bei 
All  these  points  having  been  discussed  and  settled,  we  are  thei 
at  liberty  to  ask  ourselves,  each  reader  for  himself,  by  what  thoi 
or  feelings  Zola  has  enriched  his  contemporaries  ;  since,  as  I 
remarked,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  accepted,  drawbacks  and 
proves  that  he  must  have  offered  the  world  something  it  found 
poaaessing.  And  here  I  may  forestall,  once  for  all,  the  objection 
certain  folk  may  be  inclined  to  make  ;  and  remark  that  I  am  S] 
of  the  acceptance  of  Zola,  not  by  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  h< 
and  indecencies  are  an  allurement,  since  to  them  he  required  to 
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g  else  ;  but  by  such  readers  as  face  horrors  and  indeceacies  iu 

only  because  they  would  hope  for  the  courage  to  face  them  in 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  studyinr^  Zola,  neither  as  a 

r  nor  as  sn  artist,  nor  of  assigning  him  an  approximate  position 

|e  abstract  thougii   arbitrary  hierarchy  of  writers,  that  I  wish  to 

or  u\y  impressions  of  his  principal  books.      The  thoughts  which 

Kc-  'ine  to  me  in  this  course  of  reading  are  connected  rather  with 
and  wrong  than  with  ugly  or  beautiful,  accurate  or  inaccurate  ; 
my  desire  is  to  suggest  what  moral  lessons  Zola  may  bring  to  his 
tier  readers^  by  showing  what  lessons  he  has  conveyed  to  rnyself. 
^  do  not  mean  by  this  that  I  Intend  examining  the  ethical  theories 
2ola,  nor  his  own  motives  in  writing  what  he  has  written.      Zola, 
)  every  writer  of  very  varied  gifts^  is  also  occasioaally  a  moralist ; 
lid    his   morality,   where   it   appears,    is   of  a  sound   and  linmdrum 
ort  enough — the    morality,  precisely,  of  the  very  conservative  and 
alher    conventional    Latin    races :   certain   items  in    the    Decalogue 
xe  fully   understood  to   be    dead-letter  ;    but  the   Code^  both  the 
jrinted  one  of  the  Law  Courts^  and   the  unspoken  one  of    Society^ 
wholly    acquiesced    in,    with    the     Code's    practical    amendments 
iboat    extenuating  circumstances,     lie  appears    also  very  often  to 
lave    genuine    sympathy^altogether    different  from    the  indifierent 
jBynicism  of  Balzac  and  the  affected  indifference  of  Flaubert — with 
those  who  suffer,  and  those  who  sin  as  a  result  of  suffering.      One 
may,  therefore,  hope  that  certain  horrible  pages  have  cost  him  much 
more  to  write  than    they  can  cost  ns  to  read ;  that  parts  of  "  Ger- 
mnikV  ••Nana,"  "La   Terre,"   and  **  Pot   Bouille '' are   due  to  the 
highest  moral  courage,  the   deepest  pity,  the  strongest  horror.      Yet 
may  be  that  besides  the  tragedies   and  outrages  described  in  his 
(ks,  there  remains  a  circumstance  as  tragic  and  as  scandalous  as  any 
ely,  that  all  this  is  merely  so  much  art  fur  the  .'^ake  of  ttrt^  or, 
,  Mil  for  f If  e  sale  of  skilly  addressed  to  readers  who  care  only  for 
excellence  or  scienti6c  novelty,  to  intellectual  voluptuaries  who 
obliviousness  and  interest,  not  in  Decamerons  or  Marivaux' novels, 
tin  the  most  tremendous  pictures  of  pain,  degradation,  and  injustice. 
this  as  it  may,  the  morality  which  Zola  practises  as  a  writer 
be  only  matter  for  surmise,  while  th©  morality  which  he  professes 
books  is  not  novel  enough  to  deserve  discussion  ;  imd  the  lesson 
lie  from   his  works   has  nothing  to  do  with  either.      For  the 
nioral  teachings  of   a  book  are  not  necessarily  those   which  the 
has  deliberately  set   forth,  nor  even  those  which  he  has  unin- 
onally  implied.     They  are   the  teachings  inherent  in  the  work 
se  it  is  a  great  one  ;  they  are    the  thoughts  suggested  to  th© 
by  every  faithful  representation  of  life,  by  every  strong  imagi 
or  emotional  summing  up  of  any  of  life's  realities.     The  moraJ 
by  the  author  may  be  worthJess,  through  preconceived  idea? 
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or  artistic  scruples  ;  it  may,  very  likely,  show  the  &uthor*8  Bloit* 
comings  as  much  as  the  story  it  accompanies  displays  his  partictilir 
merits*  A  no^el  may  be,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  a  sermonj 
bat  it  is  primarily  a  representation  of  things  seen,  an  expreaebarf; 
things  felt.  And  it  is  as  such  that  Zola's  work  possesses  a  tm 
ethical  interest.  It  gives  us  knowledge  of  life  by  showing  how  lib 
Las  impressed  one  peculiarly  gifted  mind  ;  and  the  peculiarities  wbick 
this  impression  owes  to  the  mind  that  receives  it,  increase, 
than  diminish  J  its  value  as  a  human  doannent. 

In  the  case  of  Zola  this  fact  requires  to^b©  constantly  remembep?i 
Despite    Lis  own  programme,   and   despite  the    amazing    power  off 
observation  and  analysis  which  would  have  secured  the  execution  of] 
that  programme  Lad  his  genius  been  less  versatile  and  complex,  /iOli- 
is  the  last  novelist   in  the  world  from  whom  we  should  expect  u 
objectively    faithful    picture    of    life.       His   vision    is    limited   sid 
peculiar.     The  individual  case — ^that  is  to   say,  the  only  objectiw; 
reality — does  not  interest  Lim  ;  and  he  has  a  response  only  for  wl 
is  more  or  less  tragic.     Where  there  is  nothing  typical,  and  wl 
there  is  nothing  fatal ,  Zola  has  neither  eyes  nor  heart.      He  resembli 
to   an  extraordinary  extent   certain    of  our  Elizabethan   dramatiit^  I 
Webster,  Mai'ston  and  Ford,  the  men  who  could  see  over  ShakespeareA] 
shoulder  only  when  ha  was  looking  at  the  black  side  of  life.    Lik' 
them,   Zola   is   impressed   solely  by  the   tragic ;  and,  like   thera,  h 
expresses  partly  what  he  sees,  and  partly  also  what  he  feels ;  he  paints 
the  harrowing  reality,  but  L©    paints  also  the   nightmare  wbich  it 
produces  in  him ;  he  is,  what  seems  the  most  opposed  to  everythifljj 
realistic,    intensely  dramatic,   andj   more  than  dramatic,   lyric:  til 
moment  comes,  in  most  of  his  works,  when  we  learn  what  he  has  to] 
show  us  no  longer  by  the  pictures  wLich  he  is  painting,  but  by  tirf 
gestures  which   he   makes,   the  cries  which   be  utters,   by  a  ifhm 
marvellous  phantasmagoria  of  hyperbole,  metaphor,  and  allegory,    fe] 
a  book  which  is  admitted    by  competent  authorities   to   have  been! 
studied    minutely    from    the  Life,    in    the    marvellous    novel  of  tli»| 
colliery,  ''  Germinal,*'  tbere  is  as  much  fantastic  eloquence  as  in  tl*] 
"  Travailleurs  d©  la  Mer,"  and  as  many  concatenations  of  catastTOpht] 
as  in  the   great   play  of  Ford.      Things  are  perpetually  und- 
transformations,  the  mining  machinery  metamorphosed  into  i^ 
monsters    of    romantic    rhetoric ;     the    elements    for    ever    U 
loving,  resenting,   avenging,   taking  up,   like  some  Luge  orch< 
the  theme  left  unfinished  by  the  human  actors.     The  surroun* 
of  life   are    never  for   a  moment    themselves,    paseive,    indifferefitr] 
as    they    are     in    reality.       TLey    pant    and    quiver    and    discoi 
much   more   than   the   men    and  women.      The   machine   for  shove- 
ling  men  and  women  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,    which  looi 
for   ever,  with   its   fantastic  profile,  on  the  horizon   of  **  Germinilf" 
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5  its  coanterpart  in  the  engine  of  intoxication  of  the  "  Assommolr/' 
e  dLstillLQg  apparatos,  with  its  creeping  tubes  and  panting  valves, 
bich  gnards,  a  marvellous  Python  of  metal,  the  entry  of  Zola*8  most 
iborately  realistic  and  prosaic  tragedy.  There  is  also  the  locomotive 
"  La  Bete  Hnmaine'' ;  but  that»  like  the  rest  of  this  aenselesaly  loath- 
me  book,  represents  merely  Zola's  great  qualities  run  utterly  to 
iste  in  a  moment  of  bookmaking.  And  the  earth,  the  fertile 
mfield  of  La  Beauce,  which  is  tilled  by  Agony  and  Crime,  yoked 
» the  black  oxen  of  some  frescoed  triumph  of  Death — that  '*  TeiTe," 

tJie  hideous  novel  named  after  it,  does  it  not  speak  the  solemn 
(rds  of  eternity  and  change,  of  renovation  and  punficat.ion»  of  the 
»  methods  of  Nature,  which  alone  seem  human  speech  in  that 
ialogne  of  foulness  ? 

In  the  work  of  Zola,  as  in  that  of  any  other  great  poet  in  yerse 
prose,  this  hyperbolic,  metaphorical  quality,  these  bursts  of  lyriam, 
)  a  sort  of  natural  counterpoise  to  an  excessive  preoccupation  with 
I  typical.  For  there  is  a  loss  of  poignancy  proportionate  almost  to  an 
;hors  departure  from  individual  fact»  and  this  loss— as  we  see  it,  tor 
tance,  in  Dostoievsky's  "  Dead  House,"  a  book  which  contains  far  more 
rrible  matter,  and  yet  terrifies  us  infinitely  less,  than  "  Germinal " 
thifi  loss  of  objective  emotional  strength  can  be  balanced  only  by 
i  strongest  subjective  emotion  :  by  those  outbursts  of  poetry  which 
d  the  terror  and  pity  of  the  author  s  mind  to  the  terror  and  pity 
lerent  in  the  subject.      Heuce,  in  estimating  the  moral  bearings  of 

6  of  Zola's  novels  we  must  not  separate  the  mere  facts  from  their 
fcrical  setting ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  submit  to  be  acted  upon  by 
K;  we  must  remember  that,  despite  all  his  realistic  programme, 
B  art  of  Zola  is  not  simple  realism  but  a  most  complex  personal 
I,  none  of  whose  elements  should  be  considered  separately,  and  into 
liich  there  enters  as  much  that  is  lyric,  metaphorical,  and  allegorical^ 
I  into  the  art  of  another  great  realist^  Browning,  To  the  reader 
ho  lets  himself  go  to  these  complex  effects,  there  can  be  no  question, 
I  Zola's  novels,  of  exaggeration  or  one-sidedness :  he  will  feel  at 
DOe  that  what  he  is  being  shown  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  of 
idMidnAl,  literal  fact;  that  of  course  the  world  contains  no  such 
mngements — or,   in  Whistlerian  language,  sf/mphoTtirs — in  special 

IB  of  misery  and  wickedness  ;  that  good  and  evil  are,  on  the 
contrary,  scattered  about  with  no  sense  of  pattern  and  no 
Aion  of  impressing  J  but  that  from  Zola's  elaborate  arraugements 
tarn  what  sort  of  misery  and  wickedness  the  world  contains, 
wer  much  mixed  np  with  happiness  and  goodness.  And  from 
,  therefore,  we  can  learn  what  reality  teaches  in  but  a  vague 
muddled  way,  and  the  novel  of  individual  facts  in  a  manner  far 
lited  and  fragmentary :  namely,  the  various  sorts  and  systems 
world's  tolerated  evil. 
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There  is  anotlier  peculiarity  of  Zola's  {for  bis  unswerving  pcia- 
mism   and   misanthropy   belong  to   his   poetical,  subjective  metbod) 
which  we  are  apt   to   account   as   a  fault   vitiating    his  teachi 
but  which  really  goes  to  increase  hia  value  as  a  moral  teacher, 
peculiarity  is  Zola  s  preoccupation  of  the  class,  the  crowd,  the  type; 
and   his   corresponding  indifference  to  the  individnal  human  being, 
who  alone  possesses  an  objective  existence   and  reality,      Zola's  per- 
sonages lack  individuality  ;  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  definite 
line  and  striking  appears  nee,  but  in  the  moch  more  subtle  matter 
those  details  of  action  and  feeling  which  are  different  in  every  indi- 
vidual, and  which  make  every  individnal  unlike  the  mass  in  his  detail, 
however  like  it  in  his  general  characteristics.     But  these  differenca 
are  visible  rather  in  the  things  where  the  mass  does  not  prevail  ;  for  \k 
individual  develops  hia  pecnliarities  where  he  is  isolated,  where  the  otLer 
individuals  are  not  all  obliterating  and  getting  obliterated  in  the  grind; 
and  Zola's  subject  is  precisely  that  grind  of  life  in  its  various  forms,  EbcIj 
of  his  books  is  the  exhibition  of  some  of  those  vast  mechanisms  whicii 
the  tyranny  of  the  ''  line  of  least  resistance  "has  forced  upon  mao* 
kind,  or,  rather,  has  made  mankind  into.     I  am  not  speaking  merely 
of  the  shop,  the  mine,  the  railway,  the   Goverament  adminiBtration, 
those  actual  inventions  for  uniting  certain  activities  and   eliminating 
others.      There  are  also  those  non-official,  invisible  hierarchies  and 
regiments,     into    which     community    of    greed — greed    of    money, 
pleasure,  comfort,  vanities — forces  all  weaker  individualities;  break- 
ing  them    to  their  drill  and  their  services,  despoiling  them  of  all 
independent  activity.      For  the   struggle    for   life  is    an    extremely 
regularised  thing,  and   it  has  that  minimising  of  energy  employed 
wHch  comes  with  everything  mechanical,  whether  devised  by  man  or 
shaped  by  circumstance.      Studying  mankind  in  these  great  machine* 
for   levelling   it,   it   is   natural    that  Zola   loses   sight  of  individasi 
ditlerencea  :   we  give  importance  to  that  part  of  fuel  which  makes  Xh 
mechanism  act,  and  overlook  what,  with  reference  to  the  particular 
machine  J  goes  as  mere  waste.     With  the  exception  of  the  particular 
genius,  or  madman,  or  monster   of   the  book,  all  the  human  beings 
whom  Zola  shows  are  bat  mediocre  creatures,  lacking  all  strength  ht 
newness.     Only,  there  is  the  good  sort  of  mediocrity  which  Zola 
shows   solely  as  the  victim  of  the  bad ;    and    there  are   advantages 
derivable   from  this   levelling  of  individuals,  without  which  it  coul 
never  have  come  about.      For  offices,  shops,  mines,  workshops,  political 
parties,  social  institutious,  family  life,  if  they  crush  and  soil,  alao 
straighten    and  keep  clean :  they  mean   lack  of  initiative,  cowardice, 
vanity,  hypocrisy,  dead-letter  and  bad  measure ;  but  they  mean,  also, 
and  probably  to  a   far  greater  extent,  self-restraintj  eflbrt,  patience, 
resignation,  and  ideaL  But  these  advantages  Zola  does  not  allow  yon  to 
see;  and  probably,  in  his  tragic  fury  at  the  cruel  deterioration  due  to  the 
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clal  grind,  he  does  not  himself  see.  His  books  contain,  for  iostance, 
U  Terre,"  ^'  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames,"  and  **L' Argent  "^magnificent 
ppreciations  of  the  advantages  which  modern  methods  of  agriculture, 
ommerce,  and  finance  will  bring,  despite  all  temporary  evils,  But 
Kept  a  remark  of  the  doctor  in  **  Pot  Bouiile  "  to  the  priest  lament- 
ig  over  his  female  penitents — to  wit,  that  they  are  '*  toutes  malades 
ttmal  ^levees "— I  can  remember  no  similar  prophecy  that  the  heart 
fmati,  like  his  crops^  machines,  and  economic  arrangements,  will  ever 
ficome  more  satisfactory.  Therefore,  as  I  have  said,  wo  must  seek 
I  Zola  for  information  concerning  only  the  miseries  of  the  world  ;  but 
ich  information,  however  one-sided,  we  are  all  of  us  bound  to  look  for. 

There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  controversy  as  to  whether  or 
)i  •'  La  Terre  *'  is  an  abominable  calumny  upon  the  French  peasantry, 

well  as  being  the  most  hideous  masterpiece  that  has  ever  dirtied  a 
man  pen.  The  chief  character  is  obviously  a  born  criminal,  what 
>mbrQSo  and  his  school  would  call  a  mond  idiot;  and,  as  such,  his 
jlings  and  doings  must  be  deducted  from  the  frightful  bill  brought 
ttinst  the  normal  peasant.  Moreover,  much  of  the  matchless 
ieoasness  of  this  book  is  due  to  the  extreme  detail  and  insistence 
lich  give  certain  actions  and  habits  an  importance  which,  statistic- 
y,  for  instance,  they  would  not  have.  Bnt  while  heartily  hoping 
it  this  may  be  a  libel,  and  that  the  French  peasant  may  prove  less 
by  than  the  French  novelist ;  while  also  dissuading  my  readers 
m  paying  for  perhaps  false  knowledge  the  price  of  a  hideous  night- 
ire  such  as  "La  Terre"  left  with  myself;  1  wish  to  be  fair  to  Zola, 
1  to  remind  his  critic<^  that  Balzac  had  implied  everything  that 
la  has  said.  I  am  alluding  to  the  very  curious  novel  called  "  Les 
ysans/*  one  of  Balzac's  most  elaborate  studies- — indeed,  one  might 
i  a  mere  collection  of  notes  taken  from  life  ;  and  more  particularly 
a  passage  which  might  be  the  summing  up,  in  Balzac's  polite 
iomey's  style,  of  all  the  nameless  abominations  of  *'La  Terre:* 
iiaac*8  book  is  clean:  he  is  satisfied  with  indicating  the  worse  results 

what  he  calmly  describes  as  the  fioeial  ftt  fid  ions  of  the  agricultural 
lis;  and  his  indigoation  rises  only  at  the  sight  of  the  inconvenience 
i  disgnst  which  these  rural  habits  must  cause  to  people  who  can 
bfd  soap  and  morality.  Zola,  on  the  contrary^  puts  our  fingers  into 
i  sore,  our  noses  into  the  stench,  and,  what  Balzac  would  never  have 
Be,  OOF  hearts  also,  for  a  while,  into  these  repulsive  creatures* 
Ha.  For  Zola  makes  os  feel  the  human  nature  which  we  share 
"these  poor,  horrible  wretches;  he  makes  us  understand  their 
Bonnding  influences  and  their  temptations.      He  says— This  were- 

rhis  obscene  satyr,  look  at  it—it  is  a  man,  or  might  have  been 
We  are  not,  after  all,  much  anrprised  at  the  manners  and  morals 
animals,  nor  greatly  shocked  when  they  diverge  from  our  own 
idard  ;  and  what  is  there   in  the   surroundings  and   business  of 
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these  grandsona  of  serfs,  in  the  food  given   to  their  thonghts— that 
should  put  them  much  above  other  nsef  ol  though  imclean  animaLs  ? 

"The  nature  of  their  social  functions** — ^I  am  quoting  Balzac* 
matter-of-fact  explanation  of  his  own  statement  that  a  perftxthj  nj)nijlf 
and  itiond  man  is  an  ixccption  in  the  af/rwiilttiml  ila^s — '*  the  nature  of 
their  social  functions  forces  the  peasantry  to  live  a  purely  materiil 

life  which  approximates  to  the  savage  condition '*     That  is » 

decorous  statement  of  the  subject  of  "La  Terre."  And  decorous  i$ 
it  isj  it  might  yet  suffice,  for  readers  whose  nerves  cannot  stand 
the  strain  of  Zola's  horrors,  as  introduction  to  certain  sociological 
studies  and  reflections  of  which  there  is  great  need  in  our  days  of  semi, 
socialist  nostrums — to  wit,  what  amount  of  use  the  variouB  dead- 
letters  of  civilisation  can  be — subsidised  religion  and  education  fore- 
most— which  the  leisured  classes  have  foisted  upon  people  wboB>j 
social  functions  necessitate  what  Balzac  calls  an  approach  to  the 
condition  t 

It  is  in  such  visions— frightful  often  as  any  of  Banters — of  tin 
various  hoUjt  of  the  social  hell,  that  lies  the  thought-compelling  wortlj 
of  Zola;  circles  where  what  the  inhabifcants  of  Paradise  or  Purgni«if| 
calljS'z??  js  not  merely  punished,  as  in  the  median*al  dolorous  city,  boi 
manufactured.  Of  these  visions  the  most  terrible  is  entitled  *'  Ge^ 
minal ;  '*  and  the  most  disheartening  and  afflicting,  "  L'Assommoir." 

Without  any  hyperbole,  and  in  a  seuse  inapplicable  to  any  other  book] 
which  occurs   to  my   memory,    I   have   lived    through   "  Germinal 
rather  than  read  it.     Lived  in  very  real,  dull,   numbing,  crushifl^j 
Buffering  ;  not  merely  seeing  that  terrible  colliers*  village  of  NortL<fn* 
France,  but  moving  with  the  people,  following  in  and  ont  of  the  birt 
cottages,  among  the    refuse  heaps,  along  the  black  roads,  into  tit 
pot-houses  and  down  into  the  mine  ;  perceiving,  in  a  remote  yet  roll 
manner,  like  one  under  a  partial  narcotic,  the  cold,  the  drippingr' 
black,  stifling  damp,  the  bent  backs  and  choked  breathing — macli  ilj 
if  I  had  been  there,  lived  through   it  all   hundreds  of  years  ago 
felt  it  all  revive  in  that  description.     The  strangest  perhaps  is 
one  experiences  no  sense  of  unfamiliarity  in  finding  oneself  ai 
the  dramatis  pe7'sona'  of  "  Germinal  "  :  their  miserable  live.s,  their  fill 
habits  and  foul  language  do  not  beat  one  back  with  a  shock  of 
prise.      These   people   remain    human   beings,    wonderfully 
ourselves,  with  power  of  reasoning,  of  loving  and  sacrificing  li 
highest  among  us,  while  living  the    lives  of  savages   and 
They  are  not  a  race  apart  like  South  Sea  Islanders,  Avhose  moralij 
much  the  same,  nor  like  our  own  prosimate  ancestors  ;   they  are! 
like  the  people  in  ''  La  Terre,'*  creatures  in  whom  we  expect  some 
ence  of  structure,  a  longer  or  shorter  skulL     They  have  participi 
in  certain  effects   of  modern  civilisation,  have  become  more  nerve 
and  more  suaceptible  of  suffering.      They  are,  in  fact,  like  onrselvi 
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3  we  been  steeped  in  tlie  blackness  and  filth  of  the  mine,  given  no 
crests  save  sufficiency  of  food,  no  pastimes  save  lechery  and 
ankenness.  In  the  sense  of  this  fact  lies  the  tragedy  of  this  book — 
,e  tragedy  into  which  obscenity  enters  as  but  one  among  many 
fiibl©  elements ;  the  filthy  lives  of  these  poor  people  aiiecting  ns 
ke  the  violences  of  Elizabethan  villains  or  the  crime  of  Francesco 
enci,  as  bat  one  of  the  outrages,  the  various  modes  of  horror,  to 
hich,  like  the  victims  in  Marston's  and  Webster's  grisly  plays,  this 
vm  of  bnman  souls  is  condemned  by  implacable  fate. 
The  book  is  written,  so  far  as  I  jndge,  with  no  socialist  or  anarchist 
rmpathies,  and  the  utter  emptiness  of  the  various  Utopias,  Bakunin's 
I  well  as  Marx's,  forms  one  of  the  most  tragic  elements  in  the  book, 
I  it  does  in  the  reality.  There  is  no  terror  or  pity  bo  great  as  that 
'  the  struggle  of  these  doomed  creatures  with  their  destiny ;  of  the 
)peleas  and  fatal  way  in  which  these  poor  folk  are  gradually, 
joonsdonsly,  through  no  one's  fault,  hounded  out  of  their  modera- 
)a,  made  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty,  turned  from  sufferers  into 
iminals ;  and  all  to  end  in  what  ? — in  their  being  worse  off  than 
fore.  Besides  the  usual  lesson  of  Zola's  books,  this  novel  brings 
MB  also  a  special  one  :  how  patient,  how  gentle,  how  courageous 
Jr  patience  and  gentleness  combined  mean  courage)  must  we  well- 
J,  enlightened  people  become  if  we  wish  our  dealings  with  those 
bo  are  soffering  from  lack  of  food  and  leisure,  to  be  something 
ore  equitable  than  virtual  massacre  :  for  chance  has  made  them  into 

Ksb;  and  us,  if  we  choose,  into  civilised  beings, 
/Aflflommoir  '*  is  no  longer  the  vision,  to  resume  the  Dantesque 
,  of  the  lurid  circle  where  hunger  and  weariness  turn  men 
d  women  into  swine  and  wolves.  It  deals  with  another  division 
■ell — externally  the  grey  Parisian  street  we  have  all  seen, 
m  its  trodden-in  blackness  before  the  coal-shop,  its  many- 
doored  gutter-water,  its  chiffonier's  heap,  and,  as  sole  splendour, 
i  eating-house  window — where  a  generation  of  gluttons,  tipplers, 
ad  good  fellows  who  amuse  themselves,  is  preparing,  in  densest 
loral  darkness,  a  race  of  paupers^  prostitutes,  and  criminals, 
lis  marvellous  study  of  the  gradual  degradation  of  a  family  of 
^3pectable  and  well-to-do  artisans  is  not  really,  as  the  title  implies, 
^ovel  of  Drink.  Drunkenness  merely  gives  the  finishing  blow  in 
B^k  of  general  slow  destruction,  accomplished  by  a  number  of 
■  habits  and  small  vices,  which  arise  out  of  emptiness  and  idleness 
fe.  I  employ  the  word  idlemm  deliberately.  For  while  these 
s's  hands  are  busy,  even  in  their  most  industrious  moments, 
minds  are  in  stagnation  and  rottenness.  Besides  providing 
leir  own  and  their  family's  food  and  housing,  which  these  skilled 
do  without  exhausting  fatigue,  they  have  absolutely  no 
in  life  \  and  there  arise  in  the  empty  place  nothing  but  base 
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appetites  and  unkind,   baser  vanities  and   curiosities.     The  Eogliali 
workman,  we  are  told,  drinks  because  he  eats  badly ;  cook  his  food 
properly,  and  he  will  grow  sober.     This  may  be  true  of  England: 
but  it  is  evidently  not  true  of  France.     The  food  of  these  Pariawi 
working    folk   U    welt    cooked,    and  they  take  to  drinking  if  any. 
thing  as  a  consequence  of  eating   too   well.      For  the  bottle  comes 
as   a   natural    sequel    to    those    nmrveOous    gormandisings,    long  or 
short,    foreseen   for  days,  remembered   for    months,    which  are  the 
high   pleasures,    the  pride,    and  the  dream  of  Zola's  onvriers :  thi» 
bottle  comes  with  the  sloth,  the  carnality  of  such  utter  living  for  tie 
body.      A  gourmand  dinner,  a  soft  bed,  a  warm  room,  laziness,  lost, 
loafing;  the  bottle  first,  of  choicer  wine  than  needful,  and  the  pnm 
a  Cmii  df   rif^  the  pdit  vrrrc  afterwards,  as  accompaniment  t-o  the 
debauch  of  idle^  unrestrained,  worthless  jabber,  so  that  one   scarcely 
knows  whether  the   ffaidadc  is  the  immoderate  eating  and  drinking, 
or  the  immoderate,  senseless,  filthy  talk*      Nothing  above  this.    The 
church  is  gone  to   only   for   the   display   of  brides'  finery  or  8in»ft 
communion  veils ;  the  newspaper  picked  up  only  for  its   low  jests  or 
personal  gossip  ;   we  never  hear   of  music»   the  theatre,  or    reading. 
No  priest,  no  secular  teacher,  no  sympathising  person  from  the  mow 
enlightened  classes  ever  appears  on    the   horizon.     Never  a  wor3  of 
God,  clean  liviog,  mercy,  endeavour- — not  even  of  Heaven  or  Hell;  i 
strange  contrast,  these  well-off  artisans  of  a  great  city,  with  the  poor, 
ignorant  moujiks  of  Tolstoy,  round  whom  the   love   of  Christ  seems 
to  form  an  aureole,  words  of  love  and  peace   falling  from  their  lips 
like  flowers*     Nothing  of  all  that  here.     No  notions  of  right  an4 
wrong   applied   to  others^    even    where    they   exist   for   oneself;  no 
repugnance  for  the  vicioue,  no  moral   pride — -nay,   no   personal  prida 
save  in  money,  clothes,  and  food.      Not  even   hatred  any  more  thafl 
loyal  kindness ;  for  the  cruel,  cynical  words  of  her  old  friends  against 
poor  Gervaise,  the  pleased  Hmusement  nt  her  gradoal  dishonour,  are 
but  the  counterpart  of  her  own   easy   acceptance  of  the  woman  slw 
had  beaten  and  outraged  (and  that  frightfal    fight   between  the  two 
laundresses   merely  amuses  the   bjstanderg),    of   the    raan   who  liacl 
deserted    and    robbed  her,    back  into   her   innermost   intimacy,  re- 
admitted  dully,   without    forgiveness,    fear,   or  disgust.       It   is  this 
swinishness  of  mind,  this  utter  promiscuity  of  heart  and  imagination, 
stifling  all  good  feeling,  all  decorum,  gratitude,  or  kindness,  which  is 
summed  up  in  that  monstrous  hyperbolic   invention  of  Zola>,  where 
he    makes   the  besotted  Gervaise,   partly   drunk    and   partly   crazy, 
mimic  her   husband's   delirium   tremens   for   the    amusement   of  tha 
neighbours  ;  and  these  respectable,  sober  neighbours,  once  the  friend 
of  the  couple,  pay  her  in  drink  for  this  parody  of   the    dying  manj 
For  although  there   is   kindness   among  these   folk,  eofb-heartednea^ 
as  towards  stray  dogs  and  stajT^ing  cats,  it  is  never    auch   as 
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mted  upon  to  prevent  an  outburst  of  amusement  at  the  sigtt  of 
Bering.  There  is  no  solidarity,  no  decorum  of  reciprocal  good  or 
d  offices,  making  them  into  consistent  friends  or  consistent  enemies, 
11  is  haphazard :  the  one  spying  the  filth  of  the  other,  a  horrible 
kteh-who-can  of  curiosity  and  vileness,  in  which  the  most  distinct 
ftd  consistent  feeling,  apart  from  the  lazy  lusts  of  the  body  and 
ie  lazy  Inst  for  scandal,  is  the  envious  desire  to  provoke  by  superior 
xpenditure  the  envy  of  others,  the  triumph  of  seeing  the  ill-contained 
ige  of  the  guests  invited  to  an  expensive  dinner, 

I  have  alluded  to  the  lesson  derivable  from  Zola's  novels.  It  is,  I 
liink,  the  lesson  of  the  constant  tendency  to  minimise  the  good 
asnlta  of  anything — of  virtue,  knowledge,  courage,  civilisation,  where 
oy  one  of  them  exists — due  to  man's  abominable  slackness  ;  to  so 
lany  of  us  being  born,  through  our  parents'  fault ;  bred  through  the 
Hilt  of  seltishness  embodied  in  institutions,  or  become,  through  lack 
r ideas  and  ideal,  less  fit  for  the  work  of  even  this  low  world  than 

required  or  taken  for  granted.  The  peasantry  and  those  wbo  work 
I  arduous  trades  are  unable  to  become  real  human  beings  because,  for 
I  the  pretence  of  schooling,  religion,  and  political  rights,  there  is  a 
sad  wall  of  want  and  weariness  between  them  and  humanitiDg 
iflaences ;  the  artisans,  because  they  are  still  too  neai*  bodily 
tiaery  to  value  anything  save  bodily  advantages ;  and  the  middle 
ad  upper  classes  finally,  because  they  allow  artificial  wants,  sensual 
ieaiures,  vanity  and  covetousness,  to  turn  what  civilisation  they 
Qseess  into  dead -letter. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  represent  the  real  state  of  the  world's 
ffiura ;  for,  if  it  did,  there  would  be  no  world  remaining,  and  the 
eaaants  of  **  La  Terre,"  the  miners  of  **  Germinal/' the  artisans  of 
L'Assommoir,"  and  the  liouri/roidt-  of  Zola's  other  novels  would  long 
iflce  have  died  oiit  in  a  handful  of  hospital  inmates,  maniacs,  and 
omicidal  savages;  nay,  they  would  never  have  existed  at  all  if  all 
grious  generations  had  resembled  themselves.  But  what  Zola,  with 
Bra^c  one-sidedness,  magnifies  into  death  to  all  progress,  or  indeed 
Tall  existence,  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  world  as  that 
rliicii  makes  progress  slow  and  arduous,  and  existence,  in  many  cases, 
titolerable,  though  tolerated.  The  subject  of  Zola's  study  is  the  great 
MS8  of  haman  shoddy,  whether  it  exist  as  whole  individualities  which 
we  been  bom  or  become  unfit,  or  as  the  rubbishy  parts  of  iudivi- 
aalities  composed  for  the  rest  of  solid  qualities ;  hnman  shoddy, 
iiich  keeps  giving  way  and  tearing  with  every  uiovetiient  of  the 
ml  machine;  for,  little  as  that  demands,  it  yet  requires  something 
Hiad.  The  hnman  material  which  is  good— nay,  that  which  is  just 
Fely  op  to  work — is  rarely  shown  to  us  by  Zola.  But  what  Zola 
tt^show  is  quite  as  deserving  of  our  attention  ;  for  it  is  this  rubbishy 
Bm    of    mankind,    rubbishy    natures,  ideas,   ideals,   habits,  and 
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institutions,    rubbisliy   wholes  and    rubbishy   parts,   rubbish   m 
neighbours  and  in  ourselves,  which  causes  so  much   tearing 
little  progress  in  the  Penelope's  web  for  ever  stretched  npon  TimeV 
whirring  loom. 

This  fact  is  partially  disguised  as  long  as  Zola  displays  to  us  oalj 
the  lower  classes,  where  poverty,  ignorance,  and  pressure  from  aM| 
destroy  a  portion  of  the  fit  as  well  as  of  the  unfit ;  and  the  origiit*! 
value  of  the  individual  can  with  difficulty  be  extracted  from  the  con 
fusion  of  hostile  circumstances  to  which  he  or  his  worthier  sel 
succumbs.  The  case  becomes  much  clearer  when  Zola  has  to  d« 
with  the  hovTtjcume,  the  class  which  suffers  no  pressure  from  withoni 
and  all  crushing  of  better  tilings  in  whose  midst  is  therefore  the  ng 
of  its  own  moral  incompetence.  This  moral  incompetence— th 
inferiority  of  the  well-to-do  mass  to  the  ideals  and  institutioi 
forced  upon  it  by  superior  individuals,  manifests  itself  in  a  perpetoi 
using  of  false  weights  and  measures  in  things  moral.  These  hyp< 
crites,  more  frequently  unconscious  than  conscious,  are  alwap  givic 
the  minimum  of  thought,  of  sympathy,  of  self-restraint  and  eJfod 
they  believe  in  the  necessity  of  all  these  things  because  their  cod 
fort  requires  them  from  others.  This  corapEcated  and  naif  system  i 
reciprocal  false  weights  and  measures  is  the  subject  of  most  of  Zola 
studies  of  the  well-to-do  classes ;  and  it  constitutes  the  whole  of  tl 
very  dreary  and  repulsive,  but  exceedingly  important,  book  entitle! 
*•  Pot  Bouille/'  These  people  are  all  of  them  trying  to  impress  th© 
neighbours  with  the  idea  that  they  are  much  richer,  more  ind^ 
pendent,  and  more  important  than  they  are;  hoping  to  obtain  p» 
wealth,  independence,  and  importance  by  the  show  of  fictitiOCi 
exactly  as  the  speculators  in  *'  L'Argent  '*  hope  to  sell  their  shun 
high  by  pretending  to  have  already  sold  them.  Ilence  aE  the  degrt 
dation  of  hidden  parsimony  for  the  sake  of  outward  ostentation,  fi* 
clothes  and  parties  to  cover  bankruptcy,  debts  made  in  order  to  obfei 
credit ;  all  those  tricks  which,  although  laughed  at  on  discovery,  ^ 
yet  considered  pardonable — nay,  conimendable^-on  the  part  of  9^^ 
tionate  parents  or  aspiring  married  couples.  Moreover,  these  peopJ 
of  the  respectable  lot  are  pursued  by  the  fear  of  their  xA^ 
hours  becoming  no  better  than  themselves  :  they  lie,  cheat,  aU' 
commit  adultery  all  round,  but  they  are  alive  to  the  inconvenieaO 
of  such  habits  on  the  part  of  others;  so  they  exclaim  with  sinc€rt( 
indignation  against  licentiousness  and  deceit.  They  are  the  peopi 
who  are  for  ever  shifting  their  moral  responsibility  on  to  others,  an 
who  want  to  enjoy  the  good  results  of  morality  which  shall  cost  the 
nothing.  They  do  each  other  and  themselves  a  deal  of  mischief  \  iM 
what  is  more  important,  thoy  do  mischief  also  to  the  classes  bek 
and  the  generations  to  come.  Their  thoughtlessness,  luxury^  H 
vanity  constitute  a  large   part  of  the  fatality  oppressing  the  ill-pt 
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misgoverned,  misUught  thoneands  who  work  with   their  hands ;  and 

their  sensuality,  their  sloth   and   hypocrisy,    prepare  a  breed   more 

and  vicioaa   than  themselves — children    to    whom    apply    the 

's  words  in  *'  Pot  Bouille  "  :  '*  Tons  malades  ou  mal  elevea," 

Is  a  book  immoral  becaase  it  would  help  to  demoralise  those  who 

)Qld  read  it  in  an  immoral   spirit  ?     Is  the  majority  of  those  who 

likely  to  take  up  Zola's  greatest  novel  more  capable  of  imitating  its 

and  heroines  than  of  understanding  its  moral  bearing?  Perhaps. 

hi  it  remains  certain  that  for  those  who  desire  to  know  weakness 

id  folly    and  filth,  in   order  to    combat    or    merely    avoid    them, 

'Nana "must  be  the  most  efficacious  of  all  Zolas  books.     For  in  it 

has  shown  irii-c  ns  ri'/c— not  with  more  detail  or  horror,  but  in  its 

idependence  and  simplicity,  as  something  requiring  neither  wicked- 

nor  madness,  nor  monstrosity,  though  leading  to  them  all ;  vice 

ifinitely   more    mischievous   than   crime,   because    requiring  for  its 

dstence  mere  egoism —egoism  which  in  its  tarn  means  insufficient 

lought,   insufficient    sympathy,    insufficient   strength,    thinness    of 

tare,  flaccidity,  moral  and  intellectual  ansemia.      Such  egoism  may 

in   the    individual    or   in    the    society,    the    selfishness   of    the 

reacting    on    that   of    the    other,    practice    debasing  principle, 

tiple    debasing    practice;    but     it    need    never    be    more    than 

egoism.       The    strange    quality    of     *vNana/'    its    dilferenGe 

Zola's  other   novels,  depends  largely  on  its   containing  nobody 

rho  is  constitutionally  wicked  ;   most   of  these  wretches   are  doing 

ling  of  which  they  would  be  ashamed,  or  for  which   mankind »  as 

dngnished  from  mankiud's  dead-letter  codes,  could  possibly  repre- 

'nd  them  ;   and  for  this  very  reason   they  are  able  to  accomplish  an 

icalcttlable   amount   of  eviL      The   men  are  the  men,  just  as  honest 

as  we  insist  upon  having  them,  with  whom  we  all  rub  shoulders ; 

fc^iie  women,  but  for  one  item  of  conduct  (for  which,  as  Nana  herself 

Hfcligiously  remarks,  they  will   of  course   go  to  hell),   are  not  more 

r   villainous  than  the   majority   of  their   undamned  sisters ;  and   they 

haye,  all  of  them,  their  share  of  good  qualities — intelligence,  honour, 

^coura^  on  the  men's  side ;  tenderness  and  forgiveness  on  that  of  the 

romen.     Indeed  when,  later  on,  some  of  these  folk  pass  on  to  vice 

^bich  fills   us    with    horror,  to  dislionesty   which    we    punish   with 

)n  or  club  disgrace',  it  is  rather  we  who  have  suddenly  become 

SMorious,    than    they    who    have    suddenly    turned    wicked.     The 

rld's  morality  has  suddenly  waked  up  and  cried  out.  So  far  and  jio 

irthr  ;  but  the  world's  morality  ought  to  have  been  awake  and  have 

said  it  long  before,  for  the  tolerated  evil  has  been  quite  as  mischievous 

the  intolerable.      Nana  herself  is  the  embodiment  of  the  thinness 

nature,   the   insipidity,  \ulgarity,  weakness,  which  is  the  rough 

jrial  of  all  vice.      She  is  to  the  last  hornie  fillcj  protesting  with 

truthfulness  that    she   would  not  hurt   a  fly,  that  she  only 
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wants  to  amuse  lierselfy  to  have  a  tjood  time ;  and  she  cannot  m 
stand  why  the  world  will  insist  on  being  made  wretched  by  Lei 
doings.  There  is  a  wonderful  scene,  one  of  Zola's  allegori 
tableaux  dvantSy  in  which,  while  the  maid  is  washing  out  of  ti 
carpet  the  traces  of  one  lorer's  attempted  saicide,  and  his  inotlw 
rt^proaching  Nana  with  having  pushed  her  other  son  to  embezzle  b^ 
regimental  money,  the  great  courtesan  bursts  iuto  tears  and  complabs  \ 
a  third  loirer  of  the  astonishing  injustice  and  unkindness  of  the  world 
"  Voyons  chLri,  est-co  ma  faute  ?  Si  tu  otais  la  justice,  est-ce  que  t 
m©  condamnerais.  .  .  .  Dans  tout  ca,  je  suis  la  plus  malheureose,  0 
vient  faire  ses  b-tises  chez  moi,  on  me  cause  de  la  peine,  on  me  trail 
com  me  une  coquine.''  Only  to  have  a  good  time;  to  have  new  lov< 
when  the  old  ones  grow  stale,  new  luxuries  when  the  old  ones  beconi 
tame,  new  sensations  when  the  old  are  worn  out ;  new  dresses,  hoosei 
furniture,  e(]uipages,  jewels,  when  the  old  ones  have  ceased  to  mai 
people  gape :  that  is,  in  reality,  the  extent  of  Nana's  wickedness,  < 
the  wickedness  of  vice.  If  all  this  cannot  be  obtained  without  dflcd 
prostitution,  and  bringing  people  to  death,  disease,  and  shame — n»t 
if  it  even  load  to  perversion  for  its  newness  and  destruction  for  it 
excitement — there  is  at  bottom  only  that  apparently  harmless  desire  t 
have  a  good  time.  For  those  who  look  only  at  the  good  time  the 
ar©  seeking,  naturally  do  not  see  the  bad  time  they  are  preparing  ft 
others.  But  as  to  wishing  to  hurt  others  I  Heaven  forbid  !  Tk 
would  be  crime  ;  this  is  only  vice.  Zola  has  seized  the  secret  of  th 
strength  and  terribleness  of  vice^ — the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  rebellio 
against  the  moral  code,  but  a  taking  advantage  of  that  code's  slack 
uess*  Nana  herself  is  not  in  the  least  Satanic,  not  even  in  the  leas 
an  enemy  of  Society.  She  maintains  a  stock  of  high  principlei 
indulges  in  maternal  love,  sentimental  devotion,  and  enjoys  thinkiD 
herself  thoroughly  hnuie  jliic.  llespectabiliby,  embodied  in  a  reformO 
courtesan  whom  she  sees  at  the  church-door  surrounded  by  widow 
and  orphans,  fills  her  with  awe  and  longing.  Only — and  in  thisflTl^ 
lies  the  origin  of  all  vice— only  her  high  principles,  her  maternal  an 
sentimental  love,  her  wish  to  be  good,  her  aspiration  after  respecti 
bility,  are  all  put  aside  whenever  there  is  a  chance  of  a  new  presenl 
a  new  amusement,  a  new  excitement,  the  possibility  of  having  8om< 
thing  she  wants.  Psychological  science  is  teaching  us  nowadays  tbi 
we  have  most  of  ns  an  inheritance  of  some  evil  possibility,  of  moP 
weakness,  of  mental  malady,  which  becomes  manifest  as  soon  aa  f 
cease  to  control  our  likings  and  dislikings,  as  we  cease  to  select  wh 
shall  and  what  shall  not  have  the  upper  hand  in  our  nature.  Thi 
if  races  of  kings  have  often  been  races  of  evildoers  or  imbeciles* 
is  not  that  their  blood  has  been  worse  than  that  of  their  subjects 
has  it  not  been  the  blood  most  often  of  heroes  and  saints  ? — I 
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because  circumstances  have  not  reatrained,  controlled  its  evil  tenden- 
cies, and  developed  and  united  its  good  ones.  Similarly^  the  creatures 
— Kanas  and  their  votaries — who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  moral 
slackness  of  onr  world,  moat  run  the  risk  of  a  similar  tendency 
to  farther  degradation  :  the  fact  of  giving  way  to  aensnality,  covetoua- 
ness,  vanity,  and  instability,  makes  noble  feelings  rarer^  diminishes 
self-control^  and  tends  to  adulterate  even  kindliness  and  afiection 
with  admisture  of  self-satisfaction  and  base  excitement.  Nana 
extracts  debasing  pleasure  from  her  maltreatment  by  one  of  her 
lovers,  from  her  sentimental  forgiving  of  his  brutality,  and  her 
mandlin  self-commiseration.  She  thinks  only  of  what  the  police 
may  do  when  the  wretched  little  Georges  commits  suicide, 
and  she  revels  in  high  falutin  and  sickly  curiosity  by  the 
hideous  deathbed  of  her  favourite  minion.  Then  also  Nana^ — 
and  Nana  is  in  fact  an  allegorical  as  much  as  an  individual  woman^ — 
.gfradaaljy  extends  her  self-indulgence  (not  accompanied  by  shades  of 
Swinburnian  empresses,  but,  as  she  comfortably  believes,  of  real 
ladies,  oi  fcmmes  du  m&nde)  to  regions  not  usually  included  by  those 
who  seek  merely  a  f/oofl  timr :  sane  and  vpithout  bad  intentions,  she 
enters  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  monomania  aiid  crime.  She 
ngins  also  by  being  merely  excessively  covetous;  then,  very 
pRoii,  furiously  consuming,  she  reaps  without  sowing,  takes  with- 
i>nt  giving,  borrows  without  retaming ;  till  she  becomes  uncon- 
Bciooflly,  and  at  last  consoionaly  and  deliberately,  destructive. 
"She  couJd  not  see  anything  which  cost  a  lot  of  money  without 
'anting  to  have  it ;  and  surrounded  herself  with  a  litter  of  flowers, 
of  precious  nicknacks,  enjoying  her  caprices  of  half  an  hour  just 
in  proportion  as  they  were  expensive.  She  could  never  keep  any- 
thing. Everytliing  withered,  got  broken  and  soiled  in  her  little 
white  fingers  ;  her  passage  was  marked  by  a  trail  of  nameless  break- 
ftg^s,  of  tatters  and  dirty  rags."  No  thought,  of  course,  of  the 
privations  which  wastefulness  represents ;  no  respect  for  things  or 
leeliogB ;  no  possibility  of  projecting  the  thoughts  and  sympathies 
Myojid  the  moment  and  its  pleasures ;  a  constant  narrowing  down 
of  the  individnal  to  its  own  self,  its  sensations,  its  to-day,  its 
Mil  minifU,  Then  comes  destruction  for  its  own  sake.  Having 
pBodentally  broken  one  of  her  New  Year's  Day  presents,  Nana 
«et6  to  breaking  all  the  others.  She  suddenly  discovers  that 
■Ire  is  a  new  amusement  to  be  had,  a  sort  of  second  chapter  to 
^Petousness :  **  A  light  kindled  in  her  expressionless  eyes,  a  little 
pocker  of  the  lips  displayed  her  white  teeth.  When  every  one  of 
the  things  was  in  bits,  she  slapped  the  table  with  her  outspread  hands, 

K again   overcome  with   laughter ;    and   she  lisped  in   a 
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Here  crime  begins ;  and  here,  bo  far  as  moral  or  immor&l  evobtioa 
goes,  there  is  therefor©  an  end  of  Nana  and  vice;  for  Nana  and  vice  do 
nothing  for  which  they  cannot  find  an  excuse,  and  for  which,  despit* 
its  hypocrisy,  the  world  is  not  perfectly  willing  to  excuse  them. 

The  great  smashing  bout  is  reserved  for  a  few  individuals  whom 
Society  censures,  shons,  or  imprisons  j  but  that  performance  had  bew 
preceded,  as  we  saw,  by  an  immense  amount  of  unintentional,  purely 
incidental  wasting  and  spoiling  of  valuable  objects.  And  the  voUrits 
of  Nana — men  useful  in  other  capacities,  and  while  in  Nana's  ham 
enjoying  themselves  in  a  manner  authorised  by  Society,  smiled  at  bj 
their  neighbours,  and  practised  by  the  very  best  people — the  votaries 
of  Nana,  like  Nana  herself,  mark  their  passage  through  the  world  bf 
a  **  trail  of  nameless  breakages,  of  tatters  and  filtliy  rags,"  their 
children's  diseased  bodies,  their  own  defiled  and  mangled  souls. 

The  vice  which  Nana  embodies  is  undoubtedly  the  one  which  m 
spread  the  most  mischief,  because  it  tells  more  than  any  other  upot 
the  very  material  of  which  body  and  sonl  are  made.  But  we  mnrt 
beware  of  thinking  that  it  is  the  only,  or  perhaps  even  the  principal 
one  which  is  making  the  present  miserable  and  the  future  gl 
In  a  dozen  ways  are  respectable  people  wasting  the  things 
valuable  and  most  wanted— wealthy  strength  and  intellect,  care 
time  and  thought  j  robbing  the  world  of  all  they  might  have  been. 

"  L'Argent "  is  the  great  prose  poem  of  one  sort  of  respectaWi* 
vice,  the  vice  seeking  pleasure  in  wealth  apart  from  wealth' s  uses,  is 
risk  apart  from  risk  s  fniitfulDeas.  "  An  Bonheur  des  Dames  "  is  tbfi 
study  of  another  sort  of  immorality,  more  permitted  even  than  that  o* 
"  Nana,'*  since  no  one  so  much  as  pretends  to  object  to  it.  Tb« 
great  shop  iu  which  women  accounted  as  honest  spend  much  of 
existence  and  more  of  their  thoughts,  gives  the  allegory  of  covetot 
in  its  various  forms :  covetousness  due  sometimes  fco  vanity,  Bom< 
to  wastefulness  ;  covetousness  which  is  sometimes  the  mere 
for  possession,  sometimes  the  desire  for  a  bargain — oftenest,  perhap8»| 
the  half -conscious  mania  for  outshiuing  one's  neighbours  ;  the 
which  is  tolerated  and  encouraged  as  peculiarly  feminine,  and  wi 
supplies,  as  a  fact,  the  other  half  to  the  vice  symbolised  in  '' Nj 
For  even  in  other  sets  than  those  of  *'  Nana/'  in  unions  apparei 
legitimated  and  sanctified  by  Society  and  Religion,  is  it  not  the  cov< 
ness  of  the  woman  which  comes  halfway  to  meet  the  profligacy  of 
roan  ?  It  is  on  this  feminine  vice  that  the  hero  of  the  **  Bonheur 
Dames  "  trades,  even  as  '*  Nana"  trades  on  its  masculine  conntei 
To  awaken,  to  maiotain,  to  increase  it,  this  man  of  genius  is  for  e\ 
devising  new  dodges  and  inventing  new  marvellous  temptations, 
real  economy  in  production  and  distribution,  the  economy  in 
and  trouble  obtained  by  the  centralisation  of  all  possible  wares,  is 
legitimate,  but  by  no  means  the  chief,  reason  of  the  great  shopm^ 
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success.  He  holds  his  clientessea,  not  by  a  benefit,  but  by  a 
temptation ;  by  their  folly  and  weakness,  not  by  their  wisdom.  As 
tl,  Zola  has  typified,  turned  into  allegory  almost,  the  mischief 
by  the  *^  Bonheur  des  Dames  '* :  one  woman  develops  a  buying 
[mftoia  which  rnins  her  family  ;  another  ends  by  stealing  some  of 
tlie  mnch-contemplated  wares :  while  a  third  gets  her  nerves  out  of 
order  as  an  effect  of  feverish 'covetousness.  It  is  a  rhetorical  way  of 
Iringing  the  lesson  home  to  the  imagination.  But  the  mischief,  the 
degradation  is  really  shown  in  the  humdrum  conversations  between 
the  sane  and  respectable  women  of  the  book,  going  over  and  over 
again  the  contents  of  the  great  shop  in  which  they  spend  so  much  of 
their  day,  enlarging  on  the  delights  of  its  novelties  and  bargains  in  a 
manner  which  corresponds,"  subject  for  subject,  to  the  way  in  which 
the  men  meanwhile,  in  the  other  novel,  are  discussing  the  attractions 
€f  Kana  and  her  tribe. 

The  masculine  vice  of  **  Nana,**  the  feminine  one  of  the  '*  Bonheur 
Jes  Dames,*'  each  with  its  waste  of  things  material,  its  soiling  of 
thiogB  spiritual,  suffice  in  their  union  to  produce  the  meanness  and 
[fcypocrisy  of  ''  Pot  Bouille/*  the  rapacity  and  avidity  for  excitement  of 
TArgent/*  Vicious  men  and  women,  however  tolerated  their  vice,  must 
le,  to  the  exact  extent  of  their  lowness  of  standard  and  slackness  of 
fibre,  bad  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  and  bad  citizens.      Zola 
'Wonld  show  us  how  inevitably  they  are  the  accomplices  and  victims 
[fif  the  political  corruption,  big  and  small,  of  his  Rougons,  father  and 
how  they  explain  a  national  calamity,  such  as  he  lias  painted  in 
the  "  Debacle  ; "  a  social  horror  like  the  one  of  "  Germinal."    For  the 
parse  cannot  be  made  of  the  sow's  ear  ;  that  requisite  for  man- 
Is  happiness  which  we  designate   as   uturalitfj^  that  extension  of 
happiness  which  we  call  ^ogress,  can  find  only  obstacles  in 
►pie  who  are  weak  and  narrow  to  the  extent  of  seeking  solely  their 
>wn  individual  and  immediate  pleasure.      Such  men  and  women  have 
'oi^ganised,  unconsciously,  and  merely  by  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  a  network  of  tolerated  mischief  which  ramifies  throughout 
hie  and  life's  various  circumstances  ;  a  gigantic  spider's  web  of  lust, 
greed,  vanity,  and  sloth,  of  all  the  active  and  passive  modes  of  indulg- 
ing self  while    disregarding  others ;  and  into  this  is  fatally  caught 
ereiy   inferior  one  of  us,  every  inferior  portion  of  ourselves.     This 
network  of  commonplace  evil,  this  spiritual  hell,  which  honeycombs 
our  life  with  its  intricate  circles,  is  what  Zola  has  made  us  see  and 
feel  in  his  terrible  set  of  novels. 

Would  it  have  been  possible  to  do  as  much  at  a  less  expense  of 
evil  suggestion  and  loathsome  detail  ?  Theoretically,  doubtless  ;  such 
•  man  as  Tolstoy — the  Tolstoy  of  the  '^  Kreutzer  Sonata"^ — might  have 
done  it  had  he  tried.  But  the  fact  that  no  one  has  done  it  leads  one 
to  think  that  practically  a  certain  obtuseness  and  recklessness  could 
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alone  have  confronted  such  a  task  ;  and  that  the  advantages  of  ZoW* 
brutal  power  of  vision,  of  his  imaginative  and  passionate  impressive- 
ness^  could  not  have  been  bought  at  a  lesser  price. 

Is  that  price  too  high  ?  We  should  not,  perhaps,  bargain  too  bard 
with  genius,  any  more  than  with  the  other  forces  of  Nature  whicii 
bring  good  and  evil  together,  beyond  our  wisdom  to  calculate. 
As  in  all  similar  cases,  good  will  be  brought  to  the  strong  and  evil  to 
the  weak.  Such  books  as  *'  Nana,"  '*  Germinal/'  and  "*  Vot  Boullle/ 
putting  aside  "  La  Terre/'  must  contain  for  an  immense  number  of 
readers  a  large  amount  of  bad  example  and  bad  emotion :  they  are 
iwW  of  moral  miasma.  But  is  not  life  full  of  the  same  ?  Not 
to  those,  perhaps,  who  know  life  only  on  the  surface  ;  and  not  to 
those  who,  seeing  more  thnn  the  surface,  wonld  never  be  vividly 
impressed  by  its  ugly  sides  :  to  such  as  these  Zola  may  do  Larin 
without  doing  good.  But  to  those  who  could  not  fail  to  learn  else- 
where than  in  Zola's  novels  many  of  the  things  with  which  they  deal, 
to  the  only  men  and  women  who  can  be  really  just  and  helpful  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  these  books  can  do  very  little  harm  and  niif 
do  very  much  good. 

For  it  is  well  to  be  shown  as  a  vast  system  what  one's  individci) 
experience  can  show  only  in  fragments.  It  is  well  to  be  forced  to 
think  on  cause  and  effect  while  being  made  to  feel  other  folk'i 
woes  ;  and  still  more  to  feel  them  as  really  living,  while  one  iJ 
wondering  on  their  cause  and  eftect.  It  is  salutary  to  be  horrifirf 
and  sickened  when  the  horror  and  the  sickening  make  one  look  aroniii, 
pause,  and  reflect. 

Vernon  Lee. 


SIMONY 


E  last  legislative  attempfc  to  stop  the  scandal  of  simony  in  the 

Church  of  England   was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,    when 

lergymen  were   forbidden   to  buy   next   presentations  to   benefices* 

ut  daring  the   one   hundred   and  eighty  years  which  have  passed 

Blnce  Parliament  made  that  law,  neither  simony  nor   the    desire  to 

prevent  it  has  disappeared.     So  far  from  simony  being  extinct,  the 

Buccessfui  evasion  of  the  legal  obstacles   to   its  practice  has  become 

'^Tip  of   the   niceties    of    scientific   conveyancing,    and    persons    who 

'    for    the    purchase    and    sale   of    livings  are  recognised   as 

jvjrsumg   a   reputable    calling.       On  the   other    hand,   for   the  last 

twenty  years,   to  go   no  further  back,   there  has   been  a  continuons 

ies  of  protests,   appeals,    exposures,    speeches,    resolutions,    bills, 

rts  and  committees,  such  as  I  think  no  other  ecclesiastical  matter 

produced.     The    full    recital   of    what    has   been  attempted   in 

liament  alone  would  take  a  considerable  space.      I  am  not  sure 

my  list  is  complete,  but  there  have  been  at  least  three  Bills  in  the 

jcfrds,  eight  Bills  and  one  resolution  in  the  Commons,  four  Select 

rommittees,  one   Royal    Commission,  and    two  Blue-books.       It  is 

innounced  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — encouraged  perhaps 

jy    the     success,    after    many    failures,    of    the    Clergy  Discipline 

Itll — means    to    try    once    more    to    procure  a   reform   of    Church 

Patronage.     Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  it  will  occur  to  most 

leople  that  on  the  whole  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  prevent  unworthy 

Ben  from  getting  into  benefices  in  the  first  instance,  than,  having 

flbrded    them    the   opportunity    to    disgrace    themselves,    to  expel 

lere  are  two  subjects  which,   although  closely  intertwined  so  far 
^%ch.  has  to  do  with  ccrnipt  or  otherwise  improper  appointments 
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to  a  spiritual  charge,  are  yet  distinct ;  and  for  the  sake  of  clearne© 
they  had  best  be  considered  separately.  The  first  is  the  question  of 
the  sale  of  livings  and  next  presentations.  The  other  is  the  qin^stion 
of  the  conditions  and  control  which  onght  to  be  applied  before  * 
patron's  nominee  is  finally  admitted  to  a  cure  of  soals. 

Taking  the  sale  of  livings  first,  let  ns  start  with  a  statement  of 
principle  which  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  (1871)  laid  down 
and  the  Royal  Commission  of  1878  affirmed  : 

**  All  letjislation   afiecting    Church     Patronage  should    proceed   on 
principle  that  such    patronage  partakes  of  the   nature  of  a  trust,  t/>  k 
exerciised  for  the  ♦spiritual   l)eiielit  of  tlio  pfirlshioncrw,  and  that  whwr^^w 
rights  of  property  originally  attached,  or  in  process  of  tiuie  have 
to  patronage,  must  alwa^'s  be  regarded  with  reference  to  the  upp]i. 
this  principle." 

Whatever  the  old    lawyers  might  have  said   to  this  notion  of  i 
trust,  it  is  now  generally  accepted  and  approved,  and  it  may  eafi 
be   assumed   as   the  basis   of   any   discussion   of  the    subject 
question  is    not    so  much   whether  a  trust   is  to   be   recognised, 
whether  the  notion  of  property  is  to  be  retained  to  any,  and  if  so 
what,  extent.     If  we  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  St.  FanI 
nature    of  an   advowaon   as    an  "incorporeal    hereditament''  audi 
species  of  real  estate,  the  intricacies  of  the  parson's  freehold  aod  tlif 
distinction  between  the  temporal  benefice  and  the  spiritual  cure  of 
souls,  it  is  possible  that  this  venerable  branch  of  our  law,  even  if  the 
Apostle  could   be   induced  to  listen  with  patience  to  ita  elucidatioo, 
might  find  small  favour  in  his  eyes.     There  are  many  who  insist  tbl 
sales  of  advowsons  ought   to   be    abolished,  and   so   profoundly  hfti 
Nonconformist  members  of  Parliament  come  to  feel  this,  that  it 
been  their   wont  for   many  years    past    to    obstruct   and  oppose 
attempts  to  stop  the  simoniacal  traffic  in  livings,  on  the  ground 
the  traffic  itself  is  intolerable,  and  that  the  evil  onght  to  be 
minated  root  and  branch,  instead  of  being  paltered  with  by  the 
removal  of  its  ugliest  features. 

Probably   most    people    would    be    heartily    glad    to    accept   AOj 
practicable  method  of  getting  rid  altogether  of  sales  of  livings, 
difficulties,  however,  aie  very  considerable.      In  the  first  place»  th' 
is  the  question  of  compensation.     If  the   saleability  of  this  kind 
property  is  destroyed  by  statute,  the  owners  are  entitled  to  be 
pensated.     However  undesirable  the  sale  of  rights  of  patronage 
be,  the  law  has  hitherto  sanctioned  it,  and,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  public  cannot  gratify  its  laudable  desire 
reform  without  paying  the  price.     The  pacification  of  a  man's 
science  at  his  neighbour's  expense,  however  convenient,  has  unde 
drawbacks  from  a  moral  point  of  view.     But  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  ?    Not  from  the  public  exchequer,  all  will  agree ;  not  finoai 
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Hpklready  shrunken  parochial  endowments,  as  was  formerly  pro- 
Bl,  most  of  us  will  DOW  agree.  Again,  the  system  of  private 
utronage,  as  to  the  advantage  of  retaining  which  there  is  a  general 
onsensns,  is  practically  dependent  for  its  continuance  on  the  possi- 
nlity  and  occasional  occurrence  of  sales.  If  advowsons  became 
a&lieaable  for  money,  the  probable  result  would  be  that  most  of 
them  would  drift  into  the  hands  of  public  patrons,  such  as  bishops 
tnd  bodies  of  trustees,  while  patronage,  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
tto  money  value,  would  sometimes  be  left  in  the  hands  of  bankrupts, 
3r  be  allowed  to  devolve  on  persons  entirely  unfitted  for  its  proper 
?iercise.  The  present  system,  unsatisfactory  as  are  many  of  its  inci- 
ieots*  secures  in  a  rough  sort  of  way  the  circulation  of  patronage, 
md  **  ensures  within  reasonable  limits  the  due  representation  of 
rarieties  of  thought  and  opinion  in  the  ministry  of  our  national 
3iarch "  (Report  of  R.  C,  1880,  p.  yii.).  No  efficient  substitute 
us  ever  been  suggested.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  Primates 
i^ntronage  Bills — e.f/,^  the  last  Bill,  of  1887,  as  introduced — much 
lonhle  and  ingenuity  were  expended  on  the  constitution  of  diocesan 
'Councils  of  Presentations"  or  '^Boards  of  Patronage,"  in  which 
ifiiigs  were  to  be  vested.  Lord  Salisbury  *'  purged  "  the  Bill  of  1887 
>y  tttrning  the  *'  Council  of  Presentations  "  out  of  it  altogether.  I 
onfess  I  witnessed  its  disappearance  with  satisfaction,  for  the  whole 
tafc  of  these  Boards  or  Councils  seems  unpractical.  In  such  schemes 
■ppulous  care  is  taken  to  provide  for  representative  laymen  and 
Brgymen  in  fair  proportions,  and  periodical  elections  by  various 
K)dies  and  sections  are  contemplated.  It  looks  well  enough  on 
»ftper,  but  the  whole  proceeds  on  the  mistaken  notion  that  laymen 
jeoerally  are  eager  to  give  their  time  and  labour  to  ecclesiastical 
kffaiis  of  this  sort.  Experience  shows  that,  except  under  some  special 
^tement,  people  will  scarcely  even  take  the  trouble  to  vote  on  such 
occasions  ;  and  the  inevitable  tendency  of  Patronage  Boards  would  be 
to  come  under  individual  influence,  which  might  or  might  not  be  wise, 

t would  not  be,  in  any  true  sense,  representative. 
b  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  neither  the  Lords'  Com- 
ee  of  1871,  nor  the  Royal  Commission  of  1878,  nor  any  Bill 
liiberto  introduced  into  Parliament  with  the  object  of  its  being 
piffied,  has  proposed  the  total  abolition  of  sales  of  livings.  In  fact, 
ite  regulation  of  sales  and  their  restriction  to  proper  persons  and 
rarposes  seem,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  only  practical 
ibjects.  Is  this  justifiable  ?  Is  the  notion  of  property  in  patronage 
El  oasentially  evil  that  we  are  hound  to  bear  the  shame  and  mischief 
r  notorious  and  even  recurring  scandals,  rather  than  seem  to  eoun- 
ice,  by  fresh  legislative  sanction,  the  principle  of  sale  ?  I  think 
I  admit  that  the  idea  of  rights  of  Church  Patronage  being  pro- 
and  therefore  marketable,  goes  uncomfortably  near  the  wind. 
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Bufc  tiie  troth  is  that  the  law  has  lent  itself  to  simony  rather  by  its 
negligent  application  of  its  own  theory  than  because  that  theory  is 
itself  vicioua. 

The  use  of  money  to  influence  the  appointment  to  a  spiritnal 
charge,  or  simony,  is  the  most  ancient,  and  probably  tbe  moet 
ineradicable,  of  all  ecclesiastical  abuses.  English  law  against  Bimony 
is  based  on  the  distinction,  in  itself  obvions  enough,  between  tb 
duties  of  a  patron  and  those  of  a  parson.  To  buy  a  patron's  place  is 
merely  to  buy  the  right  to  choose  a  suitable  priest  for  a  particular 
benefice.  To  buy  a  parson's  place  is  to  buy  the  spiritual  oversight  of 
soqIs,  The  one  may  be  pure,  the  other  mu8t  be  corrupt.  Patronag« 
is  regarded  as  a  species  of  temporal  property,  which  may  be  acquirrf 
and  employed  for  ends  untainted  eitl^er  in  law  or  morals.  But  core 
of  souls  is  an  office  of  direct  spiritual  responsibility,  demanding  bigli 
and  special  qnalificationSj  and  to  make  appointment  to  it  depend 
on  the  payment  of  money  is  illegal,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  siDfal 
The  theory  is  thus  clear  enough.  Sales  of  patronage  for  its  o^ 
sake,  when  the  object  of  the  purchaser  begins  and  ends  with  tbe 
acquirement  of  the  right  to  administer  the  trost»  which,  as  has  been 
said,  is  the  essence  of  the  patron's  duty,  are  recognised  by  the  1&* 
as  harmless  and  valid.  But  financial  transactions  which  have  for 
their  aim  the  advantage  of  an  individual  by  his  introduction  into  i 
sacred  office,  are  bad.  This  theory,  if  conBistently  carried  out,  ouglit 
to  stamp  as  illegal  every  sale  where  patronage  is  bought,  not  forite 
own  sake,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  procuring  the  cure  of  souls  for  8 
particular  person.  Hut  unfortunately  the  distinction  between  buying  W 
advowaon  and  buying  a  cure  of  souls  is  not  so  clear  in  practice  as  in 
theory  ;  and  the  law  has  made  the  distinction  less  real  by  a  nnf- 
chanical,  unintelligent  clinging  to  its  mere  form,  without  regard  to 
the  principle  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jaw  cannot  probe  men's  minds  and  difootef 
their  motives.  Bat  there  are  some  circumstances  so  suspicious,  so 
obviously  indicative  of  a  special  purpose,  that  there  can  be  no  inJQ** 
tice  in  the  law  using  a  little  common-sense.  For  instance,  wben* 
clergyman  buys  a  valuable  advowson,  there  is  a  reasonable  presomp* 
tion  that  he  does  so  with  the  object  of  appointing  and  benefiting 
himself.  This  would  not  invariably  be  just^  as,  for  instance.  '^  *^' 
case  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  the  founder  of  the  well 
Evangelical  Trust.  But  nevertheless  the  unfavourable  view  fnrnisbfs 
a  good  working  hypothesis,  which  will  almost  always  be  right,  aniJ 
at  any  rate  will  lead  to  much  better  results  than  the  law's  irritating 
habit  (in  this  conte.xt)  of  ignoring  probabilities,  no  matter  how  cogea* 
or  irresistible.  For,  instead  of  adopting  precautions  based  on  » 
reasonable  view  of  the  relations  between  human  motives  and  actions, 
the  law  carries  its  benevolent   optimism  to  the  verge  of  absunJitf. 
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^ra^^man  boys  an  advowson  wlieo  to  his  knowledge  the  incum- 
jent  is  dying,  and  then  presents  himself*  the  law  does  not  interfere. 
The  Tftcancy  is  regarded  as  a  lucky  chance,  a  mere  accident,  and  not, 
IS  it  really  is,  the  sole  object  of  the  transaction.  Yet  if,  through  some 
unfortnnate  delay,  the  breath  had  actually  left  the  incumbent's  body 
before  the  agreement  for  sale  was  signed,  the  law  is  virtuously  strict ; 
the  sale,  so  far  as  that  turn  of  presentAtion  is  concerned,  is  a  nullity^ 
it  is ''fruit  fallen'';  to  sell  vacant  patronage  is  simony,  which  the 
law  abhors!  Again,  a  layman  buys  a  next  presentation,  with  (as 
commonly  advertised)  *^  speedy  possession/*  in  order  that  he  may 
preseat  a  son  or  other  relative.  That  is  his  reason  for  buying  at  all, 
ifld  he  pays  on  the  understanding  that  he  will  be  able  to  put  his 
nominee  into  the  living  at  once,  The  law  has  nothing  to  say.  But 
j/^iLstead  of  going  through  the  farce  of  baying  himself  into  the 
■rons  shoes,  the  purchaser  were  so  crude  as  to.ofifer  the  same  sum 
IPmoDey  to  the  patron  as  an  iuducement  to  him  to  present  the  son  or 
rebtive,  that  wonld  be  simoniacal  and  void.  The  astonishing  levity 
of  Mr.  Bumble's  statement  that  **  the  law  is  a  ass"  is  very  painful, 
but  really  the  law  has  laid  itself  open  to  misconstruction.  The 
diatinctioQ  between  legal  and  illegal  dealing  is  in  such  cases  as  these 
■^nice  for  ordirtary  minds. 

nr sales  of  livings  are  to  be  retained  at  all  they  should  be  made  in 
id  what  they  are  now  only  in  theory,  sales  of  the  right  to  chooee 
fit  persons  to  fill  a  sacred  office,  not  virtual  sales  of  the  sacred  office 
itself.     What  we  want   is  a  sieve  which    will   let  pass  bond  Jhfc  pur- 

ters  of  patronage  for  its  own  sake,   but  will  stop  those  by  whom 
patronage   is   ueing   bought   as  a  mere  raeane   to  bring  about  a 
icular    appointment.     Cases  in   this  latter  class  are  in   esseDce 
liirDODiacal  and  corrupt. 

low  there  is  one  feature  which  belong?  to  almost  all  improper 
and  that  is  *'  immediate  possession."  Day  after  day  livings  are 
ised  for  sale,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  either  '*  immediate '" 
"  speedy  *'  or  **  early  "  possession  is  oflFered,  or  there  is  an  octo- 
ian  incumbent.  One  recent  advertisement  contained  this  im- 
pudent announcement :  '*  Prospect  nf  early  possession,  or  subject  to 
life  of  elderly  incuroljent."  There  is  much  to  be  learnt  from  advowson 
advertise m en ta.  Only  the  most  respectable  cases  appear  in  the  Times, 
M  I  infer  that  these  are  eomewhat  scarce,  from  the  fact  that  the 
*gent5,  for  want  of  livings  to  advertise,  bo  frequently  advertise  them- 
^Itbs.  During  the  last  seven  weeks  of  181)2  there  have  been  fifty 
(idTertisements  of  this  class  in  the  Tiwrs.  Ten  different  preferments 
k»fe  been  offered  for  sale.  As  to  seven  of  them  '*  early  possession  " 
*r  its  equivalent  is  promised*  The  eighth  advertisement  shows  the 
^nnbent  to  be  elderly  only,  and  is  therefore  so  unattractive  that  it 
Bbad  to  be  repeated  six  times.     The  ninth  is,  I  think,  intended,  to 
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Buggeat  a  speedy  vacancy,  but  does  not  say  so.  The  tenths  so  far 
appears,  invites  purchasers  without  reference  to  a  vacancy,  bull 
significantly  adds,  "  no  agentfl.'*  Four  persons  have  advertised  for 
advowsons.  Three  require  respectively  **  early  possession/'  '*vefy 
early  possession,"  and  "  probable  vacancy.'*  The  fourth  describes 
himself  as  *'  clencus/*  and  leaves  his  wishes  to  be  surmised.  Tlf 
truth  is  that  a  man  who  is  buying  an  advowson  merely  because 
wants  to  be  the  patron,  may  be  more  or  less  indifferent  as  ta 
his  turn  to  appoint  will  arise*  But  the  man  who  bays  to  appoint 
himself,  or  a  son,  or  a  son-in-law,  is  never  indifferent.  The  result 
this  demand  for  virtually  vacant  benefices,  coupled  with  the  laxity 
the  law  in  permitting  sales  of  patronage  oven  when  a  vacani 
imminent,  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected.  If  the  age  or 
health  of  the  incumbent  makes  it  ceiiain  that  the  living  will  sooiJ 
empty  the  purchaser  may  be  content  to  wait,  but  in  other  casaij 
vacancy  is  "  arranged  for,"  as  it  is  euphemistically  termed. 

It  may  be  well  to  indicate  here  the  plan  usually  adopted,  in  ordflr 
to  evade  the  law  of  simony.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  essence 
of  fhat  law  is  that  there  must  be  no  money  agreement  for  causing  i 
vacancy.  That  is  to  say,  any  pecuniary  benetit,  direct  or  indirect, 
which  a  clergyman  receives  as  an  inducement  to  resign  his  cnre^ 
invalidates  the  whole  transaction  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  case  of  an  incumbent  who  is  also  patron  selliogto 
another  clergyman,  with  *' immediate  possession."  The  purchase-mone}; 
which  is  of  coarse  very  greatly  increased  by  that  fact,  has  been  aj^'wfid 
upon,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  how  the  business  is  to  be  put  throagL 
Both  gentlemen  have  a  conscientious  objection  to  simony,  and  besid*^ 
the  bishop  is  a  source  of  anxiety.  His  acceptance  of  the  vendof* 
resignation  is  a  matter  of  his  discretion^  aiid  if  he  is  given  reason  to 
suspect  a  ''transaction/*  he  may  probably  refuse  to  accept  it,  audtBflS 
spoil  the  whole  affair.  To  prevent  any  mishap  and  in  order  th*t 
everything  may  be  "  quite  regular,"  lawyers  are  consulted.  Tbif 
advise  that  the  parties  must  trust  one  another  !  Either  the  vendor 
must  resign,  and  then  present  the  purchaser,  trusting  to  his  honour 
to  pay  the  purchase- money,  and  take  up  his  conveyance  afterwards. 
This  is  the  best  plan,  because  least  calculated  to  arouse  the  bishop* 
suspicion.  Or  else  the  purchaser  must  pay  his  money  and  take 
conveyance,  trusting  to  the  honour  of  the  vendor  to  resign  afterwj 
and  trusting  also  to  the  bishop  to  foster  an  innocent  belief  ia 
vendor's  Ptory  about  his  wife's  health  demanding  instant  changi 
what  not.  It  is  usual  wiien  matters  have  reached  this  stage  for 
gentlemen  to  lament  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law. 
feels  a  reluctance  to  trust  the  other,  and  who  shall  say  that  eithi 
wrong  ?  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  clergyman  of  sensitive 
intermittent  consciencej  having  got  into  a  living  in  this 
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flEes  op  to  the  immorality  of  the  bargain,  and  eg  refuses  to  pay  the 
rice.  But  the  crisis  has  to  be  faced,  aod  haviug  lirst  secured  the 
archase-money  in  the  joint  hands  of  the  solicitors  on  both  sides,  to 
bide  the  event,  one  or  the  other  makes  the  plunge. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  a  patron,  who  is  not  incumbent,  selling 
0  a  clergyman  with  speedy  possession.  This  is  an  easier  business, 
md  was  made  simpler  still  by  an  unfortunate  decision  of  Vice-Chan- 
sdlor  Stuart,  just  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  ef!ect  that,  on  the  sale 
af  a  living,  the  vendor  may  agree  to  pay  interest  to  the  purchaser  on 
the  purchase-money  until  a  vacancy  occurs,  so  long  as  the  incumbent 
ii  not  a  party  to  the  agreement.  The  theory  of  the  decision  is,  that 
there  is  no  inducement  to  the  incumbent  to  resign,  and  therefore 
tiere  is  no  simony.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  obligation  to  pay 
interest,  which  may  be  arranged  at  a  penally  high  rate,  gives  the 
wndor  a  powerful  inducement  to  make  a  simoniacal  bargain  with 
tiie  incumbent  to  resign.  In  the  case  referred  to  the  incumbent 
wi&  the  vaidor'iy  isoti.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  of  whom  it  used  to  be 
Nudthat,  although  it  was  quite  a  *Hoss  up"  how  be  would  decide, 
fet  he  could  be  relied  onto  *' toss  fair,"  could  have  little  foreseen 
tow  his  judgment  would  be  turned  to  account.  It  has  been  the 
Bodel  of  scores  of  transactions.  The  agreement  generally  provides 
iir  the  deposit  of  the  purchase-money  in  a  bank  at  interest  to  be 
■weived  by  the  purchaser  until  a  vacancy,  lie  has  not  long  to  wait, 
fhe  incumbent  disappears ;  the  purchaser  is  instituted,  and  the  late 
Jitron  pockets  the  money. 

These  are  what  may  be  called  ordinary  cases,  but  more  special 
mes  are  constantly  occurring,  in  which  more  complicated  machinery 
8  put  in  motion.  The  common  feature  of  all  is  the  end  aimed  at— 
aimelj-,  the  purchaser's  early  admission  to  a  cure  of  souls  as  the 
kit  of  a  bargain  and  sale. 

■The  House  of  Lords  has  been  called  the  House  of  Patrons,  and 
Qot  without  some  reason,  for  of  the  (J500  livings  or  thereabouts  in 
priyate  patronage,  more  than  1400  are  in  the  gift  of  Peers,  who 
n&ff  number  559.  If  therefore  opposition  to  a  curtailment  of  patrons' 
ngKtfl  might  naturally  be  looked  for  anywhere,  it  would  be  in 
ti»e  Upper  House  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Lords  have  shown  a 
Bidiness  to  adopt  reforms  which,  if  it  had  been  shared  by  the  Com- 
Hs,  would  have  settled  the  matter  long  ago.  The  Bill  of  1887,  as 
Beed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  passed  by  the  Peers,  is,  I  think,  by 
PFthe  most  workmanlike  scheme  which  has  been  formulated.  Its 
tkief  provisions  are  as  fallows  :«— Every  purchaser  of  a  right  ofpatron- 
Mf  before  he  can  become  the  owner,  must  be  certified  as  **fifc" 
Pa  CommissioD,  consistiog  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  the 
bcbdeacoD.  the  Rural  Dean,  and  two  laymen,  to  be   nominated  pn* 
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ley  or  mooey 
ettective,  it  must,  I  think,  be  extended  to  any  transfer^  not  being  by 
act  of  the  law  (fi.^.,  bankruptcy),  or  by  will,  or  other  devolutioa 
death,  and  not  being  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  (without  po 
of  Bale).  Otherwise,  the  ingenioas  practitioner  will  introduce  tiie 
priociple  of  Bo  iiides  with  effect.  A.  will  make  a  deed  of  gift  to  B. 
of  his  advowson.  Each  will  be  prepared  to  make  a  solemn  declam- 
tioE  that  no  money  has  passed  or  been  promised,  KevertheleeSy 
when  the  transfer  is  safely  through,  B.  wiil  make  a  valuable  pw- 
sent  to  A.  There  will  be  the  same  uncomfortable  necessity  of 
trusting  each  other's  honour  as  now,  bub  that  is  all.  1  think  I  bear 
the  reader  say,  '*  But  thig  is  only  a  clumsy  evasion  which  the  bishop 
ought  to  stop,'^  But  how  ?  The  bishop  hears  nothing  about  die 
transaction  until  a  presentation  is  made  under  the  deed.  If  he  then 
disputes  its  validity,  he  invites  heavy  litigation.  He  will  have  to 
fight  at  his  own  risk.  His  cliances  of  success  will  be  precaricra?, 
for  they  will  depend  upon  gettiog  A.  or  B.  to  confess  the  trutli.  aw) 
admit  the  secret  bargain.  In  most  cases,  the  bishop  will  be  adneed 
to  do  notbiog. 

Every  grantor  of  patronage  is  to  be  deemed  to  grant  the  entirety 
of  his  rights  whatever  they  may  be,  a  neat  arrangement  for  the  spctedy 
abolition  of  sales  of  next  presentations,  without  iajubtice  ti»  present 
holders*  Public  opinion  may  now  be  considered  fairly  unanimous 
against  sales  of  next  presentations,  but  it  has  matured  slov/ly.  Even  ia 
187  K  the  Lords'  Committee  did  not  advise  the  suppression  of  sales  of 
next  presentations.  The  lloyal  Commiesion  of  1878  recommeiide<3 
their  prohibition  ;  but  one  of  the  most  eminent  judges  of  the  daj» 
Lord  Justice  James,  expressly  dissented. 

Mortgages  of  advowsons  are  to  cease,  and  quite  rightly.  Such 
securities  are  inconvenient  and  unsuitahle.  The  mortgagee  cau  get 
no  interest,  for  the  advowsoa  yields  none  :  he  cannot  present  to  th« 
living;  his  only  remedy  is  to  sell  it.  Mortgages  are  sometiio^s 
manipulated  for  simoniacal  purposes.  Tbe  prohibition  shoold,  I 
think,  be  extended  to  settlements  as  well  as  mortgages,  and,  oi 
the  other  hand,  should  not  apply  to  either  when  the  advowson  is  ^ 
of  a  landed  estate.  Such  cases  are  not  within  tbe  mischief  to  ^ 
dealt  with,  and  their  inclusion  in  the  prohibition  would  pro 
create  ©mbarrassmenL 

Clergymen  are  not  to  b^  allowed  t>o  purchase  advowsons,  as 
are  already  disabled  from  buying  next  presentations.  At  the  p 
time  there  are  nearly  GOO  liviugs  where  the  parson  is  also  the  patroOt 
besides  an  unknown  number  where  he  is  the  real  though  not  tb* 
nominal  patron.  Donatives  am  to  be  aubject  to  the  same  episcopal 
control  as  other  benefices.  These  eccentric  relics  of  papal  tim»T 
about  seventy  in  number  and  mostly  of  very  small  value,  were  origin* 
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■BIT  which,  generally  of  royal  foundation,  were  freed  from 
Hop's  jarisdiction.  The  clergyman  is  admitted  simply  by  a 
of  graat  from  the  patron  without  reference  to  the  biahop.  A 
ave  may  be  sold  during  vacancy,  and  in  fact  admits  of 
t  any  disreputable  irregularity  that  may  b«?  desired.     They  have 

(times  been  nsed  to  get  a  clergyman  out  of  a  living  whose  reaig* 
the  bishop  baa  refused.      A  donative  is  procored  for  the  man, 

iherenpon,  since  he  cannot  hold  both,  his  former  living  h  ipso  facto 

ed. 

ere  are  two   valuable  recommendations  made,  one  by  the  Lords* 

mittee  (1874)  and  the  other  by  the  Royal  Comraisaion  (1878),  which 

not  adopted,  I  do  not  know  why,  in  the  Bill  of  1SS7.     The  first 

"  make   illegal  all  contracts  to  pay  interest  until  vacancy  upon 

received   for  the   sale  of  ad^owsons,"   thu^s  abrogating    Vice- 

icellor  Stuirt'a    decision.     The  other  is  to  prohibit  resale  for  five 
after  sale,   a  check  which  already  exists  as  to   the  Chancellor's 
i  sold  under  Li^rd  Westbary'a  Act. 
one^  I  think,  can  read  the  Bill  of  1887  without  seeing  that  it 

d  prevent  many  scandals   with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  and 
render  improper  transactions  much  more  difficult  than  they  are 

peaent.  It  would  stop  a  great  many  holes,  bub  it  would  be  rash  to 
e  that  it  would  stop  all,  or  that  simoniacal  ingenuity  would  not 

sed  in  breaking  out  In  some  fresh  direction.  The  prescribed 
i  and  conditions  could  scarcely  be  complied  with  so  as  to  carry 
gh  a  doubtful  sale.      Bat  the  danger  is  that  the  very  rigour  of 

new  reforms  will  dri^e  the  class  of  persons  who  now  buy  and  sell 

gs  in  the  light  of  day  and  under  the  security  of  a  lax  state  of  the 
into  secret  nnderground  agreements  admittedly  illegal,  but  not 
ps  always  easy  to  unearth.  The  main  protection  proposed  to  meet 
tindof  evil  is  the  strengthening  of  oaths  and  declarations  against 
y.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  it  is  impoi^sible  to  regard  these  as  a  quite 
factory  guarantee.      The  elasticity  of  the  human  conscience  under 

ible  circumstances    is  very  remarkable    indeed,  and   although  I 
'e  the  number  of  people  who  commit  perjury,  acknowledging  it 
eir  own  minds  to  be  perjury,  is  small,  the  number  of  people  who 
lit  what  everybody  else  would  call  perjury  is  much  more  consider- 
No  precautions   which  the  wit  of   man   can    devise  will  ever 

ly  eradicate  simony.  We  must  be  content  if  we  can  make  it  so 
lit  a&  necessarily  to  be  rare. 

this  view  I  venture  to  make  a  saggestion  that  has  at  least  the 

of  dealing  directly  with  the  cenlral  feature  of  almost  all  im- 

r  sales  of  liringe — that  is,  the  condition  of  **  early  possession," 

no   transfer  of  patronage  should  be  effectual  to  confer  on 

nser  the  right   to  present  on  any  vacancy  occurring  within 

years  from  the  date  of  the  transf .-r  ;  but  that  on  any  such 
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vacancy,  the  rigbt  to  present  shonld  devolve  upon,  and  be  exeici^ 
by;  the  bishop,  or  any  other  suitable  person,  except  the  vendor  or  ths 
purchaser.     I  think  the  majority  of  transactions  by  which  people  bnj 
themselves    or  their    relations    int3    livings    would  be    checkniRt^ 
because  although  here  and  there  a  man  of  a  patiently   simonital 
spirit  might  bide  his  opportunity,  as  a  rule  time  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  bargain.     The  uncertainty  of  any  particular  person  obtaining* 
certificate  as  a  fit  purchaser  would  make  it  too  risky  for  the  veador 
to  let  him  into  the  living  on  the  chance  of  a  subsequent  sale  to  Mm 
being  authorised  and  completed,      On  the  other  hand,  the  certainty 
of  two  years'  delay,  and  the  possibility  of  a  vacancy  occurring  during 
that  period,  would   deprive   the  bargain  of  all  attractiveness  to  Ik* 
purchaser  who  desires  ''immediate  possession."     This  seems  ohvioni 
But  I  am  more  concerned  to  meet  the  objection  that  this  plan  wottl^ 
unfairly  hamper  legitimate  dealings.       How  far  ifc  is  permissible  to 
apply  mew  checks,  which  in  their  operation  will  depreciate  advowson 
property,  without  giving  compensationj  is  a  question  of  degree.    I  aa 
bound  to  admit  that  not  only  this,  but  every  fresh  obstacle  put  in 
the  way  of  free  sale,  almost  every  section  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Bill  for 
example,  miist  detract  from  the  market  value  of  advowsons,     Evefl 
the  public  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  still   more  the   introdactioo 
of  Patronage   Bills  into  Parliament,  has  this  effect.      But  the  Cft» 
which  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader's  mind  as  one  in  which  mj 
suggestion  might  work  Iiardly,  is  that  of  a  perfectly  honourable  pairoo 
of  a  lining  filled  by  a  very  old  incumbent.     The  patron  may  have  in- 
herited, or  at  any  rate  have  long  owned,  the  advowson.      His  positioo 
18  an  absolutely  innocent  one.      All  through  the  many  years  that  tKe 
incumbent  has  ripened  from  a  middle-aged  into  an  elderly,  and  finally 
into  a   very  old    man,  the  patron's  property  has  been  ripening  too, 
until  now,  when  the  old  man  is  tottering  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  H 
is  at  its  maximum  value.     The  vacancy  is  certain  to  come  within  two 
years  ;  under  the  present  law  there  would  probably  be  plenty  of  eager 
purchasers;  but  if  the  condition  suggested  is  applied  the  property 
becomes  completely  unsaleable.     My  answer   is  this.      Why  ^hoBl<l 
this   honest  patron  sell  ?     It  is  assumed   either  that    the    dazzli 
prospect  has  suddenly  become  too  much  for  virtue  which  was 
against  the  minor  temptation  of  a  younger  parson,  and  a  the 
less  valuable  advowson,  or  also  that  he  is  not  the  right  sort  of  pa' 
after  all,  but  has  simply  been  holding  on  for  a  better  market  just  is 
any  stock-jobber  might  do.      If  he  retains  the  advowson,  he  has  the 
tiim^that  is,  he  gets  what  it  is  the  ostensible  object  of  every  patjoo 
to  obtain.      The  reason  why  the  living  with  the  moribund  incumbeflt 
is  so  valuable  is  because  there  is  a  demand   for  cures  with  **cMlf 
possession."     That  is  to  say,  it  would  have  no  special  or  extra  valtW 
but  for  the  would-be  purchaser,  whose  aims  we  all  agree  are  taintd. 
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>se  endeavours  it  is  the  main  object  of  our  patronage  reforrts 
istrate.  We  cannot  run  with  the  hare  and  huat  with  the 
is;  and  1  confess  it  seems  to  me  an  impossible  position  to  put 
leck  after  check  for  the  express  purpose  of  driving  away  the 
lost  numerous  class  of  purchasers,  and  then  to  protest  agaiof^t 
wiling  the  market  for  advowBons.  No  doubt  it  may  occasionally 
ippen  that  some  one,  especially  if  be  have  local  interests,  may  buy 
4mng  on  the  eve  of  a  vacancy  simply  for  the  good  of  the  parish  and 
deasnre  of  presenting  the  best  man,  without  regard  to  individual 
In  preventing  such  exceptional  transactions,  we  may  frustrate 
intentions  ;  but  after  all  laws  must  be  framed  to  suit  usual  and 
iraordinary  circumstances,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
red  by  stopping  sales  with  **  immediate  possession,**  we  shall  be 
what  all  right-minded  people  want  to  see  done. 
may  be  well,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  point  out 
Ssnch  a  condition  as  I  have  saggested  would  not  be  an  entirely 
[departure.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  well-known  **  Mort- 
Act  was  passed,  under  which  a  conveyance  of  land  for  a 
[table  purpose  was  subjected  to  the  condition  that,  if  the  donor 
A  within  twelve  months,  the  deed  was  ineffectual,  and  the  land 
to  his  heirs.  This  was  enacted  to  prevent  improvident  gifts 
ig  persons,  and  so  thoroughly  has  it  succeeded,  that  death-bed 
jyances  in  charity  are  now  never  beard  of, 

lere  are  about  1 1,000  livings  in  England  and  Wales:   of  these 
ly  7oOO   are   in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord 
iAQcellor,  Bishops,  Chapters,  Archdeacons,  Universities,  Rectors  and 

^(as  such)  and  Tnistees.  About  2000  others  are  in  the  patronage 
1400)  of  Peers  and  (as  to  the  rest)  of  other  titled  persons. 
Wiough  now  and   again  a  nobleman's  livings  are    sold,   and  even 

feguished  colleges  have  been  caught  tripping  in  the  matter  of 
y,  it  is  amongst  the  remaining  4500  livings  that  almost  all  the 
iffic  exists.  Statistics  fail  us  here.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  these 
Wb  liTiiigs  never  come  into  the  market,  and  belong  to  patrons  who 
Hlftiise  their  responsibility.  What  fraction  of  them  have  been  ac- 
|ttired  as  to  patronage  or  incumbency  by  means  more  or  less  tainted,  it 
8  impossible  to  say.  The  "  Clergy  List"  fur  1892,  however,  shows  that 

tare  593  livings  where  the  incumbent  and  the  patron  are  the 
person,  and  421'  where  both  are  of  the  same  name.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  parson  patrons  have,  it  can  hardly  be 
loubted,  become  patrons  in  order  to  present  themselves.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  some  of  the  503,  and  a  large  number  of  the  424,  represent 
**  family  livings/'  As  to  these  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  the 
^m^  has  been  bought  for  the  sake  of  the  parson  ;  but  in  many  cases 
parson  has  been  ordained  for  the  sake  of  the  living.  These  figures 
no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  traffic  in  cures  of  souls,  for  very 
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frequently  the  name  of  a  trustee  is  used  to  conceal  the  real  ideatity 
of  parson  and  patron.  But  it  is  surely  a  significant  fact  that  in 
something  approaching  to  one-quarter  of  the  benefices  in  private 
patronage  (oraitting  the  Peers'  livings)  the  patron  has  presented  either 
himself  or  a  member  of  his  family. 

This  laat  observation  more  directly  concerns  the  question  oflbe 
conditions  and  control  which  ought  to  be  applied  before  a  patron's 
nominee  is  finally  admitted  to  a  core  of  souls.  That  is  the  second 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  I  now  turn  to  it.  In  theory  the  patron 
presents  his  clerk  to  the  bishop  for  examination.  In  fact,  if  tbe 
man  is  in  Orders,  and  produces  formal  testimonials  of  moral  character, 
the  bishop  has  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  The  presentee's  soffi- 
ciency  in  learning  may  be,  but  i^carcely  ever  is,  put  to  the  tfsl 
Latin,  to  a  moderate  extent,  may  be  exacted.  Greek  is  doubtfnl.aud 
Hebrew  more  so.  If  the  bishop  oversteps  the  narrow  and  rather 
misty  limits  of  his  authority,  he  will  be  sharply  pulled  up  by  an  action 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  or  a  suit  in  the  Spiritual  Court.  The  result  is 
that,  if  we  compare  the  patron's  and  the  bishop's  authority,  the 
former  has  a  great  deal  and  the  latter  scarcely  any.  The  patron  is 
virtually  master  of  the  situation. 

The  unfortunate  combination  of  almost  absolute  freedom  in  tli« 
exercise  as  well  as  in  the  sale  of  patronage,  is  a  grave  evil*  The  ]»w 
puts  Roman  Catholic  patrons  under  disability.  But  it  has  none  for 
persons  who  are  only  known  to  the  public  through  disgraceful  eipo- 
Bures  in  the  Divorce  Court.  It  has  none  for  non-Christians.  Mab- 
rajah  Duleep  Singh,  who  several  years  ago  announced  his  lapse  into 
Paganism,  is  nevertheless  entered  in  the  current  ''  Clergy  List  '*  &>  tbe 
patron  of  at  least  one  benefice.  It  has  none  even  for  ex-convict«» 
gamblers,  drunkards,  and  evil-living  persons  generally.  It  has  none 
for  Jews,  Agnostics,  or  Mohammedans,  and  of  course  it  has  none  for 
Protee^tant  Dissenters.  Even  a  baby  in  arms  has  been  solemiilf 
decided  by  the  law  to  be  competent  to  choose  a  spiritual  teacher  for 
any  parish  of  which  it  happens  to  have  inherited  the  advowsoo. 
[Further,  when  the  choice  of  any  of  these  persons — none  of  tlwn 
surely  unexceptionable  judges  in  such  a  matter^ — ^happens  to  hftt 
fallen  upon  a  clergyman  of  decent  life,  neither  the  bishop,  nor  fl^ 
parish,  nor  anybody  else,  has  any  power  to  interfere. 

It  is  here  that  the  scandal — ^it  is  nothing  less — of  parson  patroJis 
and  family  livings  is  moat  flagrant.  Church  patronage  is  declai^ 
io  be  a  trust.  It  is  a  rudimentar}-  maxim  of  equity  that  a  trusted 
may  not  make  a  gain  out  of  the  trust  estate.  Now,  although  m 
long  as  patronage  is  also  property  it  is  impossible  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple strictly,  it  cannot  be  right  that  it  should  be  wholly  ignored.  I 
am  far  from  thinking  that  family  patronage  is  necessarily  disposed  of 
unworthily  when  it  is  used  for  the  advancement  of  relatives.     I  do 
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iispute  the  possibility  of  a  gentleman  feeling  solemnly  con- 
oced  that  he  can  best  pravide  for  the  spiritual  care  of  a  large  and 
By  endoweii  parish  by  nndertaking  it  himself.  But  I  do  say  that 
li  idle  to  pretend  that  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  private  patrons  of 
qglaad  and  Wales  have  exercised  their  rights  in  their  own  or  their 
piveB*  favour  with  the  paramount  object  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
Kfit  of  the  parishioners.  No  man  is  a  good  judge  in  his  own 
^fcter,  and  it  seems  plain  tbat»  if  the  principle  of  trust    is  adhered 

riall,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  the   bishop's  authority  to  check 
control  the  patron's  choice  mnsfc  in  such  cases  be   a  real  and  not 
Bominal  authority. 
le  assumption  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  system  is 
every  clergyman  is  not  only  fit  for  parochial   duty,  but  fit  for 
d  every  sort  of  parochial  duty,  which  is  as  unfounded  as  if  one 
to  assert  that  all  good  people  are  intelligent.      The  notion,  for 
ice,  that  a  young  man  of  twenty- four  just  ordained  priest,  is 
ly  competent  to  undertake   a  crowded  town    pariah  with  its 
Id  agencies,  duties    and  difficulties,  is   ridiculous.     The    law 
as  if  age,  physical  strength,  power  of  voice,  energy,  intellect, 
ledge,  tact,  ability  to  preach,  experience,  earnestness,   fortune, 
e  size  of  a  man's  family,  were  either  the  same  with  every  Eng- 
Icrgyman,  or  were  quite  immaterial.     The  House  of   Lords  in 
recognbed  the  necessity  of  reform  in  this  res^pect,  and  following 
aidance  of  Lord  Salisbury,  asserted  the  principle  that  the  power 
ftntrol  must,  in  an  Episcopal  church,  rest  with  the  bishops,      Ac- 
diDgly.  the  Bill  provided  that,  sribject  to  appeal  to  the  archbishop, 

Riabop  is  to  have  power  to  refuse  institution  to  the  patron's 
ee,  if  less  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  he  received  deacon's 
iers,  or  if,  in  the  bishop's  opinion,  he  is  unfitted  for  the  living  by 
lical  infirmity,  pecuniary  embarrassment,  or  evil  life.  This 
|H  be  a  very  salutary  change  from  tlie  present  state  of  things  in 
Jch  a  bishop  has  sometimes  to  endure  the  misery  of  seeing  the 
important  benefices  of  his  diocese  pass  into  hands  which  he 
,  to  Ije  incompetent,  without  being  able  to  raise  a  finger,  unless 
I  he  sets  to  work  to  examine  the  presentee  in  the  hope  of  pluck- 
It  is  said  that  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforcej  to  mention  no 
names,  more  than  once  got  rid  of  an  unsuitable  man  by  sauvely 
g  him  to  compose  a  Latin  sermon  in  the  episcopal  study  while 
ibop  looked  on.  Side  by  side  with  the  prevention  of  scandals, 
itimately  connected  with  it,  is  the  question  of  the  right  of 
jarishioners  to  a  voice.  Hitherto  the  law  has  not  thought 
of  the  voice  of  the  parish.  The  persons  most  directly  in- 
3  ia  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  clcrgymanj  have  neither 
)r  lot  either  in  the  choice  of  the  patron  nor  in  his  choice  of 
riest — a  gingular  anomaly  in  a  democratic  country.     It  is  said 
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that  a  rural  parish  feels  linmiliatod  when  the  advowson  is  sold  witt- 
out  notice  or  consitleration  of  the  peoplo  whose  highest  iuterestg  are 
at  stake.     It  may  well  be  so,  and  if  Lord  Salisbury's  plan,  already 
described,  of  a  Board  to  examine  into  the  fitness  o£  a  proposed  pur- 
chaser should  ever  be  adopted,  I  suspect  that  the  House  of  Ck>miDOfi» 
will  insist  that  the  two    elected    members    of    the    Board  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  parish  in  vestry,  instead  of  being-  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Chancellorj  as   proposed    by   Lord    Salisbury.      Why  the  Lor^ 
Chancellor  should  be  brought  in  in  this  contextj  and  not,   let  as  tay,< 
the  London  County  Council,  it   is  not  easy  to    understand.      Ewk 
has  as  little  to  do  with  the  matter  as  the  other.      The   evils  which  t» 
incident  to  a  popular  appointment  of  ministers,  do  not  seem  to  ms9 
when  the  question  is  the  choice  not  of  the  incumbent,  but   of  th«" 
patron.      I  venture  to  think  Churchmen  will  do  wisely  if  they  them- 
selves propose  this   change,  instead  of  waiting  to  have  it  forced  oa 
them. 

The  voice  of  the  parishioners  in  the  choice  of  their  own  clergymaa 
is  a  much  more  difficult  matter,  A  system  of  popular  election  ontbft 
lines  of  a  parliamentary  contest  has  existed  here  and  there,  but  with 
results  so  unfortunate  that  it  has  no  defenders.  Again,  nominatioa 
by  a  Board,  on  which  the  parish  is  represented  by  delegates,  is  no^ 
practised  in  Ireland,  It  does  not  work  well,  as  is  shown  by  the 
writers  of  several  interesting  articles  on  **  The  Effect  of  Disestablish- 
ment on  the  Irish  Church/'  recently  published  in  the  Review  of  tk 
Chm'clus.  The  truth  is  that  the  range  of  view  of  the  parishioners  ij 
too  limited  to  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  choice.  That  is  tb« 
explanation  of  the  familiar  petitions  to  patrons  to  appoint  the  curatfl 
of  the  late  incumbent  to  his  vacant  place.  It  is  almost  an  article  of 
faith  with  patrons  to  reject  such  appeals,  and  probably  they  art 
generally  right,  though  I  think  I  have  known  cases  where  jealousy  al 
supposed  interference  with  the  patron's  right  has  prevented  concession 
to  the  general  wish,  which  would  have  conduced  to  the  real  good  d 
the  people.  The  example  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  recentJJ 
presented  the  nominee  of  the  pariah  to  one  of  his  Cornwall  livinga 
will  have  a  healthy  effect  if  it  leads  patrons,  I  do  not  say  neceseari^ 
to  adopt,  but  at  any  rate  to  consider  respectfully,  the  iriews  aiM 
wishes  of  the  people.  But  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  desirability 
of  the  parishioners  appointing  their  own  parson  until,  which  does  nd 
seem  likely  at  present,  the  patron  has  been  abolished.  The  rM 
question  is  what,  if  any,  veto  or  power  of  protest  the  parishioner 
ought  to  have.  Lord  Salisbury's  Bill  proposes  to  require  pablicatiol 
of  the  name  of  the  patron's  nominee  in  the  parish  one  month  befoT^ 
institution,  in  order  that  any  parishioner  may  have  opportunity  t( 
object  to  the  appointment  because  of  the  clergyman's  physical,  mora^ 
or  pecuniary  unfitness.     The  grounds  of  objection  are  strictly  limited 
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and  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  timid^  halting  proposal  which  goes 
only  a  very  little  way.  But  at  least  it  is  a  step  forward,  and  until 
we  liave  seen  how  it  works,  I  doubt  the  wisdpm  of  going  much 
further.  Any  change  in  this  direction  requires  the  greatest  caution. 
For  instance,  an  unrestricted  power  of  protest  might  be  used  to 
promote  the  candidature  of  a  parochial  favourite  by  opposing  every 
other,  however  suitable,  with  results  which  would  be  unfair  to  the 
individuals,  and  destructive  to  the  peace  of  the  parish.  Well-meant 
changes  might  easily  introduce  fresh  evils  without  removing  old  ones. 
Bat  the  importance  of  doing  what  can  safely  be  attempted  in  this 
direction — the  all  but  unanimous  voice  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  revolutionary  rashness — is  urgent  in  the 
interests  of  not  only  the  parishioners,  but  the  clergy  also,  and  most 
of  all  the  Church  herself.  If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  Church 
will  hold  the  confidence  of  the  masses  neither  by  flattery,  nor 
vulgarity,  nor  gifts,  but  by  a  corresponding  confidence.  The  very 
words  **  National  Church"  imply  a  partnership.  A  partnership 
presupposes  mutual  trust,  and  the  Church  of  a  democratic  nation 
nnsfc  mean  that  the  nation  is  admitted  to  a  real  share  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  partnership.  It  seems  politic  therefore,  as  well  as 
JQst,  that  parishioners  should  have  a  consultative  voice  in  the  choice 
both  of  the  patron  and  of  the  incumbent. 

It  only  remains  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  responsibilities  of  part- 
nership are  mutual.  The  state  of  things  described  in  this  article  is 
not  only  mischievous  to  religion,  but  discreditable  to  the  country. 
Apart  altogether  from  any  question  of  Establishment,  it  concerns 
good  government  to  find  a  remedy  for  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
offends  against  public  decency  and  order,  as  really  as  overcrowded 
iwellings  or  defective  Poor  Law.  The  Church  of  England,  by  the 
Bishops  in  Parliament,  through  Convocation,  and  by  the  voice  of 
^urch  Congresses  and  Diocesan  Conferences,  has  again  and  again 
ixposed  the  evil,  and  asked  for  its  removal.  The  House  of  Lords 
las  been  active,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be,  zealous  in  promoting 
'Bform.  It  remains  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  do  its  part. 
Phe  Church  shares  with  building  societies,  railway  companies,  banks. 
Bid  every  institution  in  which  large  classes  of  the  people  are  in- 
erested,  the  right  to  look  to  Parliament  for  help,  when  help,  which 
nJy  legislation  can  ajfford,  becomes  necessary  to  the  adequate 
ischarge  of  its  proper  functions.  The  House  of  Commons  cannot 
Mitinue  to  refuse  assistance  without  neglecting  its  proper  business 
id  disregarding  its  special  duties. 

Lewis  T.  Dibdtn. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  JOURNALIST. 


IN  the  January  number  of  the  Contempurakv  Review  I  dealt  witfc 
the  question  of  the  kind  of  preparatory  education  suitable  forthow 
about  to  enter  on  the  journalistic  career.  Once  in  the  struggle,  they 
will  have  the  necessary  arms  aod  ammunition  constantly  provided ;  bai 
how  varied  and  incessant  the  incidents  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  conflict!  None  of  them  can  be  foreseen.  The  preparatory 
education  must  be  completed  and  supplemented  by  the  faculty  'jf 
casting  a  steady  and  personal  glance,  by  prompt  resolution,  and  hy 
the  gift  of  an  accurate  perception  of  men  and  things,  bef 
young  journalist^  who  has  passed  through  the  schools,  can  btx  ,.  .. 
journalist  of  the  first  rank,  and  one  who  possesses  the  art  of  makiDj? 
his  own  convictions  acceptable  to  his  readers.  In  this  light,  journalism 
must  be  regarded  as  a  high  duty  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  tp-  «""^ 
The  duty  may  be  arid  and  exacting,  the  mission  limited,  but  : 
they  are  they  must  be  looked  at  square  in  the  face,  with  no  illusiuQ* 
as  to  the  advantages  to  be  got  from  thera,  and  a  complete  acceptance 
of  the  numberless  deceptions  and  embarrasamentB  which  such  t 
vocation  implies.  For  a  jotirnalist's  satisfactions  are  always  negative; 
they  are  always  troubled  by  the  hostility  which  he  has  aroused  n-"^'"<^ 
himself. 

And  by  the  side  of  these  apparent  successes,  bought   by  exertiooi'- 
of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  bow  many  hours  there  are  donsj^ 
which  he  has,  as  his  only  consolation,  the  memory   of  ingratitodefii 
treason,  or  individual  miscalculation*     And,  indeed,  how  could  it  l# 
otherwise  ?     The    journalist's   work  is    necessarily    public   and  evrti 
resounding  in   its  impression.     The   smallest  wound  that  he  mski 
increases  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.     And  yet  every  piece  of  s&ui 
information   has   been  obtained  at  the  price  of  efforts  almost  alw 
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BR  of  proportion  to  the  result  obtained  ;  and  while  the  journalist, 
knowing  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  may  very  likely  exaggerate  the 
value  of  his  work,  the  public,  igaorsut  of  his  exertions,  accepts  with 
^i&rence  or  ungrateful  lightness  the  results  which  mean  to  him  so 
^Ich.  In  this  situation  the  journalist  must  make  up  bis  mind  to 
iieqaire  of  the  public  only  one  thing,  one©  he  has  taken  ifc,  on  this 
t>r  that  matter,  into  his  confitlence — namely,  to  believe  in  his  sincerity 
and  veracity.  This  is  his  only  and  his  highest  recompense,  and  with 
thia  oBsnrance  he  may  remain  stoical  and  indifferent  before  the  dangers* 
and  surprises  that  beset  his  way — such  dangers  and  foes.  I  mean,  as 
the  vanities  which  he  can  never  satisfy,  the  interests  which  he  can 
liever  sufficiently  serve,  the  jealonsies  that  he  can  never  appease. 

During  my  long  career  it  has  happened  to  me  only  once  that  a 
pttblic  man,  a  statesman,  has  testified  with  any  warmth  his  sarprieed 
gratitude  at  an  act  of  personal  discretion  on  my  part  done  at  the 
expense  of  immediate  journalistic  success,  when  he  himself  had,  so  to 
ipeak,  furnished  me  the  very  element  of  this  snccess. 

One  evening  in  November  1 375,  I  happened  to  be  ab  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
^Biaa*  of  the  Doc  Decazea,  who  was  then  French  Minieter'of  Foreign 
BHrs.  We  were  in  the  billiard-roonu  The  Duke  was  full  of  spirit. 
HMWas  playing  at  billiards  with  a  friend  of  the  Duchess,  who  was  play- 
ing so  well  that  she  seemed  likely  to  win.  Suddenly  the  door  opened. 
A  Cabinet  attache  entered  and  handed  to  the  Duke  a  small  bundle  of 
Wegrams.  Opening  the  packet,  the  Duke  began  to  read  one  of  the 
fitebgrams.  Suddenly  he  became  red,  then  pale,  and  wiped  his 
■mplee,  moist  with  sweat.  Then,  as  if  maddened,  with  an  irresistible 
IbemeDt  he  took  the  billiard-cue  which  he  had  put  down,  struck  it 
P»  the  rim  of  the  table,  broke  it  across  his  knee,  and  threw  the  bits 
i&to  the  fire.  The  perfons  present,  ifc  may  be  imagined,  were  in  a 
great  state  of  mind.  Suddenly  approaching  me,  his  teeth  set  with 
an^er,  he  said  :  •*  Do  you  know  what  I  have  just  beard  ?  Derby  iiaa 
ioat  bought  200,000  Suez  shares  from  Ismail,  while  every  possible 
iflbrt  has  been  made  to  conceal  from  us,  not  only  the  negotiations,  but 
Ismaifa  intention  of  selling  them.  Its  an  infamy  !  It's 
4ligland  putting  her  hand  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  my  personal 
fUbre  has  in  no  way  retarded  the  act.  I  authorise  you  to  say  what 
yoa  have  jnst  seen.  I  even  beg  you  to  say  it,  and  to  add  that  Lord 
ftsrby  will  have  to  pay  for  that,"  And  he  added,  half  talking  to 
kimself :  **  Yes,  I  swear  that  he  shall  pay  for  it."  He  then  quickly 
the  room,  and  I  too  went  out.  On  the  way  I  went  over  the  seen© 
y  mind,  as  I  have  here  described  it  from  my  notes  of  the  time, 
instantly  what  an  impression  the  story  would  make  when  told 
telegram,  and  reproduced  throughout  the  world  to  the  glory  of 
urnal  in  which  it  appeared, 
t  when  I    took   up    my  pen  to  write  it  out,   other    thoughts 
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invaded  my  mind.      I  saw  the  two   Miaisters  of  Foreign  ASuri^ 
England  and  France  pitted  against  eack  other,  the  malignity  of  i 
dipiumatiats  poisoning  the  wound,  and  I  understood  that,  after 
could  not  tell  the  story,  even   though  I  added  that  I  was  autht 
to  do  so,  for  the  mere  publication  would  have  all  the  aspect  of  a 
table  provocation.      I  saw  that  it  wonld  oaly  fnmish  arms  to  thefoa' 
of  the  Dqc  Decazes,  whom  so  many  people  desired    to  overturn,  id 
that  this  revelation  of  Lord  Derby's  cleverness  wonld  be  gratijitody: 
interpreted  as  in  itself   an   aggression.     I  dropped  the  pen  and 
the  office,  announcing  that  I  would  not  retnm  that  night.     On 
morrow,  at  eleven  o'clock*  I  was  told  that  there  was  a 
from  the  Dnc  Decazes.      Immediately   after   luncheon  I  went  to 
Quai  d'Orsay.     The  Due  Decazes  had  jost  come  down  to  his  wort  J 
and  I  was  immediately  introdnced  into   his  cabinet.      He  handed 
telegram   to   me.     In  a  tone  almost  harsh  he  asked :    **  Why 
you  publish  the  scene  that  you  witnessed  yesterday,  as  I  asked  yooi 
do  ?"     I  explained  to  him  my  reasons  for  keeping  silent.     He  got! 
seized  both  my  hands^  looked  at  rae  with  profound  emotion,  and 
"  You  understand  that  I  Lave  just  said  what  I  did  as  a  joke, 
have   acted  as  a  friend  of  the  Minister,  as  a   friend  of  peace; 
never  shall  I  forget  what  yon  have  done  for  me — for  us ;  for  you 
sacrificed  a  jonrnalisfcic  success  to  your  sense  of  duty.    Believe 
latter  is  the  better  memory." 

The  Dae  Decazes  remained   two   years  longer  in  power,  whi 
was  carried  away  by  the  electoral    storm  which  burst  in  the 
coup  d'itat  of  the  IGth  May  1877.      If  he  ever  referred  to  the 
chase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  to  Lord  Derby,  the  matter  has  rei 
a  diplomatic  secret ;    the  public  has  known  nothing  of  it,  and^ 
epirit  of  France  was  not  troubled.     To-day,  Lord  Derby  and 
Decazes  are  no  more.      The  shares  have  remained  in  the  peacefol 
session  of  Great  Britain,  and  Lord   Derby  could  feel  at  his  death! 
he  had  been  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  clever  and  paying  acts 
patriotism  possible;  for,  besides  the  immense  hold  which  this  act 
given  to  England  on  the  affairs  of  the  Suez  Canal^  it  gets  from 
possession  to-day  the  enormous   sum   of   seventeen    inillion 
sterling. 

I  moat  add  that  on  two  other  occasions  I  saw  the   Doc 
the  victim    of  almost  the  same  anger,  and  on  both  occasions  hfi 
called  to  me  the  incident  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and  the 
tude  which  he  felt  in  reference  to  it,     I  happened  once  to  be  with  I 
at  Vichy  when  the  sons  of  Ismail  were  stopping  there,  in  the 
of  an  Egyptian  colonel,  and  a  tntor  whose  name  escapes  me. 
these  princes  gave  a  dinner.      They   invited   the  Due  Decazes;^ 
me  as  well.      The  Duke  sat  at  the  right  of  Ismail's  eldest  boy,  vd 
was  on  the  second  son's  left.     The  dinner,  entirely  in  the  Eoroj 
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was  aerved  by  a  single  malt  re  d'hOkl.  The  soup  Lad  been 
Bsed  before  we  sat  down  to  table.  The  maUre  dliotti  first  seired 
e  eldest  of  the  princes,  then  the  second,  then  the  others  (T  believe 
fij  were  four),  and  it  was  only  then  that  he  served  the  Due  Decazee, 
b  appeared  to  be  somewhat  surprised*  But  he  undoubtedly  thought 
only  a  single  oversight,  and,  as  he  was  forbidden  fiah,  he  refused 
le  course.  But  the  same  thiug  occurred  throughout  the  dinner. 
be  younger  princes  were  mere  children,  with  good  appetites,  accus- 
|PBed  to  be  humoured,  like  princes  brought  up  by  tutors  who 
Bmbled  before  them,  and  they  turned  and  returned  the  dishes  to 
i  the  best  portions,  so  that  by  the  time  the  plate  reached  the  Duo 
^eafles  they  presented  anything  but  an  appetising  appearance.  The 
kke  had  become  a  little  pale.  He  had  omitted  the  second  course^ 
I    have    said.       The    following    course    he    had    refnsed    so  aa 

Rike  his  thought  apparent,  hoping  that  that  wouhl  suffice  to  call 
tion  to  the  mistake  that  was  being  committed.  He  was  the 
^ach  Minister  of  Foreign  Atfairs ;  Vichy  was  French  soil ;  and  it 
B,  so  to  speak,  France  whom  these  yonng  foreign  princes  had  in- 
dd  to  their  table.  All  honour  was  due  to  France.  The  dishes 
pht  certainly  to  have  been  first  passed  to  the  Duke,  and  only  if  he 
I  refused  to  help  himself  before  the  eldest  prince  should  the  plate 
m  reached  him  second.  But  matters  went  on  quite  differently. 
ting  the  entire  dinner — and  it  was  a  long  one— the  plates  were 
Hped  in  succession  to  all  the  princes,  and  came  back  pillaged  to  the 
C  Decazes,  who  refused  them. 

I  saw  his  anger  rising  to  his  face  as  the  dinner  went  on.  I 
red  an  explosion.  But  the  diplomatist  restrained  himself,  and 
I  gentleman  in  him  found  a  smile  to  respond  to  the  prince  every 
He  that  the  latter  addressed  him,  which,  however,  was  not  often. 
hen  the  dinner  was  over  the  Duke  called  to  him  the  officer  of 
linance»  and  said  to  him  quietly,  but  in  a  tone  of  muffled  wrath : 
Ton  are  not  very  well  up  in  the  arrangement  of  official  dinners, 
r.  I  will  see  that  you  get  better  instructions."  And  while  the 
fEcer  became  livid  at  these  words,  the  Duke  turned  Lis  back  on 
im,  and  coming  up  to  me,  said :  * '  This  time,  too,  I  beg  you  uot  to 
J  anything  about  this  ridiculous  business;  it  will  be  quickly  set 
j^t."  And  indeed  the  result  was,  I  believe,  that  the  unfortunate 
boer  soon  lost  his  situation. 

The  other  time  when  I  saw  the  Doc  Decazes  angry,  and  when 
^  eilently  recalled  my  discretion  in  reference  to  the  Suez  shares, 
18  as  foUows  : — France  had  sent  a  vessel,  the  On^noqiic,  to  Civita- 
icchia,  where  it  anchored,  and  for  some  years  was  there  as  a  sort 
'de^ance  to  the  conquered  unity  of  Itaiy.  The  idea  was,  that  if  it 
necessary  the  Pope  might  find  there  a  refuge  in  Italian  waters 
le  stage  in  getting  away  to  foreign  soil.     This  ship,  anchored 
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there  in  constant  protest  against  tbe  occupation  of  Rome  by  tb 
Italians,  became  an  object  of  irritation  in  Italian  eyes.  The  Chev&Iier 
Nigra,  then  Italian  anabassador  in  Paris,  often  spoke  to  me  of  wbt 
he  pictaresquely  called  "  une  faute  d'orthographe  obstinee,"  which 
France  was  committing  in  her  relations  with  Italy.  **  But  y^hi" 
said  I  to  him  one  day,  "  why  don't  you  speak  to  the  Due  Decazes?" 
"  That's  impossible,"  replied  the  Chevalier  Nigra.  "Once  I  mentioD 
the  matter  tiO  him^  we  shall  have  to  go  up  to  the  very  end.  h  a 
matter  of  this  sort  there  is  no  half-way  ixsint,  for  when  a  nflllofl 
has  said,  '  I  beg  you  to  withdraw  this  ship/  it  must  soon  add,  M 
wish  you  to  withdraw  it.*  But  you,  when  you  see  the  Duke,  expliin 
to  him  what  I  have  just  been  saying,  that  he  may  understand  wliVt 
notwithstanding  the  irritation  this  matter  of  the  Orhwque  causftb 
1  cannot  speak  of  it  to  him." 

Andj  indeed,  as  a  result  of  this  conversation  I  saw  the  Due 
Decazes.  **  We  certainly  should  have  this  matter  cot  between  ll^'' 
said  he  to  me  ;  "  but  it  must  be  quite  clear  that  the  conversation  i> 
to  be  purely  a  friendly  one,  quit©  unofllcial^  and  that  no  written  ince 
shall  remain  of  it,  and  that  all  that  is  said  shall  be  said  from  me  td 
him,  and  from  him  to  me.** 

The  conversation  took  place.  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  fini.^rf 
with  these  words,  uttered  by  the  Chevalier  de  Nigra  :  *'  Yon  will  forw 
U3  to  seek  the  friendship  of  those  who  treat  ns  less  cavalierly.*'  I  h^ 
the  bad  luck  to  drop  in  at  the  Qaai  d'Orsay  just  at  the  momefll 
when  the  Chevalier  de  Nigra  was  going  out.  The  conversation  with' 
the  latter  had  exasperated  the  Due  Decnzes,  and  when  I  entered  iitt 
cabinet  he  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger.  I  saw  it  as  soon  as  I 
entered,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  in  my  embarrassment,  not  qi 
knowing  what  to  say,  I  limited  myself  to  these  words,  which 
fjuite  contrary  to  my  habit:  *'  Eh  bien,  M.  le  Due,  qay  a-t-il  « 
nouveau  ?  "  ('*  Well,  Duke,  what  is  the  news  ?  ")  The  Duke,  who 
only  looking  for  an  excuse  to  burst  out,  roughly  replied  : 
mon  cher,  it  isn't  my  business  to  do  your  correspondence."  I 
angry  in  my  turn ;  I  stopped  suddenly,  and  replied :  "  True, 
but  it's  a  very  good  thing  for  my  readers  that  it  is  not  yonr  buaineA^ 
The  Duke  remained  a  moment  uncertain,  but  as  I  started  to 
the  door  he  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  getting  up,  came  to  me 
said  :  "  Alhms,  give  me  your  hand  and  make  peace.  You 
well  enough  that  I  promised  never  to  get  annoyed  with  you." 
indeed,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  things,  I  had  the  h 
of  keeping  his  friendship  to  the  end. 

I  said  one  day  to  Count  Beust :  "  The  difference  between  a  jon 
and  a  diplomatist  is  that  the  latter  must  not  tell  what  he  knows, 
that   the  journalist  must  talk   about  what  he  doesn't  know." 
indeed   diplomatists   have  the  pride  of  discretion,  and  do  not  r 
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rgive  bemg  dragged  out  of  tbeir  incoffniio.  If  you  have  succeeded 
,  obtaining  from  a  diplomatiat  a  confidence  or  any  information,  bis 
^me  must  be  rigorously  kept  secret.  So  long  as  he  knows  bis 
lentity  to  be  concealed  he  remaiDS  calm   and  trauquillised  ;  if  you 

0  Dot  alArm  him^  there  is  no  one  with  whom  relations  are  more 
ielightful.  His  perfect  training,  the  exquisite  attention  he  pays  to 
rott,  the  affability  of  his  manner,  have  a  special  charm,  and  the 
[)ac  Decazes  was  quite  right  in  saying  :  "  When  I  perceive  that  I 
ira  becoming  annoyed  with  a  diplomatist,  I  immediately  say  to 
myself  that  I  am  not  at  the  level  of  my  companion,"  But  if,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  a  diplomatist's  incognito  is  revealed,  no  being  can  be 
more  implacable.  Twice  in  my  life  I  have  made  this  mistake^  and 
twice  I  have  bitterly  repented  it.  Once— and  everybody  knows  about 
Lhii  quarrel — I  mentioned  the  name  of  Count  Miioster  while  relating 

1  page  of  history  which  I  had  from  his  lips,  believing,  wrongfully  as 
I  am  aware,  that  1  was  authorised  to  do  so.  The  fury  of  this  man, 
ordinarily  so  polite,  this  gentleman  so  impeccably  bred  from  on 
iDcient  line,  was  such  that  he  not  only  denied  the  narrative  related 
to  me- — a  thing  which  was  perhaps  excusable — but  in  writing  a  letter 
io  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  on  this  subject  be  allowed  himself  to 
itter  certain  expressions  which  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  in  publishing 
t,  thought  he  ought  to  give  a  lesson  to  Count  Miinster  by  suppress- 
Qg  the  rude  language  used  towards  me. 

Oo  another  occasion,  and  so  to  epeak  in  spite  of  myself,  I  men- 
•iooed  a  diplomatist  from  whom  I  had  a  communication.  This 
liplomatist,  who  still  occupies  a  highly  important  post,  wrote  to  me 
a  187G  as  follows,  thanking  me  for  an  invitation  to  dinner  addressed 
»hitn  on  the  intervention  of  a  common  friend  :   **  I  have  now    for  a 

P J  lime  desired  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  whose  reputation 
based  on  a  journalistic  work  beyond  and  above  all  criticism,"  A:c. 
We  wrere  soon  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  I  know  few  persons  whose 
gift  of  lively,  piquant  anecdotic^l  talk  was  so  fine  as  his.  One  day, 
while  passing  through  Paris,  he  fell  ill  at  a  hoteL  1  went  to  see 
IjiiD,  and  showing  me  a  copy  of  a  confidential  despatch  addressed  to 
Jiii  Government,  he  said ;  "  8ac-i\-la-papier !  "  (this  was  his  way  of  say- 
bg  Sac'it'/iapitr)  **  read  that — it  would  be  amusing  to  publish."  I  was 
l^ttrally  of  his  opinion,  and  he  ended  by  giving  it  to  me,  urging  me 
^^t  out  anything  which  appeared  to  me  compromising,  I  went 
Bough  this  work  of  expurgation  most  conscientiously.     The  telegram 

flared  in  a  remote  corner  in  the   outer  sheet  of  the  paper.     It  did 
make   the   stir  I  had  expected,   and,  indeed j  it  was   very   little 
en   of.      Bat  the  ]^Iinister  of    Foreign    Atiairs   to  whom   it  was 
ddre^sed   noticed   its  publication,   and   spoke  of  it  to   my    friendly 
mt,  who  forthwith  wrote  me  a  violent  letter,  as  if  I  Lad  abused 
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his  confidence,   cjaite   forgetting  that   it   was  he   himself  who  bad 
entrusted  the  despatch  to  me  for  publication, 

I  have  never  asen  this  remarkable  and  charming  man  since,  and 
the  loss  of  his  friendship  is  the  price  I  had  to  pay  for  Laving  involun- 
tarily stripped  him,  as  regards  his  chief,  of  that  naefal  anonTmity 
behind  which  alone  a  trained  diplomatist  manages  to  presene  tb 
sweetness  of  his  manners  and  the  charming  smile  of  his  lips. 

Need  I  recall  for  the  edification  of  any  journalist  who  reads  me, 
that  in  his  relations  with  diplomacy  he  must  always  remember  tkt 
the  trne  diplomatist  necessarily  knows  nothing  of  gratitude,  that  he 
regards  the  journalist  as  an  auxiliary,  sometimes  useful  and  always 
dangerous,  and  that  he  will  never  hesitate  to  throw  him  overboard 
when  it  suits  his  ideas  of  his  duty  to  do  so  ?  In  this  connection  1 
recall  a  striking  and  decisive  illustration. 

It  was  in  1874,  at  the  moment  when  the  Amim  trial  was  going 
on  in  Germany.      Baron  Holstein,  who  had  played  so  curious  a  At 
in    connection    with    Count    Arnim^   was  second    secretary    of  tke 
German  Embassy  at  Paris,     His  intervention  in  this  terrible  qaestioQ 
between  Arnim  and   Bismarck  was  not  liked,  and  was  badly  jadg?^ 
here.     French  public  opinion  looked  askance  on  the  hand  of  Germany 
in  the  interior  politics  of  the   country,  and  Baron  Holatein  was  vio- 
lently attacked  for  his  r6lc  in  this   matter.      The  Journnl  (7<t'.s  Ikhi^lix 
which  enjoyed  then   a   real   power  and   influence,   was    particularly 
noticeable  in   its  campaign  against  Baron  Holstein,  and  its  attita^e 
was  such   that,   if   persisted  iu,  Baron  Kolstein  s  stay  at  Paris  must 
necessarily  have    become  impassible.      It  was  at  this  time  that  1 
received   a  visit   from   ilr.    Rodolphe   Lindau,  who  was   also  at  the 
German    Embassy,  and  who  brought   to   me   a  document  justHying 
Baron  Holsteiu.      By  very  convincing  arguments  he  showed  me  thafe 
I  ought  to  undertake  his  defence  against  the  Journal  dcs  Ihhai$.    In 
the  then  state  of  French  public  opinion  this  was  a  heavy  task  ;  but  I 
undertook   it  conscientiously  as  a  duty,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction — 
always  so  rare,  however — of  seeing  this  paper  lay  down  its  armsbefow 
my  arguments.      This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  December   1874, 
and  on  the  30th  of  that  month  Baron  Holstein  wrote  to  me,  that  if  Jw 
had  not  been  kept  at  home  by  an  attack  of  la  grlppr,  he  would  have 
hastened  to  come  in  person  to  thank  me.    A  week  later,  on  January  8, 
1875,  indeed,  he  did  come,  and  thanked  me  warmly.     I  had  made, 
he  said,  by  my  courageous  intervention,  his  stay  in  Paris  possible.  We 
talked  for  some  time  of  his  personal  situation.      I  told  him  that  1 1 
myself  just  then  in  a  critical  place,  not  surely  knowing  whethw  or 
no  I    should  succeed  I^Ir.  Hardmann  as  chief  correspondent  of  Uie 
Times,  and  that  I  had,   of  course,  many  competitors  to  whom  I  could 
oppose  only  my  devotion   and  my  work.     Some  days  after — that  is, 
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1  Jannary  16 — a  friendly  hand  sent  me  a  letter  of  Baron  Holstein, 
cteen  octavo  pages  in  length,  bearing  the  superscription  :  '*Kaiserlich 
datsche  Bothschaft  in  Frankreich/'  and  entirely  written  and  signed 
r  the  Baron's  hand.  It  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  most  intimate 
lends  of  Mr.  John  Delane,  editor  of  the  TinieSy&nd  denounced  me  as 
lite  under  the  thumb  of  the  Due  Decazes,  and  as  willingly  ignoring 
id  concealing  from  my  readers  an  Orleanist  plot  which  was  preparing 
coup  iVitai.  In  this  letter  the  Times  was  urged  to  send  to  Paris 
me  clever  and  impartial  person,  to  keep  the  paper  au  cmirant  of 
bat  was  here  going  on  underneath,  as  well  as  on  the  surface. 
This  letter,  I  repeat^  reached  me  on  January  16,  a  week  after 
m)Q  Holstein's  visit  of  gratitude,  and  it  had  been  sent  on  the  12  th ! 
need  not  say  that  I  have  carefully  preserved  this  curious  and  in- 
•uctive  document  now  for  almost  eighteen  years,  and  if  I  divulge  it 
•day,  it  is  because  it  is  so  appropriate  in  these  pages,  showing,  as  it 
08,  with  what  stoicism  a  diplomatist  bent  upon  his  duty  rids  him- 
f  of  a  weight  of  gratitude  when  he  thinks  that  he  ought  to  do  so 
the  interests  of  a  -higher  cause. 

I  publish  this  story  to-day  because,  as  I  think^  one  owes  truth  to  the 
ing  much  more  than  to  the  dead ;  because  Baron  Holstein  and  I  are 
h  alive  ;  and  because  the  moment  has  come  no  longer  to  defer  the 
3lication  of  so  striking  an  example  of  professional  sacrifice  per- 
ned  by  a  diplomatist  devoted  to  the  task  which  devolved  upon  him. 
ifill  bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  Baron  Holstein^  to-day  very  power- 
in  Germany,  and  will  prove  to  him  that  the  memory  of  our  friendly 
already  distant  relations  is  not  effaced  from  my  memory. 

Blowitz. 
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THE  feelings  entertained  by  the  man  of  action  towards  the  schobf 
have  never  been  concealed.  The  English  gentleman  of  di^ 
Middle  Ages,  the  serious  business  of  whose  life  was  murder  and  raping' 
felt  towards  the  scholarly  reclase,  the  man  of  books,  a  contempt  eie^ 
deeper  than  that  which  he  displayed  for  the  men  who  produced  tb^ 
wealth  he  stole  and  squandered.  This  contempt  was,  however,  qnalifiedr 
sometimes  by  superstitious  fear,  for  the  scholar  might  be  a  wizaid  an^ 
in  league  with  powers  of  evil  not  to  be  contemned,  sometimes  by 
religious  reverence,  due  to  the  patronage  of  learning  by  the  Church. 

These  same  feelings  of  contempt  and  distrust  are  alive  in  the 
present  day.  Take  the  most  representative  modern  literature  oi 
England,  its  fiction.  A  scholar  is  seldom  introduced  into  a  novel 
excepting  as  a  butt  for  the  humour  of  the  full-blooded  hero  and  his 
friends.  He  is  there  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  and  he  does  it :  ho 
is  dupe  to  the  first  impostor  who  turns  up  ;  he  talks  a  pompous  jargon 
of  his  own  ;  he  makes  love  to  the  wrong  person,  lets  out  the  secret,  tfd 
generally  mixes  up  the  business  of  the  plot. 

I  am  not  speaking  only  of  inferior  fiction  :  Goldsmith,  Scott,  GeoTg* 
Eliot,  George  Meredith  make  their  Dr.  Primrose,  Dominie  SampflOD, 
Casaubon,  Dr.  Middleton  pretty  much  after  the  same  pattern. 

This  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  way  in  which  the  business  man  of  to-d»y 
regards   clergymen,   college  dons,    schoolmasters.       His   first  chtfg* 
against  them   is  that   they  are  "  unpractical."     There  is  somethisf 
humorous  in  the  complacent  way  in  which  they  receive  this  oharg**^ 
So  far  from  being  annoyed,  they  take  it   as   a  compliment.     Tb^J 
regard  it  as  testimony  to  their  real  superiority  ;  partly  it  is  the  stopifi^ 
of  common  uneducated  persons  unable  to  appreciate  their  more  exa^  i 
and  ordered  intelligence,  partly  it  is  jealousy  of  the  possession  of  iOil*^1 
exclusive  culture  which  sets  them  above  the  vulgar  herd. 
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e  academic  person  does  not  admit  he  is  **  unpractical"  :  how 
d  hd  ?  He  smiles  at  the  charge  with  an  air  of  conscious  siipe- 
But  it  is  from  this  epithet  that  we  may  best  approach  the 
jrtigation  of  the  academic  spirit  and  its  place  in  education. 
fany  classes  engaged  in  intellectual  work  have  the  spirit  in  varioue 
^  and  degrees.  Some  (jualitie^  of  it  are  strongly  pronounced  in 
^ichoolraaster  ;  the  medical  and  legal  profeBsions  are  not  void  of 
fial  forms ;  clergymen  combine  it  with  a  special  bias  due  to  the 
logical  training  ;  literary  cliques  in  London  and  elsewhere  show 
bat  the  purest  and  finest  brand  of  the  academic  spirit  is  in  the 
fege  don, 

Efc  is  in  some  sense  the  business  of  the  scholar  to  be  unpractical,  tc 
I  and  to  think  rather  than  to  act.  Many  subjects  of  study,  those 
kh  are  described  par  excellence  as  academic,  have  no  direct  bearing 

Ee,  no  "  utility  '*  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.     The  whole 
a3  of   education,   self -education   or   the  education  of  others,  is 
impractical ''  in  so  far  as  it  seeks  knowledge  and  development  of 
as  ends  in  themselves.     This  knowledge,  this  ability,  is  capital 
subsequently  yields  interest  in  '^  practice,"  but  the  academic 
t  is  rightly  unconcerned  with  this.      A  mathematician,  a  literary 
a  stadent  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  distinct  from  their  appli- 
to  the  arts,  is  *•  unpractical," 
Bthe  imputation  of  being  •*  unpractical ''  meant  no  more  than  thie 
fOuld  be  wholly  without  sting;      So  far  as  the  academic  spirit  is 
jBged  in  acquiring  knowledge,  it  is  nothing  to  the  point  to  call  it 
unpractical."     But  where  it  is  required  to  descend  from  the  task  of 
|Diring  knowledge  to  that  of  imparting  it  to  others,  in  order  to 
lit  in  forming  other  minds  for  life  in  the  world,  where  the  academic 
i  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  life,  the  charge  of  being 
factical  has  more  force. 

!ake  a  number  of  intelligent  beings,  remove  them  from  the  stress 
strain  of  close  continual  contact  with  the  average  life  of  working 
Rty,  place  them  in  a  social  ring-fence,  where  all  are  alike  engaged 
!>me  kind  of  *^  theoretic  "  work^looking  at  the  ordinary  work-a* 
world  either  not  at  all  or  through  the  refracting  mirror  of  books 
»ii  hAve  a  special  environment  which  must  operate  upon  these 
and  women  not  merely  as  individuals,  but  as  a  species.  Thus, 
(T  in  our  universities  or  wherever  men  and  women  form  them- 
i  into  ft  corporation,  a  clique,  or  a  coterie  for  purely  intellectual 
poses,  you  get  this  special  atmosphere,  the  book- view  of  humar 
bore. 

is  often  said  haman  nature   is  slow  to   change.     Nothing,  i 
is  more  untrue  ;  human   nature  changes  rapidly,  and  is  able 
ame  all  kinds  of  curious  new  specific  forms. 
wish  to  offer  some  analysis  of  this    **  academic  ^'  species,  and  to 
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show  the  bearing  of  my  analysis  on   present  practical  questions  of 
education. 

When  Chaucer  offered  his  adirice,  "  Flee  from  the  press  aod 
dwell  with  soothfasfcnesa,"  his  advice  was  very  necess?ary.  In  the 
tnrmoil  of  the  Middle  Ages  knowledge  could  onlj  be  cultivated,  tlie 
intellectual  life  oonld  only  be  led  in  the  secluaion  of  a  monaatic 
retreat  or  a  hermit's  cell.  Philosophy,  literature,  scieuce,  were  for 
the  most  part  the  humble  starved  proiiff6s  of  religion,  and  were  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  shelter  she  might  allow.  The  degradation 
of  this  servitude  is  still  visible  in  a  thousand  superstitions  "whicb 
cling  round  our  educational  theories  and  institutions.  But  tbougH 
the  poison  of  religious  patronage  still  taints  the  acadenuc  life  of 
our  Ti Diversities  and  public  schools,  it  is  not  one  of  the  essential 
academic  qualities  on  which  I  wish  to  dwell. 

What  I  wish  to  make  manifest  is  the  effects  of  maintaining  in  nine- 
fce en th- century  England  that  artilicially  protected  and  specialised  form 
of  the  intellectual  life  which  once  was  necessary,  but  is  no  longer  so. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  mediaeval  scholar  from  the  free  intercourse  of 
the  world  was  necessary ;  the  seclusion  of  the  modem  scholar  ie  not 
only  needless,  but  highly  injurious. 

I  have  not  defined  my  term  "  ticademic*"  No  good  •omes  bj 
forcing  close  definition ;  rather  by  bringing  such  a  term  into  rela- 
tion with  other  words,  one  at  a  time,  can  its  real  connotation  lie 
effectively  disclosed. 

Academic  Buggests  "  armchair  "  and  the  "  study."  **  Solitude*' 
as  De  Quincey  finely  said,  **  is  essential  to  man.''  But  so  is  society. 
The  proper  balance  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  what  we  want.  Excess 
of  solitude  is  one  mark  of  the  academic  life.  One  who  drftti's 
largely  upon  books  ur  leads  a  life  of  contemplation  must  be  moch 
alone,  with  the  result  that  what  he  gains  in  direct  self-cultivatioD 
he  loses  in  social  experience. 

It  is  an  endeavour  to  live  too  much  alone,  and  to  substitute  iw 
artificial  society  of  books  for  the  society  of  live  men  and  woraeD. 
I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  advanced  far 
enough  in  clear  notions  of  education  to  admit  that,  taking  kuoff- 
ledge  as  a  whole,  more  can  be  learned  from  the  smallest  person  aliw 
than  from  the  greatest  dead  ;  that,  save  within  a  certain  confined 
region  of  art,  books  do  not  possess  a  life  which  can,  for  real  ii»* 
portance  in  education,  compare  with  that  of  the  men  and  women  w1k> 
live  around  us.  The  same  vulgar  protestantism  which  narrowed 
religion  into  the  worship  of  one  book,  has  narrowed  education  into 
the  worship  of  many  books.  Academic  authority^  in  colleges  and 
schools  alike,  is  often  loud  with  its  mouth  in  repudiation  of  thil 
ritualistic  view  of  knowledge  and  education :  in  its  hearty  and  ift 
practice,  it  clings  tenaciously  to  the  superstition.      A  saner,  healthier 
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e  than  onrs  will  valae  books  more  lightly,  and,  so  doing,  will  get 
ore  worth  out  of  them  than  we  do.  They  will  not  set  growing 
dldren  to  worship  these  paper  gods  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a 
ky  at  a  time  when  the  craving  for  recreation  and  free  animal  life 
nataral  and  wholesome.  Dickens  has  not  yet  done  his  work.  The 
^m  of  our  schools — high,  grammar,  and  primary — is  still  in  the 
Ain  that  of  Mr.  McChokum  Child,  whose  pnpils  were  "  little  empty 
jsaels,"  always  waiting  for  the  knowledge  to  be  "  poured  in."  Espe- 
ally  is  this  superstition  rife  in  those  establishments  for  higher 
Incation  of  women  where  the  teachers  most  indignantly  repudiate 
le  snggestion  of  ^'  cram."  I  assert  most  emphatically  that  women's 
Incation  is  not  advancing,  but  is  rather  going  back;  that  the 
d  era  of  idle  accomplishments,  drawing-room  embroidery  and 
ianoforte,  was  less    injurious    than    the  congested  curriculum   of 


All  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  superstitious  quantitative  estimate  of 
lowledge  stored  in  books,  which  belongs  to  the  academic  spirit. 
b  scholarly  solitude  and  the  substitution  of  dead  minds  for  living 
t  npon  the  student  so  as  to  lower  his  intellectual  and  emotional 
bality,  and  falsify  his  standard  of  value.  What  a  true  picture  of 
e  academic  mind  George  Eliot  has  given  in  M.  Casaubon;  how 
iwerfolly  she  points  the  lesson  that  many  books  are  not  only  a 
)ariness  to  the  flesh,  but  a  starvation  to  the  soul. 
If  we  turn  to  books  themselves  we  find  that  the  best  and  greatest 
76  not  come  from  those  who  have  been  great  readers,  but  rather 
im  those  who  have  lived  and  loved  and  fought.  Such  works  as 
)se  of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Fielding,  Scott,  Goethe,  Hugo,  were 
t  written  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  stndy. 

Not  that  the  academic  person  is  without  interest  in  life — on  the 
itrary,  he  has  many  interests  ;  he  is  fond  of  hearing  many  sides  of  a 
estion,  finds  them  all  so  "  suggestive  "  ;  he  is  a  collector  of  facts  and 
imons  in  the  world  of  literature  and  art ;  his  mind  is  a  museum  of  pre- 
rved  specimens  in  politics,  sociology,  religion.  But  if  you  conclude 
It  such  a  man  has  opinions  of  his  own,  that  any  of  the  movements  of 
B  day  in  politics  or  religion  have  a  hold  of  his  emotions,  that  he  would 
t  a  finger  to  help  or  hinder  them,  you  will  be  mistaken.  His 
berest  in  these  matters  is  purely  intellectual.  I  know  several  such 
in  who  are  students  of  social  subjects  ;  they  will  diligently  collect 
formation  upon  the  various  aspects  of  the  labour  movement,  upon 
•operation,  trades  unions,  figures  of  pauperism,  schemes  of  relief, 
ley  will  carefully  pack  away  these  facts  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  their 
i»d,  labelled  "  Information  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
iBses."  There  the  knowledge  will  remain ;  you  must  not  ask  them 
disturb  it.  Do  not  expect  them  to  stir  themselves  to  act  or  even 
vote  in  order  to  assist  the  cause  of  progress.     Not  at  all.     It 
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would   be  a  degradation  of  such  knowledge  to   put  it  to  a  useful  end. 
llesideg,  they  could  not  venture  to  take  a  side.     To  form  n  decided 
jadgment  is  an  act  of  intellectual  rashness  which  disturbs  theerquiaita  j 
poiae  of  a  well-balanced  intelligence.      The  academic  mind  gravitaiei  J 
to   compromisB  with  the  same  accuracy  with    which    the  magneliie 
needle   turns  north.      In  politics  the  academic  person  is  a  *' pasEift 
spectator/'  in   social   questions   he    is    the  complacent  slave  of  31rtL 
Grundy  ;  in    religion  he  is  usually  a   careless  conformist,  not  becaoie  I 
he   believes — be  wouldn't  demean  himself  by  a  positive  belief — but 
becauBs  he  doesn't  dare  to  be  an  agnostic-     This  is  due  largely,  hotf* 
ever,  to  a  sublime  indifference  which  belongs   to  the  academic  fttmo- 
sphere,   where  they  sit   removed  from  the  common  struggle  of  ttei 
vulgar  life — ^the  holy  calm  of  the  Epicurean  gods  :  J 

"  The  g^ods  who  haunt  J 

■  The  lucifl  jnters'f.ace  of  world  and  world,  I 
I  Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  move?,  a  wind,  I 
I  Nor  ever  fall*  the  least  white  star  of  snow,  I 

■  Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans.  1 
a  Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar  i 

■  Their  everlasting  calm ! "  1 

It  is  not,  however,  altogether  philoaophic  indifference.  It  is  partif  i 
timidity,  a  fear  of  committal,  carried  to  a  degree  often  ludicrous,  llii 
jou  will  best  trace  in  the  academic  book  ;  you  will  observe  the  coDstast 
practice  of  weighing  the  pros  and  cotis  of  a  debated  question  in  sndi 
a  way  as  to  present  an  exact  balance  of  the  two  sides,  the  intriciit* 
avoidance  of  an  expression  of  opinion  which  might  be  twisted  iuto  i 
practical  application.  The  very  grammar  often  reflects  this,  the  cob* 
tinual  guard  of  parenthesis  or  qualifying  clauses  with  which  the 
English  sentence  is  weakened  and  uglified,  a  certain  finicking  nicety 
of  choice  in  phrases  which  screens  its  feebleness  under  the  pret^noa 
of  accuracy. 

The  real  reason  why  this  trouble  is  taken  is  a  fear  lest  any  cletf 
pronouncement  of  views  should  suffer  the  ignomioy  of  applicatioB 
to  any  serviceable  end  of  conduct.  Mrs,  Humphrey  Ward  has  givw 
in  the  character  of  Mr.  Langham  an  amusing  illustration  of  tliii 
aspect  of  the  academic  mind,  not  in  the  least  overdrawn. 

This  academic  pusillanimity  is  suitably  reflected  in  the  academic 
curricolum  of  studies.  Studies  liable  to  yield  practical  applications 
are  eschewed.  The  branches  of  intellectual  exercise  which  have  th» 
most  signal  and  direct  bearing  upon  life,  literature,  economics,  sociology, 
philosophy,  are  either  left  untouched  or  degraded  and  devitalised  by 
academic  superstitions-  I  want  to  make  this  charge  of  superstiticm 
clear.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter*  That  unreasoning  regurf 
for  the  past,  that  worship  of  authority,  that  ritualistic  reverence  \(X 
visible  signs,  that  dull  zest  of  ceremonial  and  detailed  formality, 
which  is  slowly  but  surely  passing  from  religion,  thrives  and  (lonrifhei 
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•OWleraic  edocatloD.  Prig,  pedant,  and  specialist  have  erected  an 
hodax  system  of  education  based  on  a  false  and  untested  scale  d' 
|ne&  No  nation  possesses  a  richer  heritage  of  literature  than 
igland.      This    literature  receives   no   recognition    in   Oxford  and 

§  bridge.  No  staff  of  professors  is  appointed  to  teach  it.  Students 
famed  not  to  waste  their  time  over  Shakespeare^  Milton,  Shelley, 
iDiiyson,  or  Browning.  What  is  the  trne  reaeon  of  this  neglect? 
is  precisely  because  English  literature  is  alive  with  modern  issues, 
steeped  in  passions  of  to-K3ay  that  are  the  feeders  of  present  conduct, 
oanse  as  living  subjects  these  do  not  lie  still  in  the  dissecting- room 
pedantic  scholarship,  that  they  are  forbidden  subjects  to  the  youths 
10  frequent  our  universities. 

French,  German,  Italian  are  still  living  languages  and  literatures, 
d  as  such  are  to  be  discouraged.  You  must  climb  to  them  over  all 
rtB  of  unnecessary  barriers.  According  to  academic  authority  you 
J  at  first  thoroughly  protect  yourself  by  a  thorough  grounding  in 
?  philologic  study  of  **  Old  High,  Middle  Highj  and  Low  German, 
thic,  or  Icelandic."  To  these  men  literature  means  philology,  the 
m  is  more  important  than  the  spirit.  Dead  languages  are 
iberately  preferred  to  living — not,  as  is  sometimes  falsely  assumed, 
sause  the  dead  are  better.  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Kome 
y  be  absolutely  superior,  though  we  have  no  adequate  standards  of 
asurement.  This  is  not  the  reason  why  they  are  preferred.  They 
chosen  because  they  are  dead.  The  dead  are  safe. 
Philosophy  is  essentially  a  speculative  and  a  dangerous  subject ; 
Lits  name  and  associations  are  too  respectable  for  it  to  be  ignored. 
past  be  taught  in  the  academic  way.  As  it  bristles  with  modern 
erersts  and  modern  questions,  the  text-books  must  be  ancient.  Plato 
1  Aristotle  are  dead,  their  works  are  abstruse  and  set  in  vexed 
minology»  and  may  be  therefore  safely  studied.  Hegel,  Spencer, 
bopenhaner  are  modem  writera  ;  their  meaning  is  apt  to  break 
t  inconveniently  among  the  conventions  of  polite  society,  to  force 
wr  way  into  the  vulgar  region  of  the  practical  in  religion,  politics 
3  morals.  The  academic  spirit  either  ignores  them  or  else  submits 
5m  to  judicious  interpretation,  with  the  view  of  extracting  any  sting 
incentive  which  may  be  found  there.  It  is  this  prefersoce  for 
vitalised  theories  which  has  led  to  the  saying  that  German  philoso- 
up  when  they  die  go  to  Oxford, 

|He  academic  treatment  of  economics  is  perhaps  the  most  instruc- 
B.  The  science  is  so  modem,  so  unyielding  to  precise  and 
imBh  definitions,  so  amenable  to  practical  applications  ;  yet  it 
K(  be  wholly  passed  over.  The  academic  mind  snitied  at  it  for 
BJ  time,  as  a  dog  might  a  hedgehog,  touching  it  gingerly  at  this 
and  that,  not  daring  to  tackle  it,  yet  unable  to  leave  it  alone. 
reduced  it  to  an  academic  study.      For  this  purpose  it 
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must  secure  a  rigid  orthodox  structure.  This  it  has  sought  to  secar* 
by  elevatiDg  Adara  Smith,  Jlicardo,  Mill,  and  one  or  two  more  recent 
writers  to  a  positioii  they  neither  claimed  nor  deserved  as  authoriti* 
tive  exponents  of  a  cut-and-dried  logical  system.  Here  appeare  % 
paradox.  The  academic  mind  is  prone  to  excess  of  caution,  Tm 
very  caution  has  bred  rashness  in  economics.  In  the  nature  of 
things  it  is  grossly  improbable  that  a  study  involving  so  deep  awl 
delicate  a  knowledge  of  the  changing  social  relations  and  desires  at 
men  could  be  raised  into  a  sound  scientific  structure  in  a  little  mm 
than  a  century  after  the  publication  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nationj." 
Yet  the  academic  mind  is  compelled  to  seem  to  have  achieved  thii 
task.  Although  the  very  text-ljooks  which  are  taken  as  **  atithoritiefi" 
bristle  with  contradiction  and  antagonism  upon  the  most  essentiil 
points,  yet  by  a  judicious  process  of  word-twisting,  selection, 
interpretation,  a  body  of  dogma  has  been  improvised  into  a 
presenting  a  specious  show  of  consistency  to  the  hasty  observer^ 
is  contented  not  tu  peer  too  curiously  behind  the  scene. 

Half  their  efforts  are  given  to  a  ludicrous    attempt  to  bn< 
up  by  new  shifts  of  language  this  hasty  and  imperfect  stmt 
the  other  half   are   devoted  to  approaching  the  science    in   what  ii-J 
called  the  historic   spirit.     Though  some  admirable  work  has 
done  of  this  later  order  by  a  few  students,  the  bulk  of  it  eonsii 
of  laborious  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts  and  figures  whid 
have  no  appreciable  value,  either  theoretic  or  practical,  but  are 
monuments    of    patience.      This   last   work   illustrates   a 
humorous   trait    of  the  academic   person,    his   effort  to  be  pi 
His  idea  of  being  practical  is  to  set  aside  all  theory  and  all  hi 
feeling,  and   to  devote  himself  to  a  dull  collection  of  human 
as  if  these  were  solid  pebbles^  to  be  picked  up,  docketed,  and  arrai 
as  geological  specimens.     Those  who  know  the  theoretic-practical  inafi] 
who  sits  on  a  Charity  Organisation  ( *ommittee  or  a  School 
will   recognise  this  aspect  of  the   academic  *' crank."     The  a< 
spirit  turned  on  practical  affairs  fails  from  being  too  purely  pra< 
just  as  in  theoretic  matters  it  fails  from   being  too  purely   theoret^l 
On   the  one    band,    it  runs  to  a  Mr.  Langham  ;  on  the  other,  to 
Mr.  Gnidgrind. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  mingled  timidity  and  superstition   which 
always  made  our  universities  the  homes  of  lost  causes  and  retro^ 
ideas.     Many  great  men  have  come  out  of  them ;  few  have  stajf 
there :    no    genuine    progressive    force    of   any    moment   has 
generated  there.      I   have  tried  to  show  why  this   most  be  «>. 
educational  matters  you  have  a  wall  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  a  worsliqi' 
authority,  and  a  superstitious    scale   of  values  ;   in   other  matte 
"mush    of     concDseion  *'   and   indifference — each   a  fatal  barrier 
enthusiasm  and  to  healthy  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
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are  two  evils  risiDg  from  the  undue  specialiFation  of  Intel- 
H£e,     Kemove  the  best  and  ablest  specimens  of  intellectual 

from  the  free  average  society,  and  set  them  in  an  artificially 

atmosphere,  to  think  and  read  and  write  in  close  oommnnion 

another,  and  you  set  up  the  condition  known  in  the  physical 
•*  in-breeding  '* ;  these  intellects  in-breed,  and  with  the  neces- 
ilnrai  result — a  sterility  which  allows  no  noLlc!  issue  of  thought 
fc  This  is  an  inevitable  result  of  a  specialised  society.  Another 
mlt  appears  in  the  over- specialised  individual.  No  doubt  this 
H  of  specialisation  in  education  is  a  difficult  one.  An  all-round 
iona  development  of  all  human  faculties  is  the  ideal  from  the 
lal  standpoint.  The  interests  of  society  demand  some  modi- 
f  of  this  individual  ideal  in  favour  of  a  social  ideal,  which  for 
inment  requires  each  individual  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to 
UTOwer  special  work.  True  educational  progress  must  ever 
ong  a  line  of  compromise  between  this  individual  and  this 
eal,  where  the  free  growth  of  the  individual  may  be  secured, 
mise  the  efBcient  growth  of  society.  How  much  of  individual 
nent  does  this  mean  require  to  be  given  up  ?  The  true 
B,  None ;  for  in  the  long  run  the  freest,  best- developed  indi- 
ife  shall  only  be  found  in  the  strongest  and  most  highly 
id  society.  Although  in  the  more  perfect  society  there  must 
^  specialisation  of  the  individnal  effort,  still  the  object  and 
!  such  specialisation  will  be  to  allow,  if  not  an  absolutely  even 
Bient  of  individual  faculties,  such  degree  of  freedom  and  exer- 
%\\  human  capacities  as  shall  make  the  individual  life  more 
I  than  the  more  evenly  grown  but  stunted  harmony  poi?fiible 
dividual  who  directly  seeks  self-culture,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Rrvices,  in  a  lower  society  like  our  own. 

rge  ft  question  cannot  be  settled  here.     I  name  it  only  to 
hiand  upon  that  most  distinctive  vice  of  academic  thought, 

intellectual  ism.     The  divorcement  of  knowledge  from  life — 
mic  view  of  knowledge — has  led  to  a  preferment  of  certain 

and  formal  sorts   of  knowledge  which  is  the  worst  result 
ive  specialism.     It  involves  not  merely  an  upsetting  of  the 

ce  of  human  activities,  but  a  huge  incalculable  waste  of 
erhaps  of  genius. 
le  illustration  will  point  my  meaning.     Visiting  one  of  otar 
iniversities  a  little  while  ago,  I  called  upon  one  of  the  leading 

a  man  of  whose  rare  and  extraordinary  talents  I  had 
arperience,  a  man  capable  by  nature  and  early  training 
&]est  work  hi  almost  any  branch  of  science  or  art  to 
le  should  apply    himself.      I    found    this   man  devoting  his 

the    compilation    of   an    elaborate    treatise    upon    "  Some 

anomalies  in  the  nse  of  fiit"     The  title  is  characteristic. 
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This  ficliolar  would  not  be  bold  enough  to  attempt  so  wide  a  task  iv 
write  upon  the   laws    of   the   (ireek  negative.     He   will  deal   ' 
exceptions  to  those  laws.     He  will  not  call  them  by  so  brusque 
assertive  a  title  as  "  exceptions/'  He  will  prefer  the  term  **  anonj* 
Nor  will  he  affirm  they  are  real  anomalies.    He  calls  them  "ap|>r.: 
anomalies,"     Finally,  he  refuses    the  responsibility  of  nndertA 
more  than  some  of  these ;  there  may  he  countless  others  of  whic 
knows  not.     Hence  the  complete  academic  title,  *'  On  some  app.. 
Anomalies  in  the  use  of  ft})'^ 

I  have  no  desire  to  pose  as  the  utter  Philistine^  and  to  declare  s 
work  useless.      At  certain   ages  and   for  certain   men   such  work  i 
defensible,  and  its  apparently  slight  character  rightly  retlecta  gloi 
on  the  student.     The  grammarian  whom  Browning  describes,  who 

'*  Settled  "Or«*s  bu&iness 
Properly  based  Of*)'. 
Gave  us  tlie  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  5«," 

was  a  necessary  worker  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  intellectual 
But  this  does  not  justify  a  man  in  the  forefront  of  modem  intelleda 
life  in  returning  to  such  intrinsically  humble  work.  It  is  an  exo< 
rising  straight  from  the  academic  superstition.  When  knowledge 
viewed  merely  as  on  end,  assessed  with  no  regard  to  the  wider  issQesi 
life,  each  piece  of  knowledge  comes  to  have  an  equal  value  with  &fi 
other,  and  is  held  to  furnish  as  fine  a  mental  exercise  in  its  pus^ 
So  you  oome  to  men  who  actually  pride  themselves  upon  the  n 
of  their  intellectual  endeavours,  to  the  scientist  of  whom  O.  W. 
tells  us  in  his  delightful  book,  who  expressed  such  genuine  i 
tion  at  being  spoken  of  as  an  Entomologist,  who  blushingly  refused 
narrow  title  of  a  Coleopterist,  and  felt  pride  to  assert  his  claims  to 
a  Scarabeist.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  academic  view  of  know 
must  bring  an  utterly  false  standard  of  values  into  education. 

But  in  order  to  more  fully  understand  the  barriers  to  true 
tional  advance,  we  must  take  into  account  what  is  called  the 
of  vested  interests.      I  am  not  now  alluding  specially  to  the 
endowments  which  everywhere  in  our  country  are  acting  as  bo 
in  support  of  antiquated  modes  of  education.      It  is  the  narrow 
interests  of  established  educational   institutions  and  methods 
are  such  evil  obstacles. 

The  Greek  controversy   is  a  case   in   point.     Three  centuries 
the  disciples  of  the  Renaissance  had  a  hard  fight  to   win 
or   even   toleration   for  the   Greek    language   and  literature  in 
schools  and  universities.     All  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the 
were  arrayed  against  the  new  learning.     They  fought  it  out, 
and  Trojan,  and   slowly  the    liberal   Hellenic   culture    won  th^ 
Now,   this    Hellenic  spirit   has   hardened  into  orthodoxy,    has 
superstition,  has  built  itself  among  the  clergy  and  scholars  of 
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d  a  vested  interest  that  is  at  war  with  the  modem  spirit  which 
3  for  that  &ee  competition  among  intellectual  interests,  which 
Jl  give  a  fair  and  equal  chance  to  science  and  to  modern 
ffatures. 

To  some  this  squabble  about  Greek  may  seem  of  slight  import. 
18  not  really  so.  It  is  a  skirmish  ;  the  prelude  of  a  larger  battle 
the  battle  of  higher  popular  education.  Those  who  recognise  the 
idly  growing  power  of  the  people  in  politics  and  industry — above 

those  who  are  professed  believers  in  democracy — cannot  fail  to  see 

urgent  need  of  some  system  of  higher  national  education  which 
11  make  an  enlightened  democracy.  The  struggle  of  the  "  haves  ** 
[  the  "  have  nets  "  is  not  confined  to  material  goods.  The  vested 
crests  of  the  intellectual  classes  are  indeed  npt  openly  arrayed 
inst  national  education,  but  secretly  and  selfishly  they  work 
Lnst  it.  The  *'  academic  "  spirit  is  an  exclusive  one. 
^he  fight  around  the  banner  of  Greek  indicates  this.  Those  who 
3  got  Greek,  and  have  succeeded  in  "  bearing ''  it  in  the  intellec- 

market,  do  not  wish  to  see  its  value  depreciated.  Every  parson 
he  land  whose  meagre  stock  of  '*  classics  "  is  too  often  his  only 
n  to  culture,  will  fight  hard  for  his  fetish.  He  is  not  keen- 
ed enough  to  clearly  scent  the  larger  fight,  but  instinctively  he 
I  that  if  Greek  goes,  the  narrow  superstitious  **  culture  "  which 
enabled  him  in  the  past  to  mould  tho  higher  education  of  the 
I  will  follow.  When  Greek  is  relegated  to  its  proper  place  as  a 
le  study  of  the  literary  few,   the  road  of  democratic  education 

be  clearer. 

i^hen  John  Bull  sees,  as  he  will  see,  that  the  hard  cash  he 
wers  upon  technical  education  (the  only  practical  education  as  he 
ms  it)  is  wasted  because  special  skill  cannot  grow  faster  than 
leral  culture ;  and  when,  moreover,  he  recognises  the  danger  of 
rusting  to  a  populace  starving  on  the  three  K's  the  government 
the  land  and  the  organisation  of  its  commerce,  he  will  perceive 
t  some  system  of  higher  education  is  a  national  need. 
Now,  the  bearing  of  our  analysis  becomes  evident.  A  spirit  which 
mt  of  touch  with  the  larger  life  of  the  community,  which  severs 
I  student  from  the  citizen,  which  shuns  the  free  investigation  of 
nan  problems,  which  applies  pedantic  and  superstitious  standards- 
intellectual  values,  which  worships  books  and  is  the  slave  of 
Jbority^  can  never  do  the  great  work  which  is  before  us. 
That  it  should  for  a  moment  have  seemed  possible  to  entrust  the 
(her  education  of  London  to  a  small  self-appointed  committee  of 
wponsible  persons,  bred  in  the  narrowest  educational  traditions, 
n  fettered  by  ecclesiastical  traditions,  shows  a  degree  of  ignorance 
ich  is  amazing.  The  ideal  which  the  true  democratic  university 
It  set  before  it  is  not  so  much  the  labour  of  research,  the  selection 
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and  preparation  of  students  who  shall  devote  their  liresto 
branch  of  learning,  though  these  functions  have  their  impoi 
the  citizen-stndent,  man  and  woman,  that  must  be  the  chief  care  i 
democratic  university — men  and  women  who,  in    becoming  stud 
shall  not  relinquish  the  workshop,  the  duties  of  the  home,  the  dn(i 
citizenship,  but  shall  continue  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  timei 
citizen,    worker  and  man.      The  academic  mind    does  not 
this  to  be  possible  j   the  student,  it  imagines,  must  devote 
or  some  carefully  fenced-off  years  of  his  life  to  study  alone. 
Fallacy,  the  danger,  the  futility  of  this  view  which  I  am  an: 
to  enforce.     The  academic  mind  can  never  be  brought  to 
methods  of  education  available  to  the  workman  and  the  citizt 
elasticity,  the  spirit  of  thoughtful  yet  bold  experiment,  reqi 
educating  heterogeneous  masses  of  workers,  is  repugnant  to  .th© 
conception  of  academic  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  true  democratic  education  con< 
intellectual  life  to  be  impossible  apart  from  the  working 
It  is  one  function  of  the  human  life  bearing  a  vital  relaSi 
other  functions,  and  not  to  be  separated  from  them.      The 
supposing  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  studentship  can  be 
few — ^the  academic  aristocracy — is  precisely  analogous  to  th< 
that  the  rights  and  duties  of  cit  Izenship  can  be  left  to  the 
political  aristocracy.      History  has  shown  the  one  t<j  be  false; 
show  the  other  to  be  false. 

The  true  ideal  university  shall  make  it  possible  and  easy 
man  and  woman  in  this  metropolis  to  be  a  student  without 
be  a  worker  and  a  private  citizen.     The  attainment  of  this  id<l 
cannot  entrust  to  an   intellectual    oligarchy    uncontrolled 
sponsible. 

Just  as  many  champions  of  religious  freedom  have  been  pig- 
Tories  in  politics,  so  many  political  Liberals  are  frightened  at  tb^ 
of  handing  over  education  to  the  people.  Education  must,  tbfl 
be  ordered  upon  an  aristocratic  basis.  Well,  in  the  long  run,  1 
impossible.  All  education  is  self-education,  understanding  by  *' 
not  alone  the  individual  but  the  social  "  self."  It  is  not  enon 
say  we  must  educate  our  masters :  they  must  educate  thenu 
That  is  to  say,  higher  education,  as  well  as  primary  and 
education,  will  be,  one  of  the  functioms  of  democracy. 

Academic  authority,  narrow  autocratic  superstitions  cannot 
work  for  the  people.  The  incompetence  of  our  universiti 
properly  direct  so  large  and  new  a  work  is  made  amply  manifc 
recent  experiments.  The  considerable  measure  of  success  whid 
attended  the  efforts  of  University  Extension  Movements  is  duey| 
the  capacity  and  enlightenment  of  the  universities,  but  to  the  H 
*he  bulk  of  their  members  are  so  apathetic  and  so  neglectful  erf 
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je  national  daties  which  their  endowments  were  designed  to  fulfil, 
lithey  have  left  the  administration  of  this  work  to  a  few  less  academic 
i  more  liberal-minded  members  of  their  body.  I  only  allade  to  this 
itade  of  the  universities  as  an  illustration  of  the  temper  of  the 
idemic  mind  wherever  it  is  found.  The  intellectnally  superior  person 
iderstands  neither  the  need  nor  the  proper  methods  of  national  educa- 
p;bat  he  is  in  power,  he  represents  a  sort  of  existing  government 
edocation — a  government  which  sadly  neglects  its  duties,  but  still 
ttesses  the  insignia  of  office  and  blocks  the  way.  So  thoroughly  has 
BDCoeeded  in  stamping  on  the  middle-class  mind  certain  orthodox 
ws  of  education  that  many  of  our  freest  thinkers  in  religion  and 
ttics  still  remain  hide-bound  pedants  in  education.  This  shows 
H  not  only  among  the  upholders  of  classical  education.  The  fear 
oitrusting  education  to  **  the  swinish  multitude  "  is  turning  the 
I  of  liberal  thought  among  our  historians  and  our  scientists,  and 
[riving  such  men  as  Sir  H,  Maine  and  Professor  Tyndall  into 
lervatism. 

'olitical  freedom  and  self-government  the  English  people  have  in 
)  measure  attained.  Industrial  freedom  and  self-government  are 
ring  to  be  a  clearly-voiced  demand.  Along  mth  it  must  come 
volt  against  educational  superstitious  and  authorities  for  the 
ament  of  full  intellectual  freedom  and  self-government. 

John  A.  Hobson. 
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THE  sight  of  my  friend  Alsenstorm  was  very  cheering  to  me,  f( 
was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  train  from  St.  Pel 
barg  had  banged  me  about  since  the  evening  before.  I  was  i 
small  station  on  the  line  to  Moscow ;  from  the  platform  I  o 
detect  nothing  bnt  gloomy  infinities  of  forest  and  swamp.  No 
about  the  place  spoke  French,  English,  or  German  ;  my  passport 
in  the  possession  of  the  police  of  the  capital ;  I  had  slipped  a 
without  permission,  and  had  not  my  friend  finally  appeared,  I  sin 
have  been  in  awkward  plight.  ' 

Alsenstorm  is  of  an  ancient  Scandis  avian  stock  that  has  been  • 
spicnons  in  Russian  history  since  the  days  of  Gustayus  Adolphns. 
had  been  educated  in  Moscow ;  had  inherited  vast  estates  near 
station ;  I  had  made  his  acquaintance,  no  matter  where,  and  had 
down  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him  and  his  farming. 

The  trap  that  conveyed  him,  or  rather  that  floundered  through 
mud  under  him,  was  the  common  peasant  cart  that  is  found,  in 
ferent  degrees  of  modification,  from  Holland  to  Siberia,  and  from 
Baltic  to  the  Danube  or  the  Caucasus.  With  a  little  increase  in 
penditure  it  develops  into  a  gentleman's  carriage,  though  in 
case  it  was  so  heavily  encrusted  with  thick  black  mud  that  I  a 
hardly  tell  whether  the  wheels  had  spokes.  The  heavily  beai 
peasant  who  drove  sat  on  a  narrow  board  in  front,  his  feet  i&A 
outside  the  waggon.  At  the  centre  was  a  cushioned  bench  for 
passengers,  and  behind  was  ample  room  for  luggage. 

Three  tough  little  native  mustangs  were  hitched  abreast  to  i 
vehicle.  They  showed  mu&h  of  the  quickness  that  characteii 
horses  accustomed  to  pick  their  own  way,  and  dodged  aboat 
the  mud-holes  as  cleverly  as  our  Western  ones  do. 
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Alaen'storm  is  the  type  of  a  man  that  Rassia  needs  to- day  more 
la  she  ever  did  before,  but  which  she  is  persecuting  wiih  blind 
iperation.  He  is  a  blue-eyed,  light-haired,  broad-shouldered,  in- 
iriDg,  enterprising  giant.  He  is  a  sportsman,  and  stood  before  me 
th  his  trousers  inside  a  pair  of  long  boots ;  a  much- be  pocketed 
juse,  belted  at  the  waist ;  a  cartridge-belt  over  his  sbouldej*  ;  a 
>riiiig-rifie  in  his  hand  ;  a  loose  grey  military  cloak  open  about 
ifibonlders;   a  grey  felt  hat  suggestive  of  our  cowboy.  The  twinkle 

his  eye,  the  warm  grasp  of  his  hand,  the  firm  way  in  which  he 
inds  scjuarely  on  both  soles  at  once^  all  his  attributes,  are  attractive 

me,  and  I  marvelled  that  he  should  live  in  such  a  neighbourhood. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,"  said  he  in  excellent  English.   '*  Here  is  a  caviare 

idwich,  and  here  a  flask  of  Madeira.     Put  tbem  inside  of  you  i|fla- 

diat^ly,  for  we  have  a  long  drive  before  breakfast/' 

I  obeyed. 

A^lsenstorm  read  my  thoughts  as  we  thumped  and  bumped  through 

mud.  From  my  intercourse  with  him  in  another  country  1  had 
n  led  to  expect  something  better  in  the  way  of  an  estate  than 
it  he  was  inflicting  -upon  me  now.  There  was  an  awkward  silence. 
then  said  to  me  : 

•  Since  living  here,  I  have  become  charitable  to  suicides — I  become 
perate  with  the  desire  to  talk  honestly  and  freely."  He  looked  at 
a  moment  with  pathetic  earnestness,  then,  in  the  manner  of  a 
1  that  determines  opon   a  great  risk,  he  said  :    "  I  think  you  are 

t  Listen, 
y  family  is  Hnssian^  if  two  centuries  on  Russian  soil  can  make 
Oar  name  has  never  been  absent  from  the  Government  list 
(Dilitary  or  civil  servants  of  the  Czar — our  family  has  served  the 
r  with  loyalty.  But  since  the  present  rule  we  have  become 
tpect/  because  car  blood  is  not  81av^  our  religion  is  not  Greeks 
blood  remains  Scandinavian,  my  religion  is  Protestant,  and 
[]  I  renounce  my  creed  I  shall  continue  to  be  regarded  by  the 
fits,  the  peasants,  and  the  police  as  one  incapable  of  genuine 
My  to  Russian  ideas. 

While  studying  at  Moscow  I  knew  that  I  should  inherit  the  vast 
led  estate  which  constitutes  all  our  wealth  to-day.      For  the  pur- 

tf  fitting  myself  to  take  charge  of  this  property  I  went  abroad 
ndied  in  Germany  the  best  methods  of  irrigation,  cattle-breed- 
agineering,  bridge-building,  &«.  I  was  fired  with  the  ambition 
Baking  my  estate  a  centre  of  information  for  the  surrounding 
^es.  I  adored  the  Czar  who  had  freed  the  serfs  ;  I  looked  upon 
peasant  as  a  regenerating  force,  the  unspoiled,  generous, 
live  element  that  would  take  advantage  of  its  liberty,  would 
•imary  schools,  would  lift  itself  into  power,  and  act  as  a  whole- 
»heck  upon  official  corruption  and  centralised  tyranny. 
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*'  You  see,  I  knew  my  peasant  only  from  novels,  as  BOtne  ptikn- 
liropi  c  Araericans  knew  tlie  negro  before  your  great  Civil  War.  I 
came  to  my  great  estate  full  of  zeal  for  the  rights  of  man,  tb 
dignity  of  labour.  I  wag  determined  to  show  my  Eussian  neighbouB 
that  the  emancipated  serf  becomes  a  self-respecting  farmer  if  treated 
with  consideration, 

"  Accordingly,  my  first  act  was  to  call  the  elders  of  the  peaaante 
together,  and  to  tell  them  that  henceforward  they  were  to  be  treilied 
as  free  men,  and  that  the  last  veatige  of  serfdom  was  to  be  abolished. 
They  appeared  apathetic,  but  I  believed  it  to  be  for  their  good,  and 
they  consented. 

"  In  my  father's  time,  even  after  1 861,  when  serfdom  was  abol 
the  peasants  all  continued  their  old  relations,  preferring  to  work  ott 
shares  rather  than  pay  rent.  With  my  advanced  notions  cf  liberty, 
this  smacked  of  meditcvalism ;  I  wished  to  pay  in  money  for  tk 
day's  work  of  a  free  man.  Conseciuently,  the  peasants  bought  them- 
^selves  loose.  Under  the  Emancipation  Law  they  received  a  certiifli 
r^monnt  of  land  to  work  on  their  own  account ;  the  purchase  price  ^ 
advanced  to  them  by  Governmentj  and  was  to  be  repaid  out  of  inc 
taxes,  I  received  from  the  State  a  lump  sum  for  my  land,  and  diilj 
money  I  promptly  applied  to  improvements.  Bridges  and  roads' 
repaired ;  I  started  a  brick  factory,  so  that  I  might  have 
material  for  my  proposed  new  buildings ;  the  outlook  was  spleudiJi 
and  the  crowning  happiness  was  in  the  thought  that  hencefortb^ 
was  to  deal,  not  with  serfs,  but  honest  and  indnatrioua  freemen. 

**  Early  in  the  spring  I  had  more  labourers  than  I  needed,  but 
the  year  wore  on  towards  harvest  they  became  lazy,   and  some 
them  disappeared.      This  did  not  worry  me,  for  I  was  confident 
the  great  majority  were  bound  to  me  in  gratitude  and  loyalty. 
fine  day,  however,  I  was   asked  to  step  outside,  that  the 
wished  to  speak  with  me.      I  came  to  the  door  and  said,  in  my 
friendly  manner  :    *  Well,  children,  what  is  up  ?  '     They  behaved 
epectfuUy,  but  I  noticed  that  they  bad  a  dogged  appearance.  *PI< 
your  honour,'  said  a  black -bearded  one,  who  acted  as  Bpokesman,  *^ 
can't  work  any  longer  at  the  present  rate  ;  the  peasants  twenty 
from  here  are  getting  twice  as  much,  and  we  must  have  the  same.' 

"In   Buch   a  case  my  sense  of  justice    spoke    for    the  pei 
The  story  they  told  was  a  lie,  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time, 
in  order  to  show  them  that  they  had  in   me  the  right  kind  of 
employer,  I  answered  without  hesitation : 

"  '  Certainly,  children  ;  you  shall  have  as  good  wages,  and  I 
you  will  now  work  twice  as  hard/ 

'*  '  That  we  shall  »*  shouted  they  earnestly ;  but  they  did  not 

'*  '  Anything    more    you     would    like  ?  *    asked     I,    with    « 
irritation, 

"Then  the  long  peasant   with    the  black  beard   spoke   fotf 
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fd.     'We  cannot  go  to  work  unless  yoa  pay  us  half  the  wages 

idvance.' 

'  *  Nonsense ! '   said    I.     *  You   will    only    go   to  the  rum-shop 

1  it.' 

'But  they  doggedly  insisted.     I  saw  my  beautiful  fields  ready 

harvest,  and  recognised  the  painful  dilemma  in  which  I  was  placed 

sither  p^y  these  dishonest  peasants  or  risk  my  whole  crop.     So  I 

1  them  the  stipulated  half,  and  they  went  off  to  work  full  of 

bus  promises. 

'A  short  time  after  this  I  rode  out  to  the  fields  and  could  not 

a  single  harvester.      The  overseer  came  to  me  wringing  his 
ds: 

' '  My  €k)d,  my  God ! '  he  said ;  '  the  scoundrels  heard  of  a  Church 
ival  three  hours  from  here  ;  they  have  all  gone  ;  I  can  get  no  one 
ake  their  place.' 

I  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done.  They  had  broken  their 
Tact,  and  the  law  allowed  me  to  sue  them.  But  that  would  not 
I  my  crops !  I  returned  to  the  house  with  shaking  convictions 
krding  the  value  of  ^  free  labour/  and  waited  a  few  days  until 
'  returned  and  had  recovered  from  their  prolonged  spree. 
The  next  time  I  met  my  peasants  they  were  sitting  in  a  ditch, 
ing  a  brandy-bottle  from  mouth  to  mouth.  With  diflSculty  they 
d  their  feet.  Of  course  I  gave  them  a  strong  lecture  on  their 
onesty,  and  threatened  them  with  the  legal  consequences  of  their 
ch  of  contract.  This  lecture  made  not  the  slightest  impression ; 
when  I  was  done,  the  long  black-bearded  spokesman  again  came 
ard,  and  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  any  work 
38  I  paid  them  the  other  half  of  their  wages  in  advance.  At 
I  was  furious,  and  rated  them  soundly;  they  listened  good- 
redly,  but,  like  children,  repeated  their  request — finally  saying, 
r,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  with  the  harvest 
ss  they  had  their  money  in  advance. 

I  was  in  their  power :  there  was  no  labour  to  be  had  excepting 
brmer  serfs ;  my  fine  crops  were  lost  unless  I  could  have  them 
adiately  harvested.  So  I  once  more  yielded.  They  received 
their  full  pay  in  advance,  and  for  a  couple  of  days  worked  like 
y  children.  On  the  third  day,  however,  a  large  share  of  them 
ipeared,  and  by  the  end  of  the   week  I  had   not  a  single  one. 

of  my  crop  was  left  rotting  in  the  field,  to  be  finally  buried  by 
now. 
Meanwhile  I  noticed  from  time  to  time  that  planks  and  beams 

missing  from  my  bridges.  At  first  I  sought  to  replace  them  ; 
finally  gave  the  matter  up,  and  we  now  plash  through  the 
ms  as  best  we  can.  The  peasants  stole  the  wood  for  fires  rather 
bother  to  cut  it  for  themselves,  and  had  not  the  slightest  interest 
seping  the   highways  open.     I  tried  to  catch  the  thieves,  but 
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the  peasants  hold  togethor  like  a  secret  society,  and  all  my  efforts 
failed,  1  did  learn,  liowever,  tliab  the  peasants  who  had  taken  mr 
money  and  broken  their  contracts  were  not  far  otf ;  so  I  had  A? 
spokesman  arrested  for  the  sake  of  an  example*  and  he  was  locked  q) 
for  five  days — 670  happy  days  to  him,  for  they  were  passed  incompkte 
idleness. 

**  A  week  after  this  came  a  grain-dealer  from  Moscow,  and  I  signal 
a  contract  for  the  little  crop  I  had  harvested  at  a  fairly  good  vt. 
The  grain  was  to  be  delivered  on  sleds  in  two  days,  and  I  figured 
that  with  the  proceeds  of  this  grain  I  should  close  the  year  wilb 
only  a  small  loss.  As  I  was  figarmg,  the  overseer  burst  into  thenwtt 
with  a  shout : 

"  'The  barns  are  on  fire  ! ' 

"  'It  cannot  be,'  I  said  qnietly  ;   '  yon  are  mistaken/ 

"  But  I  was  soon  conviuced.     The  guilty  one  was  never  broi 
to  trial  ;  no  one  could  be  found  who  knew  anything  about  it.    Bb 
in  the  villages  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  telling  how  tbelciif| 
black-bearded  spokesman  bad  taken  his  revenge.'* 

The  story  of  Alsenstorm  I  have  told  because  it  is  a  common  oneiB] 
oyer  Northern  and  Central  Russia,  and  because  it  explains  the**doi 
at  the  heel "  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  Czar's  domlmons, 
it  not  been  pointed  out  to  mOj  and  explained  by  competent  authoriiyJ 
I  shonld  still  have  suspected  thut  something  was  very  rotten  alx«A| 
a  system  that  produced  millions  of  peasants  who  lived  like  animall 
not  animals  of  much  value  either,  for  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Gl 
of  Finland,   whether   in    Bessarabia    or   Kielf,   Kovuo  or   Novj 
Volynien  or  Poland,   wherever  I  have  seen  a  well-thatched  hut,  i] 
well-fed  cow,  a  well-dreseed  mother,  or  a  well-made  road^  I  have  usus 
bad  to  learn  that  it  was  owin^r  to  exceptional  circumstances,  or 
it  was  a  German  or  '*  Kurland  "  colony. 

In  Unssia  nothing  is  done  without  violence  and  polica  assist 
Nothing  develops,  nothing  ripens,  nothing  grows  from  little  be| 
When  the  Czar  wanted  nobles,  he  ordered  them  as  he  would  order 
regiment ;  the  social  grades  of  Russia  have  been  regulated  by  Im] 
edicts  and  with  no  reference  to  grades  above  or  grades  below, 
noble  was  placed  above  the  serf,  and  so  long  as  the  noble  held  a 
in  his  hand  the  serf  worked  fairly  well.  Thirty  years  ago,  howet 
the  Czar  took  the  knout  out  of  the  nob'e'd  hand,  and  told  the  1 
he  could  do  as  he  pleased.  Since  that  day  the  condition  of 
landed  proprietor  has  become  steadily  worse;  but,  what  is  more  to 
paint,  the  condition  of  th3  peasant  has  not  improved.  In  one 
of  the  province  of  Moscow,  said  ray  friend,  out  of  208  estates,  ^ 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin — no  cow,  no  hor*. ' 
workmen  to  be  seen.  In  the  same  province,  out  of  208  estates,  t^ 
are  only  eighteen  on  which  ihe  o^vners  live  the  greater  part  of  ^ 
year.     If  this  is  the  case  in  a  province  holding  the  second  city  of  W 
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^mt  can  the  8tate  of  tbings  be  in  other  and  less-faroured 
The  Russian  Government  gives  us  no  reliable  figures  from 
)fa  economist  can  draw  exact  conclusions  ;  but  Alsenstorm,  wlio 
^hat  he  says,  tells  me  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Russia 
dfrable,  that  Moscow  is  typical  of  the  whole  country,  and  that 
^nt  condition  of  things  shows  no  sign  of  improvement.  To 
luid  Rua3ift,  one  must  go  into  the  hut  of  the  peasant,  exactly 
'roust  know  the  cabin  of  the  negro,  before  discussing  politics, 
I  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

[Kassian  peasant  is  worth  a  diagnosis,  for  his  class  represents 
ine-tenths  of  his  vast  country.  Profoundly  ignorant  and  help- 
er reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  occult  sciences  to  him — 
I  always  lean  up  against  some  one  else.  He  knows  only  what 
Wd  by  his  priest  and  equally  shallow  neighbours,  and  is 
ty  credulous  and  superstitious.  He  will  believe  any  smooth- 
I  scoundrel  who  promises  him  something  nice,  but  is  very 
pes  of  an  educated  person  who  encourages  him  to  work  and 
I©,  Work  of  any  kind  he  dislikes,  particularly  U  it  requires 
jbive  energy  ;  and  agriculture  is  the  kind  of  work  he  likea 
is  taste  is  more  for  trafficking.  He  has  no  love  for  the  soil 
he  has   been    raised,   is   restless*,    fond  of   change.     Ifis 

fcu^e  is  gossip  in  the  tavern  over  a  glass  of  brandy.  He  is 
aral  character,  addicted  to  petty  thieving,  Ilea  fluently,  has 
bion  to  begging,  and  is  constantly  expecting  that  some  happy 
jfc  will  better  his  fortunes. 

is   the   man   to  whom  the   future  of  Russia  was   entrusted 
years   ago,  and   history  sadly  confirms   my  friend  Alsenstorm 
lug  that  the  peasant  of  to-day  is,  if  anything,  more  devoid 
kl  character,   more   shiftless,  more  drunken,  more    dishonest, 
Igged  even  than  in  1801.     The  record  of  eleuientary  education 
^  proves  that  the  peasant  cares  little  for  the  means  of  raising 
I     He  has  exchanged  masters  and  made  a  bad  bargain.      To- 
[is  the  slave  of  the  man  who  has  advanced  him  a  little  money 
|i  crop  or  his  cattle  ;  of  the  tax-gatherer  ;   and  of  the  village 
laity.     The   peasant  to-day  is   a   pauper;  he  is  constantly  in 
bd  hounded  by  creditors  more  merciless  than  the  moat  brutal 
former  masters.     He   has  not  the  fuel  to  warm  his  house  in 
he   huddles  his  whole  family  and  himself   on  to  the  stove  at 
Ind  when  that  does  not  keep  warm  he  fills  his  hut  with  cattle 
the  temperature.      His  life  is  as  hopeless  as  that  of  the  dumb 
e  consorts  with,  and  the  vodka  he  driuks  gives  to  him  the 
ise  he  is  capable  of  grasping, 
worked  because  they  were  flogged  if  they  did  not.      Many 
ists  believed  they  would  work  harder  as  free  men  than  as 
knout  was  abolished  ;  but  they  stopped  working.     As 
master  was  bound  to  see  that  they  had    good  houses,  that 
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tHey  were  well-clad,  that  they  had  proper  medical  attendance.  He 
punished  the  idlers^  but  he  had  a  direct  interest  in  hartng  oa  liis 
estate  only  the  strong  and  healthy.  Now  the  sickly  peasants  rot  ia 
their  cabins,  and  no  one  cares.  The  harvest  fails,  and  no  granari« 
have  been  filled.  There  ia  no  one  to  insist  upon  rational  methods  of 
agrlcalture,  and  consequently  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  short-sighted 
selfishness  plays  havoc  on  all  sides.  The  landed  proprietor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  violently  deprived  of  labour  he  has  conn  ted  on  in  tb 
past,  he  is  left  with  a  large  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  peasanti, 
who  lay  siege  to  him  as  to  a  declared  enemy.  The  landed  proprietor 
is  regarded  as  one  whom  every  peasant  can  rob  without  oflFending  tb» 
moral  sense  of  his  class,  for  so  great  is  the  gulf  between  the  late  aerfi 
and  their  landowners  that  as  yet  every  attempt  to  identify  Uieir 
interests  has  failed.  The  late  master,  finding  his  life  intolerable  in 
the  country,  sells  his  land  to  estate  agents,  or  disposes  of  it  in  m 
way  he  can,  and,  wherever  possible,  lives  in  town,  or  solicits  scan* 
small  salaried  post.  In  this  way  the  only  people  who  have  the  mean* 
and  the  intelligence  to  raise  agriculture  are  gradually  disappeansf: 
from  Russian  country  life,  as  they  have  from  Ireland,  as  they  bit* 
from  the  Southern  States.  Their  places  are  taken  by  shrewd  ag«o^ 
who  have  no  interest  but  to  line  their  own  pockets  by  squeezing  wbl 
they  can  out  of  the  estate  and  the  peasantry  round  about* 

The  Russian  nobleman  never  was  the  ideal  farmer,  any  more  tlitt 
the  Russian  peasant  can  be  called  a  good  farm-hand.  Both  hav^ 
however,  been  the  victims  of  such  legislation  as  would  probably  bw 
harmed  the  agriculture  of  any  country. 

If  a  German  devil  had  stalked  through  Russia  and  scratched  Iii* 
head  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  greatest  mischief  that  could  b 
done  her,  I  fancy  he  would  have  hit  npon  the  present  system 
peasant  community.  The  Czar  who  signed  this  wicked  law  meant  to^ 
do  good,  but  he  gave  another  illustration  of  the  great  danger  tW 
Governments  run  when  they  permit  the  caprice  of  a  philanthropist  W 
override  all  practical  experience  of  industrial  and  social  development, 

The  Russian  peasant  of  to-day  is  something  of  a  Commuuiat  or 
Socialist.  He  is  one  of  a  community  owning  land  in  common. 
most  local  matters  affecting  the  little  village  of  one  or  two  hun^ 
souls  he  has  a  voice,  and  the  government  that  affects  him  moifc 
nearly  is  that  of  the  elders  whom  he  has  helped  to  put  in  powsfc 
Oat  of  the  common  land  he  receives  a  share  proportionate  to  the  ffl'if 
of  his  family,  and  this  share  he  is  supposed  to  cultivate  with  public- 
spirited  zeal.  Every  few  years  the  elders  declare  a  new  partition 
land,  owing  to  changes  in  the  community  caused  by  deaths,  lDa^ 
riages,  births,  or  emigration  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Tbis  w 
partition  of  land  sounds  very  just,  and  even  practical,  to  one  who  h* 
never  seen  the  peasant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  one  fe 
modern  Rusasia  that  makes  improvement  impossible ;  for  is  i 
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I^^HR?  I: fNmld  work  hard  upon  a  piece  of  land  if  next  year  it 
ire  to  pass  out  of  our  control  ?  Ib  it  reasonablo  to  suppose  that  an 
norant  peasant  ia  going  to  carefully  manure  a  patch,  the  benefit  of 
bich  is  to  be  reaped  by  his  neighbour  ?  In  the  Russian  village 
Wtem  the  peasant  who  has  done  hia  work  well  often  finds  that  he 
IB  to  exchange  his  good  field  for  the  neglected  one  of  a  neighhour- 
Ig  drunkard.  Little  by  little  the  energy  of  the  most  public-spirited 
Viporatea,  and  each  seeks  to  get  what  he  can  from  the  soil  with  the 
east  possible  expenditure  of  work.  In  the  days  of  serfdom  there 
VBS  a  master  who  looked  to  it  that  the  fields  were  properly  tilled  and 
ilra  soil  not  exhausted.  To-day  there  is  no  such  check  upon  the 
jpeasant's  idleness. 

(I  Whoever  reads  this,  no  doubt  saya  to  himself:  *' But  why  does 
^the  peasant  shake  himself  free  from  this  stapid  community,  and 
In^  land  and  raise  himself  to  the  position  of  an  independent  farmer  ?  " 

Oddly  enough,  not  only  does  the  peasant  not  do  this,  but  he  does 
int  even  fehow  the  desire  to  emerge  from  the  slavery  of  his  fellows. 
the  old  landlords  are  only  too  glad  to  make  easy  terms  of  purchase 
br  any  one  who  will  take  their  acresj  but,  so  far,  the  only  purchasers 
kre  speculators  and  land-sharks  from  the  towns,  who  traftlc  in  estatos 
tith  no  reference  to  increasing  their  values.  Occasionally  a  peasant 
Ufi  shown  sufficient  energy  to  get  possession  of  a  little  patch  adjoining 
lit  of  his  *'  communistic  "  one,  but  the  village  elders  eye  such  a  pro- 
eeding  suspiciously,  and  hia  fellows  are  apt  to  boycott  one  who 
iretends  to  be  better  than  the  rest.  If  the  energetic  peasant  pro- 
loees  to  .manure  his  property,  the  elders  interfere  and  order  him  first 
o  manure  the  one  he  holds  in  common  ;  the  village  elders  exercise 
in  almost  absolute  control  in  their  community,  even  to  the  extent  of 
ending  to  Siberia  any  peasant  they  regard  as  "  unsafe."  Nothing 
n  their  eyes  is  so  ''  unsafe*'  as  to  show  a  disposition  to  rise  above  the 
ommon  level  of  the  communistic  herd,  and  such  an  one  they  are 
bleto  ruin,  if  they  bear  a  grudge  against  bim. 

For  the  Government  in  Russia  does  not  tax  the  individual  peasant ; 
t  ignores  him  completely,  and  notices  only  the  village  elders,  who 
^present  a  community  of  about  2U0  souls.  Their  elder  chief  is 
'BBponsible  to  the  Government  for  the  taxes,  and  his  authority  is  un- 
(Hestioned  so  long  as  the  tax-collector  is  satisfied.  Obviously,  the 
"Ommonity  at  large  looks  with  hatred  upon  any  member  who  expends 
iTiy  part  of  hia  energy  outside  of  the  commomty,  and  many  other 
•eaeons  conspire  to  force  the  peasant  to  remain  stuck  in  the  mire, 
ten  had  he  the  training,  education,  and  blood  of  the  German, 
^erhaps  of  these  reasons  the  most  potent  is,  that  no  peasant  can 
Hove  from  his  village  without  the  consent  of  the  elders,  and  this 
kenmssion  cannot  be  granted  unless  the  peasant  has  paid  his  obliga- 
HB)  both  at  the  village  store  and  the  tax -office.  The  Eos^ian 
HhBDt  resembles  the  Southern  negro,  in  that  both  are  quick  to  seek 
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credit  of  tte  usurer,  and  both  averse  to  settleraent,  the  conseqDena 
of  which  ia  that  the  Jew  of  Alabama  or  Georgia  bears  a  clow  reisem* 
blance  to  the  village  elders  of  Novgorod  or  Kiefl*, 

*'  In  spite  of  what  I  have  Buffered  at  their  hands/'  said  Aleenstona^ 
"  I  caDnot  help  feeling  aorry  for  these  poor  Russian  peasants,  Ttirr 
cling  to  a  communism  that  has  made  them  little  better  than  wild 
beasts  or  paupers ;  thej  court  ignorance,  and  are  the  prey  of  a  b^ 
sotted  priesthood  ;  they  have  all  the  faults  of  children,  and  Bcapcely 
ft  virtue  that  we  associate  with  man.     Let  me  tell  you  somethingfilse: 

*'  One  line  winter's  morning  sleigh-bells  jiogled  in  our  village,  k 
police  captain  and  his  lieutenant  made  their  appearance,  wrapped 
up  in  furs.  Behind  them  was  a  mysterious  bundle  covered  witli  I 
cloth.  This  all  happened  before  I  settled  here,  but  the  impression 
fresh  still.  The  peasants  gathered  quickly  about  the  strangen, 
anticipating  nothing  good  from  the  appearance  of  a  police  officer  is 
their  midst.  The  captain  alighted  slowly  from  the  sleigh,  eyed  to, 
audience  sharply,  while  he  calculated  the  amount  he  could  wriii| 
from  them  ;    then  said  sternly  : 

**  ^  Where  is  your  village  elder? ' 

*'  '  Here,  your  grace/  answered  a  white-haired,  venerable 
bowing  abjectly, 

'* '  Yoor  name  ? '  continued  the  police  captain. 

"  '  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  your  grace,'  answered   the   old  maD^  bo' 
again  almost  to  the  eaith. 

•* '  Ivan  Ivanovitch,*  said  the  captain  Impressively,  addressing  tb 
congregation  of  trembling  peasants,  *  a  terrible  crime  has  been  o(HD» 
mitted  close  to  this  village  on  yoor  land.' 

"  *  In  God*8  name,  what?  '  asked  the  old  man,  turning  pale. 

"  *  See,  then,  for  yourself/  said  the  police  captain  ;  and  with  tbil 
he  threw  oft  the  cover  and  revealed  to  the  panic-stricken  gaze  of  the 
simple  villagers  the  mutilated  body  of  a  dead  man.  *  This  is  i 
frightful  crime,'  continued  the  captain,  *  and  there  must  be  a  drenJ* 
ful  retribution.  Your  community  ia  responsible  for  this  murder,  ftO^ 
must  bear  the  consequences.  There  must  be  a  Commission  sent  hei*t 
the  matter  must  be  investigated/ 

*'  'Anything  but  that !  '  begged  the  village  elder  piteously,  atroidlig 
and  kissing  the  captain's  coat.  He  knew  too  well  that  such  a  Cow- 
mission  meant  ruinous  fiues,  to  say  nothing  of  floggiDgs  for  ev^ 
witness.  The  peasants  with  one  voice  joined  in  the  appeal :  *  Any* 
thing  but  a  judicial  inquiry.* 

** '  But  the  matter  is  very  serious/  said  the  captain  ;  '  an  inqoi^ 
must  be  held/ 

*'  *  But  perhaps  you  can  help  us  out  of  the  trouble,'  said  the  eWff 
persuasively. 

*'  *  Perhaps  !'  mused  the  captain.  *  But  it  will  cost  me  a  lot  d 
money/ 
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'  What  do  yoa  want  us  to  pay  ?  '  asked  the  elder. 

*  One  hundred  roubles  may  do  it/  said  the  captain. 

*  One  hundred  roubles ! '  screamed  the  desperate  peasants.  *  We 
en't  got  80  much  in  the  whole  place ;  you  want  to  ruin  us  ! ' 

'  'Take  fifty/  pleaded  the  venerable  elder. 

' '  What,  you  rascals !  do  you  take  me  for  a  beggar,  that  you  seek 
hcker  with  me  ?  However,  you  seem  to  be  poor  ;  I  shall  insist 
f  on  seventy.' 

*  The  peasants  agreed  sadly  to  the  bargain  ;  the  money  was  paid  ; 
captain  and  his  lieutenant  climbed  into  the  sleigh  once  more,  and 

176  away  with  the  corpse  to  the  next  village.  Here  they  repeated 
I  game  performance,  and  as  long  as  the  cold  weather  lasted  that 
pse  represented  at  least  fifty  roubles  out  of  every  village  community 
risited.  Of  course,  that  particular  trick  will  not  be  repeated  in 
'lifetime;  but  others  just  as  brutal  will  take  its  place,  for  the 
ksants  are  always  ready  to  be  fooled  and  fleeced  by  any  one  who 
les  along  dressed  either  as  a  policeman  or  a  priest. 
"  Speaking  of  priests,"  continued  Alsenstorm,  **  there  are  priests 
I  priests.  Ours  are  mostly  coarse  and  corrupt,  and  not  essentially 
erent  from  the  peasants  they  are  supposed  to  elevate.  They  do  not 
proper  pay  from  the  Government,  and  unless  they  are  industrious 
.  work  their  land  very  thoroughly,  they  cannot  make  a  very  good 
w  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
irect  ways  in  which  they  make  this  deflcit  good,  and  where  their 
ks  are  far  from  the  main  line  of  travel  they  have  many  tempta- 
s  to  line  their  own  pockets  under  the  pretence  of  collecting  for 
J  church.  Of  course  they  make  quite  a  little  trade  by  funerals, 
dings,  and  the  like;  and  vasMy  more  by  blessing  cattle  and 
»,  and  frightening  away  devils  and  plagues.  With  a  peasantry 
rednlous  and  helpless  as  that  of  Russia,  the  post  of  village  priest 
Qe  of  great  power  and  considerable  profit. 

■  Somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  us  is  a  village  where  they  have 
.t  they  call  Black  Day.  It  is  not  well  for  me  to  designate  time 
place  too  closely ;  I  only  add  that  this   village  is  inhabited  by 

*  poor  peasants,  who,  somehow  or  other,  have  slipped  away  from 
gentle  ministration  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

A  Missionary  Tale. 

One  fine  day,  when  the  sun  was  shining  kindly,  the  flowers 
ing  sweetly,  and  the  birds  proclaiming  the  goodness  of  God,  a 
dng  lad  rushed  into  the  place  shouting,  '  Black  Bay*  The 
ants  flew  from  their  huts  to  learn  more  of  the  sad  news ;  mothers 
shed  their  babies,  fathers  clenched  their  teeth,  even  little  children 
sed  that  danger  was  near. 

*  What  have  you  seen  ? '  asked  the  mothers. 
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**  *  A  priest  witli  a  district  inepecfcor  in  on©  waggon,  and  a 
waggon  full  of  police.' 

**  A  thick  cloud  of  dust  appeared  between  the  last  houses 
village,  and  soon  the  two  waggons  drew  up  in  the  centre  of  tk 
wretched  place.  Out  jumped  the  priest ;  behind  him  stood  tKe 
soldiers,  one  of  whom  held  a  rope. 

**  *  Here,  you/  said  the  priest  sternly,  pointing  to  the  neorei 
villager,  '  show  m©  your  certificate  of  having  come  to  communion.* 

'*  *  Dearest  father/  answered  the  peasant,  *  I  haven't  got  it/ 

*'  '  You  dog,'  continued  the  Gospel  messenger,  *  why  did  you  stay 
away  from  communion  ? ' 

''  '  The  harvest — hard  work — my  wife  was  ill.  Oh,  for^ve  me^ 
dear  little  father/  cried  the  wretched  man.  And  falling  on  his  kneei^ 
lie  clutched  the  hem  of  the  priest's  robe. 

'*  *  I'll  teach  you  to  find  time/  said  the  priest  significantlyi 
*  Twenty-five  will  suit  him— eh  ?  *  said  he,  turning  to  the  distrid 
inspector,  whose  military  cap,  rows  of  brass  buttons,  beltj  boott* 
and  sword  gave  a  strangely  military  character  to  the  miasioDMy 
enterprise. 

"The  inspector  had  been  a  non-commissioned  oflScer  in  tbr 
army,  had  served  in  the  Turkoman  campaign,  and  understood  tit 
Oriental  methods  of  earning  money  by  official  means*  He  and  tki 
priest  were  working  this  route  on  joint  profits,  and  there  wag  M 
danger,  therefore,  that  the  secular  arm  of  the  law  would  be  raised  W 
shield  the  crouching  heretic  from  the  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastici 
one. 

*'  The  priest*s  query  was  answered  by  an  approving  nod,  and 
police  servants  promptly  produced  from   beneath  the  second 
a  bench  constructed  with  particular  reference  to  the  dimensionB 
human  body.     The  peasant  was  roped  down  to  this  with  a  di 
born  of  constant  practice,  and  a  police  soldier  commenced  to  lay 
the  blows  with  a  heavy  lash.     At  the   ninth  blow  the  back  of 
priest's  victim  suggested  the  meat  on  a  butcher's  block,  and  at 
tenth,  he  roared  out : 

"  '  Dearest  father,  have  mercy ;  I  will  pay  what  I  can,* 

*'  The  police  inspector  ordered  a  halt,  and  the  priest  aaked  gentlf 

•«  *  Well,  what  will  you  pay  for  your  sins,  my  sweet  child  ? ' 

"  *  Five  roubles,*  groaned  the  victim. 

"' That's  a  fine  joke,"  laughed  the  police  inspector.  'Y<u  Ut* 
us  for  fools.  Ha,  ha!  only  five  roubles.  Go  on  with  the  tlo^'^Kng- 
And  the  hissing  lash  cut  deeper  into  the  peasant's  back. 

** '  Yon  shall  have  ten/  roared  the  peasant. 

" '  Nonsense  j  go  on  with  the  flogging/  answered  the  politf 
inspector. 

*-'  *  Twenty/  finally  came  from  the  half-dead  body  ou  the  botcbiil 
bench. 
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BThe  priest  leaned  kis  month  to  tlie  poor  fellow's  ear  and  said 
lamoatiDgly : 

"  *  Let  me  intercede  for  you  ;  make  it  twenty-five — that  is  a  nice 
)und  8um  ;  it  breaks  my  heart  to  have  you  suffer.  Shall  we  say 
ireiity*five  ? ' 

"  The  petisant  could  only  nod  his  head  feebly  in  sign  of  assent, 
le  soldiers  unstrapped  him,  his  shirt  was  thrown  over  his  bleeding 
Kjdy,  and  away  he  staggered  to  his  hovel.  The  little  money  he  had 
laved  in  the  hopes  of  buying  a  cow,  or  perhaps  paying  off  arrears  of 
buee,  was  taken  from  him,  and  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  priest 
ud  his  official  partner.  That  night  was  a  bitter  one  in  the  hut  of 
that  poor  man  and  his  family.  His  only  crime  had  been  to  worship 
Bod  as  he  saw  fit.  He  had  harmed  no  man,  had  violated  no  law 
mUck  a  civilised  man  can  respect.  That  poor  peasant  is  too  poor  to 
anigrate,  too  ignorant  to  change  his  occupation,  too  helpless  to  avoid 
ilie  petty  tyranny  that  presses  upon  him.  His  cries  never  reach  the 
wter  world,  for  to  him  Heaven  is  high  and  the  Czar  far  away.  No 
lewspaper  correspondents  penetrate  to  his  miserable  corner,  and  if 
fcey  did,  they  would  never  have  gone  back  alive.  Priest  and  police 
«n  do  there  pretty  much  as  they  like.  No  questions  will  be  raised, 
0  long  as  the  Government  receives  the  amount  of  taxes  it  has  reason 
D  expect." 

.\lsenstorm's  story  made  me  feel  sick,  for  it  went  on  to  tell  me 
ow  the  clerical  beast  went  on  from  one  peasant  to  the  other,  flogging 
ach  in  turn,  until  he  had  squeezed  out  all  the  money  that  could 
gasonably  be  expected.  Afterwards  the  cabins  were  searched  in 
im  for  any  images  or  emblems  that  might  be  unorthodox,  and  when 
le  visitation  was  completed,  the  peasants  stared  blankly  at  one 
aother,  as  people  over  whom  a  devastating  blizzard  has  passed.  Of 
puree,  I  suggested  to  my  friend  that  the  case  he  mentioned  must  be 
Wf  exceptional  indeed, 

**  Exceptional !  *'  exclaimed  he  excitedly.  **  I  wish  it  were.  The 
reek  Church,  backed  by  the  Third  Section,  is  visiting  every  village 
Lthe  empire,  in  the  same  spirit,  if  not  with  the  same  instruments, 
Kl  have  referred  to.  The  Protestants  of  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
le  Finns,  the  Poles,  the  nonconforming  Eussians  in  every  part  of 
le  country,  the  German  colonists  in  Bessarabia — all  are  the  objects 

persecution  to  the  very  fullest  possible  extent.  The  more  remote 
le  heretic,  the  more  brutal  are  the  means  employed  for  his  conver- 
QKU  In  communities  where  the  people  are  educated  tJhe  priests 
Ura  to  be  careful,  but  the  spirit  that  underlies  the  war-cry  of  *'  Russia 
r  the  Russians,"  is  the  same  that  watched  the  flogging  of  that 
Hading  heretic  to  the  eastward  of  us.  The  Russian  Church  im- 
^k  nothing  ;  it  can  only  drag  down,  fiog»  and  exterminate.  Give 
^pe,  and  one  day  we  shall  lose  the  little  light  that  still  glimmers 
Pkland  and  along  the  Baltic." 
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At  the  close  of  our  Jong  dri'^e  I  was  nmazed  to  find  a  village 
whose  streets  were  clean^  whose  hotisea  were  eubstautially  built  auJ 
in  good  repair.  The  little  children  looked  as  though  they  had  pros- 
perous fathers  and  mothers- — ^in  other  words,  it  did  not  seem  like 
Bussia.  The  fields  I  had  passed  showed  good  hnsbandry,  the  cattle 
looked  strangely  sleek ;  in  short,  all  the  signs  were  snch  as  1  fchoagk 
to  have  left  behind  m©  when  I  crossed  the  frontier. 

"I  meant  to  give  you  a  shock,"  said  Alsenstorm,  *'  and  now  Ivill 
tell  you  about  it.     The  people  yon  find  about  me  now  are  from  tb 
Baltic  provinces  of  Korland  and  Li  viand — countries  settled  origiDally 
"by  Germans  ;  I  have  attracted  them  to  this  wilderness  by  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  a  portion  of  my   land   on   reasocaWi 
terms,  and  spreading  payment  over  many  years.    They  are  all  peasant- 
proprietors,  these    Knrlanders,    self-respecting,    thrifty,    indostrioM 
people.     Their  blood  is  not  German,  but  their  people  have  enjoyd 
centuries  of  German  civilisation.     They  are  Slav,  and  would  be  u 
dirty  and  shiftless  as  their  kinspeople  of  Russia,  had  they  known  no 
other  government  than  that  of   the  drunken   elder    or    the  coooty 
police.     In  the  land  they  come  from  the  roads  are  Tvell-raade  mJ 
maintained  ;  every  village  has  a  tidy  school-house.     The  fields  m 
well-drained  and  cultivated ;  the  nobles  live  upon  their  estates,  wd 
exercise  an  excellent  infiuence  about  them,   in  the  administratioii  of 
justice    and    the  maintenance    of     local   institutions.       The 
belong  mostly  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  everywhere  yon  find 
educated  clergymen,  who  do  their  duty  conscientiously,  foster  li 
education,  and  cultivate  their  land  thoroughly.      The  people  of 
Baltic  Provinces  have   been   loyal   to   the   Czar   throughout  the 
centuries  that  they  have  belonged  to  his  empire,     They  have  eujo; 
a  large  measure  of  local  self-government,  and  it  is  this  that  hasnii 
them  so  8U]7erior  to  the  rest  of  Russia.     Their  towns  arc  centres 
commercial  and  inteUectuai  activity  ;  no  schools  in  Russia  compitt 
with  those  which  the  Germans  maintain  there,  and  the  Unlveraitf 
Dorpat  is  far  beyond  anytbiog  dreamt  of  by  a  Russian.      The  peo| 
of  these  provinces  were  emancipated  from  serfdcm  nearly  a  generatiwi 
before  the  liuasian  edict  was  promulgated.     The  Czar's  GoverameHl 
lias    produced   misery   and    mischief  by   its    measure ;    the  Germsa 
provinces  effected  the  change   so    simply    and    wisely  that  it   btf 
resulted  in  blessings.     The  Russian  emancipation  created  a  vast  gno 
between  the  noble  and  peasant,  which  thirty  years  has  only  widened* 
The  emancipation  along  the  Baltic  has  created  an  excellent  class  » 
independent    farmers,   who  regard  their  interests  as  identical  wiA 
those  of  their  former  landlords^  and  who  take  the  liveliest  inten?st  iB 
protecting    their    present    system  of    education  and    adroinistntioft 
against    the    demoralising    influences    of    the     Russian    priest  aol* 
policeman. 
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"  The  Baltic  nobles  discussed  the  question  of  emancipation  long 
id  thoroughly  in  the  first  half  of  the  ceatarj.  They  deliberately 
)ted  the  measare  as  an  economic  necessity,  although  there  was 
nottgstthem  a  large  party  that  thought  they  wonld  be  ruined  by  the 
"aQSaction.      They  had,  however,  to  deal   in  these  provinces,  not  with 

peasantry  debased  by  centuries  of  ignorance  and  oppression,  but 
rith  a  set  of  sturdy  people  who  had  been  gradually  raised  to  a  high 
eligious  and  educational  standard.  The  nobles  voted  that  each 
wUte  should  alienate  the  majority  of  itfi  acreage  to  such  peEisants  a3 
jhioae  to  purchase  at  a  valuation  fixed  by  law,  and  in  payments  cover- 
lag  a  long  series  of  years.  Other  arrangements,  such  as  working  on 
tliires,  were  also  made.  The  peasant  thus  not  ooly  became  at  once 
I  free  man,  but  earned  the  right  to  purchase,  on  reasonable  terms 
lie  land  on  which  his  family  may  have  thrived  for  centuries  past. 
Iliat  the  peasants  of  Kurland  and  Livlaud  have  availed  themselves 
It;  all  of  these  practical  provisions  show?,  not  only  that  they  are 
Jitelligeut  and  industrious,  bnt  speaks  equally  well  for  the  good  sense 
if  the  proprietors  who  voted  the  laws.  More  than  half  of  the  land 
if  that  country  is  in  the  hands  of  independeot  farmers,  and  every 
rear  the  number  increases." 

I  stopped  ray  friend  here  to  ask  him  if  Kurland  and  Ireland  had 
wjlhing  in  com  moo. 

"  The  Irish  question  ia  the  easiest  iu  the  world,  if  you  will  only 
top  agitation  and  study  it  practically.  The  great  difficulty  ia 
iQland  ie,  however,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  peasautry  is  grossly 
^orant,  and  has  quite  lost  touch  with  the  only  men  who  are  in  a 
Kwition  to  help  it — namely,  the  l*Dded  proprietors.  So  far  as  I  caa 
«Q,  the  dispossessed  Irish  are  about  as  shiftless  and  helpless  as  the 
lossian  peasants,  and  perhaps  for  the  same  reason — centuries  of 
leglect  and  superstitious  priestcraft. 

**  If  the  peasants  you  see  about  me  were  of  German  origin  yon 
night  attribute  their  prosperity  to  that  fact.  But  they  are  not,  and 
h&t  is  the  interestiug  feature  of  the  problem.  It  shows  conclusively 
kat  the  Uusaian  Government  has  degraded  and  pauperised  its  own 
•eople,  and  that  it  will  do  the  same  for  those  of  the  Baltic  Proviuces^ 
rhen  it  succeeds  in  undoing  what  German  patience  has  to-day 
chieved." 

"  But  if  the  people  of  the  German  Provinces  are  so  happy  at  home," 
queried,  '*  why  do  they  emigrate  to  Russia  ?  " 

*'  If  I  were  a  Yaukee,"  answered  Alsenstorra  with  a  laugh,  *'  I  would 
tiBwer  you  with  another  question — Why  does  America  get  her  largest 
migration  from  the  best-governed  and  most  prosperous  countries  ? 
iThydo  Germany  and  Austro-ETnngarysend  you  together  nearly  200,000 
I  one  single  year — for  these  are  two  countries  of  enormous  wealth 
representing  a  well-administered  and  prosperous  area.      Why 
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should  they  leave  their  homes  and  the  advanced  civilisation  that 
surrounds  them,  and  go  away  to  battle  with  the  hardships  of  a  net 
catmtry  ?  Of  course  they  go  txi  make  money  ;  but  theD,  why  do: 
other  countries  emigrate  in  the  same  proportion  ?  How  happens' 
that  these  two  coiintrieB  send  annually  to  your  country  more  emigrwita 
than  llusaia,  Turkey,  and,  I  might  add,  the  rest  of  the  non-European 
world,  where  wages  are  very  much  lower,  and  the  lot  of  man  infinitdy 
harder  ?  I  say  nothing  of  England  and  Ireland,  for  they  apdt 
your  own  language  ;  yet  is  it  not  odd  that  England  alone  sends  to 
America  qnite  as  many  emigrants  as  Russia  ?  Is  it  that  wages  m 
lower  in  England  than  iu  Bus&ia  ?  Of  course  not.  The  linsim 
peasant  is  too  dull,  too  drunken,  to  make  the  necessary  effort.  The 
emigrant  is  the  man  who  has  saved  something,  who  is  prepared  to 
look  ahead,  who  will  work  hard  to  achieve  independence.  Tbe 
Oerman  emigrates  mere  readily  than  the  Russian,  because  he  is  i 
better-educated  and  more  self-reliant  man, 

'*  I  am  now  answering  your  question.     The  peasant  of  the  Baltis 
Provinces  comes  to  Russia  because  the  landlords  here  offer  him  theif 
acres  at  vastly  more  profitable  rates  than  he  can  secure  in  KurlAnd* 
It  proves  that  land  is  hard  to  get  in  Kurland  and  comparatively  cheip 
in  lluBsia,     It  proves  further  that  the  Baltic  peasant  has  much  pluck 
and  self-reliance,  or  he  would  not  venture  here,  amongst  a  populaliioa 
that  hates  him    for  his  creed,  hates  him   for  his  supposed  Gemini 
affiliations,  and  finally  hates  him  for  getting  on  in  the  world.     Tilt 
Russicuo.  peasant,  in  a  country  where  land  is  sold  for  almost  nomiml] 
prices,  finds  himself  crowded  out  by  a  strange  people,  who  ooi 
swamps  into   meadows,    and    become   rich  on   land  which  they  ha^^ 
always  regarded   as  waste.      The  Kurlander*s  farm  is  an  oasis  in  il 
desert  of  Russian  retrogression.      The  Russian  landlord  prays  forliil| 
arrival.     He  knows  that  every  farm  prospers  when  a  Kurlander  t«lffl»] 
charge.      But  Kurlanders  are  hard  to  get.      They  feel  themselves  ifl, 
the  enemy's  country  when  their  future  rests  with  police  and  pric«t8| 
of   Holy  Russia.     It  is  bad  enough   to  battle  with  the   malice  aoi 
dishonesty  of  the  Russian  peasant,  but  it  is  a  little  too  much  to  h«i^ 
the  priest  and  police  also  on  the  side  of  barbarism." 

Alsenstorm  is  making  the  experiment.  He  will  probably  fail  a 
this,  as  he  did  in  the  first,  and  we  shall  perhaps  soon  hear  that  b 
and  half  his  colony  have  been  shipped  to  the  salt  mines  of  Kara  fo* 
apreading  ideas  that  are  dangerous  to  society.  He  is  at  present  doing 
the  one  thing  which  the  Russian  police  cannot  pardon :  he  is  teadi- 
ing  the  people  about  him  to  desire  something  better  than  they  have 
known  before. 

POULTJCEY   BiGELOW, 


THE  LIMITS  OF  COLLECTIVISM.* 


UNLESS  the  democratic  moyement  is  a  merely  temporary  phe- 
nomenon, it  is  manifest  tHat  the  people,  as  they  advance  in 
knowledge  and  power,  will  demand  democracy  in  industry  as  they 
M  demanding  it  in  politics.  The  notion  of  hundreds  of  men  being 
iepeadent  on  a  master  for  the  means  of  living  is  utterly  alien  to  the 
iamocratic  idea,  and  will  most  assuredly  in  some  way  or  other 
begot  rid  of.  If  men  are  considered  fit  to  determine  who  shall 
idminister  the  affairs  of  the  State,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  will 
permanently  put  up  with  autocratic  rule  in  the  mill  or  the  workshop. 
Dii8  principle,  as  a  principle,  is  not  seriously  contested  by  any  person 
ivho  has  thought  about  the  subject,  whatever  may  be  his  solution  of 
Ae  problem.  Whether  he  favours  the  complete  State  assumption  of 
industrial  processes,  or  the  co-operative  principle,  or  industrial  part- 
Eierships,  or  the  small  independent  owner — in  each  case  alike  he 
idmits  the  democratic  theory.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  realm  of 
tlie  great  industry  vdth  which  alone  collectivism  is  concerned  (because 
bom  it  alone  can  collectivism  be  born),  either  the  capitalist  must 
tnle,  the  workman  must  rule,  some  working  arrangement  between  the 
two  must  be  effected,  or  a  third  power  must  control  and  supervise. 
Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  modem  society  is  coming  to  see  that  this  latter 
iMhod  is  the  one  way  out  of  the  impasse  into  which  modem  scientific 
lOQtrivances  have  brought  us. 

So  long  as  industry  was  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  simple  tools  which 
llmost  any  man  could  easily  command ;  so  long  as  distribution  and 
aommunication  were  effected  by  the  simple  methods  of  the  ages  before 
iie  steam  engine  and  electric  telegraph ;  so  long  as  vast  tracts  of 

*  Being  in  substance  a  paper  read  at  the  Social  Reform  Circle  of  tht  National 
Uberal  Club. 
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sorpluB  land  were  procnrabl©  with  comparfttive  ease — in  tliat  state  of 
thiaga  it  may  be  admitted  that  indlTldaal  ownership  might  easily 
famish  a  solution  of  the  aocial  problem.  But,  given  modem  indus- 
trial cortditioDS,  the  oatcome  of  scientific  invention^  and  this  is  do 
longer  the  case.  The  small  cultivator  could  take  his  produce  to  tlie 
market  in  the  ueighbouring  town  in  a  cart»  which  he  could  buy  ont 
of  his  savings-  But  the  modern  method  of  takiug  produce  to  marbt 
involves  the  use  of  a  contrivance  called  a  railway  train,  with  a  loco* 
motive  engine  costing  from  £3000  to  £:>000,  which  can  only  trarel 
by  prescribed  methods.  And  no  small  cultivator  could  comniaDd 
this,  even  by  the  savings  of  several  lifetimes.  The  haodloom  weaver 
conld,  with  the  aid  of  his  family,  produce  a  tiny  stock  of  cloth  wliich 
he  sold  to  the  dealer,  receiving  in  return  what  it  is  usual  to  call  "tk 
fall  fruits  of  his  labour/'  But  all  the  handloom  weavers  of  qU 
Lancashire  put  together  conld  not  have  paid  for  the  buildiug  and 
machlDery  of  a  single  modem  mill. 

Now,  unless  we  are  prepared,  like  the  people  in  Mr.  Batlei^* 
amusing  romance  of  "  Erewhon,"  to  destroy  all  our  machinery  aod 
deliberately  to  revert  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  middle  of  tlif 
last  century,  the  individualist  protest  against  collective  control  is 
without  avail.  No  one  assuredly  cares  for  regulation  merely  for  ite 
own  sake;  but  if  we  accept  modem  inventions,  we  must  accept  their 
inevitable  results,  on  the  good  old  principle  that  we  cannot  eat  oar 
cake  aod  have  it.  Those  results,  in  a  word,  substitute  collectiviso 
for  individualism  in  the  instruments  of  production  and  distribatioiLj 
This  fact^  brushing  aside  all  the  difficult  questions  of  valoe^ 
economic  rent,  <&c.,  is  the  foundation  of  modem  socialism ;  and 
criticism  as  yet  has  been  able  seriously  to  shake  it.  For  the 
of  invention  mean,  and  must  mean,  the  aggregation  of  capital,  tk] 
increasing  complexity  of  industiy,  the  substitution  of  co-operative  effort 
towards  a  joint  product  for  the  simple  working  on  one's  own  aoccnflt. 
And  this  necessarily  involves  interaction  of  human  beings,  and  ccffl- 
frequently  regulation,  and  the  fading  away  of  independence  belbrt 
interdependence.  Not  all  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  Leagpet 
in  the  world  can  prevent  this  new  industrial  growth  from  ripening 
into  a  different  social  order — ^alwaye  assuming  that  society  is  not  pen*] 
in  pieces  hj  some  cataclysm. 

If  regulation  must  be,  shall  the  private  capitalist  regulate  ?     Thrt 
of  course  would  mean  absolute  plutocratic  despotism.      If  one  waote| 
to  know  its    fruits,  he  haa    only  to  study  the  English    Blue^ 
which  give    an  exhaustive  account  of   the  industrial  conditions 
England  before  the  era  of  mining  and  factory  legislation. 

Per  me  si  va  ndla  ciUa  dolenii  might  have  been  inscribed  over 
portals  of  every  factory,  or  at  the  yawning  mouth  of  every  mine 
England  at  that  tragic  time,  as  the  great  Florentine  inscribed  th<w»" 
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iteful  lines  over  the  gates  of  hell      But  Beed  we  connem  ourselvea 
ith  the  question  as  to  whether  the  capitalist  shall  have  nnlimited 
ontrol?     For  the    modem   world  has  decided   that    he    shall   not* 
Vbether  he  is  a  mill-owner,  a  railway  director,  a  mine-owner,  a  ehip- 
(Wner,  the  law  has  irrevocably  decided  that  he  shall  not  carry  on  hia 
]nsine88  exactly  as  he  Hkea,  but   that  he  shall  carry  it  on  only  under 
Sertain   conditions.      The   thing  is  settled,   and  all  the  gnashing  of 
beeth  on  the  part  of  individualists  will  not  alter  it.     And  it  is  settled, 
tiot  for  any  arbitrary  cause,  but  simply  because  experience  has  proved 
Kj^  a  capitalist  is  no  more  fit  for  arbitrary  power  than  a  king, 
'fiat   is  the  workman  any  more  fit  ?     Are  we  to   hand   over  the 
Oldham  cotton  mills   to   the   Oldham    operatives  ?    or  the  London 
^ks  to  the  dockers?  or  the  coal  mines  to  the  National  Federation  of 
lliners  ?  or  the  farms  to  the  agFicultural  labourers  ?     This  was  the 
«ld  unscientific  communist  answer  to  the  question  which  was  always 
taunting  the  minds  of  the  Red  Republicans  of  1848.     Such  a  strike 
as  that  at  the  Carnegie  mills  at  Homestead  reveals  the  fact  that  this 
is  still  the  dream  of  many  working-men.     By  one   of   the   ironical 
paradoxes  with   which   history  abounds,   it  is  evidently   the  view  of 
tnodem  individualism  which  is  here  at  one  with  the  quack  communism 
of  half  a  ceatxiry  ago.      Mr,  John  Morley,  eg,^  informs  the  working- 
Hien  of  Newcastle  that  he  heartily  favours  the  shortening  of  the  hours 
of  labour,   but   is   absolutely   opposed  to    State  regulation   of    the 
question.      Now  what  does  this  mean  ?     Mr,  Morley  cannot  suppose 
tliat  all  the  workmen  in  the  country,  one  by  one,  will  be  able  indl* 
^dually  to  induce  employers  to  restrict  hours  of  toil.      Assuming  Mr, 
SMorley  to  have  thought  the  question  out,  he  must  mean  that  he  is  in 
favour  of  the  workers  in  any  particular  industry,  through  their  Trade 
tJniona,  imposing,  by  means  of  a  strike  or  any  other  agency,  their 
bermB  upon  the  capitalists  engaged  in  that  industry.     Let  that  action 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  all  over  the  land  and  in  every  branch 
of  trade,   and  the   result   would   be   the   complete   control  of  each 
Several  industry   by  the  workers  employed   in   that  industry,  which 
is  just  the  communist  solution.     It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  mdi- 
vidaalist,  spuming  collective  control ,  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of 
^  effete  group  of  economic  cranks. 

le  collect! vist  contends  that  the  London  docks  do  not  exist  for 

dockers,  but  for  the  people  of  London  ;  that  the  working  of  the 

mines  in  Great  Britain  affects  every  human  being  who  requires 

ici&l  heat ;  that  the  operations  of  the  Oldham  cotton  mills  are  as 

the  concern  of  the  poor  woman  who  boys  a  yard  of  calico  in  a 

i\sj  fihop  as  of  the  people  who  spin  cotton  inside  the  mills.     These 

all  other  forms  of  industrial  production  do  not  exist  for  particular 

LpB   of  workers  any  more  than  for   particular  groups  of  capital- 

_.     They  exist  for  as  all,  and  they  are  only  properly  controlled 
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and    utiEsed  when   the  general  welUbeing  is  the   object   which  is 
aimed  at. 

Precisely  the  same  objection  applies  to  any  working  arrangemcci 
of  capitalists  and  workmen,  though  with  less  force.  It  can  easily  be 
conceived  that  some  such  arrangement  might  be  effected  in  seme 
indastry  that  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  by  which  both  capitalist  anil 
workman  would  profit  hngely,  but  by  which  the  consumers  saffewd- 
The  consumers  woo  Id  either  have  to  pay  an  enhanced  price,  or  detei- 
mine  to  do  without  the  product  in  question  ;  and  in  either  case,  tii«y 
would  suffer.  But  apart  from  this,  the  growing  intensity  of  the 
industrial  struggle  is  forcing  the  reluctant  admission  from  moat 
obaervers  that  no  ^iiodits  vivendi  between  capitalist  and  workman  b 
likely  to  be  voluntarily  effected.  Stnooth  after-dinner  orators  spealc 
of  the  interests  of  both  classes  being  identical,  and  the  next  day 
reduce  wages,  and  order  a  lock-ont  when  reduction  is  resisted. 

We  turn  then  to  the  last  alternative — public  control,  expressed 
through  the  local  or  national    instruments   of   the  State.      Modem 
political  thought  discovers  no  other  basis  for  the  social  bond  thaa 
utility.     Not,  indeed,  the  crude  balancing  of  pleasures  against  paias, 
which  is  a  mere  shallow   delusion,    unless  we  are   to   give  to  these 
words  a  quite  new  connotation.     But  there  is  a  larger  ntility ;  tlifrj 
utility  of  a  social  order  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  giving  eveiT'l 
one  of  ua  a  better  opportunity  for  espanaion,  for  becoming  wiser  ao^ 
more  many-sided  than  we  possibly  could,  left  each  to  himself,  What-j 
ever  conduces  to  that  end  is   good  and   politic;    whatever  makeal 
against  it  is  bad,  and  in  the  end  impossible.     Modern  society,  thep&»] 
fore,  moved  by  this  idea,  has  substituted  the  community,  in  place  w3 
either  ivorkman  or  capitalist,  as  the  rightful  c<:)ntroller.     To  a  gwill 
degree,  this  has  not  been  done  altogether  consciously,  for  we  may  bH 
moved  by  ideas  of  which  we  can  neither  give  a  complete  explanation] 
nor,  indeed,  recognise  with  any  deliberate  consciousness.     Especially 
has  this  been  the  case  in  Eogiand,  where  the  average  man  thinks  aa  I 
ounce  of  practice  better  than  a  ton  of  theory.      We  began  our  factawyj 
legislation  in  a  tentative,  almost  haphazard  way,  never  thinking  ti>| 
build  up  the  complex  code  we  now  possess.     But  this  very  fact  aflordtj 
the  stronger  testimony  to  the  inevitableness  of  State  regnlation.    IM 
shows  that  we  have  not  been  working  on  any  mere  a  j^ruyri  theory 
but  that  we  have  invoked  and  secured  State  aid  because  State  vi\ 
was  necessary.     The  community  represents,  as  ilatthew  Arnold  wm 
never  tired  of  preaching  to  anarchical  philistinism,  the  **  larger  self" 
of  every  individual,  and  it  is  the  community  alone  which  can  secnit 
the  common  interests  of  everybody. 

The  fact  of  this  increasing  State  action,  so  terrible  to  individnaUst 
can  no  more  be  denied  than  they  can  deny  the  existence  of  i 
atmosphere,  for  it  is  too  patent.     We  used  to  be  told  that  this  Stit 
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ebon  was  peculiar  to  old  European  despotisms,  but  impossible  in  new 
soimtnes.  The  facts  are  dead  against  any  sucb  notion.  It  is  precisely 
a  the  most  backward  countries  in  Europe  (industrially  considered), 
nch  as  Hnssia,  Spain,  Portugal,  that  the  least  interference  with 
ndnstry  exists.  It  ia  also  in  the  newest  and  most  democratic  country 
)f  all,  Australia,  where  we  find  the  largest  amount  of  public  owner- 
ship and  control  One  might  indeed  almost  grade  the  semi-socialistic 
legislation  of  the  various  European  countries  by  their  extension  of 
iemooratic  institutions. 

The  great  error  of  **  administrative  nihilism  *'  consists  in  picturing' 
ko  oneself  a  number  of  originally  free  people  being  gradually  en» 
R)Med  in  the  octopus  embrace  of  some  monster  called  the  State.  Sir 
3ame3  Stephen,  f.^^.,  when  defining  liberty  as  the  **  entire  absence  of 
P«strauit/*  gives  a  periect  expression  of  the  individualist  notion. 
Ebt  definition  may  do  for  a  lawyer ;  it  will  not  pass  the  tribunal  of 
akibflophy.  In  opposition  to  it  I  take  the  definition  of  the  greatest 
lodem  philosophers,  Hegel :  *'The  destiny  of  the  spiritual  world, 
je  this  is  the  suhstarUial  world,  while  the  physical  remains 
ffdinate  to  it,  or  in  the  language  of  speculation  has  no  truth  as 
t^ifvit  the  spiritual — -the  final  cause  of  the  world  at  large  we  allege 
ID  be  the  eonscioi(snes9  of  its  own  freedom  on  the  part  of  spirit,  and, 
piofacfOy  the  reality  of  that  freedom/'  *  Its  own  development,  or  as 
legel  has  it,  itself  as  its  own  object  of  attainment,  is  the  sole  aim  of 
pait  What  a  profound  conception  as  compared  with  the  trite 
►latitude  of  the  English  lawyer !  From  this  point  of  view  we  see  that 
Ian  was  not  originally  free.  The  *'  noble  savage  **  of  the  last  cen- 
oiy  was  a  perfectly  mythical  person.  Until  he  began  to  co-operate 
"ith  his  fellow-men,  he  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts  and 
le  dreaded  forces  of  Nature.  And  as  co-operation  necessarily  in- 
blvea  some  regulation,  some  subordination  of  one's  ordinary  self  to 
good  which  is  general,  it  follows  that  freedom  really  began  in  what 
I  called  restriction ;  the  truth  of  history  being  e:xactly  the  opposite 
t  that  taught  by  Rousseau  and  the  eighteenth  century  individualists. 
^ut  we  need  not  go  back  to  primeval  man  to  see  the  falsity  of  the 
idividnalist  conception.  Take  the  nineteenth  century  working-man. 
low  often  do  we  hear  some  one  say  respecting  this  personage  :  '*I 
^•gainst  all  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  working-man  to 
for  as  long  and  for  whatever  wage  he  likes.''  The  assumption 
the  working-man  starts  free,  which,  as  our  old  friend  Euclid 
is  absurd.  Rigid  adherence  to  fixed  rules  is  of  the  essence  of 
work.  No  one  could  run  a  mill  if  all  were  free  to  com©  and 
rhen  they  chose.  How  could  the  members  of  the  Liberty  and 
^rty  Defence  League  travel  about  the  country  to  lecture  against 
interference  if  railway  employes  could  do  as  they  liked  about 
•  •♦  Philofiopby  of  History,"   Introduction. 
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taking 


?     No ;  the  workei 


mst  be  held  to  their  dti! 


iraiiis 

under  Bocial  penalties.  And,  just  in  proportion  as  machinery  become 
more  costly  and  more  complex,  must  the  liberty  of  every  one  todoM 
he  likes  become  more  curtailed* 

In  Sir  James  Stephen's  sense,  therefore,  the  development  of  society 
means,  and  must  mean,  the  decline  of  liberty.  But  the  truth  o( 
course  is  that  "  absence  of  restraint "  haa  nob  necessarily  anjthiag 
to  do  with  liberty  at  all  It  is  not  in  the  absence  of  restraint,  bnt 
in  the  presence  of  opportunity,  that  freedom  really  consists.  And  if 
we  compare  the  English  artisan  or  mechanic  of  1892,  I  will  not  af 
with  Neolithic  man,  but  with  the  workman  of  a  century  ago,  we  shall 
Bee  that  his  freedom  has  increased  to  a  marvellous  degree.  Tb 
workman  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  formally  "free ''to 
make  his  individual  bargain  with  his  employer,  and  was  exempt  bf 
statute  from  Trade  Union  **  tyranny."  At  the  same  time,  the  said 
employer  was  in  a  position  to  impose  any  conditions  he  chose,  aaj 
hours  of  labour,  any  wage,  any  wretched  den  as  a  place  of  w 
Parliament  did  nothing,  no  inspector  interfered,  no  machinery 
fenced,  there  was  no  regular  weekly  pay-day,  the  only  shop 
district  was  owned  by  the  employer,  and  the  most  horrible 
were  perpetrated,  **  the  men  dying  off  like  rotten  sheep,"  as 
said.  The  working-man  and  the  employer  alike  have  lost  this  fi 
liberty,  and  are  restricted  in  many  ways.  The  present-day  w 
in  a  large  mill  has  his  56  i  hours  a  week  regulated  by  Act  of 
ment,  his  Trade  Union  interfering  with  the  sacred  right  of  woi 
on  any  terms  any  person  chooses,  his  employer  hedged  in  h) 
obligation,  and  liable  to  be  examined  at  any  moment  by  a 
official  as  to  what  goes  on  inside  the  mill.  **  Absence  of  rest 
has  entirely  disappeared  ;  but  every  one  outside  Colney  Hatch  or 
offices  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  is  aware  of 
fact  that  substantial  freedom  has  increased.  It  is  indeed  m 
that,  given  modern  industrial  conditions,  increasing  public  conl 
means  increasing  substantial  freedom  as  contrasted  with  mere 
liberty  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  most  enslaved  part  of 
community  is  precisely  that  which  has  not  attained  modem  ind 
conditions ;  the  large  class  of  casual  labourers  and  small  workei^ 
These  are  not  at  all  under  restraint  of  a  legal  nature,  but  th* 
the  slaves  of  poverty. 

Such  btiag  the  case,  we  must  infer  that  public  control  will 
and  that  its  spread  will  be  for  the  public  well-being ;  the  m 
since  it  proceeds  from  a  genuine  demand  from  the  working  c! 
themselves.  It  is  indeed  now  the  possessing  classes  who  ar 
formal  li-berty,  the  working  classes  who  are  for  public  control 
the  realm  of  economics  the  old  notion  of  formal  liberty  with  i* 
accompanying  dogma  of    laisstr'/aire,  was  based  on  a  doctrine 
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supposed  harmonies  enunciated  by  Bastiat,  wbicb  declared  tbat  if 
each  man  followed  bis  personal  interests  he  would  work  for  the 
general  good.  A  soothing  doctrine  for  the  btirglar  and  the  abscond- 
iDg  bank  cashier !  Bnt  in  material  thing?,  if  one  man  possesses  an 
irticle  another  cannot  possess  it  at  the  same  time.  And  as  the  great 
maasof  men  think  the  possession  of  material  things  to  be  their  chief  good, 
it  follows  that  Bastiat ^s  notion  of  an  economic  harmony  is  a  delasion. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  real  harmony,  but  it  is  latent,  not  actual ;  it  is 
an  ideal  to  aim  at,  not  a  material  fact  to  start  from,  Laisser'/aire 
tben,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  break  down  as  a  working  hypo- 
tliesis  in  a  complex  indastrial  State,  and  every  one  knows  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  so  broken  down.  Carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clasion  it  leads  to  anarchism  ;  and  one  sees,  therefore,  the  dishonesty 
of  the  propertied  ''individualist"  who  marches  along  to  join  the 
iU?achols  and  the  Most^,  and  yet,  in  a  most  cowardly  fashion,  draws 
'buck  when  he  sees  what  anarchism  really  involves. 

The   tendency,    therefore,  to   in  tenser    industrial    collectivism    is 

inevitable.     This  is  not  due  t^o  agitatorei,  to  meddling  statesmen,  or 

to  the  necessity  of  securing  votes.   It  is  due  to  the  nature  of  capitaliBt 

indofltT-y,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  haraan 

eociety.      The  hopeless  economic  breakdown  of  the  pdite  hotfrtjiome  is 

tie  leading  economic  fact  of  our  time.      The  ring,  the  pyndicate,  is  an 

inevitable  form  both  of  producing  and  distributing  machinery.     In 

the  United  States  there  has  been   a  certain   amount  of  anti-Trust 

legislation  passed  in  obedience  to  temporary  and  ignorant  demands. 

Bat  io  every  case  the  Trust  has  evaded   this  legislation   by  merely 

%«con8titating  itself  in  a  difierent  manner,  so   that   the  law  does  not 

touch  it.     The  development  of  the  syndicate  is  not  specifically  due 

\/i  greed,  for  the  large  capitalist  is  less  greedy  than  the  small.      It  is 

your  small  man,  used  to  petty  transactions  and  small  economies,  like 

the  French  peasant  proprietor,  who,  more  than  any  other  class,  acquire* 

the  spirit  of  greed.     Along  with  the  concentration  of  capital  goes  the^ 

narrowing  of  the  area  of  investment  as  a  chief  factor  in  the  destruction 

of  the  fittiic  hourgtoisk.     The  rate  of  interest  has  fallen  so  heavil j^ 

that  people  cannot  live  on  the  small  capital  they  formerly  could.   Profits 

Uow  must  be  spread  over  a  large  scalo  of  transactions  if  a  busineF* 

U  to  be  kept  going.  The  area  of  investment  is  and  will  be  immensely 

J^tricted  through  the  acquisition  by  Government  or  municipality  of 

i  tDch   monopolies   as   gas,   electric   light,    water,   tramways,   railways, 

I  docks,  harbours,  kc,  all  peculiarly  safe  and  desirable  modes  of  invest- 

itteat.     This  fact  will  force  investors  into  more  risky  and  speculative 

[Velds,  with  the  result  of  such  widespread  ruin  as  the  Panama   smash 

rjtti  involved  in  France,  or  as  the  Baring  crisis  would  have  involved 

fin  England  had  not  artificial  and  very  doubtful  methods  been  resorted 

itoin  order  to  avert  calamity.     The  abolition  of  the  American  public 
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debt,  whicli  will,  before  long,  be  a  realised  fact,  the  tiny  interest  on  tlii 
Britisb  debt,  and  the  probable — -in  some  cases  certain — repudiatioii 
of  European  debts,  will  render  it  hard  indeed  for  th3  small  investor  to 
live.  We  see  that  capitalism  itself,  therefore,  is  evolving  a  new  social 
orderj  that  it  is  a  powerful  revolutionary  agency.  The  outcome  will 
be  the  economic  depression  of  the  hitherto  dominant  middle-clasa  and 
the  survival  of  the  great  capitalists.  Facing  them  will  be  the  great 
federated  Labour  Unions,  constantly  becoming  more  international  m 
character.  Like  it  or  not,  no  one  who  is  not  blind  can  doubt  \k 
tendency.  Aggregated  Capital  will  face  organised  Labour ;  and  whit 
solution  of  the  problem  is  possible  but  the  mediation  of  the  larger 
self,  the  State,  as  against  either  exclusive  capitalist  or  eiclaavf 
proletarian  domination  ?  That  is  to  say,  collectivism,  with  its  control 
of  the  forces  and  natural  agents  of  production  in  the  great  indostry 
seems  the  only  possible  means  of  advancing  the  progreBS  and  preserving 
the  real  freedom  of  society. 

Are  control  and  ownership  to  be  co-extensive  ?  It  is  obvioaatlist 
this  is  not  necessary.  Manchester,  r  7.,  owns  her  water  supply,  bot 
her  mills  are  merely  controlled  by  general  legislation,  which  will 
become  tighter  and  tighter,  but  which  will  not  ipso  Jacto  pass  tmte 
public  ownership,  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  capitoliati 
thus  controlled,  finds  that  his  mills  no  longer  pay,  that  it  is  notwortil 
his  while  to  keep  them  going.  As  there  is  no  other  guiding  prindpl* 
but  utility,  or  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  body,  it  is  impoasibll 
to  draw  any  clearer  line  between  those  forms  of  production  tfi 
distribution  which  are  rightly  subjects  of  both  public  ownership  and 
control  and  those  which  are  subjects  of  control  merely.  A  nation 
may  have  (every  nation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has)  three  distinct  fonnJ 
of  industry  existing  simultaneously  witliin  her  borders:  (1)  indc 
tries  which  are  subjects  of  both  ownership  and  control,  afi  gf 
or  railways  ;  (2)  those  which  are  merely  subjects  of  control, 
mills  J  (3)  those  small  survivals  of  a  past  economic  era  which  are  sabje 
of  neither  ownership  nor  control,  as^  c.//.,  a  small  shop  where 
assistants  are  employed  and  no  licence  is  needed.  It  would  obvic 
be  much  easier  for  the  British  Government  to  own  and  manage 
railway  system  than  for  the  Municipal  Council  of  Oldham  to  own  1 
manage  the  Oldham  spinning  mills.  But  it  may  certainly 
expected  that,  with  the  development  of  electricity  and  perhaps 
hitherto  undreamed-of  forces  of  Nature,  the  forms  of  one  category 
be  constantly  passing  into  another,  just  as  management  ia 
perfected,  capital  more  concentrated,  and  methods  of  working 
automatic. 

There  are  commercial  and  even  industrial  forma  which  will  disA; 
at  onoe  or  gradually  as  the  State  becomes  increasingly  coUectil 
forms  which  are  the  necessary  pioducts  of  a  commercial  civilisat 
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id  which  could  not  survive  in  any  other.  The  Stock  Exchange,  for 
latance,  is  a  prodact  of  our  present  civilifiation  which  in  an  even 
^proximately  complete  collectivist  community  would  become  an 
aachronifim.  It  would  be  absurd  for  the  State  to  acquire  any  such 
ttm,  because  it  could  not  manage  it^  because  there  would  be  no 
lore  demand  for  its  products  or  services  than  there  was  for  afcage- 
saches  after  railways  girdled  the  land.  And  here,  let  it  be  said  in 
Assing,  care  must  be  exercised  in  considering  the  desire  expressed 
oor  municipal  workshops.  These  ought  not  to  be  established  merely 
lecaase  people  are  out  of  employment.  That  was  done  in  Paris  in 
1848  with  disastrous  effects.  It  must  be  considered  whether  the 
products  of  such  workshops  are  needed  ;  they  must  meet  a  real  demand, 
otherwise  they  will  of  course  merely  cause  a  glut,  producing  what  no 
one  will  take,  whereupon  they  will  be  closed,  and  the  last  state  of  the 
people  thus  turned  adrift  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  immediate  line  of  collective  effort  lies  in  the 
direction  rather  of  appropriuting  rent  by  taxation,  and  of  such  rational 
control  as  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  and  providing  more  complete 
inspection  than  in  direct  assumption  of  industrial  processes.  The 
exception  to  this  lies  in  the  municipal  ownership  of  those  natural  or 
artificial  monopolies  which  are  prime  necessaries  of  life.  As  neces- 
•aries  of  life  extend  themselves — people  needing  in  common  certain 
tliiiigs  to-day  which  they  did  not  dream  of  requiring  half  a  century 
•go — and  as  management  is  more  centralised,  one  after  another 
tewnopoly  will,  I  venture  to  submit,  pass  from  the  category  of  mere 
control  into  that  of  ownership. 

So  far,  then,  collectivism  holds  the  field.  But  is  it  to  cover  the 
Irhole  of  life's  varied  relations  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  sphere  in  which 
liie  individual  can  turn  about  as  he  thinks  fit,  in  which  free  association 
tad  purely  voluntary  effort  will  be  supreme  ?  In  his  work  on  the 
^•Impossibility  of  Social  Democracy,"  Dr,  Schaeffle  has  pronounced 
igainst  democratic  collectivism  on  the  ground  that  it  affords  no  free 
■cope  for  spiritual  energy,  for  individual  character,  for  voluntary 
Bflion»  Let  it  at  once  be  admitted  that,  if  collectivism  makes  every 
lioman  being  a  mere  function  of  the  whole,  a  mere  pin  in  the  wheel, 
i  mere  end  to  others'  purposes,  then  it  is  impossible ;  for  every 
■tnnuons  ardent  mind  will  rise  in  revolt  against  it.  A  mechanical 
inuform  civilisation,  with  complete  centralisation  and  tremendous 
btensity  of  working  power,  with  the  general  conditions  of  life  very 
nmch  as  they  are  now,  with  the  exception  that  no  one  would  starve, 
irottld  be  a  very  close  approximation  to  hell,  whether  closer  or  not 
Uaq  the  present  system  of  society  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  We 
it  want  to  see  physical  suffering,  whether  of  starvation  or  overwork, 
BBded.     But  the  finer  minds  among  us  are  even  more  distressed  by 
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of  democracy,  not  the  anarchy  and  insecurity  which  Sir  Henry  Maiot 
in  his  snper6cial  work  on  *'  Popular  Government "  imagined.  A» 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  democratic  government  like  that  of  the  United 
States  is  immensely  strong ;  and  it  is  in  the  quaai-monarchicsl 
governmenta  that  we  find  weakness  and  confusion.  When  a  whole 
people  back  up  a  government  of  their  own  choice  and  fornish  it  witli 
modem  weapons  of  oflence  or  defence,  its  strength  is  tremendooi. 
No,  it  is  not  anarchy,  hut  vulgarity,  the  sway  of  the  oommonplacf, 
which  has  to  be  feared.  It  is  the  complacent  satisfaction  with  a  lo^ 
level  of  attainment  that  is  democracy's  besetting  sin.  Dr.  Schaefp 
thinks  that  collectivism  would  be  quite  feasible  if  an  aiistocracy  oi 
an  able  bureaucracy  could  direct  the  collective  action.  Bat  any 
reversion  to  class  rule  may  at  once  be  set  ciside  as  out  of  the  qoeslinn. 
We  mast  take  both  democracy  and  collectivism  as  factors  given  in  the 
problem  ;  and  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether,  on  this  basis*  rooo'f 
whole  life  will  be  covered  by  the  regulations  and  standard  of  tbi 
collective  authority. 

Now  I  contend  that   it   is   machinery,    scientiBc    invention,  mtn 
mechanical  produce  and  eifort  which  will   be  inevitably  regulated  by 
the  collective  will ;  and  further,  that  as  time  passes,  all  that  side 
life  will  consume   a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion  of  the  ticoa^ 
every  human  being.     The  present  age  is  scientific,  desiring  the 
tension  of  phenomenal  knowledge  and  the  satisfaction  of  bodily  n 
■The  social  expression    of    this  organisation  of  knowledge  and 
faction  of  elementary  needs  in  a  rational  way  is  what  I  und 
by  collectivism.     In  itself,  collectivism  is  no  more  a  Utopia 
commercialism  :  it  is  merely  another  aod^  as  things  are,  a  better 
of  doing  bueinesB.     It  embraces  the  machinery  of  life,  and  so 
the  higher  self,  the  real  individual^  a  freedom   for  self-develop 
and  artistic  espression   which  individualism  can  never  furnish, 
does  this  because  it  releases  the  mass  of  men  from  the  pressing 
of  mere  physical  needs.      It  is  not  itself  the  artistic  or  spiritual 
pression,  but   it  gives   opportonity   for    that  expression  to  manil 
itself.      Here  then  is  the  real  limit  of  collectivism  ;  it  is  co-eit«o 
sive  with  the  machinery  and  the  lower  part  of  life^  it  furnishes  in  i 
right  way  the  physical  basis  on  which  the  spiritual  structure  is  to  bi 
reared.      For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  tbeit 
would   be  freedom   for   all.     The  ancient   Eastern  monarchies,  saji 
Hegel,  knew  that  only  07i<?  was  free;  the  States  of  classical  antiquity 
that  some  were  free;    the  modern   world  knows  that    '(//  are  itvt. 
The   modem  world  knows  this  as   an  idea,    the  abolition  of  chattil 
slavery  and  of  serfdom  being  a  recognition   of  formal  liberty.     Bat 
only  when  the   people  own   or   control  the  necessary  instruments  d 
production    in  the   large  industry  will  the  formal  be  translated  int* 
aubetantial   freedom.     The  necessity  of  work  in  order   to  Uve 
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ecree  of  Natare,  and  is  no  real  abridgment  of  freedom  so  long  aa 
'oric  is  certain  and  not  burdensome.  And  when  the  necessary 
lecbanical  toil  is  over,  all  will  be  free  to  pursue  the  higher  ends  of 

f  being.     The  limit  of  collectivism  will  have  been  overstepped 
the   sphere   of  free  indiFidua!   energy  and   initiative  will  hav© 
penned  itself. 

Now,  the  kind  of  activity  which  man  will  display  oataide  the 
omain  of  collective  authority  will  b©  spiritual  and  aesthetic.  As  the 
acre  mechanism  of  life  would  run  with  less  friction,  as  all  men  would 
lAve  more  and  more  leisure,  another  and  a  grander  realm  may  be  con- 
nived as  unfolding  itself,  not  to  a  chosen  few,  but  in  process  of  time 
10  every  human  being.  This  is  the  realm  of  the  imag^inative  reason, 
^pure  thought,  of  the  deeper  affections  and  apprehensioDS*  the  world 
^l  art  and  the  spiritual.  This  is  the  world  adorned,  to  use  the 
laperb  imagery  of  Plato,  with  the  patterns  of  earthly  things  laid  up 
ia  heaven,  into  which  it  may  be  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  to 
■nter.  Not  necessarily  that  art  will  express  itself  exactly  in  the  same 
as  in  the  past.  Consider  what  an  immense  vista  is  opened  up 
Lttsic  to  humanity.  We  are  all  apt  to  be  deceived  and  carried 
ly  by  the  almost  exclusive  domination  of  physical  science  over  our 
It  is  a  mere  interlude  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Art  and  the 
dtual  expressed  in  new  language  will  again  emerge  and  prove  to 
le  great  permanent  factors  in  men'a  lives.  Almost  every  one, 
)ting  either  persons  of  great  imaginative  power  or  very  deep 
ical  culture,  is  so  affected  by  his  environment  as  to  find  its 
it  to  conceive  of  forces  quite  other  than  those  sunxiundiDg  him 
irating  with  deepest  power  on  the  world.  And  yet  nothing  ia  more 
<5ertain  than  the  fact  that  there  have  been  whoh^  epochs  in  human 
history  when  the  dominant  forces  were  not  at  all  those  which  impel 
most  strongly  today.  Physical  science  is  the  great  fact  of  our 
J,  and  the  Philistines  all  chant  its  praises  because  its  results  are 
>a8  and  tangible.  The  most  stupid  blockhead  living  is  impressed 
'ft  Gotthard  Railway,  a  Forth  Bridge,  or  an  Edison  phonograph, 
place  him  before  Titian's  **  Assumption/*  and  he  ivill  only  see  a 
in  an  improbable  garb  standing  on  empty  space.  Let  him 
ir  the  **  Sinfonia  Eroica  *'  and  it  will  be  to  him  mere  sound.  Bat  to 
tie  higher  minds  of  the  race  the  more  subtle  and  delicate  creations 
of  philosophy  and  art  (I  use  the  word  art  in  the  German  sense  of 
Munst  to  include  all  the  forms  evolved  by  the  imaginative  reason) 
^ttflt  ever  take  higher  rank  than  mere  physical  science.  The  age  of 
jbaectioD,  of  criticism,  of  analysis,  is  as  necessary  a  stage  in  human 
as  the  age  of  art,  religion,  synthesis,  of  which  it  is  an 
preliminary,  liat  it  is  nothing  more  than  that.  And  if 
progress  is  to  continue  on  this  planet  we  may  be  certain  that 
scientific  period  will  be  followed  by  a  gi-eat  creative  epoch — an 
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HHbb«  But  all  this  is  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  realm  of  Ktinst^ 
Kgher  forms  of  which  will  never  be  in  general  demand  in  their 
fcating  stages.  This  is  why  the  really  great  artist  can  never  be 
bained  by  the  people,  by  the  collectivity,  while  he  is  actnally 
Bed  in  producing.  It  is  usually  only  when  he  is  old  or  dead 
Dis  work  is  generally  recognised.  We  must,  in  short,  distin* 
II  between  wants  and  nealH.  Wants  are  consciously  felt,  and  can 
K  though  not  always,  be  supplied.  Hence  their  supply  is  capable 
Btog  collectively  organised.  Needs  are  deeper  than  wants,  they  are 
a  not  felt ;  nay,  the  greatest  attempts  to  meet  the  deepest  human 
■have  been  rejected  by  mankind  with  scorn.  Sokrates  was  needed 
Athens,  Dante  at  Florence  ;  but  the  one  was  poisoned  by  public 
ree,  the  other  exiled.  No  country  ever  needed  spiritual  food  more 
tengland  needed  the  *'  Lyrical  Ballads"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
£ry.  But  did  England  want  them  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  they 
I  scoifed  at  by  the  foremost  critics  and  neglected  by  the  mass. 
fere-Kaphaelites,  to  whom  the  new  quickening  impulse  in  English 
18  due,  met  with  the  same  fate,  trained  artists  thinking  them 
Even  in  Germany,  special  home  of  music,  Wagner  had  to 
on  the  private  friendship  and  generosity  of  a  king  supposed 
Could  the  State  of  New  York  have  been  depended  on 
tain  Whitman  when  he  was  composing  his  '*  Leaves  of  Grass  "  ? 
British  taxpayer  to  help  Carlyle  to  pour  his  magnificent 
5  on  the  head  of  poor  John  Bull  ?  No ;  the  very  deepest  needs 
e  which  the  community  does  not  feel^  and  will  not  provide 
Jiut  the  community  is  growing  in  knowledge  and  intelligence  ? 
,y ;  but  the  great  innovating  thinkers  and  artists  will  always 
.  of  it,  and  if  they  were  not,  they  would  be  of  no  value.  As 
tho  world  lasts  the  greatest  minds,  when  they  furnish  men 
a  new  revelation  in  religion,  art,  philosophy,  will  be  ignored, 
persecuted,  perhaps  detested,  I  do  not  say  merely  by  the 
ity,  but  by  the  clever,  cultivated,  essentially  superficial  people 
leets  in  drawing-rooms  or  at  clubs.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
can  never  be  organised  by  the  collectiv^ity  as  railways,  docks,  or 
ipply  can  be  organised.  All  that  the  State  can  do  here,  it 
to  me,  is  to  give  perfectly  free  scope  for  the  artist  or  the 
ijper  ;  and  this  democracy  will  do.  The  mass  and  the  clever 
H  will  content  themselves  with  jeering  at  or  ignoring  the  new 
BierB  and  Wordsworths  ;  poisoning  and  crucifying,  even  iraprison- 
por  exile,  will  not  be  established  methods  of  dealing  with  genius 
ar  the  rigimc  of  democracy. 

liere  remain  certain  other  results  of  the  general  principle  urged 
blch  I  can  merely  glance  for  a  moment.  If  the  province  of  the 
ctive  authority  lies  in  organising  man's  material  needs  and  wants, 
fe  securing  to  him  a  free  scope  for  the  play  of  his  higher  being  thus 
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Tescaed  from  the  petty,  wearing  misery  of  gettiog  bread  to  eat  ni  I 
clotkea  to  wear,  in  uncertainty  as  ta  Bow  long  they  will  be  forti-  I 
coming,  it  follows  necessarily  that  in  one  of  the  highest  and  mcit  I 
delicate  of  life's  relatione,  the  sexual  union,  there  should  be  tb  I 
minimum  of  collective  control.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  effe*  I 
on  society  of  the  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  they  consciously  raiiti  I 
for  one  another,  and  their  free  union  is  their  own  affair.  Facility  of  I 
divorce  on  equal  terms  fur  both  sexes^  and  no  legal  commands  or  I 
restraints  apart  from  the  formal  State  registration  of  the  union  in  I 
question,  should  bo  the  guiding  principles.  It  is  assumed  that  to  ■ 
la  no  force.  When  force  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of  abduction,  let  it  I 
be  dealt  with  fu  force,  not  as  related  to  the  sexual  relation.  Sol 
long  aa  sexual  desire  remains  a  factor  in  life  so  long  will  tragedrfl 
of  some  kind  growing  out  of  it  be  inevitable.  But  it  is  the  kindlH 
tragedy  which  the  clumsy  machinery  of  law  can  never  convert  O^f 
a  comedy-  And  as  ho  much  of  the  present  unhappiness  betin^H 
man  and  woman  ia  bound  up  with  the  twofold  fact  that  marriAgdM 
closely  connected  with  pecuniary  considerations,  and  that  it  i*|J 
indissoluble  excepting  on  one  ground,  we  may  reasonably  hope  tHu 
freer  conditions  would  lead  to  freer  choice^  less  artifice  and  deodM 
and  therefore  to  far  greater  happiness  than  is  at  present  known.         i 

The  case  of  children  is  different  and  more  difficult  in  some  reaped*'  i 
The  liberty  of  children  must  always  be  curtailed  for  the  sake  of  th  i 
child  itself,  and  we  have,  after  a  long  period  of  shameful  negl^d!  1 
discovered  that  the  liberty  of  parents  and  guardians  must  alfo  I*  si 
restrained.  Both  kinds  of  restraint  would  be  lessened  in  a  well*  i 
organised  coUectivist  communityt  but  neither  conld  be  entire(f  i 
aboliehed. 

To  com©  to  crime  and  the  criminal.     In  a  coUectivist  State 
would  obviously  decrease,  for  the  majority  of  crimes  are  connectdl| 
some  way  with  property,  or  they  arise  out  of  poverty  and  bad 
conditions.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  such  experts  as  Lombroso.  And 
the  opportunity  to  make  money  by  dishonest  means  would  be 
and  more  restricted  at  one  end  of  the   scale,  while  at  the  other 
abject  poverty  would  be  don©  away  with,  it    follows   that  at  1 
half  the  crimes  which  now  occupy  the   attention   of  our  courts, 
which  are  purely  artiGcial,  would  disappear.      But  as   collectivis 
no  Utopia,  but  merely  a  better  business  arrangement  than  now 
crime  may  be  expected  to  persist,  thou<Th  in  more  subtle  forms, 
to  the  general  treatment  of  the  criminal,  the  old  notion  of  a  de 
punishment  inflicted  by  external  authority  is  a  mere  relic  of  barl 
There  is  no  rational  relation  between  stealing  from  a  shop  and 
locked  up  in  a  cell   for  twelve   months.      The  criminal  knows 
and  he  comes  out  usually  much  the  same  kind  of  person   as  whenl 
went  in,    prepared  for  new   depredations.      One   cannot   take  Bp' 
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iper  any  day  in  the  year  withoofc  seeing  instances  of  this, 
ijtenee  is  piled  on  sentence,  with  the  result  that  we  are  deliberately 
bed  as  a  nation  in  the  nianufdcture  of  criminals.  Real  pantsh- 
ft  comes  from  within ;  it  is  self-inflicted ;  it  lies  latent  in  the 
ld«  The  collectivity  cannot  properly  nsurp  this  fuoction.  What- 
it  may  have  done  in  the  past,  its  work  will  be  less  and  less 

in  this  regard  in  the  future,  because  as  men  advance  they  will 

mer  and  more  sensitive  in  relation  to  suiFering,  they  will 
ino  external  power  to  punish,  but  will  feel  the   interior  anguish. 

If- degradation  more  and  more. 

''  Rltoma  a  t  a&  acienza, 
Che  vuoU  quanto  la  cosa  d  piu  perfetta^ 
Piu  senta  '1  bene*  e  cosi  la  doglienia*"  * 


ectlve  authority  in  the  future  can  and  will  do  two  things : 

restrain   socially  objectionable  practices  by  a  period  of  con- 

nt,  and  it  will  set  itself  to  effect  a  moral  cure  of  Ijhe  criminal. 

e  most  difficult  subject  comes  last :  the  relation  of  the  collective 

yrity  to  education.      Oar  present  edncational  system  is  certainly 

pnal ;  some  would  say,  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  a  recent 

we,  that  it  is  a  mere  makeshift.      No  very  great  change  can  be 

If   in   primary   education   so   long   as   our  industrial    conditions 

as  they  are.      The  teaching  in  platoons  is  inevitable  under 

ard  School  system^  bat  it  is  not  education  in  the  highest  sense 

word,  since  among  handreds  of  children  uniformity  must  be 

rder  of  the  day,  and  you  can  never  penetrate  to  the  individual. 

ordinary  private  school  will,  of  course,  disappear,  and  very  pro- 

so,   no  one  being  permitted  to  teach  who  is  not  thoroughly 

tent,  and  the  element  of  commercialism  being  entirely  eliminated 

education.     But  the  whoJesale  imparting  of  information  will,  as 

eople  enjoy  more  leisure,  and  as  the  labour  of  every  person  under 

I  is  absolutely  forbidden,  be  supplemented  perhaps  by  a  higher 

of   teaching   conveyed    by  those  who  have  special  capacity  to 

groups.      Parents,  too^  when  the   scramble  for  existence  is 

will  perhaps   also  take  a  direct   part   in  the  training  of  their 

n;  and  thus   a  closer  tie   will    bind   parent  and   child,  as  is 

EiUy  the  case  when    both   share   in  a  common  intellectual  life, 
niversities  and  higher  colleges  should  be  left  a  good  deal  to 
jlves.    For  generations  to  come  subjects  will  or  should  be  taught 
ese,  the  utility  of  which  is  not  perceptible  to  the  mass.     If,c.//., 
popular  vote  were  taken  on  the  mathematical  teaching  of 
or  Cayley,  the  chair  of  Pure  Mathematics  at  Cambridge  would 
,bly  be  suppressed.      Such    institutions  should   be  reasonably 
ed  for,  and  then   left  very  much   to  themselves,  and  to  the 

*  "  Infemo."  Canto  fL 
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guidance  of  experts.  The  demands  of  the  students  and  the  irresistibb 
influence  of  the  Zeitgeist  will  tell  upon  them  and  will  lead  to  the 
placing  of  subjects  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance.  For 
oonfirmation  of  which  view  one  needs  only  consider  the  attitude  of 
such  a  university  as  Cambridge  towards  natural  science  dnring  the 
last  forty  years,  or  the  remarkable  development  of  teaching  ia 
economics  at  Harvard.  Both  are  due  to  reforms  from  within,  inflo- 
enced  by  the  intellectual  pressure  outside.  The  special  schools  which 
are  now  arising  over  England  and  America  for  imparting  higher 
education  through  the  best  teachers  indicate  what  the  universities  i>f 
the  future  will  be  like.  They  will  far  more  closely  resemble  the 
University  of  Paris  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  aristocratic  English 
collegiate  system  of  later  times, 

I  now  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  a  paper  suggestive  rather  tba 
dogmatic.  I  venture  to  submit :  That  the  tendency  to  collectivism  is 
inevitable,  since  it  proceeds  from  the  growth  of  scientific  invention, 
and  can  only  cease  when  invention  ceases.  It  ia  a  good  tendency, 
since  it  leads  to  greater  substantial  freedom,  while  curtailing  in  aom» 
ways  mere  formal  liberty.  It  is,  in  the  main,  confined  to  organised 
material  industry,  carried  on  by  machine  labour  on  the  large  scale. 
It  leaves  untouched  the  intellectual  conquests  of  civilisation,  and  giT«^ 
every  person  opportunity  for  free  range  in  the  spiritual  and  sei 
spheres.  Under  these  conditions  art  will  receive  an  immense  im 
and  the  new  era  will  be  dominated  by  artistic  rather  than  by  sciei 
conceptions,  by  synthesis  and  imagination  rather  than  by 
and  calculation.  Outside  the  purely  industrial  sphere  man  will 
more  free,  both  in  form  and  substance,  than  he  ever  was  bef< 
while  the  restraints  necessarily  imposed,  as  on  children  and  erim 
will  be  educational,  consciously  designed  with  a  view  to  helping  tin 
on  to  a  larger  freedom  afterwards.  All  this,  I  repeat,  ia  suggestioBi 
but  all  suggestion,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  knowledge,  thoaght,aDd 
sympathy,  is  in  a  way  prophetic.  It  is  the  endeavour  to  see  into  Hbn 
reality  of  things,  to  discern  the  essential  haman  tendencies,  to  beconje 
however  feebly,  a  voice  of  the  "  prophetic  soul  of  the  wide  world»^ 
dreaming  on  things  to  come/' 

William  Clako. 


NT  TAAFFE  AND  AUSTRIAN  POLITICS. 


**Das  ist  der  Fluch  des  edleii  Hausos,  diss 
es  immer  dem  halben  Ziel,  mit  halben 
Mitteln,  anf  halbem  Wege  zaudernd 
entgegen  geht."— Gbillparzek. 


A.VE  you  no  laws  at  all,  then,  in  your  country  ?  ''  inquired  a 
French  Republican  of  the  Russian  Governor-General  who 
in  boasting  of  his  power  to  cause  men  and  women  to  be  flogged, 
mprisoned,  and  banished  to  gratify  his  personal  spite  or  carry 
rhim.      **  Laws !  "  replied  the  kinglet ;  **  now  that  tickles  my 

why,  man,  we  possess  over  fifty  folio  volumes  of  them  !  "  I 
i  a  somewhat  similar  reply  from  an  Austrian  friend  who, 
once  complained  in  my  hearing  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
sent  Grovemment,  was  asked  :  *'  Have  you  not  a  Parliament  ?" 
irliament ! "  he  returned  scornfully ;  "  we  have  twenty-two 
lents  in  the  Monarchy.  Heaven  knows  that  is  enough.  What 
9  not,  and  are  not  likely  to  have  for  many  a  year  to  come,  is 
lentary  government." 

assertion,  which  certainly  has  the  air  of  a  paradox,  is  the 
ment  of  a  sober  fact,  and  is  but  one  of  the  numberless  equally 
deal  facts  of  Austrian  politics  which  try  the  patience  of  the 
foreigner,  who  endeavours  to  understand  the  mechanism  of 
nent   in   the  Habsburg   Monarchy,  as  sorely  as   that   of  the 
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upon  tlie  casual  coalition  of  a  number  of  fractione,  some  of  wbick 
absolutely  deny  the  right  of  the  Parliament  to  legislate  for  tlieni.' 
Should  it  be  beaten,  as  it  was  in  December  last,  upon  such  an  im- 
portant question  as  the  Appropriation  Clause,  it  simply  refuses  to 
regard  the  result  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  want  of  confideiia!. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Budget  comes  up  for  discnssion— tik 
being  the  only  question  on  which  it  must  necessarily  stand  or  fall- 
the  Opposition,  dreading  to  thwart  the  Minister  who  could  inllkt 
upon  them  a  los^  of  some  twenty  seats  at  the  ensuing  elections,  aali 
eager  to  testify  their  respect  for  the  wishes  of  the  monarch,  ne«f' 
dare  to  reject  it,  or  even  to  abstain  from  voting. 

A  visit  to  the  magnificent  Parliament  of  Vienna  is  an  intere>tiD^ 
object-lesson  in  Austrian  politics,  which  materially  assists  one  to  ftirm 
an  idea  of  the  complexity  of  constitutional  government  there  ilj 
compared  with  the  simple  mechanism  of  the  House  of  CommoiB 
the  Chambre  des  Deputes.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  single  sitti 
the  visitor  may  hear  impassioned  speeches  delivered  in  Italian,  German,] 
Croatian,  Bohemian,  Hnthenian,  Eoumanian,  Slovenian ;  he  may 
a  member  called  to  order  for  an  unparliamentary  expression  mad« 
-of  on  the  previous  day ;  he  may  hear  an  orator,  during  a  debate 
vote  of  censure,  discuss  eloquently,  for  over  an  hour,  the  res| 
merits  of  German  and  Bohemian  poets,  novelists,  and  literary 
and  may  drop  into  sweet  slumber  while  a  wordy  politician  is  i 
reading  a  prosy  discourse  without  even  a  pretence  to  speak  extemi 
As  to  parties  and  fractions  of  parties,  it  is  almost  as  dLfficult 
classify  them,  even  with  an  Austrian  politician  at  one's  elbow,  as 
describe  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between  the  couat 
particles  of  sand  on  the  seashore.  The  Belgian  ex-Minister  of  Foreij 
Affairs,  M.  Fr^re  Orban,  tells  the  story  of  his  visit  to  the  Ti( 
Parliament  some  years  ago,  when,  looking  down  from  his  place  ii 
the  gallery  on  the  members  in  the  arena  below,  he  requested  Coi 
Taaffe  to  point  out  to  him  -where  the  Liberals  sat  and  where 
Conservatives .  **They  are  scattered  promiscuously  all  over 
place,"  was  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  reply  which  the  HfinistepJ 
President  was  forced  to  give  his  visitor  \  for  there  are  Govemmt 
Liberals  and  Government  Conservatives,  Opposition  Liberals 
Opposition  Const-rvatives,  and  Liberals  and   Conservatives  who. 


•  The  so-called  L;iiKltage,  or  Diets,  ar(»  in  reality  Parliaments  competent  to 
laws  binding  on  their  respective  provinces  on  all  matters  not  expressly  iocltided  ial 
fourteen  points  reserved  to  the   central   Iteichsrath.     For  instance,  in  Tnol 
Vomrlbergr,  certain  questions  affecting  the  military  defence  of  this  pronnfie, 
decided  by  the  Landtag,  not  by  the  Parliament  of  Vienna,     On  the  other  hand^il 
of  the*  laws  enacted  by  the  ReichsratU  are  only  sketched  in  broad  outline  by  tha 
and  require  to  bo  tinally  shaped  by  the  Diets  before  acquiring  obligatory  force. 
<hu»that  the  **  Iniperial  School  Law,"  passed  by  the  Parliametit  of  Vienna,  oouU 
be  applied  in  Tyrol  nntil  last  year,  because  the  Liberals  and  Clericals  in  the 
divided  on  thp  fpH»stlon,  and  unable  to' come  to  any  agreement 
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tention  to  some  more  promising  subject.     I'hns,  there  is  a1 
Ind  truly  imperial  PoUah  party  who  demand  further   exten- 
I  the    principle    of    autonomy    to    Galicia  j    there  is    an    old 
party  who  seek  to  free  their  people  in  Galicia  from  the 
y  of  the  Poles,  and  obtain  for  them  self-government ;  there 
g  Rnthenians  who  sympathise  with  their  own  people  but  vote 
Poles  ;  there  are  Young  Czechs,  or  Bohemians,  who  will  be 
with  nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  the  Austrian  Con- 
such  independence  for  themseh^es  as    Hungary  enjoys,  and 
y  pronounced  Russophile  foreign   policy.     These  are  again 
into    two  parties,  the  Realista  and  the  IdealistSj  both  of 
to  solid  against  the  Government,  and  appeal   for   encourage- 
Auatria*s  enemies  abroad.      There  are  Old  Czechs  who  strive 
same  ideals,  but  hope  to  realise  them  little  by  little  by  dint 
inning  with  the  State.      There  is  the  Grerman  Left,  the  most 
party  in  the  Reichstag,    which   upholds  the  Constitution, 
to   entertain  the  subject   of  Bohemian   autonomy,  and  looks 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  clericals.    There  are  Dalmatian  Slavs 
f  ask  leave  to   grind  the  Italian  element  of  the  population 
der,  and  to  coalesce  with  other  provinces  into  a  South  Slavo- 
gdom.      There  are  Italians  who   would  gladly  make  mince- 
the    Dalmatians;    German    Nationalists  who^   with  longing 
ed  towards  the  Fatherland,  proclaim  that  they  do  not  exactly 
.tria  leas,  but  that  they  love  Germany  more  ;  anti-Semites, 
ientiously  hold  that  hell  is  not  hot  enough  for  the  Jewp, 
rments  oughtj  in  strict  justicej  to   begin  in  this  life   and  be 
pd  in  the    next ;  German  Clericals  who,  being  Catholics  first 
riots  afterwards,  clamour  for  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy 
fia  and  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  in 
|2||Biy§j^ggjg]jyitl^b^  burn  to  regenerate  the  Monarchy  by 
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heterogeneous  parts,  as  these  that  can  never  be  made  to  dovetail,  a 
almost  aa  hopeless  as  to  set  about  repairing  a  chronometer  witi  % 
crowbar.  And  yet  such  is  the  problem  which  the  Hiberno-Austnaa 
atatesman.  Count  Taaffe,  undertook  to  solve  some  thirteen  ye«B  ^ 
and  bas  been  perseveringly  tackling  ever  since, 

"When  Count  Taaffe  assumed  the  reins  of  power  in  February  1^7^ 
the  Austrian  Constitutionj  then  but  twelve  years  old,*  was  alreadj 
completely  out  of  gear.      From  the  moment  it   had  been  firat-  pro- 
claimed, two  diametrically  opposite  tendencies  had  made  themselrai 
felt  throughout  the   Monarchy — the   centripetal^   the  ideal  of  whick 
was  one  central  parliament  for  all  Austria,  exclusive  of  Hungary;  mi 
the  centrifugal  or  federalist — ij\^  which  sought  to  break  up  theerapiff 
into  several  autonomous  fractions,  each  more  independent  of  the  wbde 
Federation   than  Bavaria  actually   is  of  the  German  Empire. 
Slavs    identified    themselves    with    the    former  tendency,  while 
German   Liberals  consistently  upheld  the  latter.      The  territory  fflli 
which  this  struggle  was  first  begun,  and  on  which  it  will  undoabte^i 
be    fought  out   to   some   final   issae,    was   Bohemiaj  a   province^  rf| 
5,804,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,61 1,000  are  Bohemians,  or,  as  tl>«f 
are  generally  called,   Czechs, J  and  2,159,000  Germans — the  for 
considerably  less  instructed,  less  cultured,  less  prosperous,  and  mtrt' 
pushing   than   the   latter.      As   the  future  of  Austria,   and  likewi 
Bomething  more  thfin  the  mere  ethnographical  colouring  of  the 
of  Europe,    depend    upon   the    outcome   of  this  fight  for  suprec 
between  the  two  peoples  and  principles,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  sni 
the  position,  and  weigh  tht?  prospects  of  the  combatantB. 

The   Bohemians,§  like  mo3t   northern  Slavs,    are  a  gifted,  €at«^ 
prising,  versatile  race,  utterly  lacking  in  political  tact,  and   so  intoij 
upon  gaining  the  ends   in  view  as   to  lose  sight  of  the  desirabilitr 
adjusting  prudently  and  analysing  ethically   the  means  they  em| 
to  obtain   them.     Though    always  treated    with    fairness,   they 
never  loved  or  respected  by  their  German  fellow -citizens,  who  h< 
their  patriotism    but    abhor    their    tactics.     The    latter  allege, 
history  countenances  the  assertion,  that  after  the  Revolution  of  II 
while  the  Schwarzenberg-Stadion  Ministiy  was  in  power,  and  cnn*^ 
and  terror  raged  throughout   the  land  like  an  epidemic,   the  Qy^ecii] 
were  the  Ganh:  liot/ak  of  the  reaction   and   worked  hard  to  earn 
hatred    of   the    other    peoples,    especially  of    the     Hungarians 


'  Count  Taaffe  kimsulf  in  hiii  capacity  of  Mimslcr  of  the  Interior  signod  the  li 
decree  establishing  ronstitntional  fjoveniment. 

t  In  the  eyes  uf  Austrian  Ft'tlerallat!!*  the-  word  "province"  is  coasiderod  hci 
as  containing  an  implicit  repudiation  of  the   feJcrolistk  principle,  so  that  w! 
German  Liberals  talk  of  ** provinces"  all  the   Slavonic  populations  i*peak  of 
doiuB  "  or '*  crown  landit."     Thus  Bohemia  is  a  kingdom,    Croatia  is  a  kiDgd<?t 
Moravia  and  Silesia  are  Ikjhi'mian  crown  lanris. 

t  Prouounced  almost  identically  with  the  Kn^Iish  word  clterl-Jt, 

I  The  two  terms  "  Dohemiauii"  ami  "Czechs"  1  use  synonymously  to  denot«( 
Slav  population  of  the  pro^^ace.  although  the  German  inhabitants  have  an  eqn^  ril 
to  the  zLime. 
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At  Court,  their  nobles,  familiar  witn  tlie  back  doors  and 
jdrcAS^s  of  the  Hof burg,  were  all-powerful ;  in  the  army, 
erals  melded  dictatorial  power,  which  neither  incompetence 
I  coald  weaken ;  and  both  nobles  and  generals  made  use  of 
ition  to  plan  and  execnie  deeds  of  cruelty  noL  only  inex- 
nt  absolutely  irrational.  At  the  other  extreme  of  tiie  social 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  Bohemian  hall-porters 
LDtB*of-all-work  were  zealously  discharging  thh  functions  of 
3  of  the  Government,"  seeking  political  '^  crime  '"  and  finding 
►wing  the  seeds  of  sorrow  and  suffering  broadcast  amoijg  the 
n.  Etou  at  the  present  day  the  memory  of  these  deeds 
1  the  minds  of  the  good-natured  Auatrians,  and  the  work- 
''ienna  takes  little  pains  to  disguise  the  feelings  which  he 
towards  the  *'  Bohmak."  The  sentiments  of  the  Hungarians 
Kechs  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  story  told 
»mian  judge  in  Hungary  who,  having  artistically  performed 
Bical  pieces  on  the  violin  at  a  soiree  in  a  private  house,  was 
by  his  delighted  hostess,  who  enthusiastically  but  inconsider- 
slaimed :  *' How  charming!  Then  it  is  true  that  every 
I  is  a  musician  or  a  thief !  *^ 

the  moment  the  present  Constitution  was  proclaimed  a 
3f  a  century  ago,  the  Czech  inliabitants  of  Bohemia  reso- 
clined  to  acknowledge  the  dualistic  principle  underlying  it, 
5omly  refused  to  appear  in  the  central  Parliaraent  of  Vienna, 
beir  stand  on  a  document  written  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
K>ft*hearted  Emperor  Ferdinand,  amid  the  tumult  and  con- 
the  revolution,  they  vehemently  protested  against  the  inde- 
of  Hungary,  summoned  the  **  now  reigning  monarch  "  to 
>  be  crowned  King  of  Bohemia,  and  required  him  to  assent 

k conditions  upon  which  they  could  permit  his  coronation — 
ion  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  in  one  autonomous 
invested  with  all  the  riglits  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
;  and  when  their  demands  were  rejected,  they  solemnly 
id  their  intention  to  abstain  from  every  act  which  could  be 
.  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Constitution.  That  was  in  18G8. 
Irst  Constitutional  Government,  known  as  the  'M'itizen 
*  (December  18G8- April  1870),  employed  every  constitutional 

<k>nipel  the  Czechs,  iand  held  out  every  conceivable  induce- 
ipatible  with  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  to  persuade  them 
le  with  their  fellow- citizens  for  the  weal  of  the  nation.  But 
ftnd  suasion,  instead  of  sludcing  their  resolution,  intensified 
nence  of  their  resistance,  which  from  passive  and  constitu- 
fn  became  aggressive  and  illegal.  Tumults,  disorders,  tittacks 
ffending  Germans  in  the  streets,  conspiracy  indoors^  and  the 

of  petards  without,  although  the  work  of  a  limited  number 
ible  individuals,   cast   a  dark    and    doubtlessly   undeserved 


fans  to  his  empire  a  few  years  before.  In  accordam 
tination,  Couot  Holienwart,  wlio  is  still  the  leader  of 
important  partie3  in  Parliament,  was  entrnsted  with 
'  a  Ministry,  acd  the  Czech  leaders  were  summoned 
i  new  elections,  arranged  by  the  Minister,  resulted  in 
ftjority,  which  voted  an  enthusiastic  address  to  his 
ttal  Czech  Ministry  was  formed,  on  paper,ready  to  come 

proclamation  of  independence,  and  the  monarch  s  reply 
olemnly  conferring  autonomy  upon  Bohemia,  was  duly 
ant  Hohenwart,  and  only  awaited  the  Imperial  aigna- 
ifc    signature   been   appended   to    the    document,  the 

Habsburgs  would  have  been  an  historical  reminiscence 

we  have  already  seen,  be  a  grave  mistake  to  imagine 
Lce  for   whose   sake  Austria  was   thus  about   to   be 

compact  nation,  consisting  exclusively  of  Slavs  who 
1 ;  in  truth,  it  is  split  np  into  two  peoples,  the  most 
:>sperous  of  whom  are  Germans,  and  detest  federalism. 
>hemia  proper,  the  (.Terman  inhabitants  number  no  less 

while  the  Czechs  amount  to  no  more  than  0^6 14,000  ; 
jsia,  which  was  also  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new 
^rmer  constitute  a  clear  majority*  of  the  inhabitants. 
1  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Czech  plan  included  not 
emacy  over,  but  likewise  the  gradual  Slavonisation  of, 
id  also  implied  the  complete  autonomy    of  Galicia,  to 

of  Iluthenians  objected,  and  the  re- establishment  of  a 
■m,  rather  than  consent  to  which  Hungary  would  fight 
bilated.  But  no  mere  process  of  ff  j?rtori  reasoning 
iirection  of  the  current  that  had  set  in ;  the  Emperor 
BhJuA  intention,  which  the    Parliament  had   wannlvj 
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Slavonic  question,  with  wbicli  they  deal  in  an  admirably  state! 
spirit,  marked  by  a  judicioua  mixture  of  adamantine  tirmm 
essentials  and  friendly  compromise  in  secondary  mattexs,  wliich  fit 
other  nations  of  ancient  or  modern  times  ha^e  rivalled.  The 
impending  triumph  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovenians  in  the  Austrian  bif 
of  the  Monarchy  unduly  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Slavs  in  the  HB^ 
garian  half,  the  Croatians  became  restive,  and  an  in&urrection  brck? 
ont  ill  the  so-called  military  borderland.  Count  Benst,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  then  beaonght  the  Emperor  in  a  lengthy  memor* 
andum  not  to  break  np  the  Monarchy^ ;  but  it  was  not  until  Coual 
Andrassy,  in  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  Government,  bluntff 
declared  that  if  federalism  were  substituted  for  dualism ♦  HuDgiry, 
for  one,  would  not  swell  the  number  of  the  united  States, 
Franz  Josef  definitively  abandoned  his  intention,  disappointed 
Czechs,  dissolved  Parliament^  and  preserved  the  empire  intact, 
political  drama,  which  was  begun  under  such  favourable  auspices  ni 
February  1871,  was  thus  unexpectedly  interrupted  on  the  'JOtk 
November  of  the  same  memorable  year. 

A  German  Cabinet  was  then  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
Adolf  Auersperg,  and  the  new  elections  resulted  in  the  return 
pronounced  anti-federalistic  majority.  This  curious  phenomei 
public  opinion  veering  round  from  north  to  south  at  a  moi 
notice  to  suit  the  varying  erigencies  of  the  Government,  is  sal 
torily  explained  by  the  cunningly  devised  electoral  laws  which 
a  score  of  feudal  nobles,  who  are  absolutely  amenable  to  Court 
ence,  to  determine  the  politics  of  the  Parliamentary  majority.* 


*  The  law  which  deals  with  the  election  of  the  353  member*  of  the 
Parliament  is  bttstd  on  the  principle  of  class  interests.  Thus,  thtjre  aje  (1) 
sentative.s  of  landed  e.«itatea  {GroMx  Otitudbegitz),  or,  in  Dalmatia,  where 
none,  of  the  most  highly  tajced  class  ;  (2)  reprcseotatives  of  cities,  market 
and  industrial  centres;  (3)  of  Chambers  of  Commerce;  and  4)  of  mrul  di 
The  voters  elect  their  representatives  directly  in  all  claisses  except  the  Utt- 
wher©  an  clectond  college  is  hrst  L-hoHen,  which  then  elects  u  deputy*  To 
the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Yieona  Parliament* 
people,  J  may  say  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  feudal  laridIor<ls 
comparatively  iaJrge  number  of  ^ep^c^entntives  to  ridicidou&ly  small  constiti 
Chajaber  of  Commerce  of  Lower  Austria,  for  instance,  elects  two  members  and ' 
hut  48  electors  ;  that  of  Styria  has  two  members  to  K4  constituents  :  tbftt  of 
contains  87  electors  and  sends  three  deputii^s  to  Pftrliament.  The  ov. 
estates  are  also  liip;hly  privileged  :  in  Galicia  108  of  them  elect 
Parliament ;  in  Moravia,  I'Jaend  one  member:  and  in  Bohemia  Hi  i 
elect  one  Parliamcntajy  repTcsentative.  As  the  vote»  are  recorded,  not  for  eftcb 
date  '••ingly,  but  for  the  entire  list,  it  is  evident  that  the  displacement  of  «.««■  vAtei 
make  all  the  difference  between  the  election  or  rejection  of  two  scor 
man  deputies.  And  ihe  power  to  effect  this  displacement  can  be  - 
Government  at  all  times.  A  curious  incident  illustrativo  of  the  meth 
Parliamentary  elections  took  place  in  1885  in  the  populous  city  of  J  rr 
mayor  bad  convened  a  meeting  inviting  candidates  tu  con.e  forwrr 
dancf  with  upage.  propose  themselves;  and  after  a  few  individual •- 
profession  of  faith,  a  candidate  arose  and  develope<l  a.  new  but  inti 
unacceptable  programme*  Hia  criticism  of  the  GovemmeDt  was 
and  trenchant  and  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  electors,  who  a> 
who  he  was-.  It  was  only  on  the  ioUowing  day  that  tbe  truth  came  ui  ! 
caretaker  of  the  Lnnatie  Asylum,  who  had  been  looking  for  the  cscap* 
discovered  and  claimed  him  for  his  own. 


[>»l 


prable  accountants,  and  gentlemanly  opponenta,  the  members 

roap  lost  themselves  in   the  petty  details  of  administration, 

sd  incapable  of  rising  to  tbe  level  of  a  great  Imperial  party, 

icems  and  safeguards  the  manifold  interests   of  the  whole 

Doctrinaires    who,   like  Archimedes,   are  more  Bolicitous 

BIT  politico- geometrical  circles  than  about  the  issue  of  the 

us  conflict  waging  around  them,  the  mistakes  they  committed 

I  involving  the  welfare   of  the   Empire,  had  they  not  been 

in  the  nick  of  time,  would  have  entailed  disaster  upon  thd 

Thus,  in   January  1879,  they  refused  to  sanction  the 

of  Bosnia  and   Herzegovina,   and    later    on    vehemently 

indispensable  military  Bill,  and  voted  for  the  rejection  of 

of  Berlin,  their  own  Ministers  taking  eides  against  them» 

ion  the  Polish  party,  who  in  respect  to  political  tact  and 

are  to  Austria  what  the  Hungarians  are  to  Transleithania, 

j  these  measures*  and  contributed  to  save  the  Empire.     This 

(less  sealed  the  fate  of  the  German  Liberals,  who  have  never 

ki  in  power»  and  opened  the  door  to  the  Clericals,  Bohemians, 

Bt  Taaffe,  who  at  first  accepted  the  post  of  Home  Secretary, 

B79  combmed  with  it  the  office  of  Minister- President,  both  of 

thas  continued  to  hold  down  to  the  present  time, 
Teiaffe,  or  to  give  him  his  Irish  title,  Viscount  Edward  Taafle 
i  and  Baron  of  Bally  mote,*  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  those 
B  Irishmen  whom  the   Tiinca  once  described  as  eminently 
rto  thrive  and  prosper  everywhere  but  in  the  country  of  their 
n  former  times  it  was  probably  somewhat  different ;  for  few 
rds  are   so  rich   in  distinguished   names  as  those  of  the 
hich  genealogists  assert  can  be  traced  backwards  to  the 
ward  I.    They  bristle  with  descriptions  of  noteworthy  deeds. 
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historians  averred  that  in  one  nieniorable  battle  defeat  was  tuni«i 
into  victory  by  the  personal  prowess  of  one  of  the  Taiiftes.  In  1667 
a  gallant  member  of  the  family  won  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Empiw, 
inherited  by  the  present  Minister-PreBident ;  and  ever  since  then  they 
have  played  a  conspicuous  and  singularly  honourable  part  in  the  racb 
of  the  so-called  Court  aristocracy  of  Austria — as  distinguifihed  froa 
the  feudal  nobility  •—one  of  whose  representatives  is  credited  with 
the  profound  philosophical  apophthegm  that,  properly  speaking,  miiD- 
kind  begins  with  the  baron  and  ends  with  the  monarch.  But^ 
two  distinctive  traits  which,  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  chequered 
existence,  eminently  characterise  the  Austrian  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Taaffes,  are  Celtic  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign  and  nD8haktt| 
fidelity  to  their  Church.  The  present  Count's  father,  who 
honoured  with  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  was  Prea^ 
dent  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  in  Hungary  at  the  time  wkn  t 
high-handed  attempt  was  made  to  Germanise  the  Hungarian  ptoyJe, 
and  the  perseverance  wilh  which  be  carried  on  the  arduous  and  diH-J 
gerous  work,  appointing  to  Hungarian  courts  German  judges  wi 
were  unable  to  express  themselves  in  any  language  but  their 
and  himself  daily  administering  justice  in  the  same  obnoxious  toDgo^jJ 
wag  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  abundance  of  his  zeal  and  U> 
utter  lack  of  political  tact. 

As  a  boy,  Count  Taaffo  was  a  playfellow  of  the  present  Emj 
sharing  that  distinction  with  Counts  Falkenhayn  and  CoroninL 
a  young  man,  after  having  finished  his  studies  at  the  Law  Faculty! 
the  University  of  Vienna,  he  was  one  of  the  first  students  to  -pnss 
examinations  on  the  strict  lines  prescribed  by  the  new  Univer 
laws;  after  whidi  he  entered  the  civil  service,  beginning  at  thelov 
rung  of   tlie  ladder,    rising  with   a  slowness   scarcely  distingui^hi 
from  stagnation  J  and   scorning  to  utilise  the  intimate  relations 
had  BO  long  subsisted  between  himself  and  his  Sovereign  to  lij 
his  labour  or  hasten  his  advancement.      He  was  still  at  the  hase< 
the  administrative  pyramid,  occupying  a  very  difficult  and  nnenvii 
position,  when  the  Emperor,  then  on  a  visit  to  Linz,  met  him 
chance,  recalled  the  days  of  their  childhood,  and  questioned  him 
his  position  and  prospects.       After  this  his  promotion  wasremarb 
rapid,  until,  in  1867,  when  scarcely  thirty-four  years  old,  he 
removed  from  the  pobt  of  Statthalter  of  Upper  Austria  to  thatrfj 
Minister  of  the  Interior  under  the  famous  Beust,  and  in  the  folio? 
year  he  occupied  simultaneously  the  important  positions  of 
Minister-President,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Minister  of  the  Pc 
and  Minister  of  the  Land  Defences.     That  was  a  trying  time 
Ministers  and  Cabinets ;  the  conflicts  between  Czechs  ajid  German 
Clericals  and   Liberals,    Federalists  and    Centralists,    paralysirg  i 

•  The  Liechtensteina,  SchwarKenberga,  Hohenwarts  and  Windischgrtti  are 
the  best  known  representatives  of  the  feadal  iiristocracj  of  Austria. 


870,  in  which  he   and  two    of  his  colleagaea  strongly 
tded  a  change  of  policy  in  the  direction  of  autonomy  and 

ETlie  majority  of  the  Cabinet  at  once  drew  up  a  connter- 
um,  protesting  against  any  change,  whereupon  Count  Taaffe 
Iwo  colleagues  resigned.  He  returned  a  few  weeks  later,  on 
ation  of  a  new  Ministry,  but  when  this  too  broke  down  after 
Ipell  of  ten  months,  he  withdrew  from  parliamentary  life, 
ppted  shortly  afterwards  the  post  of  Statthalter  of  Tyrol, 
b  retained  for  seven  years.  In  February  1870,  after  the 
ie  breakdown  of  the  German  Liberal  Cabinet,  be  was 
I  provisional  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  which  oflSce  he 
L  a  few  months  later,  that  of  Minister- President,  both  of 
kite,  in  spite  of  the  confident  predictions  and  steady  opposi- 
p  German  Left,  he  has  contrived  to  retain  without  interruption 

r- 

E'^iaffe  is  one  of  those  rare  public  personages  who  cannot 
ight  under  any  one  category,  but  constitute  each  one  a 
self.  He  may  be  said  to  be  in  politics  what  Jean  l^aul 
|Was  in  literature,  der  Einzigc,  There  are  more  aspects 
B  and  work  than  there  are  sides  and  angles  to  a  cube  ;  and 
fession  one  retains  after  haying  carefally  analysed  them  all  is 
|e  could  only  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  man  from  some  further 
view,  say,  from  that  of  a  psychological  fourth  dimension, 
Iption  of  him  might  possibly  be  correct,  but  it  would  unques- 
tbe  totally  different,  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
p  hia  social  talent — the  source  of  that  abundant  oil  which 
pnally  keeps  pouring  upon  the  waves  of  the  tempest-toseed 
pstrian  politics.  To  every  Prime  Minister,  it  is  an  indis- 
l  condition  of  success.     The  celebrated    Count   Beust,   who, 
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whk'h  Charles  Lever  might  have  envied,  and  can  invent  one  ^«    ' 
ease  o£  an  ancient  mariner.      His  exquisite  sens©  of  the  nu 
his  exuberant  fancy  and  ready  wit,  are  as  decidedly  Irish  as  bis  nam; 
and  the  felicity  with  which  he  sums  up  a  man's  foibles  in  a  fiing!* 
nickname  would  have  endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  Sir  Key.    tJi^ 
fortunately  his  conceits,   storiewj  and  ho7is    mots  are   not  scitad  h 
English  consumption  ;  certainly  not  for  that  of  contemporary  Engli«]i- 
men.     Wycherley  might  have  put  some    of  them  in  the  mouth  d 
Dapperwit  or  Horner,  bat  even  Wycherley  would  have  found  it  n«4*| 
ful  to  exercise   some   discretion  in  the  selection,      Hib   remarbUf 
dramatic  talent,  had  it  been  cultivated  in  time,  might  have  obramed 
for  its  possessor  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Melpomene.     His  commirf 
over  his  features,  which  he  is  able  to  distort  into  the   semblance  d] 
an  enemy  or  a  friend,   would  make   the  fortune   of  a  professic 
comedian ;  and  some  of  his  feats  of  mimicry  enable  one  to 
the    almost   incredible   achievements  related   of    Garrick ;  while 
control  over  his  feelings  is  so  perfect  that  he  could  summon  a 
to  his  lips  on  the  rack,  or,   like  Scarron,   crack   a  last  joke  on 
death-bed.     His  voice  is  as  docile  to  bin  will  as  his  facial  mi 
and  he   can  imitate   beasts,  birds,  and   bawling    babies  to 
tion,  while   causing    their    moving    forms    to    appear    in 
outline  upon  the  walL     These  varied  gifts  and  accompli shmen< 
not  usually  reckoned  among  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  aj 
temporary  English  statesman  ;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  coi 
useless  ballast  in  Austria^  where  they   have  frequently  enabled 
possessor  to  score  a  solid  triumph  denied  to  his  saturnine  op] 
who  consider  him  to  be,  like  Mr.  Podi^nap,  a  *'  too,  too  smiling 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  members 
German  Liberal  Ministry  (the    so-called  ''  Citizen  Cabinet  ") 
have  themselves  requested  the  Emperor  to  appoint  Count 
be  their  President,  or  that  the  monarch,  while  turning  his  back 
his  Ministers,  Herbst  and  Giskra,  in  order  to  mark  bis  condei 
of  the  bungling  way  in  which  the  insurrection  in  Dalmatia  had 
put   down    during   his  absence  abroad,   should   have   shown   hi 
unusually  affable  to  their  colleague,  Count  Taaffe,  who,  a^  Mi 
the  Land  Defences,  waa  technically  responsible  for  the  imputed' 
management.      But   no  more    striking  proof    of   his    eiti 
powers  of  suasion  and  his  gift  of  raising  vague  hopes  could 
be  instanced  than  the  smile  of  satisfaction  with  which  certain 
political  opponents  have  left  the  precincts  of  Parliament,  after 
listened  to  his  disparaging  remarks  about  them  and  their  ways, 
convinced  that  his  speech  was   a   mere  sop  to  Cerberus,  all  ths' 
necessary  that  he  cordially  sympathised  with  them  in  his  heart 
His  own  countrymen  are  hopelessly  divided   in    their  estiini 
Count  Taaffe  and  his  work.     Many  of  the   politicians    who  see 
only  in  Parliament,  where,  like  Mrs.  Fezziwig,  he  is  always 


elloualy  black  hair,  the  elastic  step,  aod  the  mercurial 
Prime  Minister  as  he  enters  the  House,  the  agility  with 
en  an  opponent  rises  to  speaV,  he  springs  upon  his  table 
feet  dangle  over  his  chair,  and  the  saiile  in  which  bitter- 
ciently  blended  with  pity  to  harmonise  with  pose  and 
scarcely  dispel  the  illusioQ  that  they  are  in  the  presence 
t  embodiment  of  one  of  the  chief  characters  of  Goethe's 
flrama« 

r  statesman  could  have  been  chosen  to  inaagnrate  a  policy 

tion ;  and  no  wiser  policy  could  have  sugge^sted   itself  to 

ent,  whose  peoples  are  so  bitterly  prejudiced  against  each 

trial  by  jury  for  political  offences  is  found  to  be  an  im- 

r.     Coant  Taatfe  possessed  numerous  points  of  contact  with 

k  and  had  definitively  broken  with  none.      As  a  pronounced 

(he  was  popular  with  the  Clericals  ;  as  a  Minister  who  hswl 

nst  the  Concordat,   he  was  respected  by  the   Liberala  j  he 

together  with  the  German  party  in  the  "  Citizen  Cabinet"; 

he  heart  of  Bohemians,   Croatiaos,   and   Poles  by  his  out- 

Yocacy  of  a  federalistic  policy,  and  even  the  anti-Semites, 

disposed  to  harbour  a  grudge  against  the  statesman  whose 

Mentor  and  alter  cff* — M  Blumenstock — is  a  Jew,  fancied 

I  could  rely  upon  his  sympathy  and  hope  for  hia  support. 

bimself  regarded,  as  a  far  more  solid  qualification  for  the 

cemaker,  his    conception  of  what  government  in  Austria 

Above  all  things  it  should  discard  all  theories.      Political 

Coant  Taaffe  condemns  as  a  weakness ;  and  his  friends  and 

at  one  in  declaring  him  free  from   any  stain   which  the 

t  of  them  might  be  supposed  to  imply.     The   nationalities 

k,  although,  or  because,  mostly  Christians,  cordially  dislike 


^taH^^BAnflri/tftjl    frk  /«ii1fl«rAfA  aftlaofi 
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goveicment  can  Lold  out  long  i^Lich  is  based   upon  tbe  negation 
federalistic  principles. 

The  tactics  which  the  new  Minister  employed,  in  order  to  obtainj 
fair  trial  for  these  maxims,  were  well   adapted  to  time,  people, 
circumstances.     Count  TiiaiTe  is  a  clever,' practical  psychologiet  of  I 
most  pessimistic  type,  who  takes  an  incredibly  low  view  of  ht 
virtue,  which  be  is  continually  tempting  into  crooked  ways,  and 
seldom  digcovers   any   grounds   to    qutstlon    tbe   correctness  of 
theory,  or  doubt  the  infallibOity  of  his  rules.     His  memory  b  astc 
hoaae  of  the  weaknesses,  hypocrisies,  and  delusions  of  other  men; 
intellect  a  repository  of  cunning  little  devices  for  setting  them 
motion.     But   be  never  poses  as  a   censor  of  morals ;  only  m 
appraiser  of  motives.      He   affectSj  and    probably    feels,  surprise 
nothing.      He  could  listen  calmly,  nay,  with  seeming  benevolence,' 
the  reasoning  of  the  President  of  a  Taaffe  Assassination  Commit 
and  find    some  plausible    pretext  for  paying  him  a  compliment  ^ 
making  him  a   concession.      One  day  a  mass  meeting   of  over 
thousand  workmen    assembled   in    the  streets  of   Vienna   to  diiH 
politics  and  propagate  Socialism.     As  this  was  tbe  day  fixed  for 
opening  of  Parliament,  the  meeting  was  ipj^o  facto  illegal ;  but 
Taaffe,  although  in  possession  of  information  for  a  fortnight 
had  taken   no    preventive   measures.      Tbe  orators  were  dang( 
outspoken,  the  crowd  escited  aud  restive,  and  shouts  were  beard 
the  Prime  Minister  should  be  interviewed  and  called  to  task.     Q< 
Taaffe  agreed  to  receive  a  deputation  of  three,  to  whom  be  act 
a  most  gracious   reception,    asking   them    to    confide  to    bim 
troubles  and  formulate  their  wishes.     They  could  not,  tbey  repl 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  complete  freedom  for  Anstrians  to 
speak,  and   publish  what  they  tbink^  the  introduction   of  nnii 
suffrage,   the  disbandment   of    the   standing   army,   and   imme< 
pledges  that  their  demands  would  be  complied  with.      Coont 
listened  attentively  to  tbe  otterances   of  the  reformers,  nodded' 
head  knowingly  at  the  proper  places,  came  to  the  help  of  the  s] 
occasionally  with  a  suitable  expression,  and  in  reply  told  them 
they    had   formulated    their  views   with    admirable    clearness 
coherency,  and  as  tbe  realisation  of  their  scheme  entailed  very 
prehensive  changes  which  could  not  be  carried  out  by  him  aIon( 
would  not  loee  a  moment  in  laying  the  matter  before  the  Conn( 
Mnisters.      The  Socialists  went  away  delighted.     What  took 
however,  on  the  following  day,  was  not  calculated  to  feed  their 
or  tempt  them  to  repeat  their  tactics  in  future. 

The  manner  in  which  he  receives  disagreeable  deputations 
one  of  the  most  typical  illust rations  of  his  method*  The  spoki 
painfully  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  appears 
head  of  the  delegates,  who  march  solemnly,  sUently,  and 
into  the  presence,  determined  to  compel  the  Government  to  tei 


^ 


jE^navourea  si/urji  auu  bu  Kt^upij  up  »  ruuuiug^  ur«9  ui   suiaii  lulic] 

brorthy  deputation  is  lauglied  oat  of  its  resolution,  as  Mun- 

fs  bear  was  tickled  out  of  the   forest.      His  auaaive  powers, 

)aght  to  bear  upon  a  limited    circle   of   hearers,   are   of  the 

ms  kind  attrtbated  by  Irishmen  to  Cormack  McCartlay,   the 

the    Blarney   Stone.      As  a  public  speaker,  he  is  one  of 

dismal  failures  that  ever  addressed  an  audience.      His  tongue 

Jly  a  knife  to  cut  his  head  off.      Plence,  in  his  public  speeches, 

Gargery's  private  utterances^  "  I  meantersay/'  recurs  with 

md  bewildering  frequency  ;  the  incautious  wording  or  haaty 

m  of  intentions  or  desires  calling    for  limitation  or  toning 

The  present  Parliamentary  and  Ministerial  crisis  is  the  direct 

of  one  of  these  spontaneous  outbursts   of  public   oratory, 

I,  bnt  by  no  means  provoked,  by  a  speech  of  J  Vince  Schwarz- 

This  time  the  ensuing  '*  meantersay,"  which  was  carefully 

down  and  read  out  with  due  emphasis,  not  being  found   to 

well-known  facts,  was  received  with  incredality,  and  the 

ks  the  result. 

IS  dealings  with  political  allies  and  opponents.  Count  Toaffe  ia 
I  and  cynical  to  a  degree.  He  transacts  the  most  important 
as  if  it  were  a  practical  joke.  If  politics  were  a  comedy  and 
life  a  schoolboy's  entertainment,  the  tone  he  adopts  would  be 
in  place.  He  seems  constitutionally  incapable  of  treating 
momentous  question ^  in  a  serious,  sober  spirit.  This  tone, 
has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  others,  constitutes  an  essen- 
lent  of  hU  tactics ;  it  renders  politicians  more  tractable  and 
t^  accustoming  them  to  make  light  of  the  concessions  they 
td  upon  to  make,  and  to  minimise  the  advantages  they  neglect 
But  J  in  truth,  this  levity  and  cynicism  are  but  snrface 
^h^e^wh^knov^h^g^maju  as^he  appears  when  the  jmr- 
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revealed.     I   have  seen   him   at   times  wHen  he  evidently  beliwij 
himself  alone,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  expression,  in  which  inteim 
agony,    wild    defiance,    and    utter  despair   seemed    fighting  for  tit 
mastery ;  it  was  most  painfully  suggestive  of   the  last  look  of  tW 
doomed  fox,  as  it  stands   at  bay  a  moment  before  the  end.     ^^Ym 
in  Austria,"  wrote  Adolpli   von  Herzog  to  the   celebrated 
President  Schmerling,  *'  require  to  be  governed  by  a  man 
of  a  head  of  flinty  hardness  and  a  soul  of  the  toughness  of  ooppt] 
wire."     And,  he  might  have  added,  devoid  of  the  slightest  trice flf 
selfishness;   for   the  coin  in  which  eminent  Austrian  statesmen  wj 
usually  paid  has  little  resemblance  to  gratitude.     The  official 
which  summed  up  Kadetzky'a  brilliant   services  in  the  epithet  **oM^ 
ass,'*  •  cannot  well  be  expected  to  show  itself  more  appreciative  oftlii' 
merits  of  a  political   galley-slave.     One  of  the   most  Buccessful  otj 
French  statesmen  once  remarked  to  his  friends,  who  were  explainiBfj 
his  feverish  pulse  and  sleepless  nights  as  the  result  of  aiixiety  abodj 
the  destiny  of  Kurope  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  France :  " 
few  square  feet  that  constitute  the  king's  bedchamber  cause  ^i 
trouble  and  anxiety  than  all  the  battle-fields  of  Europe."     \\ 
and  to  what  extent.  Count  Taaffe  could  endorse  this  statement, 
best  be  left   to    his    future   biographer  to  determine.     Certain  it^ 
that,  burdened  as  he  is  with  a  peck  of  private   sorrows  of  his  oi 
racked  by  a  painful  disorder,  attacked  by  indefatigable  op| 
thwarted  by  political  allies,  toilicg  and  moiling  day  and  night,  Si 
and  holy  day,  without  respite  or   rest,  his  labour   will   be  his 
reward.     When  his  heart  is  withered   like  grass  and  his  days 
sumed  as  smoke,  the  most  appreciative   epigraph  he  can  hope  for 
dry  statement  of  the  melancholy  truth  that 

'*  Death  wipes  blame  awar/* 

Holding  with  Sir  llobert  Walpole  that  every  man  has  bis  pdt 
and  having  discovered  for  himself  that  many  men  simply  give  tl 
selves  away,  Count  Taafle    hopefully  entered    into    negotiations 
the  Czechs  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  send  their  repi 
tatives  to   the   Parliament    of   Vienna.     The  task,  however,  seei 
utterly  beyond   his   powers.      For  abstention    from    rarliament  hi 
been  the  trump  card  of  sulking  Austrian  nationalities  ever  Btnofi 
constitutional  charter  was   conceded.      Moravians,  Kuthenians,  Ci 
tians,  Poles,  Germans,  and    Roumanians   had   played  it  in  turn. 
was  one  of  the  most  efficacious  weapons  wielded  by  the  Huugarii 
in  their  struggle   for  independence ^  and  it  had  brought  th*^ 
themselves  within  an  ace  of  the  same  goal  in  187L      Their  *.] 
nation  not  to  swerve   an   inch    from  this  beaten  track   was  therefo 
not  easily  to  be   shaken.      But,   like   the   I'led   Piper  of  Hatnel 

*  Grunne,  lUn  KrupOior's  favourilt'  wind  alter  rffn,  wrote  to  GjuIai.  who  loodift 
heMtatf*!  to  take  comiiiaml  t»r  thn  Italian  army  :  "If  that  old  ass,  lUidetakr,  nuinai 
it,  tiurel.v  yuw  cau  accomplish  iL  * 


d  thus  obtain  for  tlieir  people  a  share  of  the  good  things 
of  Parliament  without  forfeiting  such  advantages  as  their 
c  standpoint  was  calculated  to  afford  them.      The   Czechs 
the  tempter,  and  having  solemnly  read  a  vigorous  protest 
ouses,  categorically  denying  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
legislate  for  Bohemia,  they  quietly  took  their  places  and 
t  to  legislate,  and   have    assiduously  frequented  its  eittings 
day  to  this.     The  Minister  might  well  sum  up  the  work  of 
h  in  the  words^  Vcfii,  iHilij  vir.L 

bt  the  Czechs  had  their  own  price,  and  Count  Taafl'a  paid  it 

murmur,  contenting  himself  with  compelling  them  to  take 

en  bites  of  each   cherry  that  he   set  before   them.      The 

whose  orchards  were  being  despoiled  in  order  to  supply  all 

rries,  were  naturally  dissatisfied,  but  they  have  on!y  their 

Iftilness  to  thank  that  the  Czechs  made  such  an  advantageous 

I     Instead  of  accepting  office  in  Count  Taafte's  Cabinet,  or 

iie  other  alternative  and  offering  a  strenuous  opposition j  they 

sir  energy  in  predicting  the  Minister*s  speedy  fall,  and  then 

like  Micawber,  for  something  to  turn  up  to  verify  the  pro- 

They  have  remained  in  a  minority  fi-om   that   day  to  this, 

carry  or  prevent  any  measure  except  a  fundamental  change 

stitntion,  to  effect  which   a   two-thirds    majority  is   indis- 

,  while  the  Czechs  and  Poles  had  -each  a  national  Minister 

binet,   who    carried   a    list  of   desirable  concessions  in  his 

the  numerous  fractions  of  which  the    Reichsrath  was,  and 
imposed,  three  parties  deserve  especial  mention  by  reason  of 
lence  they  exercise  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government,  or 
ice  attaching  to  the  ideas  they  represent  in  the  country 
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members,  they   seem  never  to    ruffle   the  harmony   or    hinder  the 
nnanimity  of  the  party  which  upon  all  critical  occasions  votea  as  oo 
man   for  the   Government.     It  was  they  who  saved  the  Treaty  i 
Berlin  from  being  rejected,  who   advocated  increased  military  eipen- 
ditare,  who  voted  for  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
who  taxed  their  own  people  in  order  to  coatribnte  the  requisite  famk 
It   was   a   Polish   Minister  of  Finance  who    a  couple  of  years  agJ 
introduced   the   first  Budget  without  a  deficit,  and  one   of  the  finlj 
fiaanciers  and   most   statesmanlike  politiciaus  of   the  House  at  thfli 
present   day,  M,  Szczepanowski,  is  a  member  of   this  party.     Coaall 
Hohenwart's  Club,*  also  known  as  the  Conservative,  is  a  conglomerti] 
tion  of  a  number  of  loosely  joined  groups  who  for  the  time  being Tia^t 
agreed  to  disagree.     Their  general  tendencies,  however,  are  distinctly 
Federalistic,  Clericalj  and  Slavonic  ;  their  tactics  consist  in  maintaininf  j 
a  friendly  attitude  towards  Count  Taaffe,  whose  policy  they  regard  i 
t<he   bird  in  the  handj  and  their  leader  is  the   feudal  nobleman  whc 
principal  claim  to  the  title  of  statesman  is  to  be  found  in  the 
readiness  with  which  in   1871  he  undertook  the  work  of  carvmg 
the   Empire  and   delivering  over  the    Germans  to  the  Slavs. 
German  Liberal  Left  ore  the  most  numerous^t  ^^^  would  also  be 
most  powerful  party  in  the  House,  were  it  not  that  they  are  lamen! 
deficient   in   enterprise,  energy,  and  practical   logic.     Consistiag 
officials  (past,  present,  and  to  come),  bankers,  landlords,  and  lawTW%] 
many  of  whom  are  the  nominees  of   a  score  of  constituents,  they 
characterised  by  their  horror  of  all  extremes.     Fighting,  so  to 
for  their  lives,  they  put  on  enormous  boxiug- gloves  lest  they 
accidentally   inflict  a  seriouB  injury  upon  their   assailants*    like 
humane  mother  who  administered  anaesthetics  before  whipping 
child.    They  offer  a  determined  opposition  to  the  Government  upoa 
questions  except  those  upon  which  the  Government  stakes  its  exist* 
The  natural  champions  of  all  that  is  most  respectable  in  Austria, 
have  unfortunately  no  considerable  following  outside   the  Ileichj 
and  no  genuine  enthusiasm  within  themselves.     The  Minister  has 
in  his  power  to  deprive  them  of  some  seats  in  Moravia,  and  altogetl 
to  reduce  their  number  by  about   twenty  members ;  and  for  fear 
driving   him    to  thia  extreme  measure^ — ^which,  as  it  would  pi 
them  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  in  the  country,  would  in  the  1< 
run  prove   a   bles-^ing  in  disguise— they  content    themselves 
harassing,    without    defeating,    the    Government.      In     a   word, 
members   of   this  party  may  be   appropriately  described   as   beisg 
politics  of  the  feminine  gender,  in  intellectual  culture  of  the  mi 
and  in  religion  of  the  neuter. 

Of  all  parties  in  the  Reich srath  the  German    Liberals  were, 
still  are,  the  most  serious  advocates  of  the  constitutional  statui 


*  The  Hohenwart  Club  has  72  members, 
t  The  German  Left  has  109  mem  beta. 


t  HtiDgary  is  now  a  truly  constitotional  Sfeate,  ia  wHicli  tb© 

tlie  monarcli  is  scarcely  more  considerable  tlian  that  of   the 

the  Belgians,  Anstria  is  become  absolute  in  everything  but 

When  Count  Taaffe  assumed  the  reins  of  Government  in 

people  was    the    political    god    and    the    parliament   its 

The  parties  kept  constantly  turning   towards   their   con- 

for  guidance    and    encouragement,  as  the   stinflower  turns 

the   orb  of  day.      At   present,  every  political  group,  except 

five  Young  Czechs,  is  infinitely  more  solicitous  about  the 

of    the  monarch  than  about  the  approval  of  the   popula- 

rmerly,   the    Parliament    revolved    round    the   democratic 

present  it  turns  round  the    imperial  ^un  ;  and  Count  Taaffe, 

ifcy  one  of  his  failings,  might  boast  that  he  has  realised  that 

of  government  which  Count  Hartig,  years  ago,  declared  to 

ly  one  suited  for  Austria,  in  which  the  "  Emperor  hears, 

d  commands ;  his  subjects  desire,  talk,  and  obey." 

lid   ill  become  a  foreigner  to  inquire  too  curiously  whether 

ttl  revolution  is  at  bottom  an  evil  or  a  boon  ;  *  it  would  be 


forei^er  cannot  fail  to  he  struck  with  the  tiiormous  diiTerence  between 
Hungary  in  oiht?r  most  important  ie*^pects :  ha  is  contitiually  being 
the  rueshes  of  the  bureancratic  net  sipreadover  the  CisleiLhanian  half  of 
while  luL*  is  as  free  as  tho  wind  of  the  Tiiszta  in  Hungary.  Two  typical 
e  as  warning.'*  t(i  Englishmen  travelling  in  Austria  will  illus- 
|o  which  1  allude.  Last  summer  a  friend  of  mine,  on  his  way 
in  Vienna  for  leaving  the  train  two  seconds  before  the  other 
,  Admitting  the  fact— he  was  in  a,  great  hurry,  as  he  bad  important  busi- 
iFact — he  showed  hiy  pas?!port  on  demand,  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  law, 
rd  his  readiness  to  pay  whatever  fine  was  fixed  by  law.  He  waa  told,  how- 
i  '•  protocol  **  would  iirst  have  to  be  drawn  upt  and  all  the  UKiml  formalities 
He  was  then  taken  to  the  '*  Commissary  "  of  the  police,  who,  being'  in 
t  him  waiting  fully  twenty  minutes  during  his  toilet  operations,  and  then 
In  over  an  hour,  inquiring  about  the  exact  plate  where  he  was  born,  the 
BJiies  of  hi»  wife,  the  bent  of  bis  theological  opinion!?,  and  whether  a  Non- 
correctly  dcacri|i€^^^^aembe^^h^Ohurch  of  England, 
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impossible,  however;  to   blink   the   fact  tliat    a    comparison  of  tb 
Austria  of  to-day  with  the  Empire  of  1879,  in  a  military,  econoniic»l, 
and  financial  point  of  view^  shows  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of 
the  current  year,  and    presses  home   the   conviction,  that  while  ti« 
crew  were  quarrelling   or  fraternising  below,  the    captain  and  liii 
officers  were  at  their  posts  on  the  bridge,  and  the  ship  making  heit 
way  against  wind  and  waves,*    To  this  consoling  result  the  iliniiterV^ 
colleagues  materially  contributed  ;  and  this  is  another  proof  of  Court 
Taafle's  eminent  qualifications  for  the  work.      His  gift  of  discnw-b; 
the  right  man  for  the  right  place  is  aa  unerring  as  the  uncon?':i)ii' 
power  of  the  oyster  to  extract  from  the  water  the  various  elementlj 
from  which  it  forms  its  shelL     He  may  with  truth  be  said  to 
one  of  the  best  staffs  of  higher  officials  of  any  Government  in  Earopfcl 
every  man  of  whom  has  been  directly  chosen  by  himself. 

In  his  task  of  conciliating  the  conOicting  nationalities  he  basbaelL] 
much  leas  successful ;  although  even  here  it  must  be  admitted 
the  mere  fact  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  Monarchy  have  consented! 
send  their  representatives  to  Parliament  is  a  step  in  the 
direction.  But  beyond  this  he  has  failed  to  advance,  and  to-day,! 
thirteen  years  ago,  we  find  ourselves  in  face  of  the  que 
which  has  been  merely  put  off,  not  finally  solved — Is  Austria 
to  become  Federalistic  and  Slavonic  ?  Will  she  emerge  from 
struggle  of  nationalities  as  an  outpost  of  the  Eussian  Empire,  or  ill 
dam  to  prevent  the  Ilusso-Tartar  flood  from  inundating  Eai 
For  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  hegemony  of  the 
element  in  Austria  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Slavoi 
of  the  German  elementj  and  the  subordination  of  Austrian  interest*! 
the  ends  and  objects  of  Rus.sian  diplomacy. t  Now  one  of 
principal  factors  in  the  solution  of  this  question  is  the  dlstribotion 

"  Yes/'     And  he  did.     My  friend  then  sent  a  rerfiaterrtf  htter  to  the  chief  of  tbt 
grnph  »orvkf»,  narrating  what  had  tak^n  place,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  hill  ffiowtolj 
possession),  and  respectfolly  requestinp  the  inspector  to  say  whether  t  "'< 

the  iDoriey  to  be  spent  in  a  manner  disapproved  by  the  depositor,  or  w 
an  except irm a  1  rase.  The  inspector  never  replied  to  the  letter.  Ish' 
ifclegram  did  not  tirrivti  in  time.  It  took  14.^  boors  to  tmvel  a  di- 
train  performs  in  six.     Thii>  was   in  summer  when  the  line  was  perfei  i  I 

told  this  jttory  to  varions  political  persons  in  Austria,  asking  tbem  what  tiivKugU 
should  hare  done  to  obtain  f^ali^fRction.    They  all   smiled  significantly,  and  » 
them  volunteered  to  tell  me  '*  much  more  curious  things  than  that."     Now  in  Hi 
snch  abuse:*  are  simply  inconcei^'able.     If  a  foreigner  noticed  an  abuse  ill  anypsilj 
that  kingdom,  a  few  lines  from  him  tn  any  newspaper,  or  to  any  member  of  Fkrlil 
no  matter  of  what  party,  would  reftult  in   it  being  awept  away  in  twenty-four 
jm<l  the  lorn,  if  any,  made  good.     But  then^  Hungary  is  the  heart  and  head  of  ^ 
Monarchy  of  tho  llabsburps ;  and  to  institute  a  comparison  between  it  and  Ai 
would  be  tittcrly  unfair  to  the  latter  country. 

•  A  very  exhaust ivi?  article  on  the  economical  work  done  by  Count  Taaffe  aflydl 
Finance  Mini.«^ter  Dunaiew.ski  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ehitwmhta  PoljtJi-l,  over  tbe  I 
nature  of  M.  Stan.  h?xe/epanowski,  himself  one  of  the  most  competent  aulhoHtMfj 
the  monarchy.     Vol,  i.  pp.  I -38.     Lembcrp.  iHW. 

f  Some  well  meaning  GermanR  who  think  no  giaile.  and  whoF:e  optimism  tcdtiieai 
deny  ihe  possibility  of  a  Federalist  Ministry,  until  Count  Hohenwart  took  olBoci 
disponed  to  hcjpe  rather  than  believe  that  the  Ciechs  are  merely  coquettLog  with 
in  order  to    intimidate   Austria,      But  the    deliberate   assurances    of    the  Ci 
corroborated  by  their  deeda,  sweep  away  all  ground  for  such  hopes.     Their  to 
declaration  and  vote  aj^inst  Count  Kalnoky'.-?  foreign  policy  in  the  Delegations 


fl  creating  a  new  nationality,  at  least  in  resascitating'  some 

fdead,  to  the  futare  discomfiture  of  his  countrymen.  For  he 
absolutely  nothing  undoae  to  restrict  the  domain  of  the 
[Bnd  open  up  that  of  the  Slavonic  languages,  especially  the 
pereby  weakening  one  of  the  two  steady,  industrious,  and 
DS  elements  of  the  ilonarchy.* 

Hthont  any  assistance  whatever  from  the  Government,  Austria 
f  manifests  a  very  decided  tendency  to  become  Slavonic. 
it  is,  the  Slavonic  element  ia  predominant.  Adopting  the 
f  the  latest  census,  and  estimating  the  entire  population  of 
irchy,  including  the  occupied  provinces,  at  21, '300,000,1"  we 
t  the  Slavonic  element  amounts  to  15,500,000,   while  the 

are  less  than  8,500,000,  This,  of  itself,  is  a  startling 
ibegin  with ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  tite  most  siguiGcant. 
tnans  are  in  many  instances  scattered  over  the  empire, 
ethnographical  islands,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Czechs, 
as,  South  Slavs,  &c,,  by  whom  they  are  being  gradually 
i|  Places  which  a  generation  ago  were  exclusively  German 
entirely  Slav  ;  nor  is  it  merely  the  extent  of   territory  thus 

ised   which   strikes   one  ;  the  numerical  ratio  between  the 
in  all  mixed   districts  is  becoming  yearly  more  and  more 

ble  to  the  Germans.     Where  the  latter  are  t^till  in  a  majority, 

rity  is   too  often  dwindling   away,    whereas  the   Slavonic 
rapidly  increasing ;  where  they  formerly  possessed  a  large 

they  have  now  virtually  disappeared.  Thus,  in  185G  Prague 
73,000  Germans  and  50,000  Czechs,  To* day  there  is  not 
Teuton  in  the  Town  Council,  nor  a  single  German  repre- 
\  of  the  city  constituencies  in  Parliament:  they  are  all 
>     Thf    fl«rman^  ^yrg,^    pn   o^Brwh«|min.r    majority  ^Jjj^ 
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population  of  PUsen  in  the  same  year  ;  they  are  but  a  waamg 
minority  of  no  political  importance  to-day.  To  these  reeults,  it  ntf 
be  admitted,  they  themselves  contribute  materially.  The  G^nntt 
burgher  hires  Czech  servants,  confides  the  care  of  his  chiidreato 
Czech  nurses,  sends  German  foundlings  to  Czech  baby  farmers,*  uj , 
employs  Czech  clerks  and  assistants  in  his  office  and  worl 
Bat,  worse  than  all  else,  the  laws  of  Nature  seem  to  be  enlisted^ 
the  side  of  the  Czechs,  and  while  the  annual  increase  of  the 
tinn  in  German  districts  is  represented  by  5*17  per  1000,  it 
in  Slovenian  districts  to  7'7o  per  lOOO,  and  in  the  North 
districts  to  10-17  per  1000.  In  other  words,  the  yearly  ratiii 
increase  of  the  Slavonic  population  is  nearly  double  that 
Germans.t 

Now  the  Government  has  it  in  its  power  to  hasten  or  retard 
process  of  Slavonisation  by  means  of  the  law  regulating  the  enipW 
ment  of  laiignages  in  mixed  districts.  It  has  only  to  dcclarpii 
village,  town,  or  city  to  be  inhabited  by  a  *'  mixed  "  population, 
the  officifil  use  of  the  two  languages  obligatory,  and  forthwitk 
places  bec.nns  to  be  Slavonised  ;  for  tho  number  of  educated  Gei 
who  can  read  and  write  Bohemian,  Slovenian,  &c.,  is  naturally 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  educated  Slavs  who  know  Gei 
The  consefjuonce  is  thut  German  officials  are  replaced  by 
and  Slovenian  ;  Czech  schools  spring  up  like  fungi,  ag[ 
national  teachers  and  priests  commence  operations,  and  a  few 
suflSce  to  complete  the  work  of  denationalisation.  Fancy  what' 
happen,  if  a  law  were  passed  in  Great  Britain  enacting  that  in 
no  persons  abouhl  be  eligible  for  posts  in  the  civil  service  in  & 
unless  they  could  read  and  write  GaelicJ  Now  Count  Tas 
systematically  made  use  of  this  law  to  the  manifest  detriment 
German    population,    proclaiming  villages,   towns,   and   cities 


*  It  is  a  very  curious  and  characteristic  fact  that  wbilp  tbe  Hung;anan.s 
foundlings  brooo^bt  up  as  Hunpariaus,  the  Genuans  allow  children  of  GermailL., 
to  be  farmed  out  to  Ciechs  and  Slovaks,  and  brought  up  in  perfect  ignorafWMii 
German  language.  8everal  cases  have  lately  come  to  my  knoM'ledge  in 
Gratz. 

t  Cf.  Haini.^eh.  op.  clt.,  p.  32. 

X  It  is  difficult  10  conceive  the  degree  of   confusion  to  which  Itbe  qi 
languai^es  occoisionally  gives  rise  in  Austria,     One  or  two  cases  in  point  lofty 
BDy^iisliman  to  form  u.ii  idea.     Id  18t}9,  Ministerial  orders  were  sent  to  the 
Chancery    in    Lemberg    concerning    the  two    Universities    of    Gnlicia.      Tb< 
written  in  lierman.     On  their  arrival  in  Lemberpr,  they  were  immediately 
Polish.    But  the  professors,  many  of  whom  were  ignorant  of  that  tongue, 
to  pay  a  competent  translator  to  put  them  into  German  again.     Take  iuk 
A  thief  is  caught  in  a  PoUsh  district  near  the  Hungarian  frontiers  ;  but  his 
has  escaped,  into  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  authorities  axe  eagor  to  have  him 
The  simple  and  natural  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  ask  the  Hi 
whom  they  meet  every  day,  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  this  they  could 
as  both  parties  understand  this  language.     Instead  of  that,  however,  a 
in  Polish  to  VienuQ,  where  it  is  carefully  done  into  German,  read  over, 
with  the  original.      The   German    version  is  then  translated  into  Hui 
despatched  to  Budnpcsth.     The  Hungarian  judge  replieti  in  Hungarian' 
where  his  answer  is  duly  put  into  German,  and  forwarded  to  Galicia,  where  it 
with  done  into  Polish. 


kte  iiistitntiDiis  of  the  hospital  and  the  prison. 

Hj^  of  the  matter  lies  in    the   fact  that  the  Czechs,    being 

pdigent  and  pushing,  are  continually  moving  about  from  place 

kin  search  of  work  in  mines,  factories,  ttc,  while  the  Germans, 

I  better  off,  better  educated  and  more  domestic,  remain  at  home 

id  with  theii'  lot.      Hence  every  year  new  places  are  becoming 

''"  and  therefore  entering  upon  the  first  atacre  of  de-Geiinanisa- 

id  it  would    be  impossible  to   deny    that   Count   Taaffe,   in 

le  administrative  machinery  to  hastea  this  highly  uude- 

is,  has  gone  to  the  utmost  limits  of  what  even  the  too 

>rmans  consider  endurable. 

years  ago,  desii'oua  of  stemming  the  torrent  that  was  thus 

them  away,  the  German  Liberals  entered  into  negotiations 

p  Minister-President  and  the  Czechs  for  the  purpose  of  having 

I  demarcation,  based  upon  the  actual  distribution  of  languages, 

stween   the   two    nationalities.      German   districts  were  to 

rerman,  Czech  districts  to  remain  Czechs  each   possessing  its 

fusge,   while  both  languages  were    to  enjoy  equal  rights   in 

[ticts  then  really  mixed.     The  Emperor  himself  was  strongly 

of  this  compromise,  and  Coont  Taaffe  took  it  in  hand  and 

conferences  between  the  two  parties,  who  at  last  agreed  to  a 

lise  which  was  duly  signed.     The  document  being  only  drawn 

itline,  some  of  the  points  agreed  to  required  to  }>e  definitively 

py  the  Diet  of  Prague  and  embodied  in   laws  laid  before  that 

its  decision.      And  this   formality  could   have   been  easily 

and  the  compromise  enforced,  had  Count  Ta-affe  taken  time 

^relock.     Bat  his  dilatoriness  destroyed  the  fruits  of  all  thia 

Half  a  dozen  extreme  Czechs  (Young  Czechs)  who  had  not 

Ited  to   take   part  in  the   conferences^  preached  a   crusade 
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Thia  turn  of  affairs  left  the  Ministerial  following  in  a  minority,  the 
Poles  and   Conservatives  together  amonnting  to  no  more  than  13 
members.       As   it  thus  became   necessary   to  indnce    the    Uermsa 
Liberals  to  abandon  their  oppoaition   tactics,  and  desirable  to  obtaia 
this  concesaioE  as  cheaply  as  might  be,  the  shifty  Minister  introdood 
into  the  Emperor's  speech  from  the  throne  an  earnest  appeal  to  tb 
patriotism  of  the  principal  parties,  and  besought  them  to  support  i 
purely  business  programme,  including  economical,  financial,  and  id^ 
ministrative  reforms,  and  rigorously  excluding  questions  of  politb' 
and   nationalities.       To    this  the    Germans^  agreed    until   they  ^\ 
covered  that  the  no-politics  restriction  was  intended  to  bind  thffl] 
hands,  while  leaving  the  Minister  free  to  carry  on  his  Czecho-fedenl* 
istic   policy  homacopathically  as   before.     The  compromise  betwwqj 
the  two  races  in  Bohemia,  which  the  Government  had  sanctioned  i 
guaranteed,  was  not  carried  out ;  German  interests  were  sacrificed 
the  Czechs  J  the  Liberals  naturally  manifested  their  dissatisfaction,! 
the  parliamentary  machine  commenced  to  creak.     The  new  Ci 
Bill  was  passed  with  difficulty,  and  things  went  from  bad  to  wc 
until  Count  Taaffe,  in   an    unluclcy  moment,  made   an    uncalle 
speech,  showing  his  cards  so  ostentationsly  that  the  German  Lil 
refusing  to  support  the  "business"  programme  any  longer,  iv 
opposition,  whereupon   parliamentary  work  has  come  to  a  Et 
At  the   present    moment  the  Minister  is   carrying  on  negotiat 
with  the  three  chief  parties  of  the  Eeichsrath  (Conservatives,* 
Liberals,  and  Poles)  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  programm* 
time  a  genuine  political  programme — which  Bhall  prove  accep^bk 
them  all.     The  r6le  of  a  political  prophet  ia  peculiarly  invidiona  wl 
the  events  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  are  certain  to  verify  or  belie 
predictions ;  but  one  must  be  a  veritable  Candide  to  imagino  tlitl^ 
union   or   coalition  between   parties  whose    fundamental    pi 
mutually  exclude  each  other,  can  possibly  be  of  long  duration, 
the  Poles,  who  are  animated  by  a   eincere  desire  for  the  welfare 
the  Empire,  and  are  therefore  ready  to  sink  their  own  demands 
any  truly  Austrian  programme,  I  say  nothing.     But  the  leader 
the  "  Conservatives "  is   that    same   Count   Hohenwart  who   in  1( 
proclaimed  iirhi  et  orhi  that  unless  independence  be  granted  to  Bol 
and  the  principle  of   federalism  frankly  accepted,  there  is  no  sail 
for  Austria.     It  was  he  who,  at  the  head  of  a  Separatist 
prepared  to  cut  up  the  Austrian  Empire  into  independent 
and    principalities,    and  whose    hand,  like   Abraham's,   was 
only  in  the  very  nick  of    time.     Nor    has    he   ever    modified 
views  from  that  day  to   this.     On  the   other  hand,  M.  Plener, 
leader  of  the  German   Liberal  Party,  who  himself  is  a  Bohe 


•  Ii  is  curious  that  in  Austria  tlie  desiffnation  *' Confjervatlve "  sbouki  ] 
for  tlitj  party  wlifjse  out'  aim  and  oLiject  il  is  to  abolish  the  ittiUtts  qio 
Co&stitotion,  and  dismember  the  Empirt*. 
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lat,  to  render  Bohemia  *  iodep©nclent,  and  to  hand  over  the 
lerman  minority  there  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Czecha, 
be  to  rain  the  Monarchy  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word. 
the  Conservatives  regard  the  establishment  of  purely  Catholic 
^s,  under   the   exclosire   management    of    the   clergy,  and  the 

tbn  of  clerical  inllaence  generally,  as  conditions  stnt:  qitd  non  of 
Ifare  of  the  people ;  while  the  Liberals  maintain  that  the  worst 
pBtria*s  foreign  enemies  never  inflicted  half  the  injury  upon  the 
b  that  was  caused  by  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Concordat 
1^  for  a  cordial  union,  or  even  a  tolerable  coalition,  between 
Inch  discordant  elements  is  to  expect  peace  and  concord  between 
jfnl  tnonse  and  a  hungry  cat.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult 
b  admire  the  courage,  and  envy  the  optimtsm,  of  the  shifty 
kr  who  has  undertaken  to  provide  tlie  political  programme 
Bfihall  satisfy  them  both. 

p  (question  of  dualism,  as  it  exists^  or  federalism,  as  it  is  pro- 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  local  importance  only.  Hungary, 
ly  —  nay,  all  peace-loving  Europe — -are,  in  varying  degrees, 
in  the  issue.  Not  that  there  could  be  any  rational 
yion  to  federalism  as  such,  if  it  implied  no  more  than  a  looser 
ion  between  the  provinces  that  compose  the 'Austrian  Monarchy, 
tatter  of  fact  it  actually  flourishes  there  to  a  much  larger 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  seventeen  Diets  are,  at 
genuine  parliaments  which  make  and  unmake  laws,  deal 
le  finances,  and  carry  on  the  government  of  the  provinces. 
ihe  Delegations,  which  meet  once  a  year  at  Vienna  and 
pesth  alternately,  to  discuss  all  matters  relating  to  foreign  policy, 
uny  and  the  navy,  are  composed  of  members  chosen  upon 
pstic  lines ;  and  Austria's  sixty  delegates  have  to  include  repre- 
Sves  of  each  of  the  nationalities  of  the  Empire. 
^federalism  in  Austria,  or  what  comes  to  tbe  same  thing,  the 
Bbliahment  of  the  *'  kingdom  of  Bohemia,'^  with  its  own  special 
R  involves  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Slavonisation  of  the 
Bis  of  Bohemia  and  the  permanent  adoption  of  an  abjectly 
jphile  policy, t  which  would  qualify  Austria  for  the  position 
xjcnpied  by  Poland.  And  the  recognition  of  this  fact  and  aii 
it  implies,  by  those  who  are  moat  deeply  interested  in  prevent- 
t,  is  the  surest  guarantee  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  there  is 
knger  of  its  realisation.  A  month  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  a 
ig    member    of     the    German    Reichstag,    replying    to    Count 

should  not  be  forgotten  I  hat  Bohemian  independence  involves  the  incorprara- 
Moiaria  and  Silesia  in  the  new  kingdom,  as  "  lands  of  the  Bohemian  crown," 
ren  now  a  Russian  Minister,  genera),  or  journaHst  has  more  influence  upon  the 
I  than  the  arguments  and  appeals  of  all  Ansfcmn  statesmen  put  together.  For 
he  Panslaviatic  Kussian  press  has  been  impatient  to  organise  a  crusade  against 
m  rule  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  but  the  data  failed.  Last  summer  the 
rigiged  out  an  expedition  to  those  provinces  in  order  to  get  up  a  case.  A  second 
15  annoanced  for  next  Maj. 
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Caprivra  utterances,  categorically  declared  that  Gernianj  had  a 
decided  interest  in  protectinf^  the  Germans  of  Austria  from  tLe 
Slavs  on  its  own  frootier.  Neither  a  week  nor  a  day  passes  that 
the  Russian  press  does  not  clamour  and  intriga©  for  the  concession 
of  the  Czech  demands.  The  circumatance,  therefore,  that  the  \ital 
interests  of  too  many  important  factors  would  have  to  be  sacrificed  in 
order  that  the  aspirations  of  a  few  millions  of  good-hearted  but  light- 
headed Czechs  shoald  be  realised,  constitutes  the  safest  gaarantee  of 
the  status  quo  in  the  Habsbiirg  Monarchy — until  the  coming  tear. 

The  grave  danger  of  Count  Taalfe*8  system  lies  less  in  its  immediili^ 
effects,  however  calamitous  they  may  appear,  than  in  its  inevitable 
fruits,  which  the  first  serious  international  disturbance  may  suddi 
bring  to  maturity.  It  was  at  the  conclasion  of  the  war  of  1866 
Hungary  won  her  independence,  and  what  may  take  place  after 
coming  war  will,  to  a  couslderable  extent,  depend  upon  what  seed 
been  sown  during  the  present  peace.  To  fancy  that  in  Austria  il 
there  is  any  force  sufficiently  s^trong  to  resist  the  Czech  demands, 
posing  all  other  conditions  to  be  propitious,  is  to  live  in  a  fool's 
dise.  In  1671  Count  Hohenwarfc  experienced  no  diflaculty  in 
together  a  parliament  which,  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  maj 
declared  itself  in  favour  of  Bohemian  independence  and  federalism. 
His  Majesty  had  no  hesitation  in  approving  the  demands  and 
promising  to  comply  with  them.  Count  Hohenwart  is  still  a  politicaJ 
personage,  the  leader  of  a  numerous  party,  and  hand-in-glove  with 
the  Government ;  and  a  month  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  ppweni 
Parliament  solemnly  censured  a  German  member  for  accusing  th* 
Czech  Federalists  of  treason  against  the  State.  If,  therefore,  sflf 
great  international  disturbance,  such  as  a  European  war,  were  td 
destroy  or  momentarily  weaken  those  other  forces  which  alone  eff^ 
tually  guarantee  the  unity  of  Austria  and  the  preponderance  of  tl» 
steady,  peaceful  elements  of  the  population,  an  equally  compl 
majority  could  be  sent  to  Parliament  to-morrow,  and  the  Hal 
Monarchy  transformed  into  tbe  United  States  of  Austria  before 
summer  solstice.  This  danger,  ever  vividly  present  to  the  uiindif 
statesmen  of  the  German  Empire,  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
their  reluctance  to  burn  down  the  bridge  that  leads  to  Russia, 
enonnons  advantages  of  political  power,  moral  influence,  and  e 
organisation,  which  the  present  Minister  has  for  thirteen  years  b«* 
systematically  conferring  upon  the  federalist  Czech  party,  who  openly 
avow  their  resolve  to  use  them  to  the  full  when  the  opportune  Tuomerf  m^ 
arrives  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  proclaim  the  serio'^ 
danger  and  provoke  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  "  conciliil 
policy  of  Count  Taaffe. 

E.  B 


NOTES  ON  THE  HOME  RULE  BILL. 


I.  CLAUSE  NINE. 


3E  Home  Bale  Bill  is  a  far  better  scheme  than  that  of  1886  ; 
it  is  in  a  much  stronger  position,  and  we  may  confidently 
xst  it  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons.  A  week  of  powerful  debat- 
has  strengthened  its  position,  and  has  not  weakened  it  in  any 
^reseen  way,  whilst  the  text  of  it  has  blown  ont  of  the  water  the 
a  objections  of  its  critics.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  wisdom  as  well 
sdmess,  pointed  ont  how  different  is  the  ripeness  of  this  question 
893  to  what  it  was  in  1886.  E7en  he  is  in  favour  of  Home  Bule 
lus  own   sense.     Thus  the  sting  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  opposi- 

is  gone.  The  exclusion  of  Irish  members  from  the  HouSe  of 
imons,  and  the  land  clauses  for  purchase,  were  the  great  stumbling- 
ks  of  the  former  Bill.  These  are  both  out  of  the  way.  Mr. 
mberlain  and  his  friends  still  oppose  so  large  a  measure  of 
»nomy  for  Ireland,  and  foretell  enormous  disasters  in  a  conceiv- 

future.  All  Unionists  denounce  any  real  Home  Rule  Bill :  that 
levitable.  But  they  have  not  found  in  this  Bill  any  new  cause 
SEence,  nor  any  defect  which  we  have  not  heard  of  a  hundred  times^ 
re. 

b  would  seem,  then,  the  duty  of  all  who  seriously  desire  the  pacifi— 
»n  of  Ireland  to  hold  together  in  this  last  great  opportunity.  If 
majority  were  larger  and  more  homogeneous,  if  the  diflBculties 
ide  the  House  of  Commons  were  fewer,  and  if  this  were  not,  in 
sense,  a  last  effort,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  con- 
itious  attempts  to  '*  improve  "  the  Bill.  But "  improving  *'  the  Bill 
>w  the  almost  certain  method  of  delaying  any  real  settlement,  in 
jrobability,  for  the  rest  of  this  century.  If  Home  Rule  is  to 
me  law,  it  must  be  done  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone 

do   it,  the  Bill  must  be  passed  by  the  Co  Simons  this  session. 
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So  that,  even  if  the  Bill  were  not  a  thoronglily  matured  a&d  we 
conaidered  scheme,  to  risk  its  complete  wreck  would  be  treMoni 
the  part  of  any  avowed  supporter  of  Home  Rale* 

But  the  scheme  is  matured  ftud  considered  :   and  what  weak 
it  presents  arise  from  the  curious  cleavage  of  parties  and  the 
nistic  interests  which  it  inevitably  affects.     Governments  pi 
constitutional  change  are  not  philosophers  imagining  an  ideal 
and    even   the  strongest  ministry    must  count  the   nnmbers  of 
separate  groups  they  control   and  the  set  currents  of  opinion  in 
people  they  govern.     It  may  be  true  that  Irish  Home  Role  shonli 
accompanied  by  a  settlement  of  the   Irish  Land  question.     Btitl 
country    has  positively  refused  to  pay  the  price  of  settlement, 
seema  unfair  that  an  Irish  Parliament  should  not  be  able  to 
for  Irish  trade,  as  our  colonies  do.      But  Free   Trade   will  pei 
blasphemy  against  its   Ten  Commandments ;   and   so  that 
the  moment  is  disposed  of.    The  strong  point  of  the  UnioniBt 
1886  was   the  exclusion  from  Westminster  of  Irish  members. 
•Chamberlain  and  his  friends  insist  on  the  same  point  still* 
Welsh,  and  some  Radical  English  groups  are  equally  oppoeed 
in  the  face  of  an  opposition  so  strong,  so  complicated,  and  so  di 
Mr,  Gladstone  gives  way. 

To  take  that  single   point   as  an  instance.     Unionists  have 
loudly    exalting  over  the   anomalies,    the   difficulties,   the  diU 
involved  in  the  clauses  for  the  retention  of  Irish  members  at 
minster.      It  is  obvious  that  there  are  very  real   objections  to 
and  ilr.  Gladstone  has  very  fairly  set  them  forth.      But  he 
choice.      He   was  set   by  public  opinion    a   task   impossible  to 
without  anomalies  of    one  sort   or  other.     The   keenest  part  ofl 
opposite  aide,  and  the  noisiest  part  of  his  own  side,  made  the  ret 
of  Irish  members  a  sine  qtfd   non.     The   bulk  of    the   Irisli 
incline  to  that  view  for   the   present.      British   opinion   in    IbSG  baflj 
been  so  marked  that  the  exclusion  of  Irish  members  had  then  to 
dropped.       Mr.    Gladstone    frankly   explains  the   dilemma;  he 
obscurely  declares  his  own  judgment.      But,  in  face   of  all   that  ' 
occurred,  and  in  view  of  the   state  of  feeling  on  both   sides  of 
Hoase,  it  would   have   been   to  court  defeat,  if   he   had   b^iiB 
sxcloding  Irish  members  from  Westminster. 

But  that  is  only  the   first  difficulty.     An   equally   loud 
raised,  and  again  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  Irishmen 
not  to  control  Irish  aUkirs  all  to  themselves,  and  at  the  same  til 
interfere  in  British  affairs  as  well.     The  contradictory  demands  aifl 
not  unequally  babnced  ;  and  either  of  them  is  strong  enough  to 
the  Bill.     The  dilemma,  then,  is  this.     The  Imperial  Parlismenti 
are  told,  must  and  shall  remain   the  supreme  legislature  throt 
the  three  kingdoms.     Each    of  the  three  kingdoms  must  and 
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^^R^^ntdd  in  the  Imperial  l*arliament.  Yet  the  representativea 
torn  Ireland  must  not  and  shall  not  legislate  for  EnglishmeD  and 
Jcofcchmen  as  such.  And  these  three  conditions  must  be  satisfied 
iritliout  creating  any  "  finomalies."  Mr.  Gladstone  verj  fairly  said 
the  task  passed  the  wit  of  man  to  solve  without  great  inconveniences. 
Be  took  the  only  course  left  to  him.  He  accepted  the  inconveniences : 
Ed  his  best  to  neutralise  and  reduce  them,  stated  them  fully  and 
rankly,  and  left  the  decision  to  the  House  and  nation. 

None  of  his  opponents  or  his  critics,  on  either  side  of  the  battle^ 
are  proposed  any  better  scheme  umh^r  the  eonditions  Imposed  on  the- 
tableyn.  All  that  they  do  is  to  dilate  on  the  "anomalies"  and  to 
irent  hypothetical  dilemmas.  But  the  anomalies  and  dilemmas  are 
therent  in  the  terms  set  by  public  opinion  and  the  state  of  parties. 
ome  weak  Home  Rulers  have  been  vaguely  hoping  to  have  their  cake 
tui  to  eat  it.  Let  them  return  to  the  philosophy  of  the  nursery,  and 
B8t  content  that  in  politics  the  only  way  out  of  insuperable  dilemmas 
fid  contradictory  requirements  is  by  resorting  to  anomalous  devices 

t  inconvenient  makeshifts.  The  best  proof  that  the  dilemma  is 
rwise  insoluble  is  this — that  no  one  on  either  side  has  suggested 
» better  makeshift.  Then,  cry  the  angry  Unionists,  it  proves  that 
lome  Rule  is  impracticable.  No  !  The  necessity  for  Home  Rale  is 
hd  first  antecedent  condition  of  all.  The  country  has  pronounced 
irit;  the  party  are  pledged  to  it ;  there  is  an  organised  and  growing 

|»ity  resolute  to  pass  it.  Unionists  oppose  Home  Rule  in  any 
I :  we  all  know  that.  But  they  have  shown  no  anomalies  in  the 
before  ns  which  are  not  inherent  in  the  conditions  imposed  by 
m  state  of  public  opinion.  In  the  end  Unionists  will  vote  against 
le  Bill,  and  Home  Rulers  will  vote  for  it,  anomalies  and  all.  And 
le  latter  have  an  adequate  majority  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  the  "  anomalies  "  are  not  at  all  so  unexampled  as  they  wish  to 
ake  out,  English  legislation  and  practical  administration  are  full 
'  cases  of  similar  restrictions.  Tlie  Local  Government  Act  of  1888, 
■M  by  Lord  Salisbury  s  last  administration,  imposes  a  limited 
mer  of  voting  in  all  County  Councils,  where  a  particular  division 
not  assessed  equally  with  the  rest  of  the  county  [Section  35  (6)]. 
nder  this  clause  a  conncillor  is  restricted  from  voting  or  acting  on 
ly  matter  before  the  council,  in  respect  of  which  his  constituents 
ft  not  equally  liable.  This  applies  to  the  representatives  of  the 
V  in  the  Ix>ndon  County  Council.  Lord  Rosebery,  who  was 
rrocrly  one  of  these  representatives,  is  personally  familiar  with  the 
actice,  which  is  a  matter  of  constant  occurrence.  He  was  obliged 
qoit  the  chair,  and  his  colleagues  had  to  stand  out  of  all 
bates  and  votes  in  the  Council,  where  the  City  was  specially  exempt 
liability ;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  colleagues  do  the 
now.     It  is  done  all  over  the  country  where  County  Councils 
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^T  i£  s&caciMSBS  ^^hst  '^pD9>  is  ■■&  odx^  iioB  ii 
tJOD  «f  liM;  iMl  TfTf  <x9FfnmiCsiL  air  vixia^  x  onkr  iisKSHidflli 
<^  lEi9gedgs&«  flfid  viusai;  iKr  cne  ham  «v«r  ismic  iz  dHSnnh  tt  wm 

W^  tmb  ikD  we  l2»e  jmoBxraaksioei  iztvcisiBd  in 
<^  Xntda  jejawmttwa;  aand  it  isacr  -wbL  ^ 
<^  liiiBf^  JMj  vodasMt  iJj  panaec  Ic^  dmp  aw  dc  aaar  i£ 
4k^jrr  trjsymifM»  i^tj  imfKmt.     Heal  viilkt 
Uimf ,  t^TT  ttttiflt  9v:a*kiv  tike 
orX  b;  JObtoMd  to  in  cukr^^ag  osi  tiie 

lygpfiit  *  l#0tt«r  0rj2]ztkM  nader  t^  iaapoBBd  mmniiirtk,    &i 
»ci«Slw  </  UakMBOili  tiwK  i 
«rmk«  to  licne  Buk.     Tbe  vbole 
«itihfr  find  ikamt  belter  vsr  of  recondling  liie  Tnniijr|BC.me,  cr 

Ji  »  tMf  UA,  nrx  tk«r  Britiiii,  wiio  fasre  a  iig2it  to 
tJu«  WfficMU  bord^ns  impMed  on  tiiaB   br  tfe  terms  of 
Irekod,  vitii  k^  metgre  resoajces  taxed  to  tbe  vtnwat  it  tiK 
of  ber  near  p<>}itieal  ]jie,wi]l  bare  to  elect  tbree  aets  caf 
und^  tbree  dtArreot  ooofstitoeDciea.  asd  mar^  cr  less 
tbree  ciaaaoi  of  yetumM.     And  one  of  tbese  sets  cf 
will  bare  to  act  in  aiK»tber  oocntij  and  under  Taziabiie 
Moltiplied  Sections,  complex  oonstitoendeB,  intermitfeeBi 
mod  contuuul  jonmejlnga,  will  pres  beavO j  on  Iielazid,  botb  it 
and  in  mf/nej.     It  Lb  rerj  hard  on  tbem ;  and  it  is  proof  of  I 
nuStsriDg  and  a  conciliatory  spirit  that  representatifieB  of 
aoce^>t  it  as  they  do.     lir.  Redmond  sees  all  the  dangen  of  it; 
p<^hapa  Kr.  Bedmond  may  convince  his  oollea^ea.     It 
able  that  Irelaod  will  be  hard  pat  to  it  to  find  adequate  re 
to  attond  at  \^''estminster,  or  else  that  their  attendance  will  be  n^ 
perfunctory. 

The  lerious  part  of  it  is  that  the  richer  and  Unionist  memben 
Ireland  will  have  abundant  time  and  money  to  be  always  in  ti 
places  at  St.  Stephen's ;  and  they  will  make  all  the  noise  at 
centre  of  the  Empire,  whilst  the  Nationalists  are  busy  at  work  imhetf 
of  amongst  their  own  people.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
ItuMell  will  be  never  missing  at  Westminster,  and,  indeed, 
silent.  What  would  be  the  fate  of  the  House  of  Commona,  viA 
eighty  gentlemen — not  "  from  Ireland  *' — but  carpet-baggers,  r«iW 
in  London,  yet  duly  authorised  to  represent  Ireland  in  the  Impeoi^ 
Parliament  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  sooner  or  later  what  will  happen 
this.     Ireland,  being  strained  in  every  nerve  to  find  men  and 
to  carry  on  the  novel  task  of  governing  Ireland  in  Ireland,  will  €fl^* 
mission  gentlemen,  with  some  leisure  and  plenty  of  spirit,  to  repi^ 
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London,  jast  as  r  foreign  newspaper  keeps   its  correspondents 
These  men   would  be    Londonersi,  wholly    unconnected    with 
id,  even  ignorant  of  Ireland.     They  need  not  be  Irishmen  at  all, 
leed  they  be  in  touch  with  the  people  of  Ireland.     They  would 
instnictions  from  Dublin  by  telegraph ;  and  they  would  turn  up 
Westminster  as  occasion  might  require,  cast  a  solid  Irish  vote  on 
ters»  about  which  the  Irish  people  had  never  heard,  and  on  which 
air  eighty  representatives  had  no  particnlar  opinions,  except  so  far  as 
'ire  conveyed  their  instructions.      It  is  an  alarming  prospect  for  a 
ih  Parliament.     Tn  I'ris  nmiu,  Jimph  Okamherlain  !     Why  should 
id  do  otherwise,  if  tofiutiafy  punctilio  as  to  the  Imperial  character 
rliament,  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  insist  on  keeping  Irish 
ibers  at  Westminster,  where  Irish  members  have  no  great  desire 
|tay? 

»rhaps  in  Committee  it  will  be  found  inevitable  to  make  some 
ifications  in  Clause  9  ;  and,  provided  no  occasion  be  taken  to 
^rrass  the  Governmentj  there  aeems  no  real  reason  against  it. 
seems  a  conceivable  compromise  which  Conservatives  might 
L,  and  which,  if  Nationalists  and  Radicals  could  stomach  it,  would 
»rm  much  opposition.  The  objections  to  Clause  f'  are  :  (1)  the 
imitted  difficulties  of  working  restricted  membership  ;  (2)  the  burden 
\  Ireland  of  having  three  sets  of  representativea  in  two  Parliaments 
sd  two  countries ;  (3)  the  nncertainty  of  Irish  members  at  West- 
linster  being  real  representatives  of  Ireland  ;  (4)  the  uncertainty  of 
leir  being  regular  attendants,  if  they  were ;  (5)  the  dangers  of 
llling  at  Westminster  so  large  a  body  as  eighty  members,  who  would 
un  more  or  less  outsiders,  and  an  incalculable  element  on  divisions, 
would  be  a  conservative  policy  to  make  the  Irish  Legislative 
icil  of  forty-eight  ipso  f<fdo  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
>Qt  restrictions  at  all.  They,  at  any  rate,  would  not  be  *'  carpet 
fers,"  but  real  representatives  of  Ireland,  in  touch  with  the  Irish 
gple,  and  having  legislative  functions  in  Ireland.  They  would  be 
Bed  by  a  limited  constituency,  invented  to  calm  the  terrors  of  the 
Bority  and  to  soften  Conservativ^e  wrath.  They  would  not  be  men 
bo  could  fairly  be  suspected  of  plotting  to  obstruct  British  legislation, 

Lmake  impossible  the  Government  of  the  Empire.     It  would  free 
id  from  a  triple  election,  and  their  much  smaller  number  would 
giniah  the  fear  of  their  interference  in  I'^ngland, 

is  nrged  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Ireland  will  command 

ipect  and  will  not  attract  the  more  able  men.     But  if  a  seat  in 

[Council  implies  membership  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  it  would 

th.     Though  there  would  be  no  need  for  continuous  attendance 

'estminster,    the    principle    of    Irish    representation    would    be 

itely  guaranteed.      And  the  reduced  numbers  would  diminish 

! risk  of  any  factious  combination*     Under  the  First  Schedule  to 
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the  Bill,  the  Protestant  inflaence  might  oonnt  on  Bbcmsa^  afaont  €M- 
sixth  of  the  Legisktive  Cooncil ;  the  territorial  inflaenoe  iii%ll  secure 
another  sixth.  And  not  more  than  two-thirds  (or  aboot  thirty-tivD) 
would  be  secured  by  the  Catholic  and  Nationalist  infloeooe.  A  Bnodb 
Honse  of  Commons,  of  567  members,  need  not  be  thrown  into  puie 
at  such  an  addition  to  its  body.  Such  a  modificatioa  of  tibe  Bill 
would  much  simplify  its  working,  both  from  the  Irish  and  from  tk 
British  point  of  view.  But  it  would  be  a  ConservatiFe  amendmeiit^ 
and  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  Radical  and  Nationalist  oppoatioa. 


It  is  mere  waste  of  ingenuity  now  to  inveigh  against  the  *' 
lies  "  of  the  Bill,  or,  indeed,  to  justify  them.  Anomalies  there  mnt 
be  under  the  impracticable  conditions  imposed  by  the  competing 
interests.  Anomalies  there  are  in  all  constitutions,  and  sach  ikon 
are  likely  to  be  in  any  formal  constitution.  The  most  sta- 
pendens  '*  anomaly  "  in  the  whole  range  of  public  law  is  the  Briti^ 
Constitution.  The  position  of  the  (so-called)  Sovereign,  the  privilegei 
of  the  House  of  liords,  the  legal  functions  of  the  Privy  Coaiidl,oCj 
the  Cabinet^  of  the  Premier,  with  his  foreign  title  and 
authority — ^these  and  twenty  other  cardinal  features  in  our  system 
huge  abnormal  incomprehensibilities  to  the  eye  of  scientific  j 
denoe.  Publicists,  journalists,  and  orators,  might  produce 
in  ridicule  of  any  one  of  them,  if  they  stood  as  clauses  in  a 
You  might  drive  a  coach-and-six  through  any  written  Conslifciil 
in  the  world.  '^  Anomalies"  matter  little  in  practice,  where 
is  an  honest  determination  to  give  a  constitutional  reform  an 
trial. 

Frederic  HkBsmxL 


xA- 


IL  THE  MUTUAL  SAFEGUAKDS. 


rE  secret  is  ont  at  last,  and  the  first  and  most  nataral  thougiit  of 
most  people  will,  I  think,  be,  why  was  it  made  a  secret  at  all  ? 
ftiie  main  features  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Home  Rale  Bill  had 
before  the  electors  last  Jnly,  the  majority  in  the  Honse  of 
would  not  to-day  be  oppressed  by  the  shadow  of  the  Honse 
Lords,  which  cast  its  gloom  over  all  the  debate  upon  the  first  read- 
As  we  see  the  Bill  now,  its  moderation  from  an  English,  and 
comparative  thoroughness  from  an  Irish  point  of  view,  it  is  diffi- 
tult  to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  its  leading  provisions  could  have 
liminished  the  Liberal  polls.  It  is,  however,  a  useless  task  to  spe- 
culate now  upon  this  matter.  The  second  Home  Bule  Bill  has  been 
oept  a  secret ;  the  secret  is  now  out,  and  though  it  is  safe  to  assume 
bat  the  measure  will  pass  triumphantly  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
louse  of  Commons,  it  is,  I  fear,  equally  certain  that,  at  any  rate  at 
he  first  time  of  asking,  the  House  of  Lords,  with  its  permanent  Tory 
Hajority  of  several  hundreds,  will  give  it  short  shrift,  and  condemn 
1  to  speedy  execution.  What  will  follow  upon  that  rejection  by  the 
House  of  Lords  no  one  can  say,  and  it  is  idle  to  speculate.  For  the 
moment  our  hands  are  full.  Oar  immediate  business  is  to  discuss^ 
VDiend^  and  pass  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  task 
ia  a  difficult  one,  requiring  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  compromise, 
Imt  also  demanding  an  equally  strong  spirit  of  perseverance  and 
determination. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  attempt  a  fall  or  careful  examination  of  the 
Dew  measure.  There  are  portions  of  it,  and  those  the  least^  satis- 
kctory — such,  for  example,  as  the  financial  clauses — which  cannot  be 
iriticised  lightly  after  a  casual  perusal  of  the  print,  but  which  will 
oqnire  much  thought,  much  inquiry,  and  much  deliberation  before  a 
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Bound   jadgment  can  be  passed  upon  them.     Bat  there  are  otlia 
portions  of  the  Bill  in  which  the  leading  principles  of  the  Hontt 
Rule  policy  are  to  be  foand,  which  create  certain  broad  effects  cap&bb 
of  instant  recognition  and  acknowledgment.     In  homely  phrase  it  maj 
be  said  that  the  object  of  the  measure  is  to  enable  the  Irish  people  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  free  from  the  ignorant  and   mischievoQi 
interference  of  England.     This  is  an  object  that  no  one  can  qnaml 
with.     The  trae  test  of  the  saccess  of  the  new  Home  Bole  Bill  will 
be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question,  does  it,  in  conceding  thii 
right  to  Ireland,  provide,  on    the  one   hand,   adequate  safeguudi 
against  rash,  unjust,  and  oppressive  action  by  the  Irish  Legislature; 
and,   on  the  other  hand,  adequate  safeguards    against   wanton  and 
capricious  interference  in  Irish  local  affairs  by  the  Imperial  Parliamcoft : 
and  the  Imperial  authority  ?     If  the  safeguards  are  satisfactory  t»1 
Great  Britain  and  to  Ireland  then  the  measure  is  a  success.     If  they  ^ 
are  not  it  is  a  failure.     What  are  the  safeguards  against  rash,  uDJuel^ 
or  oppressive  action  by  the  Irish  Parliament  ?     Hiey  are  of 
inost  sweeping  and  complete  character.     First  take  the  question 
physical  force.     No  change  is  made  in  the   present  position, 
army,  the  navy,  and  even  the  police  for  a  term  of  years, 
under  the  Imperial  authority.     Ireland  will  not  possess  a  soldier  or 
ship  of  war.     A  certain  class  of  Englishmen  are  fond  of  saj 
Ireland  is  now  held  by  force.     Well,  that  force  will  remain,  vl 
the   force    of    disaffection   must   necessarily    be  weakened,    if 
destroyed.     Take  next  the  power  of  Parliament.     After  Home  Bi 
as  before,  it   will  remain  supreme  and   inalienable.      Irishmen 
for  nearly  a  century  now  disputed  the  validity  of  the  Aci  of  Ui 
bj  accepting  such  a  scheme  as  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  tfaey  will 
last   surrender  this  cherished  relic  of  the  past  which  they  have 
hugged  with  pathetic  devotion  through  generations  of  despair 
defeat.     The  Irish  Nationalist,  from  being  a  somewhat  perverse 
impracticable  dreamer,  will,  at  one  step,  become  a  practical  po]iti< 
The  supremacy  of  Parliament  is  a  fact,  and  he  will  no  longer  seek 
question  it     That  supremacy  will  enable  the  Imperial  I\irliament 
prevent  oppressive  learislation  should  it   ever   be   attempted  by 
Irish    Lcirislarure.     But  it   never   will   be  attempted.      Mr. 
said  on  a  memorable  occasion  that  once  an  Irish   Legislature 
established  all   Irishmen  would   recognise  that    every   rash  act 
violent  prvveeding  by  that  Legislature  would  be  so  many  wm^^ 
into   the  cv>£n  of  the  constitution  which  had  been   won  ht 
country*  and  which  it  would  be  the  highest  interest  of  all 
to  preserve.     The  supremacy  of  l^rliament  would  be   as 
whkh  oiten  is  most  powerful  while  sheathied.     The  sapicemi 
our  Constitution  would  remain  to   take  it   awny 
and  the  power  to  legislate  for  Ireland  driegated  to  tibe 
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eglslatnre  would  remaia  in  existence  os  an  additional  safeguard 
gainst  tyrannical  or  oppressive  proceedings. 

,  Similarly  with  the  Veto.  No  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  certainly  not 
Ids  Bill,  can  destroy  the  Veto  of  the  Crown.  Unjust  and  oppressive 
legislation  becomes  an  absolute  impossibility  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
IS  a  last  resort  the  Veto  of  the  Crown  can  at  any  time  be  interposed, 
leyond  this  there  remains  the  tribunal  which  is  to  be  invested  with 
ae  power  of  deciding,  on  the  initiative  of  either  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
3r  the  Home  Secretary,  or  of  any  aggrieved  subject  of  the  Queen, 
3D  what  is  called  in  America  the  "  constitutionality  "  of  any  Act  of 
Jie  Irish  Legtalatnre.  Any  Act  in  excess  of  the  powers  granted  to 
^  Irish  Parliament  will  be  void,  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
iiDglish  Privy  Council,  upon  which  Ireland  is  to  be  directly  repre- 
lEnted  by  at  least  one  of  her  judges,  is  the  tribunal  to  decide  upon 
leee  questions. 

Behind  all  these  safeguards  there  is  still  another.  The  existence 
f  the  Second  Chamber  will  render  rash  legislation  an  utter  iraptjssi- 
ility.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  Lower  Chamber  representing 
be  people  are  determined  upon  any  Act  the  Second  Chamber  does 
«t  impose  an  impassable  barrier.  That  is  true.  If  it  did  its  exist- 
bod  would  be  intolerable  and  utterly  indefensible  in  logic  or  reason. 
I^iat  it  does  is  this :  it  may  postpone  the  particular  legislation  for 
190  years,  or  until  after  a  dissolution  of  l^arliament,  and  even  then 
m  power  does  not  end,  for  before  the  Bill  in  question  can  pass  it 
Uist  be  proved  to  have  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  people  at  its 
■ck  by  oommanding  a  majority  of  both  Chambers  in  a  joint  sitting. 
j)y  BUI  which  commands  sufficient  popular  support  to  fulfil  these 
Miditions  ought  to  pass :  but  then  no  such  Bill  could  by  eny  possi- 
Jity  be  open  to  the  charge  of  being  rash  or  hasty.  These,  then, 
•«  the  safeguards  against  any  rash,  violent,  or  oppressive  proceedings 
r  the  Irish  Legislature.  The  physical  force  of  England  undimin- 
bed  and  reinforced  by  a  moral  force  she  never  had  on  her  side 
^fore,  the  continued  and  unimpaired  supremacy  of  Parliament,  the 
eto  of  the  Crown,  the  constitutional  tribunal  to  decide  questions  of 
ira  virt^,  and  the  existence  of  the  Second  Chamber ;  to  which  may 
^l>e  added  the  express  reservation  from  the  Irish  Legislature  of 
wer  to  deal  with  certain  questions  affecting  religion  and  kindred 
otters. 

Now,  upon  the  other  side,  what  safeguards  are  there  for  Ireland 
\9t  under  this  measure  she  will  be  pennitbed,  in  Mr,  Gladstone's 
DidF.  "  a  practically  separate  and  independent  management  of  her 
rn  internal  affairs  ?  "  Ireland  has  been  told  that  this  Home  Rule 
a  degradation  to  her,  and  that,  aspiring  to  be  i\  nation,  as  she 
idoubtedly  is,  she  ought  to  spurn  this  gift.  From  whom  does  this 
^neroas  and  sympathetic  advice  come  ?     From  men  who  deny  Ireland 
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any  of  the  attribates  of  natioaliood  ;  who  speak  of  her  as  *'  an 
trarily  eelected  area/'  and  who  despise  her  people  and  deride 
aspirations.  Ireland  sorely  npon  this  matter  is  entitled  to  judge 
speak  for  herself.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  on  the  introduction  of 
Bill,  of  the  word  "  finality,"  as  being  *'  a  somewhat  discredited 
No  man  has  more  reason  to  discredit  it  than  he  has ;  no  country 
more  reason  to  disregard  it  than  Ireland.  No  man  can  without 
216M  and  presumption  speak  of  any  settlement  as  final.  No  gem 
can  bind  its  successors,  or  predict  what  their  circamstances  and 
will  be.  Therefore  the  less  said  in  this  matter  of  Home  Rule 
finality  the  better.  For  my  part,  I  believe  the  day  is  coming  w! 
Federalism  will  be  established  as  the  system  of  government  in  EngbiBI 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  alike.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is 
beginning,  and  in  view  of  this  probability,  not  to  consider  other 
tingencies,  it  would  be  the  utmost  folly  to  speak  of  the  proi 
arrangement  as  final.  With  this  reservation,  I  think  Ireland 
find  in  the  present  Home  Rule  Bill  some  not  unsatisfactory  safeg' 
against  unwarrantable  interference  in  her  domestic  affairs  ty 
Imperial  autbority.  As  to  the  Veto,  it  is  expressly  provided  ia 
Bill  that  it  is  to  be  exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  Irish  CaIhb 
This  establishes  the  practice^  and^  for  my  part^  I  am  of  opinion  li 
the  exercise  of  the  over-riding  Veto  by  the  Crown  to  defeat 
having  the  support  of  the  Irish  Government  and  of*  both  the  II 
Legislative  ('hambers,  would  be  so  serious  a  matter,  so  far 
and  viobnt  in  its  consequences,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  the  Impi 
J*arliament|  with  its  eighty  Irish  members,  that  it  is  beyond 
b:>imds  of  possibility  that  it  could  often  occur.  To  take  the  h 
Constitution  away  again,  even  by  tho  sword,  as  Mr,  Cham 
contomplated,  would  in  my  view  be  a  simpler  and  more 
pitx^etMling  than  the  constant  exercise  of  this  power.  Mr. 
tour's  threats  deceive  no  one.  If  an  Irish  Constitution  be 
eet  up^  no  English  Party  will  be  in  a  hurty  to  destroy  it 
Of  course,  some  great  emergency  might  arise  which  would  justify 
use  of  this  over-riding  \^eto,  but  I  do  not  fear  its  use  in  such  imi 
circumstances,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  every-day  life  of 
J  Parliament  the  \'eto  of  the  Crown  will  be  exercised,  as  provided 
the  Bill,  on  Urn  advice  of  the  Irish  Cabinet  responsible  to  the  p| 
AiMmbly.  Ab  to  tho  right  of  concurrent  legislation,  which  «^i 
oontinui^  to  reside  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  I  am  in  favour 
inaerting  a  declaration  in  the  Bill  that^  while  the  Irish  Legial&toi* 
in  eadstonoe,  that  power  will  not  be  used  in  reference  to 
pnrticnlar  Irish  affiiir^  committed  to  its  charge.  Manifestly  tiii ' 
the  intention.  Manifestly,  also,  no  snch  declaration  can 
■aootnive  IWliMnenta ;  but  I  think,  in  view  of  the  retention  of 
menabart^  wo  oaght  to  impose  every  moral  obligation  we  cao 
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Liaments  to  oome,  not  to  meddle  with  purely  Irish  affidrs.  Not 
le  the  Buccess  of  the  new  Irish  Parliament,  but  the  interests  of 
{land,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  demand  a 
>late  determination  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  not  to  intermeddle 
^oee  Irish  matters  which  the  Irish  Legislature  was  created  to 
aol.  A  malicious  and  reckless  resolve  on  the  part  of  Great 
iain  to  thwart  Ireland's  wishes  in  every  detail  of  the  life  of  the 
k  nation  would  of  course  make  such  a  scheme  as  is  proposed,  or, 
led,  any  scheme  which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise,  a  failure ; 
as,  upon  the  other  hand,  a  similar  resolve  on  the  part  of  Ireland 
ersistently  violate  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  her  treaty  of  peace 
I  Sngland  would  have  the  same  result.  But  given  ordinary 
men  sense,  fair  play,  and  good  faith  upon  both  sides,  and  such  a 
promise  as  is  now  proposed  might  reasonably  become  the  basis  of 
ttoefnl  settlement  founded  upon  true  Imperial  unity  and  national 
bm. 

J.  E.  Redmond. 


III.  HOME  RULE  IN  CROATIA. 


CROATIA  possesses  a  form  of  Home   Rule,  in  her 
Hungary  and   the   Parliament  of  Hungary,  which  hai 
salient  points  of  resemblance  to  the   plans  for  the  govei 
Ireland  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886  and  in  the  present 
I  propose,  with  the  brevity  of  a  guide-book,  first  to  explain,  all 
a  sentence,  what  was  the  origin  of  the  Croatian  constitution 
to  state  what  it  is  ;  thirdly,  to  inquire  how  it  works. 

1.  Nearly  nine  hundred  years  ago,  Croatia  being  an  indej 
kingdom,  on  the  failure  of  the  national  dynasty,  offered  the 
the  King  of  Hungary.     There  has  been   a  personal   anion 
crowns  ever  since.     The  constitution,  as  then  settled,  included  al 
or  National  Parliament,  which  subsisted  till  the  latter  half  of 
century,  when  it  was  suppressed,  and  Croatia  was  administered 
integral  part  of  Hungary.     An  intense  national  spirit  of  reeei 
grew   up ;   and  in  the  war  between  Austria  and  Hungary  in 
Croatia  took  up  arms  against  Hungary,  and  proved  a  formidablftl 
When  Austria  and  Hungary  were  reconciled,  and  the  dnal 
established,  in  1867,  Det\k,  the  Hungarian  statesman,  deemed  it 
to  disarm  the  hostility  of  Croatia  by  restoring  their  Diet  and 
Constitution,  which  was  done  in  1868.    Acts  of  Parliament  emi 
the  new  Constitution  were  simultaneously  passed  by  the  HoDf 
Reichstag  and  the  Croatian  Diet,  which  was  revived  for  the 
The  two  kingdoms  are  described  as  separate  contracting  parties, 
are  declared  to  form  one  political  community. 

2.  The  Croatian  Diet  is  a  single  Chamber  composed  of  two 
— first,   certain   ecclesiastical   dignitaries  and  nobles   who 
seigniorial  jurisdiction  prior  to  1848 ;  and   secondly,   seventy- 
elected  members  ;  but  it  is  provided  that  the  number  of  the  first  < 
is  never  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  second.     The  Croatian  Diet  aei 
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Parliament  of  Hungary  forty  delegates,  chosen  from  its  owji 

*rs.      These  vote  on  common  affairs  only.     It  is  provided  that 

[business  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bp  taken   at  the  bcginBing  of 

'ssians  of  the  Keichstag,  and  tliat  it  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that 

Iroatian  members  should  have  a  ck-ar  period  of  three  months  for 

own  basiness. 

^tain  subjects  are  withheld  from  the  competence  of  the  Croatian 

and  treated  as  common  affairs.     (Imperial  is  a  less  appropriate 

because  that  would  include  Aastria.)      The  chief  of  these  are  : 

'uiy    and  defence;   (2)  Finance;  (3)  Currency  and   commerce, 

ling  posts,  telegraphs,  railways,  and  main  lines  of  communica- 

;    (4)  Industrial  legislation,  passports,  citizenship.     Croatia  was 

^tribute  to  general  expenses  according  to  her  ability,  which  was 

tted  at  6i  per  ceDt.  of  the  whole.      She  has  never  been  able  to 

ler  fall  contribution. 

the  subjects  not  reserved  Croatia  has  full  autonomy.      The  Ban 

sole  executive.     He   is   appointed   by   the    Emperor,   and  is 

sd  by  the  Constitution  to  be  responsible  to  the  Diet.     He  haa 

^ters  without  responsibility  in   the   three    departments  of    tlie 

>r,  which  I  take  to  include  Police,  Public  Worship  and  Instruc- 

and  Justice.      All  these  subjects  the  Diet  has  full  power  to  deal 

A  Minister  at  Pesth  without  a  portfolio  is  the  organ  of  com- 

ition  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Ban.     It  will 

served  that  there   is  no  provision  for  a  veto.      The  Constitution 

be   altered,   except    as  it  was    made,  by   Acts   both   of   the 

krian  Reichstag  and  the  Croatian  Diet. 

How   does  this  system  of  Home  llule  work  ?     The  Diet  has 
ipli-shed  some  very  useful  legislation,  including  the  establishment 
complete  system  of  local  government,  with  parish  and  county 
?,  not  fully  representative,  bat  procet-ding  on  a  representative 
and  with   important   popular  elements.      It  has  aleo^  I  believe 
illy,  dealt  with  the  difficult  process  of  transition  from  the  tenure 
iud    in  common   by  families   to  an  iiidividaal  system.     On  the 
band,  there  has  once  been  armed  intervention  to  quell  a  riot — 
not  amount  to  a  rising^which  was  occasioned  by  the  impru- 
of  an  official   who   put   a   Hungarian    instead    of  a   Croatian 
^eription  on  the  national  arms  over  a  public  office.     The  importance 
^jfehe  incident  has  been  much  exaggerated. 

lere  are,  however,  more  important  tjtiestioiis  :  for  example,  what 

are   there  in   the    State  ?  and  what   political  views  do  they 

it  ?     The  BaD  is  at  the  head  of  the  Government — -in  fact,  is 

1^  Government — and  he  commands  a  majority  in  the  Diet*     There  is 

opposition,  composed  of  various   sections  united    in    antagonism 

the    Government,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  antagonism  is  of  a 

ler  kind.      The  largest  section  would    class  themselves  as  adherents 
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of  the  well-known  Biahop  Strosstnayer.  He  is  now 
years,  and  seldom  leaves  his  palace  and  tJie  cathednl 
built  at  Biakovar  to  take  his  pla<5e  in  the  Diet,  His 
maintain  that  liis  influence  is  greatly  on  the  iranei 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  most  important  party  in 
and  the  typical  exponent  of  their  vievra  and  sentimmlSL 
is  before  all  things  a  Slav  party.  Tlie  Croatians  are  a  p 
race.  They  maintain  that  the  Hungarians  have  alwayio] 
when  they  could,  and  that  under  the  present  Constitatbn 
exploits  and  makes  use  of  Croatia,  and  has  made  an  cmliir 
with  her,  notably  in  the  fiscal  provisions.  Among  mftnjtHiagl 
repeating  which  Bishop  Strossmayer  said,  one  wm 
arrangement  of  the  kind  the  fiscal  provisions  were  the 
Accordingly,  this  party  is  discontented.  They  do  not  avcnr 
to  change  the  Constitution^  but  they  wait  upon  evemte 
encircled  with  kindred  Slav  provinces  and  States 
is  claimed  as  part  of  Croatia),  Bosnia  and  HerxegDvina 
the  Austrian  Empire, — Servia  and  Bulgariaj — indedependeot  < 
The  Strossmayer  party  hint  that  a  union  of  these  elemenlll 
be  numerically  stronger  than  the  Magyars.  They  even  look  I 
friendly  eye  to  Russia  as  the  natural  leader  of  the  Slavs  in  till 
of  any  great  European  convulsion.  In  domestic  politics 
to  such  special  grievances  as  tampering  with  the  freedom  of 
by  the  Government,  the  indefinite  suspension  by  the  Diet 
which  is  on  the  statute-book  securing  the  independence  of  lhe| 
and  the  refusal  of  jury  trial  in  press  prosecutions.  Of  theeai 
more  presently. 

Another  smaller  section  of  the  opposition  is  more 
It  joins  in  the  same  complaints,  but  it  flatly  disputes  the  t 
the  Constitution  on  the  ground  that  neither  Dalmatia  nor  tl 
called  Military  Frontier  were  parties  to  it,  Dalmatia  wbs  000'' 
oldest  parts  of  Croatia  and  contained  the  seat  of  governme 
been  separated  from  it,  I  think,  for  centuries.  Bat  one  cl 
Treaty  Acts  of  1868  provides  that  Hungary  was  to  try  to 
from  Austria  for  Croatia.  The  Military  Frontier^  which  fo 
a  third  of  the  actual  area  of  Croatia,  and  historically  is  part  of  i 
only  incorporated  some  years  after  1868.  This  extreme  party 
**  Summon  us  all,  including  Dalmatia  and  the  Frontier.  Let  ol 
over  again,  and  we  will  make  a  fair  bargain/'  The  number  <l 
party  is  small,  but  it  includes  able  men  like  M,  Folnegoviat — ( 
journalist,  who  reminds  one  of  an  Irish  Nationalist  leader  in  th< 
in*econcilable  days — and  other  men  of  high  character.  Its  former! 
Starcovicz,  a  lawyer,  who  at  one  time  had  great  inOuence  iri< 
peasantry  in  certain  districts  was,  when  I  visited  the  country  in 
suffering  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  for  embezzlement* 
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the  prosecntion  t6  hare  been  trumped  np  for  political  porposes* 
the  character  of  the  Ban,  I  regard  the  accusation  as  wholly 
But  when  the  law  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the 
fiospended,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  accusations  are  made 
Ipf^red  by  those  who  make  them.  Perhaps  one  may  distinguish 
0k  of  these  parties  a  section  of  the  nobility,  who  are  discontented 
P  present  rigime.  Some  of  them  have  been  for  more  than  one 
imi  identified  with  the  national  party,  like  Count  Draskovicz. 
>  not  consider  that  they  have  a  due  share  of  influence  or  the 
t  of  acquiring  it.     They  keep  aloof  from  the  Diet,  where  they 

wish  to  be  confounded  with  the  Extreme  Left,  the  Starco- 
\  whom  they  abhor ;  and  they  accuse  the  Government  of  placing 
ole  administration,  down  to  the  smallest  posts,  in  the  hands  of 
I  creatures. 

k>  the  specific  complaints  of  the  opposition,  there  is  no  doubt 
isre  is  a  certain  amount  of  Government  interference  in  elections. 
imchise  is  somewhat  high,  and  is  complicated.  Not  more  than 
in  in  ten  has  a  vote,  if  so  many.  The  interference  mostly 
2ie  form  of  the  expenditure  of  money,  I  believe  of  no  great 
L  But  the  evidence  of  constraint  being  put  upon  voters  is  in 
ases  too  strong  to  be  gainsaid.     The  excuse  which  the  sup- 

of  the  Government  would  "make  is,  that  with  a  comparatively 
ilectorate  and  open  voting,  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  to 
ract  the  intimidation  to  which  voters  might  be  subjected.  The 
rf  the  elections  always  gives  a  majority  for  the  Government ;  and 

crucial  question  the  Government  is  reinforced  by  the  Virilisten, 
it  order,  the  voters  who  have  a  personal  right  to  vote  ;  so  that 
isition  of  the  minority  is  hopeless.  They  have  no  chance  of 
king  themselves  into  a  majority.  Politically  in  a  desperate 
>n,  their  opposition   inevitably  tends  to  become  directed  not 

against  the  Government,  but  against  the  constitution.  That 
I  a  blot  upon  the  scheme  and  an  impediment  to  the  healthy 
ig  of  the  constitution  is  obvious.  It  is  very  singular,  but 
k  almost  self-evident,  that  it  is  a  result  of  the  absence  of  any 
tion  upon  the  autonomy  of  the  Diet  within  its  own  sphere.* 
Inngarian  Reichstag,  with  its  present  representation  from 
s^  has  its  hands  tied.  There  is  no  veto,  no  power  of  con- 
t  legislation — no  power  to  withdraw  or  revise  the  constitution, 
not  sovereign  over  the  -Croatian  Diet.  Consequently  the 
iment  cannot  afibrdto  run  the  risk  of  being  beaten  in  the 
in  Diet.  It  is  the  last  resort  within  the  Constitution,  however 
ous  in  their  estimation  a  measure  might  be.  They  must  take 
to  secure  a  majority.  This,  I  think,  was  the  defect  in  the  Consti- 
to  which  the  Ban  is  reported  in  the  Times  (February  20)  to  have 
♦  The  observation  is  very  important  with  reference  to  Ireland. 
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eaid  that  lie  directed  roy  atteDtion,     As  the  case  of  the  G( 
being  in  a  minority  has  never  arisen,  it  is  impossible  to  say  for i 
whether  the  responsibility  of  the  Ban  to  the  Diet  exprcsaly  l&id 
in  the  Constibution  would  involve   his  resignation  upon  an 
vote.     I  should  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  Constitution 
be  so  interpreted.      I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Govemms 
carried    on   without  reference   to   the    wishes  of  the   Diet,  hi 
contrary ;    if  a   Ban   had  nob  a  good  understanding  with  the 
would  probably  be  impossible  for  the  Imperial  (Government  to 
tain  him  in  office. 

The  result  on  the  whole  is  that  the  Ban,  as  the  sole  ex« 
has  a  large  amount  of  personal  power.  Party  spirit  is,  fc 
causes  which  I  have  assigned,  so  bitter  that  his  opponents 
him  with  ruling  tyrannically,  and  in  the  interests  of  Hun| 
against  Croatia ;  but  none  refuse  him  their  respect,  or  dei 
ability,  industr)',  and  courage.  My  own  belief  is  that*  alt 
in  a  country  which  is  very  new  to  free  institutions— for  the 
liberties  of  Croatia  were  the  inheritance  of  the  aristocracy 
— his  standpoint  is  not  that  of  a  British  statesman ;  yet  his 
enlightened  and  liberal,  and  hia  policy  might  already  have 
more  liberal  if  he  were  not  bamjk'red  by  the  traditions  of  the  Imp 
Court,  and  probably  the  timidity  of  his  own  followers  in 
Diet.  One  great  difficulty  is  the  want  of  good  political  mat 
The  peasantry  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  ignorant,  and  wen; 
a  state  of  partial  serfdom  till  1848;  and  there  is  a  want  of 
leaders.  In  the  upper  and  hilly  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
owners  oilen  reside  on  their  estateSj  they  have  great  inflnenoe. 
in  the  Frontier  there  are  no  natural  leaders,  and  in  Slav< 
estates  are  often  of  vast  extent,  and  the  proprietors  non-resident 
they  do  reside,  their  influence  is  greats  The  parochial  clergy, 
doubtless  there  are  exceptions,  do  not  enjoy  a  high  degree  of 
There  is  little  of  a  middle  clasSj  which  may  be  one  reason 
is  difficult  to  fill  the  lesser  official  posts  with  com |>e tent  and 
worthy  men.  That  is  the  reason  assigned  for  suspending  the 
pendence  of  the  judges. 

Is,  then,  the  experiment  a  success?     With  all  its  drawbacks, ! 
preferable  to   any  alternative  that   I  can  think   of.       Withdrai 
Constitution    and    make    Croatia    a    Hungariaa    Department? 
Hungarian  statesman    would    propose    it.     The    national    fc 
intense.     The  nobles  who  now  support  the  Government  would 
with  the  people  defend  their  national  Diet  as  one  man.     Hai 
opposition  anything  better  to  pro|X)se  ?     They  look  vaguely  to 
agglomeration  of  the  Southern   Slav  provinces.      That  would 
the  hegemony  of  Russia,  not  perhaps  the  best  guarantee  for  ni 
freedom-     But,  moreover,  whatever  a  European  conflagration 
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orih,  no  saoh  plan  is  within  the  range  of  practical  Groatian 
But  there  are  more  positiTe  matters  which  one  may  note 
leasnre.  The  country  is  tranquiL  There  are  bnt  20^000 
in  Croalia — ^not  a  large  contingent  in  a  great  militaiy  empire 
jstria-Hnngaiy.  The  army  is  territorial.  The  soldiers  are  all 
bom  Groatians.  The  lower  part  of  the  country  is  extremely 
1  fertile.  The  npper  part,  which  is  the  poorest,  shows  strong 
f  improvement.  The  schools  and  the  parish  ooondls  are 
ly  exercising  a  ciyilising  inflnence.  The  mideveloped  mineral 
of  the  ootintry  is  also  a  hopefol  element ;  and  with  its  fine 
J  with  one  arm  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  on  the  Danube, 
Iges  have  predicted  for  Croatia  a  great  commercial  future. 

DOKALD   CrAWFOBD. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM. 


THE   demand  for  Poor  Law  Eeform  is  becoming  general 
idealists  who  have  drawn  pictures  of  a  society  where  none' 
hungry  in  body  and  none  dwarfed  in  mind  have  tonched  the 
conscience.     It  seems   nnendorable  that   a  family   shonld  lire 
sleep  and  work  in  one  room,  that  a  mother  and  her  children 
be  expected  to  exist  on  4s.  6d.  a  week,  or  that  a  man  shonld  die  ii^ 
streets  of  starvation  on  Christmas  morning.     Mansion   Honse 
General  Booth's  schemes,  innnmerable  charities  which  have 
everything,  have  failed  or  are  failing  to  make  much  change. 
sands  of  pounds  are  spent,  shelters  are  open,  but  still  the  con< 
the  poor  is  felt  as  a  reproach  by  the  awakened  national  coi 
Men's  minds  therefore  now  turn  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  its 
demanded,  so  that  it  may  if  possible  remove  the  reproach. 

Many  schemes  for  reform  are  suggested,  but  idealists  who  are 
to  begin  a  movement  are  not  always  good  at  practical  measures, 
men  who  created  the  desire  for  a  United  Italy  would   hardly 
made  Italy,  and  the   men  who  have  roused  society  to  consider 
state  of  its  poor  as  a  reproach  are  not  likely  to  be  those  best 
remove  the  reproach.     Idealists  see   heaven   plainly,  bnt  are 
miss  earth's  facts.     They  are  so  set  on  the  possible  that  they  dol 
recognise  the  actual.     Some  reformers,  for  example,  see  the 
and  strength  of  a  society  in  which  every  individual  is  strong  lifj 
own  effort,  and  comfortable   as  a  result  of  his  own  aelf- 
They  neglect  the  fact  that  wages,  reduced  by  the   ezistenoe  of 
Poor  Law,  cannot  provide  sufficient  income  to  make  a  man 
pendent  in   sickness  and  old  age,  and  regardless  of  tihia  fftofc 
demand   a  reform  which   will  make  relief  impossible  ftr  any 
retaining  his  self-respect.     They  ask  for  prohibition  of  all  ont-v 
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al  labour  for  the  able-bodied,  and  the  cellular  system  for  casuals. 
the  other  side,  there  are  reformers  who  see  the  peace  and  plenty 
n  organised  society.  They  neglect  the  fact  that  free  individual 
as  exist  and  will  be  active,  and  they,  regardless  of  this  fact, 
land  a  reform  which  will  make  the  State  the  one  relief  agent, 
nurse  of  the  sick  and  the  almoner  of  the  poor, 
dealists  give  invaluable  help,  they  give  the  distant  view,  without 
sh  progress  as  a  walk  would  be  dull  and  hardly  endured,  but  they 
uot  help  us  to  «ee  the  stumbling-block  at  our  feet  which  may 
g  progress,  as  it  brings  a  walk,  to  a  sudden  stop, 
'ractical  reformers,  inspired  by  the  hope  of  better  times,  must 
ider  things  as  they  are,  and  Poor  Law  reformers  must  remember 
that  voluntary  charity  is  a  real  factor  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  ; 
(2)  that  the  Poor  Law  has  taken  up  a  definite  line  for  the  relief 
he  old,  the  sick,  the  children,  and  the  able-bodied. 
Cheir  object  should  be  not  to  enlarge  or  to  limit  the  scope  of 
action,  but  rather  to  see  that  what  is  attempted  is  well  done, 
i  its  own  ground  is  well  covered .  and  a  free  space  left  for 
mtary  activity.  If  this  principle  of  reform  be  adopted,  it  would 
^he  possible  to  follow  those  economists  who  ask  for  restriction  of 
^  Law  action — ^the  fact  that  the  Poor  Law  has,  by  its  relief,  in- 
|d  habits  of  living  and  fixed  the  rate  of  wages  must  be  accepted. 
\  neither  would  it  be  possible  to  follow  the  Socialists  who  ask 
f  the  State  should  undertake  all  relief ;  the  fact  that  voluntary 
titles  exist  must  also  be  accepted.  The  watchword  of  its  reform 
it  be  "  Thorough."    The  thing  attempted  must  be  thoroughly  done. 

The  Able-Bodied  Poor. 

IHiat  does  the  Poor  Law  attempt  to  do  for  the  poor  workman  or, 
kwoman  ?  It  attempts  to  secure  that  no  one  in  England  shall 
re,  it  therefore  provides  relief  for  every  one  who  is  destitute,  and 
sxperience*  has  shown  that  the  offer  of  relief  induces  idleness, 
Ids  a  spur  for  the  idle.  It  provides  relief  by  (1)  weekly  doles 
Dgh  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officers ;  by  (2)  indoor  residence 
io  workhouse ;  and  by  (3)  nightly  lodging  in  casual  wards.  It 
I  a  spur  by  making  the  relief  in  the  workhouse  and  the  casual 
I  as  disagreeable  as  possible. 

B  failure  to  relieve  the  poor  and  to  stimulate  the  idle  is  notorious, 
ireekly  dole,  or  "  out- relief,"  administered  by  a  relieving  officer 
id  to  suspect  every  assertion,  brings  out  the  greed  of  the  appli- 
,  destroys  his  self-respect,  checks  his  energies,  and  has  had  a 
net  effect  in  keeping  down  wages.  Its  indoor  treatment  sends 
v^ery  poor  man  embittered  by  the  contempt  he  has  experienced, 
in  no  way  strengthened,  either  in  body  or  mind,  to  fight  the 
e  of  life.     The  prison  discipline,  enforced  by  officials  unskilled 
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in  discipline,  the  degrading  tasks  at  oftk am- picking  or  3t< 
the  foal  talk  of  Sundays  and   recreation  hours  when  naiae  snlj 
get  their  way  nnchecked,  the  niggardly  given  portians  of  food, 
to  make  the  workhouses  unfit  to  bring  out  the  good  or  check 
in  human  nature.     The  unfortunate   despair   under  such 
the  idle  set  it  at   defiance.     The  visitor,  as  he  walks  throx 
labour  sheds  or  casual  wards,  notes  only  hard  set  faces  and 
glances,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  get  an  answering  smile  or  eren 
to  show  conecionsness  of  common  humanity.    And,  then,  the 
all  lies  in  the  thought  that  the  law  creates  the  class.    The 
low,  ignorant,  and  brutal^  but  they  are  made  anti-human  by 
unloving,  and  inconsiderate  relief. 

The  Poor  Law  system  of  relief  is  demoralising,  and  it  does 
vent  starvation*  Its  workhonse  and  casual  wards,  its  infirmaries,: 
door  doles  and  pensions,  are  kept  np  at  an  annual  cost  for 
£2,565,924,  for  all  England  of  £8,434,345,  and  at  the  same 
are  in  London  streets  men  and  women  within  measnrable 
starvation.  The  failure  of  the  Poor  Law  to  provide  relief  ei 
nuuiberless  charitable  bodies  to  make  the  attempt,  and  the 
harassed  by  the  experiments  of  the  benevolent.  Relief  has  itself 
a  fruitful  cause  of  poverty,  and  one  of  the  anxieties  of  the  winter 
London  is  lest  some  Mansion  House  Fund  or  some  Bitter  Cry 
bring  upon  the  people  the  gifls  which  disturb  and  do  not  hel] 
times  the  hope  revives  that  some  organisation  of  the  charities 
make  them  eEFective.  Attempts  are  made  to  unite  the 
various  sects  or  to  bring  to  enthusiasm  the  aid  of  knowl 
experience.  Hitherto  all  such  attempts  have  more  or  less  ff 
the  poor  remain  poor,  while  charity  competes  with  charity,  t 
enthusiasm  increases  poverty  by  gifts  without  knowledge. 

The  Poor  Law,  if  it  is   to  do  thoroughly  what  it  attempt 
open  a  door  into  which  every  one  who  is  poor  may  enter 
help.      It  must  devise  a  plan   for  dividing  the  unfortunate 
idle  by  some  agency  more  regular  than    an   officiaPs  jndgmei 
jBTist  offer  to  the  unfortunate  the  means  by  which  they  may, 
will,  regain  a  living,  and  it  most  bring  to  bear  on  tbe  idle  a 
which  will  make  them  workers. 

Such  a  plan  must  obviously  be  tried  on  the  lines  of  in-doof] 
There  must  be  no  longer  a  possibility  of  the  dole  tempting  the 
or  woman  along  the  paths  of  deception,  which  end  in  greater 
But  the  in-door  relief  must  have  as  its  chief  characteristic — hoj 
Aa  they  who  now  enter  the  house  give  up  hope,  so  they  who 
future  enter  must  learn  hope.      By  the  brightness  and  life  evu 
all  the  arrangements,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  officials,  by  all  the 
successful  manufacturing  operations,  the  new  comers  must  be 
feel  they  have  entered  a  place  of  work.     They  must  then  be  cm 
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distinct  offer  :  **  Will  yoii  submit  to  training  for  six  or  twelve 
s,  daring  which  time  your  home  shall  be  kept  together  and 
urself  fitted  to  earn  a  living  in  a  shop  or  on  the  land  ?  "  They 
accept  the  offer  will  at  once  be  put  to  work.  Some  will  be  sent 
farm  colony  to  be  taught  to  dig  and  do  roogh  field  labour,  to 
new  strength  into  their  bodies  and  be  fitted  for  agricultnral 
ent  at  home  or  abroad  ;  others  will  be  put  to  tailoring,  to 
or  iron  work  in  the  workhouse,  and  be  sent  ont  at  the  end 
ir  time  with  the  self-reliance  which  comes  to  those  who  have 
in  their  hands.  They  who  refuse  tbe  offer,  as  well  as  they 
abuse  the  offer,  will  be  sent  to  the  honae  of  correction,  there  to 
pt  at  hard  labour  for  such  time  as  may  seem  good* 
this  plan,  the  onfortanate  would  be  antomatically  sifted  out  fron:i 
e,  and  have  within  their  reach  a  means  by  which  they  might 
rably  regain  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  workers.  The  means  are- 
as long  experience  proves  to  be  most  likely  to  be  efficients  The 
unate — by  which  is  meant  the  poor  who  are  poor  by  other  than 
own  fault — are  either  weak  or  ignorant :  weak  by  inherited* 
cies  or  by  unhealthy  living ;  ignorant  by  absence  of  training  in 
r  of  application  to  any  industn'.  Among  the  thousands  of  able- 
who  apply  for  relief,  it  is  rare  to  find  any  skilled  mechanic,  or 
any  one  who  has  a  trade  in  his  bands.  It  seems  as  if  the 
on  of  a  trade  lifted  its  owner  into  another  Bociety  for  which 
systems  and  workhouses  are  unnecessary.  The  commanity,  with 
free  education  and  its  technical  schools,  has  attempted  to  put  a  trade 
ithin  the  reach  of  all,  but  somehow  it  fails,  and  either  because  the 
bools  aim  to  fill  and  not  to  train  the  mind,  or  because  society  and 
HPenta  are  greedy  of  childdabour,  the  towns  swarm  with  men  and' 
imen  fit  only  *'  to  turn  a  wheel."  There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
ch  the  community  can  more  rightly  or  wisely  do  than  give  to- 
neglected  members  the  opportunity  of  learning.  In  one  sense, 
gift  is  payment  of  a  debt,  a  part  of  the  education  originally 
ered  ;  in  another  sense,  it  is  an  insurance  againat  a  greater  claim, 
eans  of  relief  to  prevent  the  ultimate  poverty  of  the  whole  family. 
Other  means  of  relief  are  vain,  money  given  during  slack  times^. 
c©  to  increase  wages  are  remedies  worse  than  the  disease.  Th& 
way  to  deal  with  poverty  is  to  put  into  the  poor  man's  hands 
weapons  proved  to  be  effective  against  poverty.  Those  weapons 
alth  and  skill.  Let  then  the  Poor  Law  put  tliese  within  the 
of  every  one  whose  good  intention  is  proved  by  his  willingness 
mit  to  training. 

is  not  the  lea^t  merit  of  the  proposed  plan  that  it  will  bring  home 

idlers  helpful  punishment.     At  present  there  is  little  doubt  but 

e  mass  of  those  ragged,  wretched  human  beings  who  throng  relief 

s  and  hang  about  street  comers,  is  made  np  of  drunkards  and  idlers. 
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There  is  little  doabt  also  but  that  these  imbappj  people  aresuppoctei 
by  the   sentiment  which   provides  breakfasts,  shelters,  and 
doles.     The  sentiment  under  the  circumstances  need  not  be  condei 
The  thought  that  the  beggar  shivering  in  his  rags  may  percl 
be  worthy  and  nn fortunate,  and  that  for  him  there  is  no  place 
refuge  other  than  the  hope-killing  workhouse  or  casual  ward,  is 
be  endured  by  a  brother  man,  so  the  shelter  is  opened  and  the 
is   given.     Vain  is  it  for  the  police  and  the  missionaries  to  warn 
public  that  such  giving  encourages  a  wretched  life  and  makes 
u  means  of  livelihood  ;  common  humanity  will  not  be  content  m 
an   assurance  of  hope  for  the  lowest  o£  its  kind.     If,  therefore, 
were  known  that  the  offer  of  training  in  honest  work  were  opea 
every  one  willing  to  submit  to  kindly  discipline,  there  would  be 
longer  the  same  disposition  to  give  the  dole,  and  one  means  to 
idlers  trust  would  be  removed.      At  last  the  educator  and  the  i 
would  be  face  to  face,  at  last  the  law   and  the  law-breaker 
meet    together.     Too  long   the   idlers,   the    lazy  who    refuse  to 
punctual  or  regular,  the  dissolute  who  riot  in  the  low  lodging-ho 
the  blacklegs  who  sneak   into   other  men's   work,  have   preyed 
society.     They  have  reaped  what  has  been  sown  for  otherSj  they 
.-spoiled  the  good  things  provided,  they  have  corrupted  themselves, 
like  alt  who  do  wrong,  are  themselves  most  wronged. 

The  problem  for  reformers  has  been  how  to  get  hold   of  the 
and  give  him  the  education  he  needs.     Hitherto  it  has  been  impod 
because  of  the  humanity  of  the  public,  but  if  that  humanity  reoei* 
a  new  direction,  if  it  were  enlisted  in  the  desire  to  get  for  the 
and  the  wretched  tbe  honourable  training  of  work,  the  ©ndowmenl 
idleness  would  be  diverted. 

Then  at  last  the  drunkard,  the  lazy,  and  the  blackleg  wooM 
swept  into  the  house  of  correction ;  the  labour  market  and  thecbii 
office   would   be  lightened,    and   tbe  lesson  would    be  enforced 
idleness  has  its  reward !     Law  is  the  great  educator  of  the  igni 
and   the   charge   which    the    idler   may  fairly   bring  against  m 
society  is  that  there  has  been  no  law  by  which  he  has  learnt  the  ( 
of  idleness.     *^  Why   have   you   begged  ?  "      **  Why    not  ?  "  he  i 
answer ;   **  begging  pays  better  than  working,*^ 

If  the  Poor  Law  is  to  do  thoroughly  what  it  attempts  for  thd  d 
bodied  poor,  it  must  close  its  casual  wards  and  give  up  ita  out-id 
Instead,  it  must  open  industrial  training-schools  in  town  aod 
country,  in  which  all  who  will,  may  get  training  in  some  skilly  ^1 
they  receive  honourable  treatment.  The  industrial  schools  will 
deterrent  by  being  educational,  but  every  inmate  will  have  to  sob 
to  the  restraint  necessary  for  order  and  the  performance  of  wi 
Alongside  of  the^traiuiug  schools  it  must  also  establish  hoDses  of 
tion,  in  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  keep,  for  periods  of  accumoliti 
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tliose    wbo    refuse  or  abase    training,      la  these    liouses   of 

tioa  tbe  dbcipline  will  be   severe  j  but   here,  too,  the  processes 

ncation  will  not   be   neglected,  and  the  work  done  will  be   re- 

tive. 

luch  means  tbe  Poor  Law  might  provide  for  tbe  poor  the  means 

£tted  to  enable  them  to  rise  above  poverty,  applying  at  the  same 

spar  to  the  idle.     The  field  left  open  for  charitable  agencies 

large,  and  the  work  well  defined. 

the  first  place,  there  will  be  in  the  workhouses  and  houses  of 
rrcction  a  call  for  the  personal  service  which,  discovering  by  friend- 
ly the  strength  and  weakness  of  character,  will  supply  what  is 
Un^.  Men  and  women  will  be  able  by  books,  l)y  visits,  and  by 
kr,  to  give  assurance  to  all  who  are  for  the  moment  isolated  that 
rjr  are  still  members  of  the  great  human  society,  and  they  will  be 
\iB  to  give  that  individual  education,  without  which  the  best  systems 
lejt  fail  Further  there  will  be  a  call  for  mouoy  to  start  those 
Vliave  been  trained  either  at  home  or  abroad,  some  of  whom  will 
^t  to  be  pot  on  the  land,  sotne  to  be  equipped  with  tools.  The 
toey  now  spent  on  shelter,  food,  and  casual  doles,  rises  to  a  mighty 
IB ;  but  even  this  sam  would  be  absorbed  if  those  who  had  proved 
hemselves  worthy  received  adequate  help.  The  present  system,  or 
•tot  of  system,  has  lowered  the  standard  of  what  seems  necessary  to 
&,  In  the  effort  to  relieve  all,  the  charitable  have  been  content  to 
Ipovide  food  insufBcient  to  8up]X)rt  the  body  and  accommodation 
|tt|ractive  of  self-respect.  How  else  could  a  well-fed  man  ofler  bis 
wing  brother  a  halfpenny  dinner  to  satisfy  his  craving,  or  a  dirty 
Her  bed  in  a  crowded  room  for  his  night's  rest.  A  system  which 
Bd  leave  to  the  care  of  the  charitable  only  a  limited  number  of 
ttnilies  might,  it  may  be  hoped,  evoke  a  charity  which  would  show 
msideration  for  human  needs  and  generously  give  what  is  necessary 
decency  and  health. 


The  AfiED  Poor. 


tjoec 

what  now,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  Poor  Law  attempted  to  do  for 
H>ld  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  the  figures  Bet  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
9oth.  It  has  provided  relief  for  30  per  cent.,  or  for  a  numl>er  nearly 
iproaching  that  figure,  of  all  persons  over  sixty-tive  in  England 
)i  Wales.  Eather,  it  should  be  said  that  it  has  attempted  to 
x>vide  such  relief.  Tbe  87, GOB  who  receive  the  relief  indoors  are 
It  happy,  and  they  have  not  deserved  punishment.  Tbe  majority 
e  women.  They  have  probably  spent  themselves  at  dull  and 
kpaid  work,  they  have  borne  children  and  learnt  fully  the  lesson 
'  sorrow,  they  would  have  enjoyed  in  their  old  age  to  have  their 
lildren  about  their  knees,  to  have  wandered  quietly  in  the  haunts 
their  youth,   and  lived  again   in   the   talk   of  the   young.     The 
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them  suffers  irreparably  in  character. 
'  for  the  character  as  there  is  for  the  person, 
lavish  out-relief  or  by   infirmaries,    although 
Qshouses,  that  the  needs  of  old  age  are  to  be 

proposals  are  that  pensions  be  providedf  and 
een  suggested.  There  is  (1)  that  by  which 
)  compelled  to  save  and  employers  compelled 
ly  at  once  be  put  aside  as  impracticable.  There 
youths,  factory  girls,  farm  labourers — whom 

to  compel,  and  there  are  many  workmen  and 
igers  and  charwomen,  who  have  no  employ? ers. 
reover  entail  an  army  of  oflScials  and  a  system 
[istasteful  to  public  sentiment.  There  ia  (2) 
avings  are  to  be  supplemented,  io  that  any  one 
1  receive  a  pension  of  58.  a  week  at  sixty-fi?6. 
<;heme  is  that  it  would  be  of  only  partial  use. 
*ers,  male  and  female,  who  can  save  nothing 
iry  for  times  of  ill-health  and  trade  depression, 
)uld  still  be  left  face  to  face  with  a  body  of 
or  whom  its  previous  action  by  means  of  the 
>  responsible.  An  iucidental  objection  to  this 
d  bring  about  interference  with  Friendly  Socie^ 
ident  saving  agencies.  There  remains  (3)  the 
State  gives  to  every  citizen  above  sixty-fi?e  the 

Charles  Booth  has  given  this  scheme  the  hononr 
a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society.  He 
cost,  £17,000,000,  would  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
e  the  working  classes  would  receive  back  about 
they  would  pay  in  extra  taxes.  He  shows  further 
loney  would  be  taken  from  one  national  pocket 
bere  would  be  no  prejudicial  result  on  wages,  on 
•ect.  The  objections  generally  urged  against  the 
)uld  paralyse  thrift.  In  reply  it  may  be  said 
induces  saving,  and  that  the  thri^iessness  of 
ed  by  the  thought,  "  What  is  the  good,  if  by 
luxury,  by  giving  up  smoking,  drinking  j  if  by 
ydi  seasons  I  do  secure  the  usual  superannuation 
k  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  it  won't  keep  me." 
)  hope,  and  are  therefore  extravagant.  On  the 
7ho  has  got  a  nest  Qgg^  the  tradesman  who  baa 
ihe  workman  who  has  joined  one  club,  are  all 
r  is  notorious  that  workmen  become  members  of 
3,  and  that  in  tradesmen  the  habit  of  thrift  is  so 
e  destructive  of  habits  which  are  nobler.     It  is 
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furtHer  urged  (2)  that  ^  5s,  pension  is  madequate.  To  which  it  mif 
be  answered  that  in  the  experience  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pensioii 
Society,  it  has  been  found  to  be  adequate,  and  Mr.  Booth  has  si 
the  inexpediency  of  a  larger  pension.  There  are  very  few  who 
not  so  saved  money  or  so  made  friends  as  to  be  able  to  meet  5«. 
3.S.  They  who  have  neither  saved  nor  made  friends  will  prol 
prefer  life  in  the  workhouse.  A  further  objection  is  (3)  that 
who  received  the  pension,  being  thriftless  and  undisciplined,  wc 
simply  abuse  this  accession  of  wealth.  The  answer  to  which  is 
if  they  so  abused  the  pension  as  to  be  unable  to  live  decently, 
would  be  driven  into  the  workhouse. 

But,  according  to  the  principle  of  Poor  Law  reform  which  I  krT 
suggested,  the  question  is — Will  the  adoption  of  this  universal  pennaj^ 
scheme  enable  the  State  to  discharge  the  obligation  to  the  old 
it  has  undertaken  ?     Will  it  reacli  all  the  old  and  make  possible 
them    honourable,    peaceful,    and    self-respectiDg    life  ?      Obvioc 
the  answer  is  "  yes."     A  pension  will  reach  every  one  who  has  s| 
his  days  in  England  by  a  rule  as  regular  and  by  means  as  dij 
as  a  pension  now  reaches   a  Cabinet  Minister.      It  will  not  del 
on  the  judgment  or  favour  of  any  official,  and   as  it  comes 
the  highest  noble   and  to  the  lowest  commoner,  it  will   invol?»] 
neither  the  least  loss  of  self-reapect.      And  further,  if  it  be 
what  then  will  be  left  for  voluntary  effort  ? — in  the  first  place,  it 
be  answered  that  voluntary  effort  has  done  little  for  old  age. 
Friendly  Societies  have  been  able  to  make  no  adequate  provision,! 
the  pension  schemes  in  connection  with  the  Hearts  of  Oak  and 
Oddfellows  have  been  used  by  the  merest  fraction  of  their  meml 
Charity  is  hardly  enlisted,  and  in  three  East-eod  parishes  where 
relief  has  been  abolished  it  has  proved  to  be  vain^  by  continual  ^ 
to  the  whole  of  London,  to  get  the  small  necessary  sum  for  the  and 
pensions  of  100  persons.      But  even  if  5s,  a  week  be  allowed  to 
one  over  sixty-five,  there  will  be  much  more  needed  in  many 
make  old  age  comfortable,  and  there  will  be  some  who  are  past 
at  sixty  years  of  age.      The  Poor  Law  relieves  indoors  annually 
21,;3D5  paupera  between  sixty  and  sixty-five,  and  61,178  outdoors.] 

In  the  provisions  of  needs  such  as  these,  Friendly  Societies 
charitable  bodies  might  etill  find  reason  for  all  their  activities.  Peri 
indeed,  since  the  object  is  more  limited,  and  therefore  more  att 
their  activities  will  be  better  directed,  and  it  will  come  about  thitl 
State  doing  its  part  thoroughly,  voluntary  action  will  also  do  its 
thoroughly.     The  secret  of  the  disorganisation  of  charity  is  wanl 
thoroughness.      If  every  individual  and  every  society  who  und« 
relief  would  first  of  all  aim  to  be  thoroagh,  organisation  would  fol 
naturally.      Organisation  is  the  best  when  it  grows,  and  one  cat 
failure  in  these  modem  days  is  the  attempt  to  invent  organisati^ 
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^  Toe  Sick. 

'Wliat  does  the  Poor  Law  do  for  the  sick  ?  It  provides  medical 
Bprs,  dispensaries,  inlirmaries,  a  fever  hospital,  and  lunatic  asylums. 
Hie  admiDistration  be  good,  the  offi&era  are  men  of  skill»  the  drags 
*eof  the  best,  and  the  infirmaries  aro  fitted  with  every  applifmce  science 
imagine,  and  staffed  with  an  eflQeient  body  of  doctors  and  trained 
!8.  All  ore  at  the  service  of  the  sick,  who  snbmit  tbem  selves  to 
relieving  officer,  and  accept  the  position,  if  not  the  name,  of 
jrs.  Alongside  of  this  Poor  Law  provision  for  the  aick  is  (1) 
provided  by  the  Friendly  Societies,  by  whoso  means,  men  secure, 
le  payment  of  4,s\  a  year,  medical  advice  and  medicine ;  and  (2) 
provided  by  numberless  dispensaries,  genonil  hospitals,  and  special 
itals.  Of  these,  there  seem  to  be  in  London — to  take  those 
entioned  in  the  Charities  R€ffuttr — General  Hospitals,  27  ;  Hospitals 
tlncurables,  15;  Paying  Hospitals,  7  ;  Hospitals  for  Women  and 
Hdren,  28 ;  Lying-in,  7  ;  Fever  and  Small-pox,  10  ;  Consumption, 
!'  Special,  31  ;  Surgical  Aid  Societies,  6  ;  Dispensaries,  52  ;  in  all 
The  number  of  persons  who  in  ono  form  or  another  receive 
there  is  no  means  of  estimating,  but  obviously  some  hundreds 
lousands  must  aDnually  receive  gratuitous  medical  help. 
le  relief  thus  given  has  destroyed  any  chance  for  the  development 
»lf-help,  and  in  no  poor  man's  budget  is  adequate  allowance 
le  for  the  payment  of  skilled  medical  attendance.  That  a 
)r  will  be  provided  is  accepted  as  certain,  and  not  even  the  high 
artisan,  who  has  secured  by  club  payments  medical  care  for  him- 
thinks  it  necessary  to  secure  a  wage  large  enough  to  enable 
to  get  the  same  medical  care  for  other  members  of  his 
ly.  The  service  of  the  dispensary  or  hospital  is  counted  on. 
le  same  time,  the  abundant  relief  which  is  given  does  not  meet 
leceasitiea  of  the  case.  There  are  many  workmen  who  die,  and 
who  are  rendered  incapablej  for  the  want  of  the  skiU  which 
ables  rich  men  to  rise  well  from  their  sick  beds.  The  busy  doctor 
10  is  paid  45.  a  year  for  each  member  of  the  club,  and  Is.  C^/.  a 
m  for  other  patients,  has  to  work  so  hard  for  a  living  that  he 
toot  find  time  to  study.  It  is  a  sad  and  common  experience  of 
ase  wbo  have  friends  among  the  poor  tbat  many  die  who  might  by 
ill  and  nursing  have  been  saved. 

Kbere  are  indeed  skilled  doctors,  the  highest  in  their  profession, 
WL  at  the  Hospitals  or  dispensaries,  offer  free  advice.  But  to  get 
■  advice,  there  is  first  the  necessity  of  '*  begging  "  a  letter,  and 
Sm  there  are  the  long  hours  in  the  waiting-room,  where  the  eick 
k  are  herded,  and  lastly  there  is  an  interview  which  probably  is 
ty  of  a  few  seconds'  duration.      The  hospitals  for  those  who  are 
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univerBal  testimony  of  the  patients,  at  any  rate  in  London  hospital 
ia  praise  of  the  doctors,  praise  of  the  nurseSj  and  praise  of  tb 
management.  But  admission  is,  after  all,  a  chance.  The  hofiptt^ils 
are  not  arranged  in  neighbonrhoods  for  the  convenience  of  the  poor, 
and  Bometimes  favour  fills  the  beds  with  friends,  or  with  "  interesting 
cases,"  who  are  not  in  such  need  as  the  sick  man  who  is  refused. 

The  Poor  Law  dispensary  and  infirmary  are  thus  often  the  one 
resort  of  the  sick,  and  then  on  the  condition  that  the  sick  become 
paupers.  It  is  vain  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  recipients  of 
medical  relief  shall  not  be  paupers.  As  long  as  relief  comes  by  u 
application  to  the  relieving  officer,  as  long  as  the  applicant  has  to 
expose  his  circnmstanceSj  as  long  as  he  feels  the  condescension  of 
those  who  give,  he  cannot  retain  his  self-respect,  and  he  snliers, 
any  rate,  the  pain  and  loss  of  pauperism. 

What,  therefore,  the  Poor  Law  attempts  to  do,  is  not  done, 
poor  are  not  adequately  relieved  in  sickness.     They  are  driven 
institution  to  institution,  they  linger  to  death  in  their  own  rooms, 
tbey  sacrifice,  what  some  value  even  more  than  health,  their 
respect,  and  apply  to  the  Poor  I^aw. 

The  obvious  reform  is  to  remove  the  intervention  of  the  re 
officer.  Let  it  be  every  one's  right  to  get  advice  from  the 
doctor,  medicine  from  the  parish  dispensary,  treatment  in  the 
infirmary^  fever  hospital,  or  lunatic  asylum.  A  parson  and  a  ch 
are  provided  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  parish,  and  every  one 
a  right  to  the  parson's  raiuistrations  and  the  charch*8  service  ;  a  d 
and  an  infirmary  might  be  as  freely  provided  for  the  material  n 
of  the  parish.  The  workman,  counting  on  the  provision  of  raedi 
care,  would  not  then,  as  he  now  does,  count  without  his  host.  He, 
his  wife,  or  his  child,  would  have  the  right  to  apply  in  sickne®  to 
his  own  parish  doctor  ;  he  would  neither  have  to  humble  himself 
beg,  nor  need  he  feel  any  sense  of  obligation  for  a  favour.  He  woi 
get  from  the  *  doctor  advice  or,  if  necessary,  an  order  for  admiaaion 
the  infirmary  or  hospital,  according  to  his  need,  Li  the  case 
patient  being  unfit  to  be  moved,  the  doctor  would  order  for  the  b 
all  necessary  comforts  and  nourishment. 

The  Poor  Law  would  thus  do  well  its  own  part  in  making  p 
for  the  sick.     What  would  be  left  for  the  voluntary  bodies  ? 
ha  pa  the  example  of  the  Poor  Law  might  encourag©  the  aathoriti* 
also  to    undertake   one  duty  and  do  it  well,      ilany  are  at  p: 
inadequately  attempted.     The  arrangements,  for  instance,  for 
country  change  for  convalescents  are  of  uncertain  application.    Gen 
hospitals  and  special   hospitals  compete  with  one  another,  and 
care  which  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  eyes  and  t-eeth  of 
rich  is  not  brought  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  wotking-man 
the  Poor  Law  did  bring  to  all  people  means  of  medicfj  relief  in 
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of  sickness,  voluntary  bodies  could  add  the  Inxuries  of 
and  change  of  air,  or  for  special  cases  tlie  special  skill  of  tk© 
^1  or  medical  hospital.  At  any  rate,  there  is  little  doubt  bnt 
^e  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  relief  would  be  followed  by 
form  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  voluntary  charitable  medical 
baa  fallen* 


The  Children. 


I  Poor  Law,  when  it  is  well  administeredj  does  perhaps  all  which 
JBtem  can  do  for  the  well-being  of  children.  It  provides  schools 
to  any  provided  by  charitable  societies,  it  has  introduced  cottage 
1^  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  remove  all  suggestion  of  pauper 
bitution  life.  It  has  trainbg  homes  for  girls  and  training  ships 
Ekya,  and  it  boards  oot  in  country  villages  the  orphan  and 
bd  children-  Into  these  schools  are  freely  received  the  children 
lows  and  the  disabled,  the  gnardiaDS  taking  especial  paina  to 
ill  concerned  clear  of  pauper  contagion. 

b  education  of  children  in  institutions  can  never  be  satisfactory ; 
^  is  hard  to  say  what  improvement  in  Poor  Law  schools  could 
bct&d  by  any  change  of  law.  As  public  opinion  becomes  more 
gent  the  government  of  guardians  will  become  also  more 
gent,  and  as  Christian  devotion  becomes  bold  enough  to  leave 
belter  of  its  own  homes  and  orphanages,  the  officials  may 
jr  bs  those  of  a  Christian  spirit.  It  is  on  the  increase  of 
edge  and  of  good- will  rather  than  on  law  reform  that  the 
welfare  of  the  children  depends. 


ir  Law  i 


Conclusion. 


fcw  reform  is  a  vast  subject,  and  one  not  easily  to  be  taken 
from  other  reforms.  The  public  mind,  however,  has  been 
I,  and  requires  that  something  shall  be  done.  It  ill  endures 
bowledge  that  the  people  starve,  live  degraded  lives,  and  die 
imt  of  doctors  care.  It  has,  on  occasion  after  occasion,  poured 
Dney  into  the  laps  of  philanthropists  who  have  promised  great 
^  and  now  that  the  great  things  have  not  come,  the  demand  is 
that  the  Poor  Law  remove  the  cause  of  shame, 
D  danger  of  the  moment  is  a  reform  directed  by  sentiment  apart 
knowledge.  During  the  past  fifty  years  Poor  Law  administrators 
iccomulated  experience  of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  would  be 
rous  if,  out  of  good- will  to  the  poor,  the  reformers  were  to 
hice  methods  proved  to  be  hurtful.  Chief  among  such  methods 
ont-relief  and  doles  of  labour.  Again  and  again  they  have 
it  misery  into  families,  and  reduced  the  resources  of  living.  It 
I  be  disastrous  if,  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  poverty,  the  guardians 
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were  encoaraged  to  give  liberal  out-relief  to  the  unemployed,  or  to 
find  them  work  in  municipal  workshops.  Then,  indeed,  would  ifc 
'seem  as  if  history  were  written  in  vain,  and  as  if  generations  of  the  poor 
suffered  in  vain. 

If  any  ojcperienced  administrator  of  relief  were  asked  what  he  moA 
desired,  he  would,  I  suppose,  answer,  '*  to  capture  the  loafer.**  lie 
loafer  preys  on  charity,  robs  the  workman  of  his  work,  and  corrapfei 
youth.  At  present,  he  escapes  the  best  devised  systems  and  the  moak 
shrewd  relieving  officers.  He  is  sheltered  by  the  charitable  pnblie, 
which  provides  him  with  food,  and  insists  on  believing  that  he  nuj 
be  unfortunate,  neglected,  or  injured. 

The  aim  of  Poor  Law  reform  should  be  to  get  hold  of  the  loaftr, 
to  take  him  out  from  among  the  poor,  and  to  confine  him  until  \t 
had  learnt  some  habits  of  punctuality  and  of  work.  It  is  impossiUa 
to  do  this  until  charitable  public  opinion  is  satisfied  that  provinonis 
made  for  every  one  who  needs,  that  the  old  man  who  sweeps  t]» 
crossing  and  shivers  out  his  petition  has  an  adequate  pension,  anci 
might  be  at  home,  and  that  the  unemployed  who  have  no  work  to 
do,  the  cadgers  who  attend  cabs,  the  ragged  creatures  who  sleep  lif 
the  arches,  might  be  learning  a  trade  and  living  in  decency.  Hi 
simple  principle  of  Poor  Law  reform  is  **  thoroughness.**  It 
do  thoroughly  what  it  has  undertaken,  and  not  extend  its  operatbtt 
As  it  has  undertaken  the  care  of  the  old  and  sick,  let  its  care  bl 
thorough ;  as  it  has  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  unskilled,  let  ifc  ^ 
BO  thoroughly  by  making  them  skilled.  At  last  the  public  who  ooi 
protects  the  loafer  will  be  induced  to  leave  him  alone,  and  he,  drim 
by  his  needs,  will  accept  the  correction  which  will  fit  him  to  beoooft 
a  worker. 

Samuel  A.  Barnett. 


MR.  FREEMAN  AND  THE  "QUARTERLY 
REVIEW." 


We  have  but  pointed  out  some  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
errors,  and  we  have  endeavoured,  as  we  pur- 
posed from  the  outset,  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
those,  small  or  great,  which  are  beyond  the 
possibility  of  question." — Quarterly  Beview, 
July  1892. 


I.  General  Remarks. 

3URING  the  last  few  months  most  students  of  English  history 
have  been  reading  with  mingled  sensations  of  amusement  and 
rprise  the  vigorous  attack  made  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly 
iview  upon  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  late  Professor  Freeman. 
ley  have  thought  perhaps  that  a  certain  Nemesis  of  Fate  was  attend- 
g  on  the  steps  of  one  who,  in  his  own  day,  had  been  so  unsparing 
d  capable  a  critic  of  other  men's  work,  and  that  there  was  a  certain 
Brild  justice  "  in  finding  that  the  censor  of  other  men's  labours  was 
uself  not  impeccable.  How  far  this  judgment  is  accurate  may, 
far  as  details  are  concerned,  be  left  for  later  treatment.  Here  it 
ly  suflBce  to  admit,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  critic  has  found  not 
ew  errors  in  Mr.  Freeman's  pages.  These  errors,  however,  are 
'  the  most  part  errors  of  small  and  unimportant  details,  which, 
m  if  multiplied  indefinitely,  would  hardly  afiect  the  value  of  such 
enormous  total  of  work.  In  one  matter  only  does  the  Reviewer  so 
ich  as  attempt  to  lay  hold  upon  an  error  of  the  first  magnitude ;  here, 
.vever,  he  is  very  bold.  He  gleefully  tells  us  that  Mr.  Freeman's 
t)unt  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  is  the  very  crown  and  flower  of 
>  historian's  work ;  and  it  is  here  that  he  claims  to  prove  the  entire 
dequacy  of  Mr.  Freeman's  work.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Freeman 
\  not  merely  erred  in  detail ;  he  is  wrong,  completely  wrong,  in 
whole  conception  of  the  battle.  He  is  wrong  in  the  name 
gives  it;  he  is  wrong  in  the  tactics  he  ascribes  to  the 
glish  hero;  he  is  wrong,  above  all  things  else,  in  his  dis- 
Dution  of  the  English  troops.  There  were  no  palisades  at 
^ings ;  that  which  Mr.  Freeman  takes  as  such  was  no  artificial 
licade  of  ash  and  other  timber,  but  the  overlapping  shield-wall  or 
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Bkield-lront    con  struct  ed    in    true    Teutonic    gpirit,  of  the   bockifls 
borne  on    that  "  awful  day "  by    tlie  long  line   of  English  footmett 
dasbiDg  back  in  this  close  array  the  otherwise  irrsBistible  onset  of  tk 
Norman  horse.      At  this  point  tho   Reviewer  breaks  out  iixio  impis* 
sioned  prose*     He  will  have  no   parleying  with   those  waxen-he 
scholars  who  hold  that  at   Hastings  the   English   troops  took  sbeltar^ 
behind  a  barricade  of  wood  j  but,  "  face  to  face  upon  the  unprotected 
hill  slopeSj'^  he  tells  us  that  they  met  tho  Norman  charge.     Thus, 
quote  his  own  words,  "We  wipe  away  that  libel  upon  'God  s  EngUshmea' 
who  faced  their  foe  on  that  awful  day,  standing  as  man  to  man, 
A  fortress  Harold  wrought ;  but  he  wrought  it  of  flesh  and  blood jj 
was  behind  no  ramparts  that  the  soldiers  of  England  awaited 
onset  of  the  chivalry  of  France."     Such  a  contention,  it  will  at 
be  perceived,  is  very  different  from  any   mere   criticism  of  detail; 
affects  the  centre  and  the  very  heart  of  Mr.  Freeman's  work,     If^ 
conid  blunder  here  in  the   most   carefully   elaborated  passage  of 
whole  history,  he  could  blunder  anywhere ;  his  reputation  for  acet 
would  be  gone  almost  beyond  hope  of  retrieving  it.      But,  as  we 
to  show,  here  at  least  it  is  not  Mr.    Freeman  who  blunders ;  he 
not  gone  a  step  further  than  his  authorities  warrant,   and  it  is 
Reviewer  himself  who  must  bear  the  blame — such   as   it  is — of 
construing  his  French  and  misappreciating  his  evidence. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  we  ought  to  say  a  few  words 
the  article  itself :  it  is  one  of  which,  in  many  ways,  it  is  impoedl 
«peak  too  highly.       It   is   worthy,    and   more  than   worthyj  o£l 
Meview  in  its  younger  and  leaa  responsible  days,   when  it  numl 
amongst  its  contributors  the  Lockharts,  the  Crokers,  the  Gifforda, 
all  the  other  light  '*  auxiliar  troops  "  that  skirmished  on  the  oat 
of  that  great  literary  army  which  is,  if  not  the  first,  at 
second  glory  of  our  English   land  in  the  nineteenth  centnry. 
perhaps,  even  in  those  days,  the  great  Tory  organ  never  proda< 
paper  so  admirably  planned,  ao  skilfully  constracted,  and  bo  bi 
written.     Every  page  shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  scholar  thorot 
acquainted  with  the  minutiae  of  his  subject,  and  familiar  with 
than  one  aspect  of  mediii^val  learning.    There  is  little  that  is 
indefinite  in  its  charges  ;  no  attempt  to   substitute  a    brute  foi 
strength  and   muscle   for  the  delicate  sword-play  of  argument 
reason.    In  the  whole  paper,  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  remark  than] 
flkOiul  tactics  displayed  in  singling  out  the  weaker  parts  of  Mr. 
man's  ontposta  for  attack.     One  by   one  these  petty   outposts 
before  the  critic's  mine,  till  the  reader  trembles  to  think  what 
result  will  be  when  the  central  stronghold  of  the  historian's  W( 
stormed— as  he  sees  from   the   very   first   is   the   critic's  int 
Wilt  it  be  able  to  hold  out  against  so  vimlent  and  capable  a  fc 
must  it  emmble  down  into  irreparable  ruin  ? 
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II.  The  Eeviewer's  Mistakes. 

1.  Now,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Reviewer  himself  conceives  that 
ks  shattered  Mr.  Freeman's  reputation  for  historical  accuracy 
d  judgment.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion — even 
umg  historical  scholars — that  he  has  not  only  convicted  Air. 
Beman  of  a  few  trifling  blunders,  such  as  are  incidental  to  all 
torical  work,  but  also  that  he  has  proved  his  antagonist  to  have 
ed  in  more  than  one  important  matter  which  concerns  the  very 
ance  of  his  work.  In  these  minor  points  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Reviewer  is  generally,  if  not  alwjays,  right.  Doubtless,  Mr. 
•eman  did  misread  128  for  100;  doubtless,  in  another  passage,  he 
lis  type-setter  did  allow  a  three  to  take  the  place  of  a  &ve ;  and 
» where  we  can  well  admit  that  he  did  style  Odo  the  King's 
liciar,  when  he  should  have  written  Geoffrey.  But,  after  all  is 
'.  and  done,  what  is  gained  by  convictiug  the  late  Professor  of 
I  trifling  blunders  ?  They  are  blunders  which  every  prolific  writer 
Dond  to  make — blunders  of  which  Professor  Freeman  was  only  too 
icious  himself.  Time  after  time  did  he  lament — in  print  as  well 
ly  word  of  mouth — the  lack  of  that  gift  of  microscopic  accuracy, 
possession  of  which  he  envied  so  much  in  his  fellow-historian,  the 
lop  of  Oxford.  Those  who  knew  him  best  will  recollect  the  half- 
lorons  persistence  with  which  he  would  complain  how,  even  in  the 
A  important  work,  his  attention  would  go  wandering,  and  *'  east " 
»  from  his  pen  when  he  meant  '*  west,"  the  "  former  "  when  he 
Int  the  "  latter."  Nor  was  he  alone  in  feeling  such  infirmities  ; 
ij  are  common  to  most  writers.  It  is  easy  to  make  much  of  such 
brs ;  far  easier  than  to  avoid  them  oneself.  As  I  shall  show,  with  all 
f  skill,  with  all  his  care,  and  with  all  his  knowledge,  the  Reviewer's 
ipB  abound  in  errors  of  a  similar  kind — errors  far  more  serious 
in  most  of  those  he  ascribes  to  his  opponent.  If  we  were  inclined 
measnre  out  to  him  the  same  unmodified  judgment  that  he  metes 
fr  to  Mr.  Freeman,  we  might  point  to  the  very  central  passage  of 
criticism,  where,  with  an  eloquence  which  is  more  than  its  own 
lification,  he  uses  the  late  Laureate's  words  to  set  off  his  comparison 
Sie  English  at  Hastings  with  the  English  at  Waterloo,  and  rises  up 
I  full  enthusiasm  as  he  paints  the  **  English  ranks,"  now  broken 
I  thin,  once  more  "  closing  up  stubbornly  through  the  long,  slow 
ny  of  that  September  day."  This  is  true  eloquence,  worthy  of  its 
piect ;  it  is  the  climax  of  a  splendidly  written  review,  and  we  should 
nrally  expect  that,  here  at  least,  the  Reviewer  would  put  forth  all 
power  to  see  that  there  was  no  flaw  in  his  work.  A  mistake  here 
juhly  fatal  And  yet  here  a  mistake  there  is  of  the  most  elementary 
L  It  was  not  in  September  that  the  great  battle  was  fought, 
as  we  should  have  thought  that  most  schoolboys  knew,  upon  the 
OL.  LXm.  z 
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feast  of  St.  Calixtus,  October  14.     We  do  not  mentioa  this  blnnir 
in  any  carping  spirit*      Despite  this  little  slip,  the  talent  and 
ledge  of  tlie  lleviewer  are  apparent  in  every  page.  But  we  do  meDtkt] 
it  to  show  Low  easy  it  is  for  inentora— even  when   controlling  a 
limited  field   of  operations — to  go  wrong  on  the   simplest 
Surely  this  might  preach  a  lesson  of  forbearance  towards  the 
errors  of  one  whose  range  of  action  was  so  enormous, 

2.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another  matter,  and  read  what  the  Rei 
Bays  about  ls\v.  Freeman's  theory,  that  Harold  at  Hastings  surrw 
his  camp  with  palisadea  : 

"  Mr,    Freeman's  fortress  ....  incredible  though  it  may  sound 
had  absrilutely  no  existence  save,  as  he  wrote  of  his  predecessor  Thici 
the  pagi?s  of  ronaoiices  like  his  own.  Evpry  alhi^ion  to  this  palisade  throi 

this  hani-fought  day  is  imaginary,  and  imag-inary  alone Of  courso. 

Freeman's  fortress  haij  secured   universal  acceptance.     Its  *  palisades' 

*  barricades '  tir^aire  now  in  every  history We  have  fully 

this  statement  respectinf^  the  '  palisades  *  because  it  ail'ects,  we  shali 
this  whole  story  of  the  battle.     It  is   the  very  keystone  of  >L'.  Freema 
description,  and,  if  reMO\'©d,  brings  with  it  the  whole  e<^lilice  to  the  gr( 

It  is  clear,  from  these  and  similar  words,  that  tho  Reviewer 
more  stress  on  proviog  that  Mr.  Freeman's  palisade  theory  is 
than  on  any  other  part  of  his  paper.      It  is,  indeed,  the  one  d< 
and  important  point  on  which   he  joins   issue.      Other  of  hb 
are  definite,  bnt  not  important ;  some  are  important,  but  not  del 
To  overthrow   the   Reviewer   here   is   to  render   almost    all  that 
says  about  the  battle  of  Hustings  nugatory  ;   for  it  is  all  b&s^d. 
or  less,  on  the  presumption  that  Mr.  Freeman  is  wrong  in  the  mi 
of  the  palisades.     Now,  before  we  come  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Fi 
man  s  accuracy  on  this  point,  let  us  notice  what  the  passage  qt 
above  really  means.     These  words,  if  they  mean   any  tiling, 
that  Mr.  Freeman  invented  the   palisade  ;  or,  at  all   events,  that- 
palisade  formed  no  important    feature  in  the  accounts  of  the 
given  by  the   most   eminent    hi&torians   before  his    date«     Sock^ 
implication  is,  however,  very  far  from  representing  the  true  staUJ 
the  case. 

Practically  the  truth  seems  to  be  as  follows :  In  the  ]iarratir«< 
Hastings  we  may  distinguish  two  periods — that  previous  to  \{ 
and  that  subsequent  to  this  year.  This  date  is  the  watershed  of 
Hastings  theory,  for  it  is  the  year  in  which  M.  Pluquet  published 
first  complete  edition  of  Wace's  *'  Roman  de  Hon."  Previous  to 
publication  we  shall  find,  I  believe,  no  recognition  of  the  part 
by  palisades  in  this  battle ;  after  its  publication  I  doubt  if 
Quartcrlii  Jirricw  can  point  to  any  important  work  dealing  with 
battle  from  which  the  palisade  theory  is  absent.  But.,  to 
examples.  It  is  clearly  impossible  here  to  examine  all  the 
accounts  of  Hastings.  I  mnat  be  content  with  the  three  most  impoi 
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fle  to  which  a  reader  would  nata  rally  turn  if  he  were  in  quest  of  in- 
matioQ  upon  this  subject — Hume's  "History  of  England,"  Lingard's 
liatory  of  England/'  and  Sharon  Turner's  "  History  of  the  Anglo- 
xona."  In  none  of  these  three  works  is  there  any  mention  of  pali- 
3es,  and  the  first  two  writers  contain  no  allusion  to  the  *'  Eoman 
►  Bou"  at  all.  Turner  does  indeed  refer  to  the  **  Chanson  "  time 
ler  time.  But  he  only  knows  it  in  the  fragmentary  form  pub- 
fted  by  Lancelot  in  some  work  that  I  have  never  seen.  He  is 
lisly  far  from  appreciating  its  full  significance  as  a  primary 
Biiority.  The  dates  of  these  histories,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  1761, 
10,  and  1823.  Probably,  if  I  could  refer  to  the  first  edition  of  M. 
ierry's  "  Histoire  de  TAngleterre  sous  les  Normans,''  I  should  find 
imilar  state  of  things.  But  I  can  only  get  access  to  the  English 
lalation,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  enlarged  and  corrected  edition 
1840,  and  not  the  first  edition  of  1825.  So  much  for  earlier 
xints  of  the  great  battle  ;  now  for  the  later  ones, 
ii  1827  M.  Pluquet  published  the  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Dman  de  Eou"  in  two  volumes,  accompanied  with  glossological 
s  and  a  marginal  analysis.  From  this  moment  dates  the 
orical  revolution  to  which  I  refer.  He  annotates  the  crucial 
nge  to  which  the  Qwarterly  Reviewer  makes  such  express 
rence  as  follows :  ''  Les  Anglais  se  retranchent  an  moyen  de 
cliers  et  de  palisades"  (Pluquet,  ii.  205)..  Li  other  words,  he 
lin  these  lines  not  only  a  shield  wall,  but  also  a  wooden  fortifica- 
I.  All  the  scholars  who,  from  that  date,  threw  themselves  so 
oronsly  into  the  fray,  accepted  this  interpretation  without  reserve, 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  their  works.  And  these 
ters  are  the  great  authorities  of  their  time.  Thus,  Lappenberg 
tes  of  the  English  as  "surrounded  with  palisades"  (1840).      So 

Mr.  Taylor  takes  the  passage  in  his  translation  of  1837  ;  and 
Thierry  speaks  of  the  English  as  being  "  fortified  on  all  sides 
h  a  rampart  "  (circa  1835).  Nor  has  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  any 
bt  upon  the  matter;  for,  according  to  him,  **the  English 
«  strongly  fortified  by  lines  of  trenches  and  palisades"  (1860). 
]  lastly,  Sir  A.  Malet,  in  his  metrical  version  of  the  same  year, 
fleiB  the  critical    lines,   "  They  made    them  a  fence  of  bucklers 

wattle- work  well  interlaced.'' 

%  may  of  course  be  pleaded  that  all  this  powerful  array  of  authority 
lid  be  reduced  in  number  from  six  to  one,  on  the  plea  that  all  the 

five  merely  reproduce  one  man's  (M.  Pluquet's)  view.  But 
Plnqnet  was  a  Frenchman,  and  is  understood  to  have  been  assisted 
is  work  by  no  less  eminent  a  scholar  than  M.  Prevost,  the  editor 
'  Orderic  Vitalis."  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  historians  of 
noinence  of  Palgrave  and  Lappenberg  were  not  exactly  the  kind 
eople  to  follow  a  blind  leader  along  an  absolutely  foolish  and 
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emng  path.  Moreover,  even  if  it  were  so,  surely  the  Quarterly  Revii 
might  reflect  that   this  very  fact  proves  the  "  palisade*'  Lnterpreti 
to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  field  when   Mr.  Freeman  be£ 
publish  his  '*  Norman  Conqiieat"    And  even  if  the  Eeviewer  couW 
Mr.  Freeman  to  be  wroog,  it  is  one  thing  to  invent  a  theory 
one's  own  head   without   any   good   evidence,   and  quite  anot 
give  in  your  adherence  to  the  judgment  pronounced  by  every 
scholar  who  had  examined  the  question,  since  its  aspect  was  ei 
changed   by  the   publication   of  Wace's   great  poem.     Conaei 
along  the  line  of  the  old  landmarks  is  of  the  very  essence  of  sol 
criticism — that  is,  conservatism  until  the  critic  is  perfectly  assiifedj 
his  new  theory.      Otherwise,    we    might   witness   editions   sti( 
Bentley's  "  Milton  "  every  year,  and  all  sound  knowledge  would 
in  a  marsh  of  peddling  conjecture. 

We  may  sum  up  in  the  following  words :  Even  if  the 
theory  were  utterly  fallacious,  Mr,  Freeman  can  hardly  be  bli 
very  extravagant  terms  for  following  the   unexceptional  coi 
preceding  historians  since  1827;  for  at  the  utmost  he  merely 
in  their  mistake,   and  the  blame   should  be  proportionately  dit 
among  all  the  ofTenders.     The  literary  Rhadamanthus  should 
the  heaviest  penalty  to  M.  Pluquet,  the  originator  of  the  bh 
who,    as    a   Frenchman,    should  have   known    better    than    to 
translate  his  own  language.     The  lightest  penalty — perhaps  on! 
few  words  of  kindly  warning — should  be  dealt  out  to  the  last 
of  this    erring   flock,   who   had,   it   may  be  reluctantly  and 
on  compulsion,  followed  in  the  tracks  of  the  bell-wether  and  his 
brethren . 

So   much   then    for    Mr,   Freeman's    culpability,    if    the 
theory  is  wrong.     But  what  if  the  theory  is  right  ?      For  right 
wrong  do   not  live   within   the  sole   province   even  of  a 
Reviewer  to  determine.     There  is  a  further  appeal  beyond  his 
and  as  the  fimd  court  decides,  "  of  so  mucb  praise  "  will  the 
student  **  expect  hia  meed.'' 

3.  We  shall  soon  proceed  to  give  reasons  of  every  kind  for  oi 
belief  that  the  Quartcrhj  Reviewer  is  mistaken  in  his  intei 
of  the  question,  and  that  Mr,  Freeman  and  his  predeces80i9 
right.  But,  before  tooching  on  the  evidence  for  and  ai 
theory,  we  had  better  nay  a  few  words  on  certain  a  priori 
mad©  by  the  Reviewer.  With  a  certain  type  of  mind  these  o 
objections  tell  heavily,  and  many  readers,  we  have  no  doobt, 
studying  what  the  Reviewer  has  to  say  on  these  points,  would 
sider  the  question  settled  offhand,  and  would  never  care  to 
the  subject  any  further.  The  Reviewer's  contentions  are:  (1)  tl 
the  English  formed  a  shield  wall,  they  would  never  think  of  ent 
themselves  behind  a  palisade;  (2)  that,  even  had  the  English 
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entrench  themselves,  they  coald  have  got  no  wood  on  the  treeless 
issex  downs  for  constracting  their  palisades.* 

The   Sussex  downs  may  be  long  treeless  reaches  now,  but  the 

lestion  is  not  one  as  to  their  present  state ;  it  is  one  as  to  their 

audition  800  years  and  more  ago.     There  is  nothing  commoner  than 

»  find  an  entire  change  in  the  superficial  aspect  of  a  whole  country 

r  continent  even  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  two : 

"  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree  : 
O  Earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  I 
Thera,  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea." 

'«r  are  Tennyson's  lines  true  of  geological  ages  only  ;  they  are  true 
Lthin  far  narrower  limits.  What  has  become  of  the  primeval  forest 
at  stretched  along  all  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  barely  200 
ars  ago  ?  What,  a  hundred  years  hence,  will  have  become  of  the 
thiess  woods  of  the  Canadian  West  ? 

So,  too,  has  it  been  with  Sussex  and  Surrey.  Twelve  hundred 
!urs  ago  the  great  forest  of  the  Andredes weald  covered  these  twa 
inties  with  one  of  the  most  important  natural  fortifications  in  our 
uid.  It  was  this  long  stretch  of  woodland  waste  that  hemmed  in 
>  victorious  march  of  the  South-Saxon  from  the  eea-coast  northwards, 
i  left  his  the  weakest  kingdom  in  the  days  of  the  so-called  Hept- 
'hj.  Nor  did  its  last  remains  pass  away^till  about  a  hundred  years 
D,  when  the  iron  furnaces,  which  for  so  many  years  had  blazed 
mg  the  Sussex  Weald,  died  down  for  lack  of  fuel,  and  by  reason 
the  discovery  that  coal  was  the  most  economical  fuel  for  smelting 
irpoees.  Barely  200  years  ago  the  Sussex  woodland  had  not  yet 
scome  a  treeless  grassy  waste.  Still  less  can  this  have  been  so  800 
^B  ago.  So  that  in  1066  Harold  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
jpocuring  as  much  wood  as  he  wanted  for  his  palisade. 
Thus  much  for  theory.  As  regards  fact  any  good  English  account 
t  the  battle  will  show  the  part  played  by  the  woods  that  lay  in 
[aro}d*s  rear  at  Hastiugs.  Lingard  says  it  was  "  covered  by  an 
rtensive  wood  "  ;  and  Palgrave  speaks  of  "  the  adjoining  country 
ten  covered  with  wood  and  forest."  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  refer 
im  to  Wace*s  own  use  of  the  word  *'  buisson  "  in  connection  with  the 
tekless  Grantmesnil  vassal  and  his  horse,  or  to  test  this  question  by  a 
ference  to  twelfth-century  authority.     The  Reviewer  has  appealed 

*  a  priori  principles ;  and  to  a  priori  principles  we  have  gone,  though 
B  have  no  lack  of  almost  contemporary  evidence,  which,  strangely 
longh,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  Reviewer's  notice.     Thus,  William 

Poitiers  speaks  twice  of  the  '*  neighbouring  wood  "  :  '*  Locum  edi- 

•  A  separate  article  would  be  required  to  discuss  the  alleged  incompatibility  of  a 
leld-wall  and  a  palisade.  The  question  is  not  what  the  English  ought  to  have  done, 
t  what  they  actually  did.  The  whole  science  of  mediaeval  poliorcetics  was  based 
the  principle  of,  what  seems  to  us,  unnecessary  multiplication  of  outworks.  The 
iewer'a  difficulty  arises  mainly  from  a  failure  to  realise  the  full  force  of  the  plu- 
fect  tenses  (see  pp.  349  and  351). 
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tiorem  praeoccupavifc,  montem  silvee  per  qnam  advenere  vici 
and  Guy  of  Amiens  is,  if  possible,  more  precise : 

•*  Ex  improviso  diff udit  silva  cohortes 
Et,  neraoris  latebris  agmma  pmsiiiant 

Mona  silvae  vicinas  erat  viciDAQue  vallis 

•  «  «  •  « 

Anglis  ut  mos  est,  densatim  prog^redient es 

llsvc  loca  prieripiont,  Martis  ad  officiutu,"— [11.  363-368.] 

Hence,  upon  all  considerations,  the  Reviewer's  contention  falls  t^ 
ground.     Not  only  was  there  a  sufficiency  of  wood   at  hand  \ 
Andredeaweald   for  the  construction  of  any  length  of  barri 
contemporary  historians  insist  upon  the  close  proximity  of 
to  the  battle-field  itself. 

4.  We   must  now  turn  to  another  blander^  of  perhaps  a 
kind.     In  his  eagerness   to   prove  that  a  certain  passage 
refer  to  a  palisade,  the  Reviewer  writes  as  follows : 

**  A  palisade  in  Wace  is  'paliz,*  and  tht*  timber  of  which  it  wiia 
*  inairrieii/  but  neither  of  tlie^^e  terms  k  found  in  his   iiccount  of  the 
It  is  moreover  so  obvious  that  'eaeuz  de  fenestres  e  d'altres  fti;;'  reft 
Bhieldsj  and  not  (us  Mr.  Freeman  rendei*s  it)  to  *  iirm  brirncades  of  aa 
other  timber,'  thnt  one  is  led  to  wnmler  how  he  cfin  have  so  mi 
Here  then,  we  venture  to  tliink^  we  have  at  length  a.  clue  to  hii*  '  trl 
sade.'     He  obtained  the  solo  authorities  that  he  could  adduce  for  t 
ance,  in  the  Line  cji^e  by  mistranBlating  his  French,  and  in  the  other 
construing  his  Latin." 

At  its  best,  the  argument  here  is  somewhat  obacure  and 
follow.     But  it  seems  to  imply  three  things  :  first,  that  **  paKi 
Wace's  invariable  word  for  palisade,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  oti 
secondly,  that  •*  mairrien  "  is  his  invariable  word  for  the  timb 
which  the  palisade  is  constructed  ;    and  thirdly,  that  the  Revi 
furnished  with  at  least  a  few  instances  where  the  two  words  \ 
combination.    For.  if  Wace  ever  uses  another  word  for  palisade, 
do  so  in  the  passage  to  which  the  Reviewer  refers.      So,  t 
''  mairrien,"     Whereas,  if  the  Reviewer  cannot  adduce  some  ] 
where  the  two  words  occur  in  combination,  he  has  no  right 
assume  that  in  Wace  the  two  words  bear  any  relation  to  one  fl 

And  DOW  for  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Wace  does  indeed  use  the  word  **  paliz  "  occasionally,  butj 
careful  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  "  Roman  de  Ron,' 
only  found  the  word  twice.      In  both  of  these  cases  it  is  com 
and  closely  counected  too — with  **  fosse,'*  never  once  with  m« 

•  Of,  too  '*  Ne  dotereat  pel  ne  fonac." 

■*  Emi»ortL»z  mei  eel  fni  dunt  cil  chastels  est  clys." 

*'  De  fosse  e  de  herioun 

E  de  ptl  fist  un  chasteillani, " 

*'  Li  das  *  .  . 

MuBtroel  a  biezi  oloa,  ^forcie  e  ferme 

Be  pet  ((  hericun  de  mur  ede  fos3e." 

''  Rom.  de  Ron,  "  i.  p.  107  ;  ii.  pp.  169. 
Tlie  jtel  a  A<.t/cuh,  or  hedgehog  paliMade,  was  a  palisade  set  with  iron  s 
Addition&l  defence. 


.L 
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!  parez,  dreciez  paliz  "  ;  "  Ke  de  paliz,  que  de  fosse."  His 
vourite  word  for  palisade  is  **  pel,"  a  word  cognate,  it  is  trne, 
fectly  distinct  from  **  paliz." 

s  for  "  mairrien,"  Wace  uses  this  word  in  the  "  Roman  de  Ron" 
:ee  times,  all  in  the  same  passage^  and  always  of  the  same 
It  is  his  word  for  the  more  or  less  elaborately  constructed 
ivhich  Duke  William  had  prepared  in  Normandy  and  carried 
yr  the  purpose  of  building  his  '*  chastel  "  near  Pevensey.  It 
>d  already  shaped  and  squared — wood  pierced  with  holes. (for 
pegs),  and  so  carefully  cut  out  that,  on  its  disembarkation, 
I  day's  work  suflSced  to  run  it  up  into  the  rough  guise  of 
le": 

"  Dune  ont  des  nes  mairrien  jete 

A  la  terre  Tont  traine  .  .  . 

Trestot  percie  e  tot  dole 

Les  chevilles  totes  dolees 

Orent  en  granz  bariz  portees. 

Ainz  que  il  fust  bien  avespre 

En  ont  un  chastelet  ferme 

Environ  firent  un  fosse."— [Lines  6541-6549.] 

t  is  clear  that  even  when  Wace  does  use  the*word  mairrien,* 
it  of  carefally-prepared  timber,  already  hewn  and  shaped,  and 

so  as  to  be  built  into  castellated  form  within  a  few  hours  at 
It  bears  no  special  relation  to  a  palisade, 
astly,  altogether  apart  from  the  above  consideration,  in  the 

of  a  single  passage  where  the  words  "  paliz  "  and  *'  mairrien  " 
)gether,  the  Reviewer  has  absolutely  no  ground  for  his  assertion 
nairrien  '*  is  Wace's  term  for  the  **  timber  of  which  it  (i.e.,  the 
))  was  formed." 

jlaim  then  to  have  convicted  the  Reviewer  of  four  or  six  errors, 
listaken  in  the  date  he  assigns  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
LOugh  a  trivial  error  in  itself,  is  noteworthy  because  of  its 
i  and  the  stress  he  lays  on  less  serioas  errors  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
he  is  mistaken  in  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Freeman  invented  the 
)  theory  ;  mistaken  in  his  assertion  that  Harold,  even  if  he 
to  erect  a  palisade,  could  not  have  found  the  material  for  it ; 
jn  in  stating  that  *'  mairrien  "  is  Wace's  word  for  the  timber 
h  a  palisade  is  made ;  mistaken  in  assuming,  as  he  seems  to 
,  that  *'  paliz  "  is  Wace's  sole  or  even  his  favourite  word  for 
3 ;  and  mistaken  in  implying,  as  his  argument  must  imply,  if 
have  any  force  at  all,  that  there  is  any  intimate  connection 
1  '*  paliz  "  and  **  mairrien  "  in  Wace's  pages.     We  shall  now 

to  show  that  he  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that  there  were 

truth  seems  to  be  that  the  word  "  mairrien "  (Lat.  materiamen)  means 
d  wood,"  •'  hois  de  charpeifterie"  of  any  kind.  By  an  extension  of  this 
it  may  be  occasionally  used  for  any  wood  prepared  for  a  special  purpose. 
•  example,  according  to  Godcfroi,  Wace,  in  an  unpublished  poem,  uses  it 
aking  of  firewood — billets  specially  cut  for  fuel. 
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no  palisades  at  Hastings.      And   in  doing   this  we  fib  all  fortbj 
present  disregard  the  crucial  passage  on  which  Mr.  Freeman 
relied,  and  which  the  Reviewer  says  the  great  historian  has  ent 
misconstrued.     We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  other  and  unmi 
passages,  which  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Wace 
mean  to  represent  the  English  at  Hastings  as  fighting  behiiidj 
palisade.     Hien  we  shall  adduce  corroborative  evidence  from 
sources ;  but,  like  the  Reviewer,  it  is  upon  Wace  t^at  we  shall 
rely.     The  Reviewer's  charge  is  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  mi 
Wace ;  that  Wace*s  passage  refers  to  the  shield-wall  and  not  toj 
palisade.     There  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  discredit  Wace  m 
authority — were  this  the  point,  we  should  have  much  to  say ;  bnki 
contention  is  that  Wace  does  not  speak  of  a  palisade,  bat  o! 
shield- wall,  and    that  Mr.  Freeman  has    misapprehended  the 
Norman  poet's  meaning.     This  statement  will  fall  to  the  ground 
we  adduce  even  one  passage  from  the  **  Roman  de  Rou,'*  in 
Wace    speaks  definitely  of  such  a  construction ;  and  his  tmt 
ness  (though  this  is  not  at  question)  will  be  supported  if  we 
show  that  other  and  more  contemporary  authorities  seem  to  pointj 
the  same  direction.     After  establishing  these  facts  we  shall  exi 
the  passage  on  which  the  Reviewer  lays  so  much  stress,  and  showl 
his   translation  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions   of   the   case, 
Mr.  Freeman's  does.     Thus  we  shall  show  Mr.  Freeman  to  ha?e 
entirely  right  in  the  view  he  took  of  the  whole  question. 

III.  How  THE  Reviewer's  Admission  of  a  **  Fosse  "  at  Hasti 

IF   RIGHTLY    UNDERSTOOD,    INVOLVES   A    PaLISADE. 

The  Reviewer  might  have  avoided  this  mistake  had  he  only  rei 
bered  all  that  is  involved  in  his  own  admission  that  Harold  surroni 
his  camp  with  a  ** fosse"  or  ditch.  For  in  media3val  days  the  word  "fc 
is  used  to  denote  not  only  the  actual  trench,  but  also  its  invarii 
accompaniment  of    mound   and   palisade.     To   hollow   out  a  trei 
implies  the  removal  of  earth;  and  mediaeval  engineers  were  well  ai 
of  the  additional  streugth  imparted  to  a  dyke   by   casting  np 
excavated   soil   into  a  mound  on  the  hither  side.      AccordiDgly, 
constantly  find  the  word  **  fosse,"  coupled  with  **  mur  "  or 
as  in  Wace : 

"Li  dus  .... 

Mustroel  a  bien  clos,  esforcie  e  ferme, 
De-pel  a  hericun,  de  »nur  e  defosge." 


And  again : 


"Turs  de  pieres,  murs  e  fo88€z.*'—{i.  p.  107,  ii.  p.  176) 

"  Tant  i  ad  fait  e  tant  oure 
Ke  depaliz  que  de/oMc."— (11.  1463-4,  ii.  p.  88). 

"  De  tutes  porz  manda  sa  gent 
De  fosse  e  de  hericun 
E  de  pel  fint  un  chasteillur."  -  (ii.  p.  169). 
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**  Issi  ont  lor  cbastels  gamiz 
FoBsez  parez,  dreciez/)aiu." — (ii.  p.  176.) 

"  Aveit  a  ccl  tens  une  fosse 
Haut  G  parfont  e  repare 
Sor  le  fosse  ont  lurricon,'"  &c.  &c. — (ii.  p.  204.) 

So,  too,  we  read  that,  when  the  citizens  of  Placentia  determined  to 
'ortify  their  town  with  a  fosse,  the  ground  was,  as  a  preparatory 
>p,  **  staked  out "  (palificaia).  Accordingly,  the  words  *'  vallum  " 
d  *'  fosse  "  became  interchangeable.  In  Wace  the  citizens  of  Caen 
i**  sar  fossez  '* — i.e.,  upon  the  '*  vallum,"  not  in  the  ditch — to  watch 
te  combat.  Where  William  of  Tyre  writes  **  vallum,"  the  almost 
mtemporary  French  translator  renders  the  word  by  "  fosse  " ;  and 
7ace  himself  does  not  scruple  to  speak  of  a  *'  fosse ''  as  being 
deep  and  high  "  ;  the  height  in  this  last  instance  being  of  course, 
rictly  speaking,  applicable  to  its  overtopping  "  wall,"  *'  vallum,^'  or 
palisade."  Had  the  Eeviewer  only  borne  in  mind  this  almost 
variable  connection  between  the  "  fosse  "  and  the  wall  or  palisade 
It  strengthened  it,  he  would  hardly  have  been  so  positive  in  his 
wrtion  that  there  were  no  palisades  at  Hastings.  Indeed  we  must 
pect  a  wall  or  palisade  in  connection  with  every  "  fosse  "  ;  the  one 
rd  may  be  taken  to  imply  the  other  when  they  are  not  mentioned 
larately,  as  they  are  at  the  great  siege  of  Acre,  where  the 
ristians,  lying  outside  the  walls  with  the  Saracens  surrounding 
m  from  sea  to  sea,  are  expressly  said  to  have  entrenched  them- 
res  in  this  double  manner :  "  Milites  Christi  ....  vallum  modicum 
tatelam  sui  periculi  fodemint  et  de  antennis  et  malis  navium  harraa 
repagula^  prudenter  ac  alacriter  composuerunt "  (**  Oliveri  Scho], 
t.  Reg.  TerrsD  Sancta)  ap.  Eccard  II.  col.  1390  "). 


IV.  Four  Passages  where  Wace  Speaks  distinxtly  of  a 
**Lice'':  t.e.,  a  Palisade. 

The  Reviewer,  however,  neglecting  these  facts,  bases  his  argument 
the  supposition  that  Wace  nowhere  in  his  battle  of  Hastings 
ntions  a  palisade.  But  Wace  does  mention  a  palisade  in  three  or 
IT  distinct  places  under  the  name  of  ^'lices^"  on  one  occasion  practically 
ng  the  very  word  "  paliz,"  Harold,  we  read,  had  carefully  chosen 
rpris)  his  ground  for  the  battle  and  surrounded  it  with  **  lists." 

?n  (II.  p.  306)  : 

"Al  matin  a  I'aube  aparant 

•  *  *  « 

Monta  Heraut  e  Gnert  od  lui. 
Par  els  dons  sunt  dcs  tres  meu 
E  de  lor  lices  fors  issu.' 

Lgain,  in  line  8499,  the  Normans  come  on,  and  **  dreaded  neither 
e  nor  ditch  "  :  **  Ne  doterent  pel  ne  fosse." 
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Still  more  conclusive  is  line  8585,  where  we  read  of  the  grot 

attack  made  by  the  Bigots:  '^The  English  were  opposite  (them)  i 

the  *  lists ' "  : 

"Eogleis  ftirent  encontre  as  lices." 

And  the  Normans  cannot  really  get  at  the  English  ''  till  (line 
they  have  totally  pulled  down  the  *  lists  *  " : 

"  Les  lices  ont  totes  desfaites." 

Now,  what  were  these  lists,  or  *^  lices  ?  "     The  word  is  a 
common  one  in  mediaBval  literature,  and  denotes  the  wooden 
that  were  run  up  on  one  side  of  a  ditch  to  surround  a  camp,  or  i 
the  outworks  of  a  stronghold.     In   mediae val  times,  no  one 
encamped  on  an  exposed  situation  for  any  length  of  time 
erecting  some  such  defences.     Thus,  according  to  James  de  Tt 
at  the  great  siege  of  Damietta  the  Christians  surrounded  their 
with  a  ''list" ;  and  when  the  Saracens  made  their  great  attack, < 
August  30,  we  find  words  that  are  almost  exactly  similar  to  those  1 
in  Wace :    "  Hostes   fidei  ....  fossatum   tandem    tranaientes 
violenter  Ikias  dvntmpentes."    Here,  again,  we  have  the  fosse,  withi 
almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  wooden  outworks  or 

Thus,  from  Wace's  own  narrative,  even  if  we  leave  out  the 
passage  whose  meaning  the  Reviewer  disputes,   we  can  pro?e 
existence  of  '*  lices "  or   palisades   surrounding  'the  English 
Four  times  does  Wace  distinctly  mention  them.    The  fact  is  plain i 
beyond  appeal,  unless  the  Eeviewer  can  impeach  Waco's  authority- 
a  thing  which  he  does  not  venture  to  do. 

V.  Additional  Evidence  from  Benoit  de  Ste.  Mauk. 

Moreover,  there  is  other  evidence  tending  in  the  same  dii 
Benoit  of  St.  Maur  says  that  the  Normans  found  two  great  ol 
in  their  attack  upon  the  English — first,  the  steepness  of  the  hill  i 
which   the   English  were  posted ;  and    secondly,  the  obstacles 
impeded  their  progress  up  this  hill : 

"  Encombros  ert  li  leus.  " 

As  no  historian  mentions  any  other  obstacle  on  the  hill  itself 
the  palisades,  we  can  best  interpret  these  lines  as  referring  to 
rude  barricades  behind  which  the  English  had  entrenched  th< 

VI.  And  from  Strategic  Considerations. 

But  could  the  English  have  ranged  a  shield-wall  along  their  wM 
front  at  Hastings,  even  if  they  had  wished  it  ?  To  begin  with,  h 
they  done  so,  they  must  have  been  set  so  close  that  they  could  I 
have  used  their  weapons  with  any  freedom.     For  the  overlaj^Dg ' 
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9  shields — sacli  as  would  justify  Wace  in  speaking  of  them  as 
fchoat  loophole  or  chink — must  have  necessitated  their  standing, 
b  in  front  of  the  enemy,  but  almost  in  a  column,  or  at  least  a  wedge. 
e  eleventh  century  shield  itself  was  about  the  width  of  the 
cly ;  but  as  it  curved  away  at  the  top  towards  a  circle  and  at  the 
96  towards  a  pointy  it  is  evident  that,  on  the  narrowest  computation,  it 
ist  have  taken  about  three  shields  to  cover  two  men  with  anything 
proaching  completeness.  Accordingly,  there  could  be  no  extended 
ont  if  it  were  really  close  set, •  as  face's  words  imply  that  it  was. 
%  the  most  there  can  only  have  a  loose  array  of  shield-bearing 
amors — which  is  not  what  the  Reviewer  has  in  his  mind,  or  what 
face  and  William  of  Malmesbury  describe— or  there  may  have  been, 
I  was  probably  the  case,  a  few  bodies  of  men  here  and  there  drawn 
p  in  the  traditional  Teutonic  wedge. 
Sach  conclusions  are  warranted  by  a  general  view  of  the  case, 
ut  the  argument  becomes  much  stronger  when  we  consider 
le  military  equipment  of  the  English  army.  What  was  the 
^eat  weapon  used  by  the  Englishman  at  Hastings  ?  With  what 
^pon  was  he  armed  for  the  most  past  when  he  dealt  such  deadly 
>wB  npon  the  Norman  horsemen  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  ?  As 
the  answer  to  this  question  wp  are  left  in  no  doubt.  History  and 
edition  alike  ascribe  his  long  resistance  to  one  weapon,  and  one 
apon  alone,  the  famous  Danish  axe.  William  of  Malmesbury  here 
tn  accord  with  Wace :  ^'Fedites  omnes  ....  cum  hipennibvs"  &c., 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  cites  the  passage. 

Everywhere  in  the  "  Roman  de  Rou  "  the  same  fact  stares  us  in 
5  face.  With  one  exception  every  single  act  of  valour  which  the 
Lglishman  achieves  at  Hastings  is  wrought  with  the  axe  or  the 
tarme.  As  the  Norman  weapon  was  the  lance,  so  the  English  was 
b  axe.  "  The  Normans,"  says  Harold  to  his  brother,  Gurth,  *'  are  good 
jsals,  valiant  on  foot  and  on  horse.  ....  They  have  long  lances 
d  swords,  .  •  ,  .  and  we  have  sharp  axes  and  great  edged  bills." 
few  lines  farther  on  we  read  that  the  English  were  armed  with 
kache  or  gisarme,"  "  with  axes  and  well-cutting  gisarmes."  Harold's 
m  special  friends — the  corps  d'dite  of  the  English  army — are  accoutred 
ith  sword  and  shield ;  and  in  addition  to  this  they  have  hung  "  great 
itchets  on  their  necks,  with  which  they  could  strike  doughty  blows." 
fhenever  a  special  deed  of  valour  is  to  be  credited  to  an  English- 
m — with  one  exception — it  is  due  to  the  axe  he  bears.  And  now 
lat  were  these  axes  that  dealt  such  deadly  destruction  on  the  Norman 
ight  ?  As  to  this  we  are  left  in  no  doubt.  Time  after  time  does 
jice  call  them  *'  great  axes."  The  head  alone  in  one  instance  was 
X)t  in  length.  And  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  out  of  about  twenty  axes, 
resents  all  except  some  three  as  having  long  handles.  Hardly 
r  do  we  find  in  the  tapestry  the  short  axe  for  one  hand.     If,  then, 
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the  great  English  weapon  was  the  long  two-handed  axe,  how  coaldik 
Englishman  who  wielded  it  form  the  shield  wall  in  the  ordinary  sen 
of  the  term  ?    Where  was  the  third  arm  with  which  to  hold  the  shield 
its  place  ?  Wace  tells  us  plainly  that  this  conld  not  be  done.    **E' 
one,"  he  says,  "  who  wished  to  strike  with  an  axe  had  to  hold  it 
his  two   hands ;    he   could   not  cover  himself  with  his  shield  if 
wanted  to  strike  a  free  blow.     He  could  not,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
a  good  blow  and  cover   himself  at   the   same   time."  *     So  that 
English  axeman — and,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Wace  both 
the  strength  of  the  English  army  consisted  in  its  axemen — was 
less  at  Hastings,  and  hence  could  not  have   formed  the  shield- 
even  had  he  desired  it.     Before  these  decisive  words  the  Keviewei 
theory  of  an  extended  shield- wall  vanishes  like  smoke.    If  Wace  is 
authority — and  the  Reviewer  does  not  challenge  his  authority 
(he  charges  Mr.  Freeman  with  misinterpreting  him) — the  qnestioa 
settled   once  and   for   all.       There   was    no  extended  shield-wall 
Hastings. 

VII.  Examination  of  the  Crucial  Passage  from  Wace. 

Before  coming  to  this  part  of  our  task,  it  was  necessary  to  si 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  whatever  the  meaning  of 
particular  passage,  wo  have  ample  evidence  apart  from  it  that  Hawl 
had  surrounded  his  army  with  a  palisade. 

•'  Geldons  cngleis  baches  porloent 
E  gisarmes  qui  bien  trenchoent ; 
Fait  orent  devant  els  escuz 
De  fenestras  e  d'altres  f uz, 
Devant  els  les  orent  levez 
Comme  cleies  ioinz  e  serrez  ; 
Fait  en  orent  devant  closture 
N'i  laissierent  nule  jointure 
Par  one  Normant  entr'els  uenist 
Qui  descbnfir6  les  volsist. 
D'escuz  e  d'ais  s'auironoent  .    .    - 

Issi  deffendre  se  quidoent. 

"The  English  peasants  were  carrying  axes  and  bills  with  well-edge 
blades.  Before  them  they  had  made  shield-Flike  defencejs  of  ash  trees 
other  kinds  of  wood.  [Yes]  before  tliem  nad  they  raised  these  defe 
(lit.  t/i^7n)j  clo&e  set,  and  tightly  joined  together  like  hurdles:  of 
defences  (lit.  of  them)  they  had  made  before  them  an  enclosure  ;  and  tJien 
they  left  no  aperture  by  which  the  Normans  could  come  amongst  them— ^ 
Normans  who  wished  to  rout  them.  With  [these  hurdle-like]  shieldsi 
with  planks,  were  the  English  encompassed  round,  thinking  therewith 
defend  themselves." 

*  "  Hoem  qui  od  hace  velt  ferir 
Od  ses  dous  mains  I'estoet  tenir 
Ne  poet  entendre  a  sei  courir 
S'il  velt  ferir  de  grant  air 
Bien  ferir  e  courir  ensemble 
Nc  poet  Ten  faire,  vo  me  semble." 

"  Roman  de  Rou,"  11.  8631-7 


3  asually  made  of  linden  or  of  elm,  ash  being  in  medisBval 
>  the  specific  wood  for  spears ;  (3)  to  render  *'  fenestres " 
i^h  it  were  singular;  (4)  to  sappose  that  the  poet  has 
1  an  elaborate  comparison  between  a  shield-wall  (formed 
'  overlapping  or  slightly  touching  bucklers)  and  hurdje-work  ; 
}regard  his  change  of  tenses,  and  translate  the  imperfect  as 
it  did  not  differ  from  the  pluperfect ;  and  (6)  to  reject 
}lain    statement   that    the    English  were    surrounded  with 

"  Fait  orent  devant  els  escnz 
De  fenestres  e  d'altres  fuz." 

,"  according  to  the  Reviewer's  construction,  stands  for  "  mis/' 
such  word  :  "  they  had  put  before  them  shields  of  ash  and 
>ods."  In  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  **  Chansons  de 
he  most  usual  word  for  this  action  is  "  mettre  "  :  thus,  in 
>f  Bordeaux  "  Carlos  rides  against  Gerard — "  Sou  escu  avant 
ad  the  same  formula  is  repeated  on  pages  26  and  62.  Of 
lany  other  similar  verbs,  such  as  "  pendre/*  **  lever,"  **  tenir," 
Dften  used  ;  but  never  *'  faire."  In  the  one  passage  where  we 
Lear  contemporary  description  of  the  shield- wall,  written  first 
,  and  in  a  few  years  translated  into  French,  we  find  the  word 
hosen  to  describe  this  manoeuvre  : 

-adus]  Tam  ipse  quam  sui  de  equis  descendentes  et  facto  pedite 
;  est  Teutonicis  in  surnmis  necessitatibus  bellica  tractare  negotia, 
lypeis,  gladiis  cominus  cum  hostibus  experiuntur." 

he    twelfth-century   translator  renders,  *'Lor8    descendirent 

chevaux,    ils    mistrent    les    escuz    devant    et    tindrent    les 

9sp6es"  ("William  of  Tyre,"  1.  17,  c.  iv.).     Accordingly,  we 
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ash  ?  The  use  of  "  ash  "  in  this  connection  would  be  as  Strang? 
as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  shields  made  of  "  spear- wood ;  **  for  the  aak 
is  emphatically  the  word  for  **  spear- wood  "  in  almost  all  ti]*'(]i  - 
**  Chansons  de  Geste.'*  Taillefer  himself  might  have  bran 
an  ash-wood  spear  as  he  rode  to  strike  the  first  blow  agaiL  i 
English  at  Hastings,  for  it  is  the  word  employed  to  denote  the  sptar 
in  the  famous  **  Chanson  de  Eoland/*  which  he  sang  at  his  death: 

"Cez  baDstes  de  fraisne  et  de  pnmier  "  (L  2539 '1. 
'*  Tient  sa  haate  fraisnine  "  (1.  720). 

So,  too,  in  the  great  '*  Chanson  d'Aliscans/*  we  read  of  "  Mainb 
hante  ,   .  .  de  fraisoe  ■ '  (I.  30L>1),  and  of  Baudus's  spear:  *'Haoteo|r] 
de  fraisne."     Many  other  instances  could   be  adduced,  but  tliesc 
perhaps  enough.      Shields,  on  the  other  hand,  were  generally  madei 
linden- wood  or  elm.     ThuSj  in  the  world-old  song  of  **  Beowulf** 
have   constant  reference  to  the  bucklerd  of  yellow  linden-wood  ; 
in  the  venerable  English  poems  on  the  battles  of  Maldon  and  Bi 
burh  the  shield-wall  is  always  composed  of  the  same  materiah    A 
centuries  later  the  finest  shields  appear  to  have  been  constructed  of  i 
So  in  '*  Alificans  "  we  read  :   '*  Tant  escu  a  ormier,"  and  **  Escu  qui 
paint  a  ormiers;'     AccordiDgly,  the  probability  is  largely  in  favoar 
translating  ''  Escus  de  fenestres,"  not  as  "  shields  made  of  ash  * 
is,  of  spear-wood — but  as  **  shield-like  defences  made  of  ash-ti»?€fi,"* 

(3)  If  "  fenestres  "  does  refer  to  shields^  why  is  it  in  the  plural  ?  Wl 
should  not  speak  of  a  ship  of  oaks  (heart  of  oak),  even  though  mi 
oaks  go  to  the  construction  of  a  single  ship.  Certainly,  we  shoi 
never  speak  of  a  shield  or  shields  of  ashes,  where  one  tree  might  mahl 
many  shields.  If,  however,  the  poet  is  speaking  of  a  rude  barncadcij 
the  plural  is  natural  and  correct,  for  it  could  be  formed  of  actual  ash- 
trees. 

/^  |\  **  Devant  els  les  orent  levez, 

^  ^  Comme  cleies  Joinz  e  Berrea." 


How  could  shields  joined  together  look  like  hurdles,  and  have 
joint  or  crevice  ?  The  shields  could  only  touch  at  or  towards  the] 
edge;  and  here,  in  bo  far  as  they  find  to  the  circular  shape,  weknat] 
from  Euclid  that  two  circles  can  only  touch  at  one  point.  Bat  •] 
defence  made  of  twisted  boughs  and  logs  would  look  very  fairly  likew 
continuous  line  of  hurdle-work ;  and  indeed  Godefroi  quotes 
instance  where  "  dleies  "  bears  this  meaning — that  of  "  barricade*' 

*  I  have  rendered  **  fenestres  **  **  allies,''  in  deference  to  the  umver?:i  I 
all  earlier  scholars — the  Reviewer  included.    Personally,  I  doubt  the  ren* 
fenetre  —  fmxinus  by  any  hiw  of  philological  chiuif^o  ?    Certainly  no  dictions 
hnve  cousnlted  from  Godefroi  to  Littrt?,  allows  any  such  meaning.     Can  ' 
"  fenetres  "  here  in  the  plural  for  "window-work,'*  **  lattice-work  "  genpr^"' 
another  almost  contemporary  poet  speaks  of  the  ornamentation  of  a  gi 
trifoire"~i.e.^   *' triforinm  work/'   ("  opUB  triforiatum ")  ?    In   this  cu^ 
would  Lave  a  kiiid  of  generic  force. 


these  defences  (lit.  *  of  them  ' — "  en —  ")  an  enclosure  (or 
or  did  they  leave  in  it  ("  i ")  any  jointing  by  means  of  which 
ans  who  wished  to  rout  them  might  come  amongst  them." 
tly,  Wace  is  no  rhetorician,  but  a  very  plain  speaker.  Is  it 
that,  if  he  wished  to  mention  the  shield-wall,  he  would 
juch  a  simple  thing  four  times  over,  and  this  decresc&tidOf 
',scendo  winding  up  with  the  strange  anti-climax  of  the 
atement  after  eight  lines  of  ornate  description?  Surely 
»e  says  that  the  elaborate  description  must  refer  to  an  elaborate 
)U8  defence,  more  especially  as  he  concludes  by  telling  us 
English  were  surrounding  themselves  with  **  planks  "  and 
Such  a  theory  is  not  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of 
stry.  The  barricades  may  or  may  not  have  covered  the 
my ;  but  in  any  case  we  may  suppose  that  they  were  more 
constructed  in  front  of  the  shieldless  axemen ;  while  they 
)  been  less  elaborate,  or  altogether  absent,  where  the  English 
ught — as  in  the  Tapestry  we  see  him  fight — with  spear  and 
The  two  accounts  do  not  contradict ;  they  supplement  each 


I.  Explanation  of  Wage's  Palisade  from  Parallel 
Passages  in  Wage's  Writings. 

these  considerations  it  may  be  added  that  Wace  himself,  as 
in  other  poems,  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  con- 
of  a  wooden  fence  was  a  common  military  artifice.  He  has 
it — not  the  shield-wall,  but  the  wooden  barricade — more  than 
I  in  terms  closely  resembling  those  he  uses  in  this  passage, 
e  in  mediaeval  literature  we  j?et  the  same  thingf  depicted  at 
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us  tnrn  to   Wace  himself  for  an  account  of  the  same  manoeam 
(Brut,  i.  17): 

**  L'ost  fait  clore  tot  environ 
De  bon  fosse  k  hericon 
N'i  laissa  que  sol  treis  entrees 
E  celes  furent  bien  gard6es." 

This  is  an  exact  parallel  to  his  account  of  Hastings,  even  down  to 
the  "  three  gateways  '*  on  which  the  Reviewer  lays  so  much  stress. 
The  three  entries  doubtless  corresponded  in  both  instances  (not  as  tha 
Eeviewer  seems  to  make  Mr.  Freeman  think)  to  three  entrenchmentB, 
one  behind  the  other;  but  to  three  barricades,  one  defending  the  van, 
one  the  rear,  and  one  the  centre  of  the  army.  Notice  too  how  in. 
this  passage  the  "  fosse  "  includes  a  palisade — "  bon  fosse  A  kerum.* 

Still  more  to  the  point  is  another  of  Wace's  descriptions — the  om 
where  he  makes  Arthur  enclose  not  himself  but  his  enemy  (ii.  48) ; 

"  D'une  part  fist  le  bois  tranchier 
Et  bien  espessement  plaissier 
Arhre  sor  arhre  trarerser 
E  tronc  sor  tronc  fist  encroer. " 

Here  then,   in  another  of  Wace's  poems,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
doubt,  we  have  a  net  or  hurdle-work  of  trees  and  trunks,  and  it  is 
the  light  of  these  two  passages  that  we  must  read  the  same  poetfl 
account  of  the   Hastings  barricade,   and  not  by  the  light  of 
imaginary  shield-wall — a  theory  which  does  not  fulfil  half  the 
ditions  of  the  case. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

With  these  words  we  must  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We  haiv 
shown  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  been  mistaken  in  five  or 
of  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  against  the  theory  of  the  palisades. 
Apart  from  this,  we  have  shown  that  Wace  in  four  passages^ 
passages  perfectly  distinct  from  the  main  one  upon  which  Mr.  Freemia 
chiefly  relies — makes  clear  and  unmistakable  allusions  to  a  ^'palisade 
or  '^  lice  " ;  and  that,  even  setting  this  aside,  the  theory  of  some  suck 
construction  is  involved  in  the  "  fosse "  with  which  even 
Reviewer  admits  that  Harold  surrounded  his  camp.  Then  we  haft 
taken  the  disputed  passage,  and  shown  that,  whatever  may  be  iSOk 
precise  meaning,  it  contains  words  and  phrases  which  cannot  be  inte^^ 
preted  as  referring  to  a  shield-wall ;  whereas,  if  we  take  it 
referring  to  a  rough  palisade  or  outwork  of  wattled  timber,  we  gfll 
perfect  sense.  Lastly,  we  have  shown  that  Wace  in  two 
passages  speaks  of  a  similar  construction  in  somewhat  similar  tennr 
From  all  this  it  appears  to  be  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Freeman  wft 
perfectly    justified    in    following    Lappenberg,    Thierry,    Fdlgrsfi 


[r.  Freeman  says  be  did.  This,  of  coarse,  is  not  a  matter  pf 
to  which  the  one  side  can  be  proved  right  and  the  other 
It  admits  of  no  such  treatment,  though  it  would  not  be  hard 
the  Reviewer's  arguments  point  by  point.  He  doubtless 
own  view  firmly.  But  this  does  not  prevent  Mr.  Freeman's 
n  being  the  right  one,  and  in  any  case  it  is  a  matter  of 
e  only — incapable  of  plain  decision.  We  ought,  however,  to 
we  are  assured  on  very  good  authority  that  the  Reviewer 

have  quite  misapprehended  Mr.  Freeman's  ideas  as  to  th& 
of  the  unarmed  troops  and  the  effect  of  their  rout  upon  the 
of  the  day.  Harold,  according  to  Mr.  Freemau,  did  not 
I  rude  levies  on  the  right  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
onset.  Mr.  Freeman  distinctly  states  that  these  raw  levies 
tected  by  a  small  hill  on  which  Harold  had  set  (regular) 
id  by  a  ravine.*     So  that  the  Reviewer's  remarks  on  Harold's 

generalship  fall  to  the  ground.  Added  to  this,  in  any 
battle  was  not  won  at  this  part  of  the  field,  but  at  the 
^nd  the  Reviewer  is  entirely  mistaken  in  speaking  of  the 

as  "  having  turned  the  English  right."  Mr.  Freeman 
such  thing.     According  to  him,  the  battle  was  fought  and 

at  the  centre,  not  on  the  right  wing.     The  culminating- 
the  battle  was  not  the  turning  of  this  wing,  which  was  not 
all  in  any  special  sense,  but  only  shared  the  general  flight 
defeat  of  the  centre. 

ticlej  appearing  as  it  does  in  the  Quarterly  Beview,  is  without 
re.  But  rumour  has  already  assigned  it — though  seemingly 
uthority — to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  English  historicalf 
»f  the  younger  generation,   a  scholar  of  whom  it   may  he 
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light  upon  much  that  was  dark  and  doubtfah     The  paper  tinder  cob- 
sideration  is  characterised  by  many  of  the  strongest  attributes  of  ii»j 
writer  in  question.    It  has  the  same  independence  of  thought,  thei 
originality  of  treatment — an  originality  which  often  leads  the  auliorl 
question  the  most  venerable  theories — the  same  sturdy  determinatiool 
take  nothing  at  second  hand,  and  to  accept  no  theory  without  examifli'^ 
tion.    It  has  somewhat,  too,  of  the  more  debatable  characteristics  of  1 
same  writer — a  slight  tendency  to  acridity  of  argument,  and  peri 
as  we  have  shown  above,  a  tendency  to    assume  that   the  si 
explanation  of  a  subject  Is  the  true  one,  even  when  this  expkoj 
most  manifestly  fails  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
excess  of  originality  has  its  own  defects,   and   almost  of  m 
leads  its  possessor  to  occasional  mishaps,  as  it  has  so  often,  in  comliil 
tion  with  other  qualities,  led  him  on  to  undisputed  victory. 

We  trust  that  in  the  above  remarks  we  have  said  nothing 
lated  to  impugn  the  real  value  of  the  Reviewer's  criticism.   We  havf  l 
the  slightest  intention  of  detracting  from  the  merits  of  averyrei 
able  article — an  article  fall  of  learning,  full  of  ability,  full  of 
excellent  writing  :  a  very  model  of  its  kind.      We  admit  to  thfl 
that  the  Reviewer  has  succeeded  in  pointing  out  a  number  of 
in  the  detail  of  Mr.  Freeman's  works.      For  this  we  render  him 
sincere  thanks,  as  we  do  not  doubt  ilr.  Freeman  would  do  were 
alive.     To  ^In  Freeman  **  truth  "  was  the  one  object  of 
study,  and  he   would  never  have  borne  a  grudge  against  thoae 
pointed  out  his  own  mistakes.     His  only  antagonism  was  towards 
arrogance  of  ignorance  that  tried   to   pass   itself  off  for  knowli 
The   Reviewer  has   earned  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  Enj 
history  by  pointing  out  the  mistakes  in  Mr.  Freeman's  work, 
mistakes  we  were  all  prepared  for.     Ko  one,  as  Mr.  Freeman 
-Lave    been    the    first  to  allow,   could   write    from   8000  to  WJ 
pages  of  historical  work   without   occasional  slips.     The   wondc 
iihat  the  slips  detected  are  so  few  and  so  trifling.     A  man  need 
blush  in  perpetuity  because,  following  the  document  that  lies 
him,  he  Las  called   William    Rufus    *'  King  of    England/  • 
if    he   had    only  taken  a   journey  of  100    miles    to    see    a 
manuscript  of  which  ho  had  an  ofEcial  copy  before  him,  he  she 
have  called   him,  **  King  of  the  English/'  or  because  in  the  midst 
countless  references  to  Domesday  he  has  now  aud  then  mistakes 
exact  purport  of  a  phrase,  or  the  exact  identity  of  a  name, 
little  errors  would   certainly   be   better    away,    and,   thanks  to 
Reviewer,  we  can  now  remove  many  of  them  from  our  copies  of  i 
Norman   Conquest,      Doubtless,   others  still  remain.     To  show 
difficult  it  is  always  to  be  entirely  accurate  in  the  statement  of 
we  have  pointed  out  that  the  Reviewer  himself  has  found  it 
•  An!  c'-cn  hrc  M**.  Freeman  called  attention  to  the  strangeneij*  of  the  |)hn0S. 
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)  to  maiataia  anything  like  historical  accuracy,  even  for  the 
f  pages  which  he  devotes  to  correcting  Mr.  Freeman's  blunders. 
e,  at  least,  he  was  thrice  bound  to  walk  warily.  And  yet  we 
e  pointed  out  eight  mistakes,  and  these  not  mistakes  of  detail,  but 
ital  errors,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages.  These  mistakes,  how- 
r,  do  not  detract  from  what  is  really  valuable  in  the  article  as  a 
ole. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  history,  as  in  all  other  human  work,  we  can 
rer  hope  to  attain  absolute  accuracy,  however  much  we  strive  for 
Despite  all  our  care,  errors  will  creep  in ;  our  judgment  tuill 
asionally  go  astray ;  our  knowledge  ivill  be  defective.  We  must 
up  with  these  things  as  incidental  to  human  weakness,  remem- 
iDg  that,  were  it  otherwise,  the  first  historian  would  be  the  last ;  for 
77onld  register  the  whole  truth,  and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
ering  his  work.  As  it  is,  we  have  all  been  but  working  masons 
ne  great  building,  each  constructing  his  little  comer  in  the  great 
iple  of  Truth.  Here  and  there,  for  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst 
ng  us,  there  must  arise  a  later  workman  who  can  improve  our 
y  portion  in  detail,  if  not  in  general  plan.  It  is  well  that  things 
Id  be  so.  They  teach  us  a  lesson  of  humility  ;  and  we  have  the 
olatlon  that  at  all  events  every  genuine  alteration  helps  to  make 
Temple  of  Truth  more  perfect  than  Vefore.  Let  us  be  thankful 
ftve  had  a  hand  in  erectin^f  the  smallest  part  of  such  a  building, 
not  repine  at  learning  our  own  imperfection ;  remembering  the 
[s  of  our  greatest  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 

'ruth,  indeed,  came  once  into  the  world  with  her  divine  Master,  and 
%  perfect  shape  most  glorious  to  look  on.  But  when  He  ascended,  and 
)OStles  after  Him  were  laid  asleep,  th«n  straight  ai'ose  a  wicked  mce  of 
rers,  who,  as  that  story  goes  of  the  Egyptian  Typhon,  ....  took  the 
1  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time  ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth, 
IS  durst  appear,  ....  went  up  and  down  gathermg  up  limb  by  limb 
s  they  could  find  them.  We  have  not  yet  found  them  all,  Lords  and 
ions,  nor  ever  shall  do  till  her  Master's  second  coming :  He  shall 
together  every  joint  and  member,  and  shall  mould  them  into  an  im- 
,1  feature  of  loveliness  and  perfection." 

T.  A.  Archer. 


SHAKESPERES  "JULIUS  CJESAR."* 


NO  part  of  history  is  more  deserving  of  study  than  that  meet 
point  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world  which  is  depicted 
Shakespere's  '*  Julius  CaBsar."  Inasmuch  as  it  gathers  np  theo 
trast,  and  brings  out  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  hon 
thought  and  aspiration  as  it  preceded  and  succeeded  the  coming 
Christ,  it  may  be  called  a  revelation  aarto  the  meaning  of  all  hisio 
And  though^  I  suppose,  Shakespere  knew  less  of  the  career  of  Ob 
than  almost  any  reader  of  our  day,  he  may  teach  the  most  letn 
to  understand  the  man  and  the  time.  The  divination  of  gee 
forms  the  best  introduction  to  the  laborious  work  of  the  student,  i 
those  who  stop  at  the  introduction  know  the  work  better,  in  lO 
respects,  than  those  who  omit  it. 

Julius  Caesar  has  been  called  by  an  English  historian  "I 
greatest  name  in  history."  I  suppose  Dr.  Merivale  meant  that  I 
only  name  to  which  that  superlative  would  seem  more  fitted  mnflt 
considered  apart,  as  belonging  to  a  world  more  mysterious  than  tl 
of  history.  Certainly  the  only  name  equally  commemorated 
modem  languages  is  that  of  Christ.  Over  the  whole  of  Austrii  i 
the  whole  of  Eussia  the  monarch  is  still  "  the  Caesar  " ;  and  CtewH 
is  an  expression  carrying  its  definite  meaning  to  every  ear.  1 
gather  up  under  the  name  that  spirit  of  external  rule  which  is  ■ 
remote  from  the  influence  of  Christianity  ;  we  are  apt  to  connect 
with  ideas  of  oppression  and  of  self-centred  ambition,  such  as  fir 
the  most  complete  antithesis  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  But  we  ■ 
trace  these  associations  rather  to  the  many  successors  of  the  gR 
man  who  first   bore  it    than    to  anything  in  his  own  character 

♦  A  lecture  to  the  St.  Andrew's  Club  for  Women. 


9  glow  of  his  genius.  He  makes  the  very  emphasis  with 
according  to  Plutarch,  Artemidorus,  the  Greek  who  tried  to 
1,  insisted  that  the  paper  was  of  importance  to  him  a  reason 
iefening  its  perusal. 

'*  O  Csesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer  :  read  it,  great  Caesar." 

touches  us  ourselves  shall  be  last  served/*  is  CaBsar's  reply. 
b  may  be  regarded  as  a  fine  Pagan  rendering  of  that  sublime 
)f  the  Pharisees :  "He  eaved  others,  Himself  He  could  not 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  only  line  in  the  play  in  which 
ere  has  allowed  himself  what  we  may  call  a  touch  of  personal 
on  for  his  hero,  and  though  it  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
foundation,  it  has  the  truth  of  poetry  in  condensing  the  pur- 
history.     Had  Caasar  m.ade  the  use  of  his  victory  that  Sulla 

he  struck  down  every  possible  foe  and  encircled  himself  with 
»sphere  of  terror,  he  might  have  lived  inaccessible  to  the 
)f  the  assassin,  and  known  a  prosperous  old  age.     But  per- 

assassins  were  his  best  friends.  The  name  Cccsarism  conveys 
ig  as  to  the  temptations  of  absolute  power  which  no  study  of 
ided  on  the  threshold  of  such  power  can  confute.  "  It  is 
bt  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder,"  says  Shakespere's  Bnitus, 
lat  scientific  truth  I  know  not ;  but  the  words  have  that 
rand  simplicity  which  make  his  most  audacious  inventions 
i  fitter  vehicle  for  truth  than  the  most  accurate  metaphors 
r  men.  We  cannot  verify  the  warning  from  the  history 
r  because  he  knew  no  bright  day.  A  morning  of  obscurity 
afternoon   of  storm  was  all    that  was  gi'anted   him ;    when 
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th&t  is,  when  it  drops  all  those  limitationd,  those  reuundere 
spoesibility,  which  holdiog  m  germ  the  possible  rebuke  of  tiie 
hour,  possess  the  tra©  appeal  for  awakening  self-rebuke.  If 
highest  goodness  the  conscience  speaks  clearest  wheo  it  has  no 
echo,  all  lower  forms  of  virtue  are  apt  to  tind  the  still  small  vc 
that  case  stifled  by  the  din  of  the  world.  Imperfect  human 
mostly  need  a  conscience  without  to  awaken  the  conscience  w\x 

How  Cicsiir  would  have  borne  the  SDpreme  trial  of 
authority  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  rose^ 
the  ordinary  temptations  of  a  career  of  almost  unvaried  sue 
consistently  than  any  on©  with  whom  we  can  possibly  compar 
Set  him  by  the  side  of  Napoleon,  for  instance.      Of  course 
some  cruel  things  that  Napoleon  could  not  have  done  ;  CI 
would  be  an  even  poorer  attempt  than  it  is  to  follow  the 
Him  wlioae  title  it  commemorates,  if  it  were  possible,  in  its 
millennium,  to  ignore  its  spirit  as  did  those  to  whom  it  was 
unknown.      But  Caasar  s  cruelties  are   acts  of  ruthless  policy, 
expressions  of   hostile   animus  or  personal  spite.       How  little i 
shocked  the  conscience  of  that  age  we  see  by  the  fact  that  the 
nation  against  whose  independence  they  were  directed    remai 
loyal   ally  of  its   conqueror.      There    was  a  deserter  among 
lowers,  but  the  Judas  was  a  Roman.     There  is  no  parallel  am( 
Gaulish  soldiers  to  the  Trussian  defection  from  Napoleon  on  his 
from  Moscow.     The  Gauls  fought  under  his  banner  as  nobly 
had  fought  against  it,  and  answer  all  our  doubts  as  to  his  hai 
by  the  eloquent  testimony  of  unswerving  support,  given  by^c 
might  be  called  his  victims.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  othi 
conqueror  of  whom  we  may  say  as  much,  and  there  are  not 
dozen  men  in  hmtory  whom  we  can  compar©  with  him  in  any 

The  world's  greatest    statesman   and  warrior,  delineated 
world's  greatest  dramatist — here  surely  we  shall  find   a   ch« 
unique  splendour  !       Is  this  what  we   find   in   Shakeapere  s 
Shakespere's  readers  resemble   the  spectators  of  that  pi 
Andersen's  story,  where  an  Emperor  walks  naked,   but   eve 
having  been  toltl  that  some  terrible  sin  in  themselves  alone 
vent  their  seeing   his  magic   robes,  the   crowd  joins  in  a  che 
admiration  of  them,  till  a  Little  child  remarks  that  the  Emperor 
clothes  at  all.    We  are  accustomed  to  clothe  Shakeepere's  Julius  I 
with  heroic  virtue  in  much  the  same  fashion.     But  wherever 
attends  to  Julius  Ca?sar  with  the  sincerity  of  Andersen  s  Httlel 
tatorhe  will  make  the  same  discovery.    Shakespere  seems  to  rei 
nothing  of   almost  the  greatest  conqueror  the  world  has  ever* 
except  his  weaknesses.      He  occupies  the  chief  part  of  that  smi 
portion  of  his  work  allotted  to  the  utterances  of  Ca?sar,  in  delii 
such  foibles   and  weaknesses   as  we  sliould  hardly  make  room  for 
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jj^ing  bnt  an  exhaastive  biography.  Especially  note  the  space  he 
9S  to  his  physical  weaknesses,  telling  ns  such  incidents  (sometimes 
wnflt  the  traditions  of  history)  as  that  he  was  a  poor  swimmer^ 
iihe  fainted  away  in  a  dirty  crowd,  that  he  was  impatient  in  the 
eat  of  fever,  and  the  like.  One  of  the  lines  he  allots  to  the  greatest 
ptatesmen  and  warriors  cariously  brings  out  his  determination  to 
16  npon  ns  a  consideration  of  his  weaknesses.  ''  Come  thou  on 
W  side,  for  that  ear  is  deaf."  Why  shoald  Shakespere  interrupt 
■Ki^s  speech  to  Anthony  to  tell  ns  that  ?  These  are  not  touches 
ribadow  to  enhance  brilliant  colouring.  The  play  actually  contains 
references  to  the  glories  of  Caesar's  career  except  in  the  ungraceful 
m  of  assertions  made  by  himself,  these  being,  indeed,  in  some 
68  absurd  rhodomontade. 


u 


**  Danger  and  I  were  twins,  born  in  one  night, 
And  I  the  elder  brother." 


nonsense  !  and  it  is  not  the  only  gasconade  in  the  few  speeches 
^n  to  Caesar,  while  no  one  else  seems  particularly  impressed 
1^  his  greatness,  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  danger  to  Eome.  But 
j^  mere  records  of  the  stage  might  save  us  the  trouble  of  all  such 
llysis.  A  spectator  who,  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  had 
in  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Anthony  played  respectively  by  Kean, 
f&ble,  and  Young,  could  not  remember  who  had  taken  the  part  of 
Kns  CaBsar.  It  was  not  worth  remembering ;  anybody  is  good 
mgh  for  that  part.  In  short,  if  it  ended  with  the  murder  of 
tear,  we  might  apply  to  it  a  hackneyed  quotation,  and  say  that  the 
iqnering  cause  pleased  the  gods,  but  that  it  was  the  conquered 
ich  pleased  William  Shakespere. 

Of  course,  nobody  will  suppose  this ;  most  people  assume  the 
[Kwite  so  decidedly  that  they  read  into  the  character  of  Shakespere's 
isar  a  nobility  which  is  not  present  in  any  speech  put  into  his 
B  or  any  action  that  is  ascribed  to  him.  They  need  very 
le  imagination  for  the  effort.  It  is  not  as  if  the  great  actions^ 
ich  might  truly  be  ascribed  to  him  were  unsuited  to  drama.- 
e  character  thus  unimpressive  might  have  been  lighted  up  by  some- 
the  most  striking  incidents  of  history.  Shakespere  might  have 
iiinded  us — ^with  some  outrages  to  chronology,  perhaps,  but  none 
A  he  would  have  cared  for  if  he  had  wanted  to  bring  to  a  focus 
that  was  remarkable  in  the  character  of  his  hero — that  Caesar  as 
itripling  had  refused  to  desert  his  wife  at  the  command  of  the 
rible  Sulla ; — surely  the  most  romantic  incident  of  classical  history. 
might  have  been  painted  as  a  prisoner  among  the  equally  terrible 
ktes,  ordering  them  about,  bidding  them  cease  their  chatter  when 
wanted  to  take  a  nap,  scolding  them  for  their  bad  taste  in  not 
driDg  his  probably  very    bad  verses,    and  treating  them  in   all 
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ways,  to  use  words  wliich  Plutarcli  wrote  but  Shakespere  migbt  w<ll 
have  copied,  *'  as  if  they  had  been  not  his  keepers  bnt  bis  guards.'* 
ITie  poet  might  have  tokl  us  how  Ceesar  confronted  the  raging  warn 
of  the  Adriatic  in  a  ligbt  boat,  and  seemed  almost  to  still  tLeir  ng» 
with  the  reminder,  "  Thou  beareat  Ciesar  and  his  fortunes."  hm^ 
hackneyed  incidents  might  have  been  brought  in ;  we  might  havebeari 
for  instance,  of  that  legionary,  who  here,  on  British  soil,  after  pf' 
forming  prodigies  of  valour,  thought  only  of  throwing  himself  attt* 
feet  of  Ca'sar  to  ask  pardon  for  losing  his  shield — ^sucb  action?  n::^' 
naturally  be  remembered  as  well  as  dramatically  depicted.  Ali  >:. 
and  mnch  more,  was  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  story  of  Plutarch,  n^j 
for  the  immortal  joy  of  Englishmen,  Shakespere  was  enabled  to 
it  in  the  translation,  just  completed,  of  Thomas  North.  But  herejt 
it  all,  and  copied  only  such  sentences  aa  tell  us  that  bis  hero  wi 
an  invalid  and  a  hypochondriac,  while  he  was  not  even  conteot  witi 
what  he  found  in  Plutarch  to  that  effect,  bat  exaggerated 
multiplied  it.  Why  has  he  done  all  this  ?  Why  has  he  taken 
greatest  name  in  secular  history  and  associated  it  with  weakrw 
vanity,  and  superstition,  Iiiding  all  the  glorious  achievements  ilj 
suggests,  and  insisting  only  that  all  which  was  noblest  in  Rome 
*up  against  the  pretensions  in  which  those  achievements  culminalrd?^ 

It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune  for  English  readers  tliAt 
question  which,  as  I  believe,  gives  the  clue  to  the  \^hole  meaning 
history,  should  be  suggest€d  by  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
greatest  poet.  But  before  we  trj'  to  exhibit  it  in  that  light,  let 
dismiss  some  considerations  which  a  little  perplex  the  prol 
Shakespere  knew  nothing  of  that  wretched  so-called  realism — but 
result  seems  to  me  most  unreal — which  leads  writers  of  our  time  t0j 
•iill  their  canvas  with  uninteresting  detail  in  order  to  give  solidity 
^heir  representation.  lie  did  not  put  in  that  line  about  D 
•deafness  to  make  Cieaar  seem  natural.  And  another  reflection  8U| 
itself.  The  literary  fashion  of  our  day,  whereby  every  second- 
writer  thinks  that  he  or  she  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  infc 
us  that  their  hero  impressed  the  world  in  order  to  represent  a 
man,  might  be  corrected  by  a  study  of  the  great  characters 
Shakespere.  "VVe  might  say,  in  a  certain  y^tj  important  sense,  tl 
they  are  commonplace.  They  have  for  the  most  part  the  qoaliti 
and  defects  of  ordinary  humanity,  they  have  hardly  anything  of 
exceptional  element  which  novelists  are  so  fond  of  crowding 
their  work.  Bnt  while  this  remark  is  true  and  important, 
though  it  is  naturally  suggested  here,  it  cannot  contain  an  adeqi 
explanation  of  Shakespere  e  feeble  and  colourless  portrait  of  h 
Ciesar.  The  canon,  as  1  should  consider  it,  that  genius  is  no  suhjectl 
itself,  is  a  reason  rather  for  avoiding  the  character  of  a  great  man, 
for  treating  it  with  a  large  space  for  those  infirmities  which  he  shff*^ 
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le  most  ordinary  of  mankind.  The  reason  why  Shakespere  has 
>  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  it  is  important.  The  representation 
world's  greatest  statesman  by  the  world's  greatest  poet,  which 
i  so  pale  and  ineffective,  is  in  tmth  a  brilliant  revelation  as  to 
aning  of  history. 

m  we  oompare  ancient  and  modern  life,  the  most  salient  point 
gonism  which  attracts  oar  attention  is  the  different  place  which 
ility  takes  in  the  ancient  and  in  the  modem   world.     The 

of  devotion  *to  a  personal  leader  is  to  ns  an  object  of  sympathy 
{pect  quite  apart  from  any  estimate  of  its  object.  One  may 
le  worst  opinion  of  Napoleon,  for  instance,  and  yet  feel  touched 

an  instance  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  as  Byron 
amemorated  in  his  fine  verses  beginning — 

"  Mast  tbou  go,  mj  glorioas  chief.** 

will  read  some  lines  which  seem  to  me  more  effective  as  a 
to  our  admiration  for  loyalty  than  anything  Byron  could  have 
,  just  because  they  are  the  utterance  of  a  less  poetic  writer — 
least  poetic  writer,  indeed,  who  ever  gained  the  world's  ear. 
hing  has  pierced  to  the  spring  of  poetry  in  Macaulay,  it  must 
be  true  divining  rod  for  that  spring  in  every  son  of  man. 
s  the  subject  which  shows  this  magic  power  ?  -  An  episode 
career  of  Hampden  or  Sydney  ?  A  scene  in  the  American 
The  hopes  inspired  by  the  early  promise  of  the  French  Revo- 
Something  as  unlike  all  these  as  possible — it  is  an  epitaph 
Jacobite,  supposed  to  be  read  by  some  eighteenth- century 
r  in  Italy : 

"  To  my  true  king  I  offered,  free  from  stain, 
Courage  and  faith  ;  vain  faith  and  courage  vain. 
For  him  I  threw  lands,  honours,  wealth  away, 
And  one  dear  hope  that  was  more  prized  than  they. 
For  him  I  languished  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Grey-haired  with  sorrow  in  my  manhood's  prime ; 
Heard  on  Lavema  Scargill's  whispering  trees 
And  pined  by  Arno  for  my  lovelier  Tees  ; 
Beheld  each  night  my  home  in  fevered  sleep, 
Each  morning  started  from  the  dream  to  weep  ; 
Till  God,  who  saw  me  tried  too  sorely,  gave 
The  resting-place  I  asked,  an  early  grave. 
Oh  thou,  whom  chance  leads  to  this  nameless  stone. 
From  that  proud  country  which  was  once  my  own, 
By  those  white  cliffs  I  never  more  must  see, 
By  that  dear  language  which  I  spake  like  thee, 
Forget  all  feuds,  and  shed  one  English  tear 
O'er  English  dost.    A  broken  heart  lies  here." 

inot  call  to  mind  anything  which  illustrates  so  vividly  the 
on  of  loyalty — the  power  of  a  relation  as  distinct  from  the 
!e  of  a  character — for  modern  feeliug,  as  the  fact  that  one 
lest  known  writing  is  a  triumphant  account  of  Jacobite  defeat 
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should  rise,  for  once,  into  poetry,  in  an  ideal  deUueation  of  Jacobilr 
fidelity. 

"  And  sighed  by  Arno  for  my  lovelier  Tees,** 


That  line  might  have  been  written,  by  Scott.  It  is  hardly  the  expres» 
fiion  of  ilacaulay.  Like  the  note  of  an  ^Eolian  harp,  it  speaks  rb 
touch  of  an  invisible  influence,  it  breathes  from  vanished  herobm, 
touching  merely  the  imagination  of  him  who  contemplates  it»  bul , 
touching  that  so  forcibly  that  he  is  constrained  in  spite  of  himself  to 
give  it  a  voice.  That  is  what  loyalty  is  to  the  mind  of  a  modeni, 
even  one  who  had  least  sympathy  with  it,  and  lived  when  its  inflaenfii  ■ 
was  passing  away. 

It  teaches  us  much  of  the  meaning  of  history — much  of  the  meAii* 
ing  of  what  we  have  learned  to  call  evolution,  as  it  affects  the  wodd, 
of  mind — to  reflect  that  the  sentiment  which  so  much  stirs  moden 
sympathy^  that  he  who  feela  it  least   feels  it  to  this  extent,  is  a 
with  which  the  men  of  antiquity  had  no  sympathy  whatever.    Ni 
the    expression   is  inadefjuate.      They  were  not   indifferent  to  it 
more  than  we   are  ;   they  regarded    it  with  abhorrence  equal  to 
admiration.     The  classic  world,  in  this  respect,  may  be  regarded 
negative  photograph  of  the  modern  world.     The  word  king,  whidii 
every  modern  tongue  brings  such  associations  as  are  at  their  purest i 
this   Jacobite  epitaph,  is  in  Greek  and  Latin  a  spell  to  evoke 
appeasable   hatred    and  terror.      To  us  the  name  symbolises  orderif , 
government  and  national  unity  ;   to  them  it  sounded  as  the  herald  rfl 
lawless  and  self-pleasing  caprice.     It   is  a  new  thing  with  us,  aftar 
nearly  two  millenniums  of  Christian  life,  that  a  nation  should  eiia 
without  a  personal  head.      Poa^ibly  this  may  be  the  condition  of 
fature,  many  things  seem  to  show  that  the  era  of  monarchy  is  dnn 
towards  a  close ;  but  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Europe,  fr 
the    date    of  Christiauityj    national    life  and  monarchy   have    be«ft 
inseparable.     And  monarchy  is  just  as  ancient  as  it  is  modem.    AJI| 
the    great  empires  of  the  ancient  world  have  a  personal  head  wlifQ 
history  dawns  on  them.      But  when  we  reach  that  brilliant  epoch  rf 
ancient  life  which  has  arrogated  to  itself,  very  unjustly,  the  title 
atuknt  histort/,  we  find  it  an  assumption  and  starting-point  of 
moral  feeling  that  a  personal   head  to  the  State  is  incompatible 
freedom— that  the  difference  between  a  good  king  and  a  bad 
vast    as    it    is,  shrinks    into    insignificance    in   this    respect 
compared  with  the  difference  between  the  very  best  of  kings 
none  at  all.     The  feeling  records  the  history  of  that  age.     About | 
centuries  before  Julius  Caasar  lived  the  two  greatest  cities  of 
ancient  world  expelled  their  rulers,  and  from  that  time  forward 
virtue,   no  benevolence,  could     win  forgiveness    for  any 
attempt  to  renew  personal  rule  in  either  Athens  or  Rome,     A  sioglt 
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t  of  Greek  history  known  to  every  one  affords  ns  a  striking 

don  of  this  dread  of  personal  pre-eminence.     How  was  it 

» fliat  Aristides  should  be  banished  for  being  called  the  Jnst  ? 

ry  fact  that  tiie  anecdote  and  the  name  are  so  hackneyed 

the  feeling  which  led  to  his  banishment  to  be  common ;  but 

legal  institution  should  be  created  to  give  effect  to  it  would 

us  as  needing  explanation  if  we  read  history  intelligently. 

ith  is  that  ostracism  was  a  precaution,  not  ag^nst  anything 

3  should  think  bad,  but  against  a  sentiment  which  modem 

ranks  among  the  purest  virtues — that  of  loyalty  to  an  indi- 

Groodness  or  genius  became,  to  the  conservative  instinct  of 

by,  a  mere  danger  if  either  came  within  a  measurable  distance 

itening  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  ideal  State ;  and  he  who 

iperilled  its  sacred  eminence  might  so  far  be  treated  as  a  foe. 

.11  the  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  Shakespere's  genius  none 

o  me  so  remarkable  as  the  fact  that  he  should  have  reflected 

y   this  characteristic  sentiment  of  the  classical  world.     No 

d  ever  less  of  this  anti-monarchic  feeling  than  Shakespere 

Note  with  what  sympathy  he  paints  the  devotion  to  a  king 

»lays  from  English  history,  or,  indeed,  whenever  such  a  feeling 

ble.     Remember  **  Henry  V."  or  **  Henry  VIII.",  and  then 

the  speech  of  Cassius,  and  observe  how  the  idea  of  kingly 

ms  pre-figured  and  repudiated : 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life,  bnt  for  my  single  self 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  sach  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  yon. 
We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 

Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he  : 

*  •  •  * 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake  :  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake  ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly, 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books. 

•Alas,'  it  cried,  *give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,' 

As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.'' 

d  the  whole  speech,  and  note  how  extraordinarily  the  greatness 

r  is  ignored  in  it.    Cassius  talks  as  if  it  were  by  some  general 

}ion    that   the    military    equal    of    Alexander    had  obtained 

dominion  and  influence !     And  then  go  on  to  the  second  part 

speech,  and  see  how  he  tries  to  stir  in  Brutus  the  same  envy 

r^s  greatness  which  he  feels  himself : 

"  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  hu^e  legs  and  peep  Hbout 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves." 
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Here  is  a  true  picture  of  Csesar  amoDg  his  contemporaries;  butnots 
how  Cassius  goes  on  to  represent  this  as  illusion : 

'•  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselve?,  that  we  are  underlings, 
Bnitus,  and  C.xsar,  what  should  be  in  that  C«5ar  ? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  7 ours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name. 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well.' 

And  then   note  again  his  transition   from  trivial  truth  to  striking 
falsehood : 

*♦  Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy,  conjure  with  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cajsar." 


Shakespere  must  have  meant  us  to  recall  that  line  in  the 
where  the  spirit  of  Caesar  appears  to  Brutus,  although  Cassias  fiill 
to  inspire  in  the  nobler  mind  his  own  unrest  at  beholding  a  greiti^ 
than  himself.  That  speech,  and  every  speech  of  importance  wliidi 
is  given  him,  is  a  passionate  deprecation  of  the  feeling  that  we  hoM 
as  loyalty.  It  is  the  devotion  to  men  neither  mightier  nor  betfci 
than  average  mankind  (as  Cassius  most  untruly  describes  Csesii 
which  makes  up  what  we  mean  by  loyalty.  Cassius  is  speaking 
the  greatest  man,  probably  (to  be  no  more  than  man),  who  ever  lived 
but  the  horror  of  a  possible  elevation  obliterates  from  the  speed 
every  trace  of  the  real  supremacy  of  Csesar.  Cassius  dwells  only 
the  points  in  which  Ca3sar  was  his  equal  or  inferior  ;  he  could 
Me  that  an  actual  superiority  had  caused  an  actual  dominion. 

"  Now  it  is  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  single  man." 

The  pun  may  be  Elizabethan,  but  the  sentiment  is  that  of  til 
ancient  world.  To  have  one  man  thus  raised  above  his  fello« 
was,  to  classic  feeling,  to  leave  room  for  no  brother  by  his  side. 

Cassias  shows  us  the  ignoble  form  of  the  recoil  from  a  poaaHi 
loyalty ;  its  noble  form  is  given  in  the  antagonism  of  Brutus, 
feel  in  him  all  the  glow  of  a  possible  loyalty  to  Csesar,  "but  some 
element  is  present  which  turns  that  glow  to  resolute  opposition.  Hi 
is  not  the  vulgar  passion  for  equality  which  we  feel  in  every 
from  Cassius.  He  feels,  not  that  he  and  his  brethren  are  dwaift 
by  the  pre-eminence  of  one  whom  he  recognises  as  eminently  jpf^ 
but  that  the  majesty  of  the  invisible  state  is  threatened  by 
majesty  of  the  visible  man.  He  speaks  with  absolute  sincerity 
he  declares  to  Anthony  : 

"  Our  hearts  you  see  not ;  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome — 
As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity- 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar." 
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B  traly  declares  the  principle  of  his  action  to  the  citizens :  '<  Not 
at  I  loved  Caesar  less,  bat  that  I  loved  Rome  more."  He  reminds 
hflfiius  in  their  qaarrel  that  they  have  "  strack  the  foremost  man  in 
the  world,"  No  one,  not  even  Anthony,  bears  a  higher  tribute  to 
3  character  of  Caasar  than  he  when  meditating  his  murder : 

"  The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power  :  and,  to  speak  truth  of  Ca&sar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  swaj'd 
More  than  his  reason." 

e  quarrel,  he  expressly  says,  **  will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he 
he  must  be  thought  of  as  a  serpent's  egg,"  a  strange  expression  as 
plied  to  a  man  old  in  years,  and  older  in  the  experience  of  honours 
£cient  for  more  than  one  lifetime,  but  most  expressive  as  an 
iconscious  prophecy,  regarding  not  an  individual  life,  but  a  new 
irit  coming  upon  the  world — a  spirit  confronted  with  apprehension 
id  dismay  by  some  of  the  noblest  among  those  who  belong  to  the 
KB  about  to  pass  away.  And  Shakespere  does  not  merely  give  us,  in 
16  persons  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  the  poor  and  the  noble  version  of 
16  antique  dread  of  loyalty ;  such  is  his  marvellous  genius  that  he 
(ems  even  to  make  himself  the  accomplice  of  his  hero's  detractors. 
h  are  made  to  look  upon  him  with  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
^6  are  taken  back  to  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  could  not  regard 
ly  one  who  aspired  to  monarchy,  even  at  a  time  when  the  alterna- 
te of  monarchy  was  a  tyranny  as  cruel,  as  selfish,  and  as  corrupt 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  without  gross  injustice.  We  are  reminded 
at  the  dawn  of  personal  loyalty  was,  to  the  ancient  world,  as  the 
fht  of  a  conflagration. 

The  change  by  which  individual  life  took  a  new  sanctity  as  the 
i  world  gave  place  to  the  new,  is  not  surprising  to  those  who 
lieve  that  humanity  was  at  that  time  flooded  with  a  new  influence. 
le  perilous  height  from  which  Athens  and  Eome  had  hurled  every 
pirant  would  naturally  cease  to  appear  unfitted  for  the  sons  of  men^ 
len  it  was  seen  that  the  true  Son  of  Man  was  also  the  Son  of  God. 
it  the  change  is  one  that  may  be  recognised  by  those  who  have  no 
lief  in  Christianity.  They,  of  course,  will  invert  cause  and  effect 
describing  it.  They  will  say  that  a  legend  was  created  by  a  change 
general  feeling  corresponding  to  a  certain  stage  in  the  spiritual 
olution  of  our  race.  But  both  sides  must  join  in  the  belief,  that  at  a 
rtain  stage  in  the  world's  history,  personality,  either  for  good  or  for 
il,  took  a  new  importance.  There  was  a  change  like  that  which 
inte  describes,  when,  in  passing  the  centre  of  the  world,  the  ideas, 
I  and  down,  above  and  below,  changed  their  significance — when  the 
jvellers  saw  that  which  had  been  below  them  as  above  them,  and 
X  that  the  whole  meaning  they  had  connectgd  with  the  words  high 
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and  low  was  henceforth  inverted.     So  it  was  when  hnmanity  piae^ 

from  what  we  call  ancient  to  what  we  call  modem   history,    Ih 

devotion  to  a  person  had  been  a  danger,  it  became  a  duty  l 

genius  discerned  the  meaning  of  the  change,  sj^rang  to  i_. 

the  vessel,  and  strove  to  direct  it  in  accordance  with  the  new  vision oT 

the  stars  accessible  to  his  gaze  alone.      He  had  the  fate  of  all  who  Ff^ 

what  they  must  see  alone.      He  seemed  to  guide  the  vessel  apon  dw 

rocks,  and  he  perished  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  those  he  would  kri 

saved.      But  his  work  remained,  or,  rather,  we  may  say,  it  theutnly 

began.      "  Bind,  son  of  Rome,  the  nations  in  thy  sway/'  a ang  Virgil 

a  generation  after  Cii^sar  was  murdered.     That  had  been  the  aim  i 

CfBsar.      His  eagle  gaze  saw  the  new  mission  of  liome,  saw  tlie  r^v 

place  of  personality.     He  recognised  that  the  era  of  monarchy  H n 

dawned.      He  felt  that  the  Roman  world  needed  a  ruler,  and  bef 

that   he  could  rule'it— the  discernment  was  a  vocation;   be 

martyr,  and  his  was  the  resurrection  of  every  true  martyr.     His 

began  in  its  fulness  as  he  himself  disappeared  from  the  scene; 

historian  who  seeks  to  estimate  its  import  is  forced  to  take  in  theigftl'l 

which  followed  him  and    gather  up  results  not  obvious  till  a  period 

far  removed  from  his  own. 

The  magnificent  temperance  of   genius,  which  dims  the  brigbtnealf 

of  a  hero  8  career  so  as  to  briog  out  its  true  meaning  as  a  prelude  16, 

his  posthumous  influence,  and  blots  out  some  of  the  most  bril 

passages  of  liistory  to  enforce  her  lesson,  proves  Shakespere  to  be 

more  a  perennial    mode!   for  the   artist   than   a  guide  to  the 

historian.     The  keynote  of  the  play  is  struck  in  the  cry  of  the  d; 

Brutus ; 

"Oh,  Julias  Cit'sar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroitd,  and  turns  our  swords 
Into  our  proper  ijntrails." 


We  trace  the  first  faint  suggestion  of  that  idea  in  Plutarch's 
that  the  groat  genius  which  attended  him  through  his  lifetime 
after  his  death  remained  as  the  avenger  of  his  murder,  pnrsi 
through  every  sea  and  land  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  it, 
suffering  none  to  escape,  but  reaching  all  who  in  any  sort  or 
were  either  actually  engaged  in  the  fact  or,  by  their  counselst 
way  promoted  it.  Here  Shakespere  touches  silver  and  leaves 
That  idea  of  a  guardian  genius  captivates  his  fancy ;  he  uses  it 
the  delineation  of  meaner  men  ;  he  brings  it  in  to  one  <  '^ 
speeches  of  Brutus;  but  in  delineating  the  greatest  of  _  ..-  ^ 
bids  the  guardian  stand  aside,  the  great  genius  who  pursaes  CicMr'i 
murderers  shall  be  Ciusar  himself.      I  confess  that  in  anot'  ' 

which  he  has  so  transformed,  Plutarch's  silver  seems  to  me  l  .     ^ 
a  baser  metal.    The  historian  tells  us  of  a  spectre  appearing  to  Brutus 
on  the  eve  of  his  last  battle  to  tell  him  that  he  should  meet  his  eri! 
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inios  at  Philippi,  and  Shakespere  makes  this  spectre  Caesar  himself, 
le  message  seems  to  me  an  inadequate  reason  for  recalling  the 
ighty  dead  into  the  trammels  of  the  visible.  Bat  Shakespere  was 
od  of  such  incidents,  and  turned  this  to  his  own  purpose,  making 
an  expression  of  that  pervading  presence  which  is  henceforward  to 
erehadow  the  world.  Shakespere  keeps  the  living  Caesar  poor  and 
le  that  the  dead  Caesar  may  blaze  forth  in  unrivalled  splendour. 
is  an  invisible  presence  which  gives  the  play  its  meaning.  While 
Bsar  is  visible  we  are  allowed  to  see  nothing  of  him  but  his  weak- 
sses.  When  he  has  passed  into  the  Unseen  we  are  reminded 
Eit  he  came  at  a  crisis  of  the  world's  history  when  an  old  order  of 
ings  was  passing  away  and  all  things  were  made  new.  We  are 
led  on  to  discern  in  him  one  worthy  to  embody  the  coming  age,  we 
ve  to  recognise — it  is  but  another  way  of  expressing  the  same  truth — 
it  his  work  did  not  cease  when  he  ceased  to  be  visible  among  men, 
t  then  entered  on  its  most  important  and  most  effective  stage.  It 
the  noblest  of  his  enemies  who,  in  his  dying  exclamation,  confesses 
at  the  deadly  blow  has  been  struck  in  vain,  and  that  the  true 
esar  is  immortal. 

The  new  importance  of  a  name  which  had,  up  to  the  death  of 
le  great  man  we  are  considering,  meant  no  more  to  Eoman  ears 
um  any  aristocratic  family  name  does  to  us,  is  attested  by  the  fact 
lat  it  is  the  only  name  out  of  what  we  call  the  secular  world  which 
reported  for  us  in  the  words  of  our  Lord.  "  Render  unto  Caesar 
le  things  that  are  Caosar's,''  said  He,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
it  Him  in  the  wrong  with  the  Roman  or  the  Jewish  party  by  elicit- 
g  a  formal  condemnation  of  one  of  them,  and  He  pointed  out  the 
ad  of  the  Ciesar  on  the  coin  which  was  brought  Him.  It  is  an 
structive  reflection  that  the  first  Roman  coin  ever  stamped  with  a 
man  image  bore  that  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
me  coin  of  his — it  would  only  need  to  be  about  seventy  years  old 
was  the  actual  object  of  attention  to  the  Pharisees  and  the  Saviour. 
le  likes  to  imagine  that  His  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  those 
iking  features,  that  as  He  spoke  of  rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things 
nt  are  Caesar's  His  mind  went  back  to  one  who  was  in  some  sense 
3  ideal  Roman,  as  He  was  the  ideal  Israel,  and  whose  fate  at  the 
ndfl  of  His  countrymen  dimly  prefigured  His  own.  Mr.  Froude 
s  blamed  for  concluding  his  history  with  an  elaborate  parallel 
bween  the  two  men,  unjustly  it  seems  to  me.  The  parallel  is 
guested  by  Dante,  who  allots  to  the  murderers  of  Caesar  a  similar 
amy  with  those  concerned  in  the  Crucifixion,  and  who  always 
)aks  of  the  Empire  as  of  parallel  importance  and  sanctity  with  the 
nrch  as  a  divine  institution.  It  is  a  great  thought  that  the  new 
ity  which  was  to  become  Christianity  had  its  secular  and  pagan 
jrnnner,    that    it    was  heralded    l)y  one    whom    Shakespere   has 
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here  represented  to  113  as  mighty  in  the  invisible  world  It  sfciiB 
many  thoughts  of  the  possibly  unsuspected  vocation  of  any  life. 
To  me  it  seems  such  a  warning  against  opposite  political  dangen 
as  makes  our  fitting  conclasion — a  warning,  first,  against  that  dis- 
tortion of  our  reverence  for  the  past  which  refuses  to  welcome  the 
future ;  which  considers  evolution  a  truth  only  for  the  ages  whidi 
preceded  Christianity,  and  fails  to  realise  that  we  are  living  in  the 
great  week  of  creation,  and  that  each  of  its  Eecular  days  has  its  owi 
work,  which  all  are  called  on  to  recognise  and  welcome.  And  then, 
too — and  this  warning  seems  to  me  more  needed,  especially  by  the 
young — it  should  guard  us  against  the  readiness  to  receive  any 
reformer  unless  he  comes  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  The  Paik 
is  fulfilled  in  forms  most  utterly  dissimilar  from  itself,  but  by  nooa 
which  repudiate  their  affiliation  with  it.  But  above  all,  the  wamiDg 
bids  us  wait  to  judge  the  work  of  a  great  man  till  we  see  it  as  a 
whole.  It  is  surely  such  a  lesson  in  what  we  mean  by  Faith  « 
elsewhere  we  find  only  on  the  page  of  Scripture.  By  Faith,  I 
the  trust  in  character  rather  than  in  any  results  by  which  we 
test  the  influence  of  character — the  belief  elsewhere  so  perfi 
expressed  by  our  great  poet  that — 

•*  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but  to  fine  issues — ^* 

that  these  issues  transcend  our  narrow  vision,  and  that  when  all 
we  can  see  of  a  man's  working  is  ended,  his  work  has  bat  entered 
a  stage  where  its  results  are  deeper,  wider,  every  way  larger, 
nearer  to  the  realm  of  the  Eternal. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 


THE  TEACHER'S  TRAINING  OF 
HIMSELF.* 


it  be  necessary  for  me  to  plead  an  excuse  for  venturing  to 
address  you  upon  an  educational  sabject,  when  the  experience 
my  of  you,  if  not  of  all,  in  education  is  probably  larger  than 
J*  own,  it  shall  be  partly  that  I  was  asked  so  many  months  ago  to 
ime  here  that  it  was  barely  possible  to  urge  the  plea  of  a  prior 
t|gagenient,  and  partly,  that  I  thought^  or  at  least  I  hoped^  my 
pilng  wonld  tend  in  same  slight  measure  to  promote  that  great 
^  which,  ever  since  I  became  a  teacher,  has  lain  near  my  heart, 
I,,  the  unity  of  the  educational  profeasion.  For  you  will  not  widely 
Bent  from  me,  if  I  say  that  the  different  sections  or  strata  of  the 
ofession  have  in  the  past  been  far  too  much  isolated,  far  too  self- 
dtred  and  independent^  and  too  much  inclined  to  go  their  own  way 
thoat  giving  a  thought  to  their  common »  corporate  opportunities, 
|iee,  aims,  and  responsibilities ;  in  a  word,  to  that  community  of 
tierest  which  makes  them,  and  all  the  members  of  them,  one.  So 
rongly  do  I  feel^  alike  on  social  and  on  intellectoal  grounds,  the 
M  of  unifying  the  educational  profession,  so  anxious  am  I  to 
iDciAte  all  teachers,  from  the  most  dignified  of  academical  professors 
I  the  humblest  and  most  hardly  worked  of  School  Board  mistressea, 
I  one  comprehensive  organisation  that,  for  the  sake  of  it,  I  would 
ibmit,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  what  is  regarded  as  the  bugbear  of 
be  fortunate  head-masters  of  public  schools — a  ministerial  depart- 
int  of  education.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
ips  are  being  taken,  though  as  yet  only  tentatively,  towards  anifica- 
The  two  Bills  which  were  presented  to  the  last  Parliament  for 
mpulsory  registration  of  teachers  would  help  to  consolidate  the 
ng  body.  So,  too,  if  the  definite  training  of  teachers  comes  in 
•  An  Address  delivered  to  Ibe  Blrm'njbam  Teacher/  Aiisciatioc. 
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time,  as  it  probably  will,  to  be  recognised  as  a  neceaaary  part  of 
edocatioaal  science,  it  will  prove  a  bond  between  teachers  of  ill 
grades.  Still,  if  something  has  already  been  done,  much  remaiai 
undone ;  and  so  loag  as  an  artificial  barrierj  however  it  may  b« 
been  erected,  seems  to  interpose  between  one  school  or  one  scho(i] 
master  and  another,  it  can  do  no  harm  for  me  to  shake  hande 
yon  across  it,  and,  while  asking  your  kindly  sympathy  for  mj 
to  bid  yon  heartily  and  respectfully  God  speed  in  your  own. 

We  are  all  members  of  the  educational  profession.      How 
How  sacred  it  is  !      I  congratulate  you  upon  being  schoolmasters 
school  mistresses.      If  it  may  be  permitted   me   to   use    cont 
words  in  this  connection,  I  will  boldly  say,  **  I  magnify  mine  of 
The   educational  profosBion   is  great  in  itself,  and  great  in  the 
and  women  who   have  belonged   to   it.       Not   indeed  that  all 
entered  the  profession  have  continued  in  it  to  the  bitter  or  ph 
end.     There  are  many,  I  am  afraid,   who  have    embraced  it  in 
hour  of  pecuniary   darkness,  and  have  cast  it   oflf  when  the  san 
prosperity  shone  upon  them.      Its  shore  is  strewn,  as  it  were, 
the  wreckage  of  great  reputations.     It  may   perhaps  be  said 
there    is    no    profession    which   hag   been    abandoned    by  so 
distinguished  people  as   the   educationaL     You  may  turn  OTer 
pages  of  a  biographical  dictionaryj  and  apart  from   such  persons 
were  born  to  high  place,  you  will  find,  I  think,  that  something  lib] 
third  of  the  names  in  it,  whether  ancient  or  modern,    have  at 
time  been  associated  with  education.      Not  to  apeak  of  teachen 
were   teachers  all  their  lives,  the   names  of  Aristotle,   St,  J< 
Erasmus,  Milton,  Ft'nelon,  Rousseau,  are  enough  to  prove  how  b'f 
and  noble  is  the  consanguinity  of  the  teaching  body* 

If  these  great  men  and  others  like  them  abandoned  teaching 
a  time^ — for  education  has  not  only  its   heroes,  but  its  victims, 
occasionally  its  martyrs — it  is  a  aatisf action  to  think  that  theyimhl 
and  expressed  a  fitting  veneration  for  the  office  and  fnnctioD  of 
teacher.     Some  of  them,  such  as  Milton   and   Rousseau,  have 
contributions  to  educational   theory,    and  their  contributions 
a  lasting  value,  though  it  would  have  been  well  perhaps  if  they 
been  chastened  a  little  more  strictly    by   the   humbling  discipUoo 
experience*      For   ideas    are   the  seed-plants  of  progress ;  they 
often  be  wasted  or  vain,  but  without  them  the  salt  of  life  would 
its  savour. 

It  is  perhaps  the  first  step  in  the  teacher's  self-culture  to  reafol 
dignity  of  his  profession.     It  may  not  possess  in  the  eyes  of  the 
the  luminous  distinction  which  belongs  to  the  pulpit,  the  platform, 
the  bar.     But  ample  as  is  its  opportunity,  not  less  ample  is  its  du^' 
responsibiHty,      And  it   has  this    signal   advantage,  that  in  all 
branches    and    among  its  humblest  no    less  than  its  highest  Wf 
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ves  it  aspires  incessantly  to  two  objt^cts  that  are  among  the 
ihiest  of  which  human  nature  is  capable^  viz.jthe  promotion  of  virtue 
I  the  increase  of  knowledge.  If  Dr.  Arnold  (whose  name  no 
oolmaster  can  mention  before  sach  a  society  as  this  without  a  tribute 
respectfal  admiration)  was  justified  in  setting  before  his  pupils  and 
ore  himself,  aa  the  supreme  fruit  or  product  of  the  moral  life,  the 
bn  of  "  the  inquiring  love  of  truth  "  with  *'  the  devoted  love  of 
odness,"  where,  or  in  whom,  should  it  be  exhibited  so  perfectly  as 
the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  of  a  Christian  country  ? 
We,  the  teachers  of  to-day,  may  make  a  hundred  mistakes,  we  may 
1  again  and  again  in  temper  and  prudence,  we  may  do  evil  in 
kbg  to  do  good,  but  at  least  there  is  this  blessing  in  oar  pro- 
|ioD»  that  its  aim  is  intrinsically  noble.  We  do  not  care  to  win  a 
at  reputation.  We  are  not  ambitions  of  profit  or  reward.  But 
are  trying  to  build  up  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
men  and  women  who  will  make  England  in  the  next  generation. 
pein  lies  the  proper  dignity  of  oar  profession.  Every  schoolmaster, 
ty  schoolmistress,  may  claim  a  part  in  it.  It  is  told,  I 
ik,  by  Plutarch  of  the  great  Alexander,  King  of  Macedon,  that  he 
I  to  say  he  loved  and  revered  his  master,  Aristotle,  as  much  as  if 
had  been  his  own  father,  for  he  felt  that,  if  to  the  one  he 
d  his  life,  to  the  other  he  owed  his  power  of  living  well.  You 
I  shall  not  have  pupils  like  Alexander,  and  perhaps  we  shall  onr- 
m  not  be  like  Aristotle,  but  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  is 
lys  a  sacred  one,  whoever  it  is  that  imparts  the  teaching  or  receives 
Since  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  his  predecessor,  Piato,  there  has, 
link,  been  no  great  ethical  or  political  writer  who  has  ignored 
t  I  nnay  perhaps  call  the  civic  value  of  education.  Socrates 
self  (if  indeed  the  *'  Theages "  is  good  authority)  in  a  passage 
di  is  possibly  familiar  to  you,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Roger  Ascham  in 
Schotfmasterf  enunciates   the   opinion  that  "  no  one   goeth  about 

F>  godlie  purpose  than  he  that  is  mindful  1  of  the  good  bringing 
h  of  hys  owne  and  other  men's  children.'*  •*  What  greater  or 
service/'  says  Cicero,  "  can  we  render  to  the  State  than  by 
\dng  and  educating  the  young?"  St.  ChrysoBtom,  setting  the 
of  Christian  authority  to  the  judgment  of  the  refined  pagan 
df  exclaims:  "There  is  no  greater  art  than  this  of  education; 
rhat  is  equal  to  the  power  of  diacipUning  the  character  and  mould - 
Ihe  understanding  of  a  youth  ?  "  I  do  not  know  in  recent  times 
pre  stirring  answer  than  that  of  Lacordaire,  the  famous  Dominican, 
lie  Court  of  Peers  in  France  who  asked  him  what  his  profession 
when  he  replied  simply,  "  A  schoolmaster,"  unless  it  be  the 
gr  of  his  friend,  the  Comte  de  Mental embert,  the  noblest 
Ifpeiiy  I  sometimes  think,  of  the  modem  French  laity,  to  the  same 
^Pdij  *'  A  schoolmaster  and  a  peer  of  France/'     Nay,  it  was  but 
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tlie  other  day  that  a  learned  and  humble  man  of  science,  who  will 
in  moral  history  as  having  declared  that  he  had  '^  no  time  to 
money/'   began   bis   will   with  the  modest  words,  so  great  in 
modesty,  *^  I,  Louis  Agassiz,  teacher.** 

The  educational  profession  is  rising  in  public  esteem.    TK© 
master — may  I  not  add,  the  schoolmistress  ?— is  abroad  to*« 
are  more  formidable  persons  than  they  were.     They  seem 
terrorise  society.    They  hold  in  their  hands  the  rod  of  examinatic 
in  the  futare  their  profession  is  exposed  to  a  special  danger,  it 
more  probably  that  of  being  looked  up  to  than  of  being  looked 
npon  overmuch.     And   as   they  become  more  important,  they 
more  numerous.      When  I  recall  the  names  of   my  contempoi 
Cambridge  and  think  how  many  of  them  have  already  entered,  i 
seeking  to  enter,  the  ranks  of  the  educational  profesaion,  it 
me  to  say  of  any  one  whose  path  in  life  may,  es   it  happens, 
known  to  me,  what  was  said  long  ago  in  a  familiar  Greek  line 
Athenian  prisoners  at  Syracuse  after  the  defeat  of  the  great  e3 

i,«.,  either  he  is  dead  or    he    is    a    schoolmaster.      And 
here    of    the    profession    as    a    whole,    though    with     many 
and   those    parts   differing    one    from    another,  may   I  not 
the  hope  that  the  influence  of  such   persons   as   occupy  the 
paid   and  comfortably   furnished   posts  in  education    may  hej 
available  for  the  support,  encouragement,  and  elevation  of  its 
members  ?     The  head-master  of  a  great  public  school  has  his 
anxieties,    and   I    am  perhaps  the    last    person    to    make 
them ;  for  it  Bometimes  seems  as  if  the  relation  of  English 
its  public  schools  were  like  that  of  a  husband  to  bis  wife, 
does  not  mind  finding  fault  with  her,  and  will  even  find  it  upon] 
or  unreasonable  grounds,  but  is  soon  up  in  arms  if  anybody 
a  word    against  her.      But  a   head*master   is   exempt  from 
many  worries  which  take  the  life,  or  at  least  the  heart,  out 
a  humble  labourer  in  the  educational  field.     He  is  said  to 
therefore  is  able,  to  be,  rather  autocratic.     He  enjoys  as  much 
as  is  good  for  him,  perhaps  rather  more.      He   is   protected 
salutary  popular  impression— Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be 
who  destroys  it  I — that  he  is  almost  always  overworked.     It 
happens  that  he  is  called  to   account   for  his  errors   of  h 
practice.      But    a    poor    private    schoolmaster,   who    has    &r, 
stubborn  material  to  handle,  is  apt  to  be  haled  into  a  court 
if  he  lays  his  hand  upon  a  refractory  boy.      Did  you  notice  thi 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  was  making  in  the  East  of  London  that  h( 
house   visitation   which   supplied   the   basis  for   his   int«i«0tii 
ioBtroctive  book,  one   of  the   persons  whom   he  visited,  a 


||g  humaaifcy.  Bat  perhaps  it  is  the  governess  who  of  all  teachers 
he  past  suffered  most  from  a  multitude  of  small  insolts,  all 
per,  I  venture  to  think,  because  they  were  small,  at  the  hauda 
^called  patrons  of  education.  It  is  not  so  long,  by  the  way, 
f  private  or  domestic  tut^or  in  country  houses,  like  the  ex- 
lin  **  Esmond,"  was  treated  as  occupying  a  position  somewhere 
the  steward  and  the  butler,  being  askedj  if  I  recollect,  to 
\  to  dinner  with  his  employer,  bat  being  expected  to  take  his 
pr  the  first  coarse.  Bat  to-day  even  the  governess,  whom  it 
i  too  long  the  fashion  of  dignified  schoolmasters  and  school- 
ke  themselves  to  look  upon  as  a  sort  of  poor  relation,  is  coming, 
pd  !  to  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  member  of  an  honourable 
lb  ;  and,  if  so,  this  beneficent  change  of  opinion  is  largely  due, 
not  help  thinking,  to  the  distinguished  ladies,  such  as  the 
■  Clough,  the  principal  of  Newnham  College,  or,  among  living 
p,  Miss  Beale  and  Miss  Bass,  who  have  won  respect  for  the 
n  of  women  by  women  all  over  England,  and,  if  the  truth  be 
re  won  it  so  effectively  that  some  years  ago,  when  I  had  the 
ii  serving  on  a  committee  of  which  those  ladies  were  also 
L  I  came  somewhat  sorrowfully  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
itress  was  a  much  more  important  person  than  a  head-master. 
i  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that,  in  proportion  as  the  profession 
I  yon  and  I  are  giving  our  lives  is  more  highly  esteemed,  ib 
I  increasingly  our  duty  to  fit  ourselves  for  it  by  a  severe  and 
[discipline.  It  is  in  this  view,  which  I  would  respectfully 
ie,  that  I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  "The  Teacher's  Training 
i&lf/*  For  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  think  of  the  school- 
IB  training  others.  His  higher  function,  I  had  almost  said, 
in  himself.  Chaucer  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  his  clerk 
leli-known  line : 


"And  gladly  wolde  lie  learn,  and  gladly  teche/ 
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greater  thaa  tbeir  teacher.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  I  think,  etjovi  tb 
unique  diBtinction,  that  not  only  did  his  intimate  school  friend, 
Brooke,  wish  to  be  known  to  all  who  should  read  the  inacription  upd] 
his  grave,  as  having  been  *^  the  friend  of  Sir  J^hilip  Sidney,'*  but 
tutor  at  college,  Dr.  Thornton,  who  became  Dean  of  Christ 
caused  it  to  be  engraved  upon  his  tomb  at  Ledbury,  that  he  had 
the  preceptor  of  "  Philip  Sidney,  that  most  noble  knighC 
relation  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Dean  Stanley  is  perhaps  tho  most 
instance  of  a  master  making  his  pupils  and  then  the  pupil,  in 
turn,  making  his  master*  But  the  gratitude  and  respect  of 
men  to  teachers  who  have  done  little  or  nothing  for  them,  aod 
sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  discouraged  and  disheartened  them,  is 
the  most  touching  features  of  educational  history.  Where  wooldl 
master  have  been  in  such  a  case  without  the  pupils  ?  Ther« 
passage  in  dear  old  Fuller's  ''  Holy  State  " — I  think  I  owe  my 
tance  with  it  to  Hartley  Coleridge — ^which  often  occurs  to  my 
when  I  am  in  this  train  of  thought.  '^  Let  this/'  he  says, 
other  motives  make  schoolmasters  careful  in  their  place,  tiiil 
eminences  of  their  scholars  have  commended  their  schoolmi 
posterity,  who  otherwise  in  obscurity  had  altogether  been  foi 
Who  had  ever  heard  of  B.  Bond  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the 
of  learned  Roger  Ascham,  his  scholar  ?" 

But  if  a  teacher  is  to  train  others,  still  more  must  he  train 
Perhaps  indeed  the  less  he  thinks  about  training  otbers,  and 
more  about  training  himself,  the  better  wil!  it  be  for  him  and 
them.  For  the  training  of  others  is  a  process  of  giving  out  knowlc 
bat  the  training  of  himself  is  a  process  of  taking  it  in,  and  't\ 
more  important  to  take  in  knowledge  than  to  give  it  out.  Thei 
is  that  the  influence  of  every  teacher  depends  not  upon  what  he 
nor  even  upon  what  he  does,  but  upon  what  he  is.  He  cannot  be 
or  better  than  himself.  He  cannot  teach  nobly,  if  he  is  not 
noble.  Sooner  may  yon  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  tl 
than  the  ripe  fruit  of  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  from  an  euf« 
and  unenlightened  understanding.  Water  cannot  rise  higher 
its  source,  nor  can  the  fertilising  stream  of  an  educators  infli 
transcend  his  own  personal  dignity.  That  is  the  reason  wiy 
must  first  raise  himself  to  a  high  intellectual  and  moral  state; 
so  only  can  he  hope  to  raise  his  pupils. 

The  educational  profession,  if  it  be  rightly  considered,  is 
with  serious  responsibOity.      It  is  the  only  profession  which,  at 
in  some  of  its  aspects,  touches  the  whole  trinity  of  man's 
body,  mind,  and  soul.    The  physician  deals  with  the  body,  the  pi 
with  the  mind,  the  clergyman  with  the  soul.     But  the  Bchodhnif 
or  schoolmistress  has,  at  times,  the  care  of  all  three.     And  u  ti 
may  do  good  to  them  all,  so  may  they  do  harm.      There  is  no 


g^MJU  oy  i^aeir  Hermuus.  xnen  ±  say  a>  tnem,  ur  i^ 
my  mind  to  say,  "  My  dear  boys,  yoa  will  be  exceedingly 
B  if,  when  you  begin  to  preacb,  you  do  not  do  positive  harm  J* 

many  sermons  that  I  have  heard  preached  have  seemed  to 
inerely  not  nsefal  but  injurions.  Similarlyj  if  I  may  address 
>f  counsel  to  yoa  as  teacherSj  it  shall  be  that  you  aak  your- 
rery  morning  and  night  of  your  lives,  Am  I  doing  harm  ?  Am 
kg  in  the  way  of  one  of  my  pupils  ?  Am  I  preventing  him 
Jault  of  mine  in  manner,  or  judgment,  or  sympathy  from 
t  what  the  Creator  meant  him  to  be  ?  For  it  is  sadly  true 
pol masters  and  schoolmistresses  have  had  much  to  answer  for 
filures  of  their  pupils.    Their  power  of  injuring  is   correlative 

power  of  benefiting  them.     There  is  a  sense  in  which  the 

I  the  yonng  are  almost  all  the  faults  of  their  parents  or  their 

L      Looking  back  now  over  a  period  of  years,  it  fills  me  with 

I  think  how  much  that  has  been  disappointing  in  the  character 

boys    whom   I   have    known   has   seemed    to    be    traceable, 

ly  or  remotely,  to  the  errors  of    my  colleagues,  or  more 

my  own.      But  whether  I  make  too  much  of  this  humbling 

T  notj  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  lifelong  importance  of 
'ly  years  which  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  allowed 
ir  own.  Locke,  in  his  "  Thoughts  Concerning  Education," 
(speak  too  strongly  when  he  writes,  ''I  wish  that  those  who 
I  of  the  great  decay  of  Christian  Piety  and  Virtue  everywhere, 
jjeaming,  and  acquird  Improvements  in  the  Gentry  of  this 
bn,  would  consider  how  to  retrieve  them  in  the  next.  This,  I 
I  that  if  the  foundation  of  it  be  not  laid  in  the  Education 
Iciples  of  the  Youth,  all  other  Endeavours  will  be  in  vain- 
Pie  Innocence,  Sobriety,  and  Industry  of  those  who  are  GOming 
of  and  preserved,  'twill  be  ridiculoua 
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entire  life  is  inflaenced  by  the  manner  in  which  we  pass  m 
years  of  it,  and  were  I  to  tell  you  how  my  youth  was  spec 
would  cease  to  wonder  at  many  thiuga  that  how  astonish  you  '.j 

It  18  Badly  true  that  we  as  teachers  may  make  mistakes,  "fl 
break  the  bruised  reed  ;  we  may  quench  the  smoking  flax.  By  b 
the  youDg  dislike  ns  we  may  make  them  dislike  the 
which  we  represent.  '*  When  popils  love  the  master,'*  says 
teacher,  "they  will  soon  love  his  teaching"  ;  but  there  is 
side  o£  the  picture.  Strongly  would  I  impress  upon  you 
more  strongly  upon  myself,  the  solenm,  terrible  responsibility 
belongs  to  us  of  making  one  of  these  little  ones  to  offend.  P 
if  I  might  sum  up  in  a  siDgle  phrase  the  teacher's  true ,{ 
towards  his  pupils,  especially  when  they  are  boys  in  a  large  il 
should  say  it  is  one  of  sympathetic  severity.  1 

No  doubt  it  is  the  first  part  of  schoolmastering  to  maintain  dM 
Discipline  is  the  alpha  of  the  scholastic  alphabet.      If  a  school 
cannot  keep  boys  in  order,  he  ought,  I  think,  to  retire  to  a  c 
parish*     If  a  schoolmistress    cannot  keep   girls   in   order,  4 
nothing,  I  am  afraid,  for  her  but  matrimony.      Nay,  it  is 
boys — 1   do  not  know  what  to  say  of  girls — that  they 
kept  in  good  order.     They  cannot  bear  teachers  who  let 
the  fooL     For  respect   is  the  parent  of  affection,  and  wha 
despise   they  dislike.      It  has  been  one  of  my  curious  erp 
that,  when  there  has  been  a  question  in  which  of  two  clasafl 
should  be  placed,  he  has  sometimes  begged^  and  has  told  hifl 
in  the  holidays  how  much  he  desired,  to  be  placed  in  the  fori 
stricter  of  two  masters,  because  he  distrusted  himself,  if  he  ^ 
kept  well   in   hand,  and  was  anxious  in  his  serious  momen 
disciplined,  and  felt  that  he  would  be  happier  in  his  schooUl 
would  do  better,  if  he   were  saved  from  his  own  infirmity  d 
purpose,      But  severity  is  not  worth   much,  if  it  stands  akl 
may   be    said    that    severity    without    sympathy    is    pretty] 
guarantee  of  failure.       And   here   I   will  mention,    though  I 
passing,   one   of  the  greatest — perhaps  the    most    permanJ 
iDsuperable — as  it  seems  to  me,  of  educational  difficulties.     It 
want  of  sufficient  time.      Masters  and  mistresses,  and  perhi 
more  parents,  do  not  always  understand  bow  great  this  diHl 
But  what  Rousseau  calls  **  I'art  d'observer  les  enfants  '^  demafli 
tinuous  attention.    Our  pupils,  whether  they  be  boys  or  girlij 
different  tempers,  dispositions,  and  capacities.       Some  of  then 
be  successfully  treated  without  a  much  larger  expenditure  of  i 
thought  than  others.     There  is  an  odious  idea  which  has  fe^ 
ceptance  in   some  schools  and  among  some  schoolmasters  of  t 
desire  to   speak  with  respect,  that,  if  a  boy  is  dull  or  bac*^ 
difficult  to  manage,  it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  him  from  *^ 
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^annaation  or  otherwise,  althoygii  lie  is  doing  no  harm, 
Bod,  or  at  least,  if  not  doing  good,  is  certainly  gaining  it. 
\mQj  speak  of  it  as  I  think,  is  the  negation  of  educational 
i  pupil  does  wrong,  if  he  does  harm,  if  he  cannot  be 
pOQt  such  punishment  as  is  humiliating  and  degrading, 
e  is  a  centre  of  moral  evil,  it  is  not  my  part  to  say  a 
tfence,  except  that  he  should  leave  the  school,  because 
t  not  because  he  is  backward.  But  any  one  can  teach 
i  interesting,  the  industrious.  IFe  exist,  I  say  boldly, 
he  idle,  and  the  ungrateful.  We  exist  for  the  hewers  of 
powers  of  water,  that  they  may  hew  their  wood  more 
praw  their  water  more  conscientiously.  Tbey  are  our 
!  may  use  the  striking  Latin  word  which  describes  the 
brents  to  children,  of  kinsmen  to  kinsmen,  and  therefore, 
teachers  to  pupils.  We  owe  them  something  of  that 
)tion  which  animated  Lacordaire  in  his  relation  to  his 
(ri)ze  and  made  him  refuse,  after  his  installation   at  the 

ry,  to  spend  even  a  single  day  in  Paris,  lest  one  of  his 
he  called  them,  should  miss  the  opportunity  of  con- 
Bamunion.  **  No  one  can  tell,"  he  Baid,  **  what  the  loss  of 
on  may  be  in  the  life  of  a  Christian."  The  noblest 
ichoolmast^r  or  schoolmistress  is  found,  not  in  educating 
flid  painstaking  pupils,  where  education  might  be  pretty 

take  care  of  itself,  but  in  correcting,  inspiring,  and 
le  of  his   pupils  who  are   wilful,  I  daresay,   and  irre- 

eeem  to  common  eyes  as  if  there  were  no  power  or 
em.  It  ia  not  by  evading  difficulties,  but  by  meeting 
Ig  them  that  a  man  may  approve  himself  a  successful 
there  is  a  special  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  looking  at 
le  benches  of  my  school  chapel,  it  is  in  the  thought  of  the 
|ny  means  the  most  applauded  or  esteemed,  whose  moral 
\  it  be  slow  and  arduous,  is  as  visible  as  the  climbing 
ow  Hill  itself.  And  looking  back  over  mj  own  school- 
All  the  names  not  only  of  the  gifted  popular  boys  who 
}  grief,  but  of  other  boys  who  led  poor  valueless  lives 
I  eeemed  to  be,  and  were  deaf  to  appeals  so  earnestly 
liiem,  and  yet  have  been  reclaimed  in  aftertime  by  one 
p — by  maturity  of  powers  or  marriage  or  responsibility, 
f  indeed  attest,  by  the  converting  grace  of  God  to  a 
jof  life — it  is  forced  upon  me,  as  a  truth  I  can  never 
bt  even  the  lowest  boy  is  incapable  of  the  highest  good, 
Ihere  is  one  word,  though  only  one,  that  I  have  simply 
llleagues  never  to  use  in  their  reports  of  boys-^the  word 
i  Masters  and  mistresses  may  perhaps  be  hopeless,  I 
put   boys  and  girls- — never.      Yet   how   great  is   the 
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difficulty  of  finding  time  to  deal  with   trying  cases !     Most 
know  the  story  of  Fonelon's    influence   upon  his  wayward  and  pt 
sionate  pupil,  the  Dake  of  Burgundy,  how  gentle  he  was  and 
and   unrelenting,  until   it  seemed  aa  if  the  pupil's  nature  wi 
formed,  and  he  who  had  been  the  terror  of  the  court  be 
and   religious,   and  the  day  was  too  short  for  his  devotions,  and 
spent  himself  in  doing  good  to  others.     But  then  F^nelon  la^ 
almost  unlimited  time  upon-  him  ;  perhaps  there  are  some  of  us 
in  our  humble  way  feel  that,  if  we  had  more  time,  if  we  could  Ul 
incessantly  for  any  one  renegade  soul,  we  should  not  altogether 
to  reclaim  it.     But  when  one  pupil  from  his  idiosyncrasy  denw 
great  or  major  part  of  the  time  which  is  all  that  we  have  to  giTu* 
five  or  six  hundred  others,  is  it  not  a  task  well-nigh  impossible  to 
him  justice  ?     Is    not  his   proper  place  somewhere   else  than  in  &, 
great  school  ?       Lack  of  time,  I  say,  is  the  main  scholastic  diffict 
and,  if  80,  it  ia  surely  a  mistake  to  crowd  a  teacher's  time  to  the 
minute,  to  hurry  and  worry  him  from  morning  to  night,  and  to  k 
him  no  leisure  for  reiJecting  upon  the  problems  which  the  great 
of  human  individuaKsm  raises. 

Yet,  though  it  is  true  that  time  ia  a  necessary  element  is 
perfectness  of  sympathy  between  master  and  pupil,  sympatic, 
however  it  be  shown,  is  a  thing  so  precious  and  potent  that  you  wiB, 
I  think,  forgive  me  if  I  dwell  upon  it  in  the  hope  of  guarding  yoB 
against  some  mistakes,  which  are  alight,  perhaps,  in  themselves,  but 
may  lead  your  pupils  to  disbelieve  or  distrust  the  sympathy  yea 
for  them. 

Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  manu< 
dealing  with  the  young  and  with  the  parents  of  the  young.  Fa( 
of  manner  are  faults  which  the  world  has  agreed  to  eiaj 
they  have  been  the  ruiu  of  fine  abilities  and  great  careers. 
a  pity ;  but  you  must  remember  that  of  people  who  see  yon^ 
great  majority  see  you  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  in  their  lil 
and  they  judge  you  by  what  they  see  in  that  half-hour*  Thi 
is  that  courtesy  is  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters ;  yon 
find  it  after  many  days.  St.  Philip  Neri  owed  not  a  little  of  ^ 
singular  influence  to  his  rule  of  never  turning  anybody  frons  ^ 
door ;  I  think  I  have  read  that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  bi^ 
mpted  even  at  prayers,  if  some  one  came  who  wanted  to  see  lua- 
Idle  inconsiderate  words  or  actions  do  immense  mischief.  "Waiit^^ 
tact  gives  often  more  pain  than  want  of  heart.  A  Bchoolmaater  ^5* 
tributing  prizes  at  the  end  of  term  among  his  pupils,  remarked  toot^ 
of  them,  whose  mother  was  sitting,  as  it  chanced,  in  the  audii 
that  it  was  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  give  him  a  prize,  because  he 
not  clever,  like  moat  other  prize -winners,  but  dull  and  backward, 
below  the   average   of   boys  in  the  school ;  the  remark  was  t&t 


fek  aease  true,  and  I  daresay  the  ladj  who  made  it  nei 

I  it  again,  bat  the  mother  to  whom  it  was  made  will  never 

And  as  I  am  speaking  of  parents  and  of  the  relation  in 

j  as  schoolmaatei*s  and  schoolmi stresses,  stand  to  them,  may 

the  earnest  hope  that  yon  will  not  consent  to  nae  that  silly 
it  language  which  has  been  at  times  too  common,  I  fear^ 
|Ups  of  the  members  of  our  profession,  as  if  the  parents  of 
|b  were,  or  were  likely  to  be,  or  coold  be  justly  regarded 
latural  enemies  ?  Nobody  has  known  more  of  parents  than 
t  in  South  London  they  "  came  about  me  like  bees,"  and 
Mr  did  I  travel  from  Dulwich  to  Victoria  without  finding  a 

I  the  same  railway-carriage  ;  but  it  is  a  duty,  as  it  is  a 
lo  assure  you  that  with  few  exceptions — very  few  exceptions 

II  will  have  it  bo,  very  bad  ones — they  are  in  the  highest 
fce,  helpful,  and  considerate,  more  than  grateful  for  such 
(ces  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  schoolmaster  to  render  to  his 
Id  deeply  sensible  and  tolerant  of  the  difiiculties  which  lie 
Sioolmaster's  path.  If  I  have  any  complaint  to  make  of 
k  is  that  sometimes  they  expect  too  much  of  the  school,  and 
t  to  cure  all  natural  evils ;  for,  after  all,  human  nature  is 
ten  in  the  young,  and  it  may  prove  more  than  a  match  for 
line  of  the  schoolroom  as  well  as  for  the  more  kindly  influences 
pnestic  fireside.  Such  has  been  my  experience ;  I  hope  it 
^)Drsj  but,  even  if  it  be  not  so^  who  are  we  that  we  should 
mrselves  in  criticism  of  the  parents  who  entrust  their  sons 

tiers  to  our  educational  care  ?     Is  not  this  the  highest  of 
ts,  the  greatest  of  trusts  ?     And,  after  all,  if  there  were  no 
bere  would  be  no  boys  or  girh,  and,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
Id  become  of  us  all  then  ? 
eourtesv  to  narenta  is  a  dutv.  it  is  not  less  a  dntv  to  nunila. 
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often  more  important  than  the  things  themselves.      One  special  puLDt^ 
of  personal  courtesy  you  will  let  me  mention;  it  is  punctuality, 
keep  a  class  waifcing  is  to  be  rude,  and  to  seem  to  be   unjust    For  %' 
sense  of  speculation  arises,  when  a  master  is  apt  to  be  late ;  if  he  u^ 
generally  four  minutes  late^  the  boys  will  count  the  chance  of 
being  one  minute  later,  and  the  result  will  be  disappointment, 
and  then  dislike. 

But  it  is  natural,  in  thinking  of  courtesy,  to  think  of  good  temj 
as  a  quality  indispensable   to   it.      Forgive   my  saying  that,  ii 
cannot  keep  your  temper,  I  doubt  if  it  is  right  for  you  to  keep  y« 
mastership.     An  angry  schoolmaster,  or  rather,  a  schoolmastar 
cannot  control  his  anger,  is  the  drunken  helot  of  the  profession, 
an  angry  moment  words  are  spokeu,  deeds  are  done,  that  are  irrepit* 
able.     Fling  away  from  you  the  poisoned  shafts  of  sarcasm;  theyi 
forbidden  to  the  humanities    of    school  life.      An    eminent   per 
whose  high  repute  in   edocatioo   has   been  partly  veiled  by  bis 
higher  repute  in  the  Church,  once  observed  to  me,  when  I  was  )l 
about  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  tliafc,  if  he  were  to  begin  his  life 
a  schoolmaster  once  again,  he  thought  he  would   be  kinder  thtn 
had  been.     Believe  me,  kindness  is  a  greater  power  than 
He  ia  the  successful  teacher  who  enlists  his  pupils'  sympathy  on 
fide  of  order  and  virtue.      But,  if  you    act  or  speak   under  soddo- 
emotion,  it  ia  almost  certain  that  you  will  do  wrong.     Above  all 
avoid  setting  punishments  in  a  hurry.      There  should   be  an  inU 
between  the  ofience  and  the  sentence  passed  upon  it.      A  pen&lt 
several  hundred  lines  is  set  in  two  or  three  seconds  ;  bu 
and  weary  is  the  process  of  paying  it !  and  what  heart-buminj 
often  leaves  behind !     Think  once,  twice,  and  thrice  before  you 
the  fatal  word*     And  even  in  punishing  do  not  shut  the  door  of  b^; 
upon  the  conscience  of    the  guilty  boy  or  girl.       It  is  a  touchiflf  j 
story  which  Plutarch  tells,  that  Alcibiades,  though  he  loved  the 
discourses  in  his  better  hours,  would  sometimes  forsake  them  a»| 
surrender  himself  to  sensual  pleasures,  and  go  his  own  evil  way,  »d« 
then  Socrates,  with  affectionate  pertinacity,  would  **  pursue  him  w^ 
he  had  been  a  fugitive  slave,"     Such  is  the  "  hope  against  hop*  j 
the  true  teacher ;  such  his  solicitude  for  the  pupils  whom  he  Ic 
Was  it  not  Confucius  who  bore  the  death  of  his  son,  though  it 
bim  sorely,  but  broke  down  at  the  death  of  his  favourite 
Or  was  the  thou ghtfuln ess  of  which  I  am  speaking  ever  seen 
beautifully  than  in  that  old  Bchoolmaster  who,  as  he  lay  upon 
deathbed,  and  the  shadows  closed  around  him,  was  heard  to  wbifl 
*'  It  is  growing  dark,  boys ;  vou  may  go  "  ? 

But,  if  good  temper  ia  essential  to  courtesy,  good  health,  it  »*? 
be  said,  is  essential  to  good  temper.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  J<^ 
pupils  even  more  than  in  your  own  that  I  ask  you  to  observe  the 
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R  of  health.  To  be  well  is  often  the  true  secret  of  teaching  well* 
tigue  condaces  to  futility.  Indigestioo  m  the  mother  of  in- 
icretion,  A  weary  schoolmaster  or  school roi  stress  is  a  dreary  one. 
Especially  I  wonld  say  to  all  and  each  of  yoii,  Take  a  good  night's 
it,  do  not  cut  your  sleep  short.  Time  spent  in  sleep  is  a  good 
vestment,  at  least  for  all  who  work  hard.  You  will  often  do  more 
jT  doing  less.  A  candle  burning  at  both  ends  gives  a  light  which 
disagreeable,  and  It  soon  goe^  out.  But  a  teacher  ought  to  be 
Iwftys  at  his  best ;  it  is  all  up  with  him  if  be  takes  a  doze  in  school, 
[atore  demands  sleep,  but  she  also  demands  exercise.  You  may 
pore  or  refuse  her  demand,  but,  if  so,  her  revenge  will   be  sure, 

^rding  to  my  experience  unless  you  pay  her  her  due  in  the  way 
^  lysical  exercise,  she  requires  payment  with  heavy  interest  about 
le  age  of  fifty.  Thus  the  man  who  has  taken  no  exercise  breaks 
Hmn,  A  break-dow  n  is  not  a  break-up ;  he  resumes  work  after  a 
but  he  is  never  again  the  same  man.  There  are  so  many  forms 
cercise  nowadays — ^not  only  cricket,  football,  and  rowing,  but 
[^cling   «ind    tricycling,   boxing,   gymnastics,  golf,   and    especially 

P -tennis,  to  which  the  formidable  increase  in  the  stature  of  girls 
id  to  be  due — that  it  is  easy  for  a  teacher  to  guard  against  the 
Us  of  too  sedentary  a  life. 
fnt  apart  from  such  simple  practical  rules  of  health  as  I  have 
yon,  if  I  am  to  deal  completely  with  the  teacher's  training  of 
slf ,  it  is  necessary  to  state  and  consider  the  special  danger  of  the 
itional  profession  as  a  whole.  For  every  profession^ — the  clerical, 
e  legal,  or  the  medical — has  its  own  danger ;  it  creates,  or  tends 

tate,  a  certain  type  of  character,  and  it  is  so  probably  with  the 
tional  profession, 
appears  to  be  the  particular  danger  of  schoolmasters  and  school- 
latresses  that  their  profession  has  naturally  a  cramping  or  narrowing 
floence  upon  the  mind.  Education,  I  sometimes  think,  is  a  hard 
akmaster.  It  makes  a  heavy  demand  upon  its  votaries.  It  allows 
em  scanty  and  precarioas  leisure,  and  often,  when  the  leisure 
curs,  leaves  them  so  weary  that  they  are  incapable  of  turniog  it  ta 
lod  acoonnt.  It  is  the  holidays  alone  which  save  them  from  the 
dysis  of  routine  duties.  Xor  is  it  a  alight  matter  that  school- 
ers and  schoolmistresses,  from  the  nature  of  their  profession,  are 
fperpetnally  in  relation  to  their  inferiors.  For  youth  is  a  form  of 
iority,  the  young  must  receive  orders  and  obey  them,  and  not, 
.rule,  inquire  the  reasons  for  them.  '*  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  h© 
the  yoke  in  his  youth."  But  the  habit  of  issuing  commands  and 
giving  reasons  for  them,  if  it  is  salutary  for  him  who  obeys,  is 
igerons  for  him  who  commands.  He  becomes  imperious  and 
bifcnwy.    He  grows  impatient  of  opposition.    It  is  thus,  I  am  afraid^ 

Eiaster  is  apt  to  prove  disagreeable  in  old  age.     The 
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authoritative  position  which  he   necessarily  occupies  enlarges  Hu  idfi 
of  his  own  knowledge  and  importance  beyond  due  limir^.     If  it  mm 
necessary  to  cite  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  teacher  may  forgrt 
at  times  his  lack  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  giving  instmcrionof 
ft  certain  kind,  it  would  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  disposition  of  some 
unmarried  teachers,  whether  male  or  female,  to  lecture  parents  upon 
the  art  of  bringing  up  their  children.      It  must  be  confessed,  too,  tiul 
the  concentration  of  a  person's  energy  upon  a  limited  area,  however 
important  in  itself,  is  a  serious  intellectual  danger.      But  a  school  is 
euch  an  area,  it  possesses  a  certain  completeness,  it  affords  fioope  fit 
many  activities  and  experiments,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think 
of  the  school  as  if  it  were  the  world.      All  education  is  prospectire. 
No  true  teacher  can  rest  content  with  present  results  ;  he  mugt  look 
forward  to   the   results   achieved  in   after-life.     He  must  teach  hii 
pupils  to  judge  of  men  and  things  as  they  will  judge  of  them  in  thi 
maturity  of  their  powers*     It  is  a  bad  education  which  would  leid 
them  to  estimate  the  successful  scholar  at  school  or  college  aboTe  ^ 
statesman,  the  philanthropist,  or  the  hero.     The  world  haa  outgrown, 
its  ancient  horror  of  a  false  quantity ;  it  does  not  now  think  les 
Burke  for  having  said  vecttgal ;  there  is,  I  fear,  a  danger  in 
democratical  days  that  it  may  come  to  look  upon  a  false  qunn 
a  virtue.     But  the  end   of  education  is  character.      To  thin i.       ^  X 
and   act  nobly^ — that  is  the   sum   of  all   true  teaching,     Speddng 
for  myself,  I  desire   to    train   scholars,  divines*  warriors,  IegislAtoi% 
and  philanthropists,    but,  above   all,    good   and   honourable  citiiilHU 
But   how  often    have   the   judgments  of   school-life  been  reverBedl 
How  often  have  boys  misunderstood  their  schoolfellows^  and  maikfB 
their   pupils !     It    is    a    sad    thought   that    again    and    again  tli* 
heroisms    of  boyhood  have  been   as   flowers    withered    before   ^€f 
were  grown  up.      It  has   been  so,  even  where   the  judgment  migfcl 
have  seemed,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  be  not  itself  uurea- 
sonable.     An  experienced  colleague,  who  is  now  alas !  dead,  told  m 
once  that,  as  he  reviewed  the  long  years   in  which  he  had  been  i 
schoolmaster,  he  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  amon^ 
the  boys  whom  he  had  known,  those  who  had  achieved  the  highest 
honours  in  after-life,  nay,  even   those  who  had  performed  the  mosi 
brilliant  feats   of  daring,  had  nob  been  generally  the   successful  of 
prominent  boys,  nor  boys  distinguished   above  others  in  strength,  or 
courage,  or  enterprise,  but  quiet  boys  who  had  simply  done  their  duty, 
and  had  not  attracted  any  special  attention  when  they  were  at  school 
How  is  it,  then,  that  masters  and  mistresses  have  failed  so  ofteQ 
to  anticipate  the  distinction  of  their  scholars  ?     Want  of  care  has  not 
been  the  cause,  nor  want  of  good-will^  or  interest,  or  ability.     It  hM 
been  chiefly,  I  think,  the  narrowness  of  view  which  haa  prevented  theii 
seeing  merit  or  promise,  unless  it  appeared  in  the  limited  field  of  the 
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lolastic  life.  Belieying,  tlieii^  tkat  the  educatioaal  professIoQ, 
die  it  tends  to  keep  the  sympathies  aE^e,  tends  at  the  same  time 
cramp  and  confine  the  mental  vision,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
imary  duty  of  all  teachers  to  take  every  opportunity  of  enlarging 
id  liberalising  their  views. 

There  is  some  advantage,  no  doubt,  in  the  study  of  educational 
story.  It  is  a  branch  of  literature  to  which  English  teachers  have 
en  generally  iDdifierent.  Nothing  has  been  stranger  or  more  pain- 
\  in  past  days  than  the  evident  circumscription  of  their  views. 
ch  generation  of  achoolmaatera  bas  seemed  to  go  to  work  as  if  there 
i  beeji  no  schoolmasters  in  the  world  before  themselves.  The  school- 
ater  of  one  school  has  ignored  the  existence  of  other  schools.  How 
I  books  does  he  think  of  reading  upon  education  !  What  does  he 
Kor  has  ever  heard  of  the  edocatioual  systems  of  Oomeni as,  Pesta- 
B,  Proobel,  or  the  Port  Royalists  ?  What  of  the  theories  of  Sturm, 
gbamf  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Herbert  Spencer  ?  The  educational 
■Baion  stands  alone  in  this  respect,  that  men  and  women  enter 
m  it,  or,  let  me  charitably  say,  used  once  to  enter  upon  it,  without 
least  regard  to  the  theories,  doctrines,  researches,  experiments, 
I  inventions  of  their  predecessors.  It  has  been  the  most  empirical 
professions.  It  will  not^  let  me  hope,  be  so  always*  The  time  is 
Ding,  I  believe,  when  every  teacher  will  be  required  to  possess 
me  acquaintance  with  educational  history  and  educational  science, 
id,  if  it  comes,  it  will  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  man 
jtipguished  in  education — once  a  Harrow  master — whose  death, 
Kundly  aa  It  is  regretted,  allows  me  to  speak  the  praise  which  he 
Sd  have  deprecated,  if  he  were  alive — Mr.  Quick. 
But  if  education  is  a  science  in  which  practice  as  well  as  theory 
I  its  place  and  value,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  suggest  the  possibility 
learning  some  useful  lessons,  not  only  from  the  schoolmasters  of 
»  past,  but  alsoj  though  perhaps  in  less  degree,  from  the  school- 
iBters  of  to-day.  If  you  are  young  and  only  just  beginning  your 
irk  as  a  teacher,  let  me  say  it  is  well  to  be  teachable.  It  is  not  a 
aiark  that  I  make  willingly ;  but  I  have  been  surprised  sometimes 
the  reluctance  of  some  young  teachers  to  ask  or  accept  the  help 
it  was  open  to  them,  and  perhaps  actually  offered  them  and  thrust 
on  them,  in  the  way  of  discussing  their  practical  difficultieBwith  expe- 
(Doed  masters,  and  of  trying  to  learn  from  them  the  art  of  taking 
d  teaching  a  form,  of  exercising  discipline,  and  of  accommodating 
sir  personal  prejudices  to  the  tone,  spirit,  and  usage  of  the  school, 
obably  the  reason  is  that,  when  a  master  fails  in  discipline  or  in* 
octiveness,  it  is  not  so  much  because  ho  falls  below  his  ideal,  as 
ise  his  ideal  is  a  low  one^  and,  if  so,  what  can  be  more  impor- 
anj  one  of  us  than  to  set  before  himself  an  ideal  aa  high 
Ible? 
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But  I  mean  mticli  more  than  this  when  I  speak  of  the  teachflr^ 
duty  of  maintainiiig  a  broad  and  liberal  judgment  on  edacation.  IW 
schoolmaster  must  not  be  a  school  maateF  only;  he  must  be  bkw 
than  a  schoolmaster.  He  must  be  a  man  of  wide  interests  isd 
inforniatioD,  He  must  move  freely  in  the  world  of  affairs.  It  ii 
one  of  the  diflBcnlties  in  the  way  of  reforming  education  that  teacfafi 
of  both  sexes  set  an  inordinate  value  upon  such  Bubjects  as  th«j  ill 
capable  of  teaching.  A  person  who  can  teach  nothing  but  tk 
classical  languages  is  sure  to  hold  that  the  classical  language  ui 
the  only  subjects  worth  teaching.  This  is  probably  the  explanatlfli 
of  the  resistance  offered  for  so  long  a  time  to  the  teaching  of  natunl 
science  in  public  schools.  It  accounts,  too,  more  or  less,  for  tk 
support  given  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  irrational  of  all  edncatioail 
practices,  viz.,  the  habit  of  compelling  a  large  number  of  bojs 
compose  verses  in  a  dead  language.  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  Bsyi 
Dr.  Arnold : 

"  When  he  was  composing  sermons,  histories,  notes  on  Thucydidas^ 
teaching  Rugby  better  than  any  school  was  ever  taught  before,  he 
writing  lett-ers,  as  his  life  shows,  on  every  mortal  subject  of  interecs 
Newmanites,  Niebuhr,  Ronie,  the  Jgwb,  the  Chai-tists,  London   Univ 
the  French  Revolution.     This  width  of  interest  took  hold  of  the  boj% 
it  always  does  and  must.     And  he  himself  knew  it  and  felt  it.     *Tbe 
active  my  o^^ti  mind  is,'  he  said,  'the  more  it  works  upon  great  moral 
political  points,  the  better  for  the  school.' " 

The  more  you  know,  the  more  you  think,  the  better  teachers 
yon  be.     All  that  you  learn  is  worth  your  learning.      All  know! 
illustrates  all   other  knowledge.     If    it   shall  happen  to  yon  to 
studying  independently  two  subjects  which  seem  to  lie  as  far 
shall   I   say,  as  history  and  botany?— you  will  find  that  there  » 
correspondence    between   them.      Do  not  rest    satisfied   then 
knowing  more  or  less  perfectly  just  such  subjects  as  it  is  your 
duty  to  teach.     Fill  your  pitchers,  however  humble  they  may  b«^ 
the   wide   and   ever-flowing  stream  of  human  culture.      It  is 
counsel,  as  a  precaution  against  narrowness,  that  you  indulge  li 
and  lavishly  in  reading.     You  can  hardly  read  too  much.     It 
be  a  paradox  to  say  so;  but  I  doubt  if  it  matters  much  what 
read,  so  long  as  you  read  widely.     Perhaps  I  should  warn  you 
spending  an  undue  time  upon  the  newspapers  of  sport  or  of 
if  I  did  you  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
temptations.     But   novel-reading  I   conscientiously  recommend 
will  take  you  out  of  yourselves,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  befit  hi 
that  any  one  can  have.    It  will  give  your  minds  an  edge,  an  elusficttyi 
The  peril  of  reading  no  novels  is  much  more  serious  than  tli»t 
leading  too  many.     If  it  ever  happens  that  I  hear  a  master  saj  t 
has   not  had  time   to  read    a  book   all  through  the   teim,  I 
but  still  more    sorry    for  his  pupils.      There 
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twelve  liouTS  in  the  day  '* ;  life  ia  short,  but  it  seems  shorter  than 
is,  because  so  many  things  in  it  are  made  too  long»  The  secret 
E  getting  through  work  is  method.  Order,  it  has  been  said,  is 
W*a  first  law  ;  let  it  be  yours.  Do  not  let  your  work  accumulate 
pOQ  your  hands.  It  is  not  work  that  kills,  but  arrears  of  work  ; 
ork  put  off  is  work  put  on  with  heavy  interest.  "  SufEcient  unto 
ic  day  is  the  evil  thereof "  ;  it  b0a.imes  intolerable,  if  it  be  laid 
pan  to-morrow.  If  I  may  recommend  you  three  rules  for  saving 
Old  and  economising  strength,  they  shall  be  these  :  Answer  letters ; 
tep  appointments ;  make  up  your  minds.  In  the  affairs  of  this 
B  a  decision  is  frequently  more  important  than  a  right  decision. 
ae  man  makes  up  his  mLud  and  acts,  it  may  be,  wrongly,  but,  if  so, 

Eout  his  mistake,  corrects,  and  retrieves  it,  before  another  man 
d  at  all.     It  is  possible  to  waste  a  great  amount  of  time  by 
J,  and  still  more  by  talking,  over  actions.     First  thoughts  are 
netimea  wiser  than  second,  and  generally  wiser  than  third.  If  your 
le  be  rightly  ordered,  you  will  not  lack  the  opportunity  of  expand- 
r  your  iotellects  by  study.      It   is   well   to  take   up    some  subject 
liOogh    with    proper  discretion)  outside  your  ordinary   schoolwork. 
is   virtue   in   doing  something  that  you  need  not  do.     And 
ther  your  subject  be  literature,  art,  science,  or  politics,  it  will 
to  brush  the  cobwebs  from  your  mind.     You  will  not  imagine 
I  approve  the  neglect  of  definite  duties,     I  do  not  forget  that 
plea    of    culture  has  occasionally  been  put  forward  aa  a  cloak 
Or  simple  indolence.     It  is  only  duty  thoroughly  done  which  gives 
le  right   of  going  beyond  the  limits   of  duty.      Still,  when  all  is 
lid,  it  is  my  strong  conviction  that  a  schoolmaster's  mind,  if  it  is 
9  be  entirely  healthy,  needs  some  interest  or  occupation  beside  his 
Igular  schoolwork. 
But  whether  it  be  so  or  not  in  term-time,  amidst  the  pressure  of 
k,  you  will  not  forget  that  there  ai'e  periodsof  a  teachers  life  when 
lord  of  himself,  and  free  from  his  masters,  the  boys,  and  can 
terruptedly  perform  hia  duty  of  self-culture.     These  periods  are 
holidays.     They  are  of  nnique  intellectual  value.       Apollo  him- 
doee  not  keep  his  bow  on  the  stretch  for  ever,  and  most  of  ns 
relaxation  as  much  as  Apollo.     The  teat  of  a  good  teacher,  it 
be   said,  lies   not   more  in  his   manner   of  spending  the   term 
in  his  manner  of  spending  the  holidays.     He  does   well  if  he 
8  his  holidays  to  mere  relaxation,  playing,  it  may  he^  with   a 
partridge    after    St.   John's    example    so   much   approved    by 
^•ois  de  Sales.      But  he  does  better  if,  for  a  part  at  least  of  the 
tdays,  lie  engages  in  some  refreshing  pursuit  or  study  which,  by  its 
ery  contrast  with  his  usual  occupation,  will  restore  the  balance  of  his 
Ilectnal  faculties.     Forgive  me  if  I  say  it  is  an  error,  however 
urable,  to   make  the  holidays  a  prolongation   of  the  term   by 
L.  XJCIU.  2  c 
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BpendiDg  them,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  in  educational  meeting!^ 
conferences,  discussions,  and  retreata.  Perhaps  the  worst  way  in  whidi 
yoQ  could  pass  your  holidays  would  be  in  listening  to  such  addrecsn 
as  I  am  delivering  at  this  moment.  You  will  need  your  holidays  ftf 
mental  recreation.  Do  not  let  yoar  profession  lie  upon  you  tw 
heavily.  Try  to  forget  soraetimes  that  you  are  a  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress.  I  could  almost  say,  do  everything  in  the  hoHdAji 
that  yon  would  not  dream  of  doing  in  the  term-time.  So  shall  thi 
holidays  shed  a  gracious  influence  upon  your  school-life.  Wteo 
teachers  and  pupils  part  for  the  holidays,  the  dust  of  the  world  ii 
npon  their  souls ;  but  when  the  holidays  are  over  and  they  meel 
again,  their  souls  are  bright  as  with  the  dew  of  the  morning. 

To  me  it  has  been  a  pleasure  passing  words,  and  a  profit  as  grwt 
as  the  pleasure,  to  spend  my  holidays  many  a  time  in  foreign  txaveL 
Nothing  has  helped  me  in  my  teaching  more  than  this.  It  lui 
made  the  scenes  of  classical  story  real  to  me  and,  I  hope,  therefort 
real  to  my  pupils.  What  a  difference  it  makes  in  alluding  to 
historical  site — Rome,  Athens,  Delphi,  Constantinople,  Alexan 
Jerusalem — to  be  able  to  say,  "  When  I  was  there  !  "  Foreign  tra- 
I  know,  may  be  beyond  the  power  of  some  of  you.  But  it  will 
be  beyond  your  power  to  spend  the  holidays  in  some  such  way 
shall  recover  for  you  the  energy,  the  elasticity,  which  is  the  sec 
as  it  is  the  source,  of  effective  teaching. 

But  life  is  not  all    holiday ;  it  is  serious  and  solemn.      Le 
-says  Aristotle,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  work,  as  war  is 
means  to  peace. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  lay  before  you  some  thoughts  npon 
pbysicaU  moral,  and  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  profession  w 
ia  yours  and  mine  at  the  present  day.  You  will  suffer  me  to  condudt 
by  urging  that  in  all  our  work,  and  most  of  all  in  our  relation 
our  pupilp,  we  may  not  forget  our  divine  responsibility.  A 
teacher  used  to  say  that  he  could  never  receive  a  new  boy  from 
father's  hands  without  emotion.  Certainly  none  of  us  can  bewi 
emotion,  as  he  sends  out  one  of  his  pupils  in  these  difficult  days 
the  stress  and  temptation  of  the  world.  We  need  mnch  patience' 
courage,  wisdom  in  our  work.  We  need  the  sustaining  strengtii 
a  Power  higher  than  our  own.  May  God  grant  that  those  yonng 
which  are  "  our  epistle  written  in  our  hearts,'*  as  indeed  they 
And  '*  known  and  read  of  alt  men/*  may  be  our  witnesses  that,  witi' 
whatever  faults  of  temper  and  judgment,  we  have  yet  nnselfiahlj 
sought  to  do  them  good ! 

J.  E.  C.  Welldon. 
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the  year  1890  the  great  straggle  between  labour  and  capital 
which  had  been  raging  on  the  continent  of  Australia  suddenly 
\  itself  felt  in  the  far-off  islands  of  New  Zealand.  The  trades- 
is  of  this  colony  were  affiliated  to  those  of  Ausfcralia,  and  although 
rorking  men  of  New  Zealand  were  perfectly  contented  with  their 
id  had  no  quarrels  with  their  employers,  yet  at  the  command  of  an 
xmaible  committee,  sitting  in  secret  conclave  considerably  more 
a  thousand  miles  away,  they  threw  up  their  employment,  and 
i  their  families  as  a  burden  on  the  charity  of  the  public, 
rers  and  squatters  in  far-away  Queensland  had  quarrelled  about 
I  or  hours  of  labour,  and  for  this  cause  sailors  deserted  the  ships 
hich  the  coast  traffic  of  New  Zealand  is  carried  on,  while 
rs  and  draymen  stood  idle  in  the  streets  of  Auckland  and 
din.  The  strike  was,  in  its  immediate  results,  a  disastrous 
•e,  and  incidentally  brought  many  evils  in  its  train.  Men,  filled 
the  idea  that  they  had  a  grievance  against  some  one,  looked 
I  to  find  something  to  fight  with  probability  of  success.  They 
or  thought  they  saw,  that  the  competition  of  women  was  hard 
men,  and  accordingly  a  war  against  women,  in  some  of  those 
s  to  which  they  had  gained  admission,  was  set  on  foot.  The  chief 
jf  battle  was  the  printing  trade. 

e  proprietors  of  the  two  Auckland  journals  in  whose  offices  women 
nployed,  the  one  a  daily,  the  other  a  weekly,  paper,  were  perempto- 
rdered  to  dismiss  every  one  of  these  "  females"  before  an  early  date 
by  the  printers  banded  together  in  a  Typographical  Association. 
le  persons  thus  threatened,  some  were  apprentices,  others  had 
many  years  in  the  trade  and  had  helpless  relatives  depending 
em.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  position  and  gave  satisfac- 
0  their  employers ;  yet,  because  they  were  of  the  weaker  sex,  all 
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these  honest  workers  were  at  one  blow  to  be  rendered  destitute, 
employers  rem onBt rated  j  the  Typ.  Ass.,  to  use  the  abbreviated  i\ 
adopted  by  the  weekly  paper,  the  ObscrvtT,  held  a  meeting,  at  wj 
it  was  reaolved^ — ''That  no  concession  whatever  be  made  to 
printing -oflSce  in  respect  to  female  ia>x>iir."  They  afberwaids,  k 
ever,  agreed  that  women  ah'eady  employed  should  remain,  but  Infli 
that  no  others  should  be  admitted  into  the  trade  ;  and  these  terms i 
accepted  by  the  Star.  The  Obscrrcr,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  gii 
hearing  for  justice  and  personal  rights,  boldly  defied  this  attack  i 
the  liberty  of  men  and  women.  The  proprietors  not  only  oligd 
to  being  made  the  instruments  of  cruelty  to  unoffending  women, 
declared  themselves  unable  to  bear  the  financial  losa  which  w 
result  from  the  proposed  change.  The  delegates  who  had  in?i 
their  office  would  not  yield  the  point,  but  insisted  that  the  girls  sh 
be  sent  away,  and  suggested  that  an  equal  number  of  boys  mi^ 
engaged  at  one-third  of  the  ivar/rs  earned  iy  the  girls^  and  thtt 
money  thus  saved  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  twp  : 
journeymen.  Such  an  employment  of  boys  was  against  the  rd 
their  Association,  but  that  was  treated  as  a  trifle,  if  they  couW 
drive  out  the  women. 

After  this  interview,  the  proprietors  of  the  Observer ^  in  a  long  ] 
to  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Auckland  Typographical  4 
ciation,  set  forth  "  an  appeal  to  be  allowed  to  live."  lu  repl/i 
were  graciously  told  '*  that  this  meeting  does  not  deny  the  rig) 
women  to  aspire  to  any  position  in  life  they  prove  themselves  c^ 
of  filling ;  but  the  Society,  being  desirous  of  strengthening  ita  po( 
by  affiliation  with  the  Australasian  Typographical  Union,  whose  nd 
not  recognise  the  eligibility  of  females  as  members,  it  has  tb€ii 
to  decline  the  candidature  of  women  for  membership."  The  Aaci 
printers  would,  nevertheless,  strain  a  poiutj  and  permit  joumevwi 
to  retain  their  positions,  and  even  apprentices,  provided  that  { 
received  less  than  £2  10^.  a  week,  and  for  the  future  there  mol 
no  more  girl  apprentices.  K  these  rules  were  not  promptly  oil 
it  did  not  exactly  appear  what  was  to  happen,  but  a  terrible  pidj 
ment  of  the  offending  employers  was  darkly  Milted  at.  The  Ok 
declined  to  yield,  and  "  awaited  with  patience  the  '  dealing '  d 
Typographical  Association's  executive/' 

This  attempt  of  certain  men  to  put  a  few  more  pence  or  sluB 
into  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense  of  everything  pQScoflirf| 
number  of  respectable  working  women,  even  all  their  living,  waaij 
wards  alluded  to  by  myself  as  cowardly  and  unmanly,  and  thepdl 
did  not  like  it.  They  remonstrated  that  they  did  not  deaerftt 
epithets,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  applied  to  them,  tanet  I 
had  good  reaeons  for  their  action.  These  reason^,  as  stated  by  tl 
fielves,  were,  first,  that  they  did  not  consider  the  work  of  a  comfi 
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fit  for  women,  who  might  find  more  suitable  employment; 
id  secondlj.  that  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  themselves,  the  printers, 
be  coatinually  laughed  at  by  the  AuBtralasian  Udioii  for  Buffering 
B  employment  of  women.  Views  of  this  kind  are  no  noi^elty.  The 
ihtrtobntton  potato  "  question  has  always  been  urged  against  any 
m  for  opening  the  way  to  an  honest  living  for  some  of  those 
KneroQs  women  who  do  not  happen  '  *  to  belong  to  a  man,"  The 
ectors  being  convinced  that,  as  far  as  their  own  comfort  is  concerned, 
t  scheme  of  the  universe  would  be  a  much  better  one  if  all  women 
re  contented  with  the  home  diitiea  of  attendance  on  men,  try  to 
^  a  gloss  upon  the  selfishness  of  such  a  statement  by  protesting 
^  the  employment  aimed  at  realty  is  not  good  for  **  females/'  their 
•ite  word  in  speaking  of  the  opposite  sex.  Yet  all  adult  persons 
right  to  the  full  development  of  their  opinions  and  faculties  in 
meet  and  innocent  work  which  they  may  choose ;  and  inter- 
with  this  right  is  tyranny^  and  tyranny  over  the  weak  and 
»le8S,  who  alone  can  be  forced  to  submit,  is  cowardly  and  un- 
So,  though  it  is  really  very  unpleasant  to  be  obliged  to  say 
things  of  one's  fellow-countrymen,  still  if  they  will  so  act  as  to 
^©  them,  justice  requires  that  the  truth  should  be  spoken,  and 
»ithets,  with  the  grounds  for  them,  were  repeated. 

the  war  against  women  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  printers, 

in  this  hemisphere  :  the  Auckland  bootmakers  have  not  been 

led  to  attempt  a  similar  cruelty,  while  in  New  South  Wales  the 

IT  Party  have  used  their  power  to  ensure  the  rejection  of  Sir  H. 

:e9*  resolution  in  favour  of  woman's  suffrage  ;  thus,  as  has  been 

ftly  pointed  out,  placing  themselves,  as  far  as  principle  is  concerned, 
ty  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  moat  **  bloated  aristocracy  "  of  the 
world. 
(Kotwithstanding  all  this,  while  we  can  but  feel  that  such  conduct 
I  the  part  of  operatives  must  arise,  in  part,  from  a  want  of  faith  in 
b  Talue  of  their  own  work,  that  it  is  beneath  their  dignity  as  men, 
id  deserving  of  unsparing  condemnation,  it  is  only  fair  to  consider 
ler  they  are  altogether  without  excuse ;  whether,  in  fact»  they 
lot  simply  following  the  fa,shion  set  by  others  who  have  enjoyed 
iter  advantages  of  education,  and  wider  opportunities  of  obser- 
!on,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average  handicraftsman.  All  women 
|k>  have  wished  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  and  others,  who  feel 
Datura!  and  seemly  to  consult  one  of  their  own  sex  on  matters  of 
kfiical  ailment,  know  the  desperate  resistance  offered  by  the  doctors* 
id^anion,  and  can  never  forget  the  determination  of  the  majority 
^■eso  unionists  to  force  their  services  upon  those  who  would 
Bitely  prefer  the  sisterly  offices  of  a  fellow-woman,  if  only  that 
niAn  might  be  permitted  to  qualify  herself  for  rendering  them.  By 
lent  effort,  women  have,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  so  qualifying  them- 
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selves,  bnt  it  has  been  in  the  teeth  of  every  variety  of  discottrag^B 
from  the  men  who  had  the  power. 

If  we  turn  to  the  English   universities,  the  example  set  by 
who  have  the  power,  and  mean  to  keep  it,  is  not  much  better, 
Cambridge  it  was  only  after  a  strong  expression  of  outside  opli 
after  the  nation  had  made  its  voice  pretty  loudly  heard,  that 
of  right  to  the   University  examinations  was  somewhat 
conceded.     That  was  eleven  years  ago,  but  still,  though  wometti 
shown  themselves  capable  of  taking  the  highest  places  in  the 
the  degree  is  denied  them,  for  reasons  which  till  lately  were  am) 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  university,  though  no  secret  to 
who  had  studied  the  discussions  on  the  memorial  of  1880,  wl 
to  the  opening  of  the  Tripos  ExamLnations.      In  November 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  memorial  from  New  Zealand, 
that    the    degrees  of   the   University    may    be    opened    to  pi 
qualified  women,  the  Vice- Chancellor  made  the  following  im] 
statement : 

"  The  t|uestiou  was  raised  about  three  yeaj's  ago,  and  it  became 
plain  that,  if  pta^j^c^veretl  in,  it  wimld  produce  a  ^''ery  serious  division 
ranks  of  those  members  of  tli©  Uuivemty  who  had  all  shown  themselii 
the  past  friends  to  the  higher  education  of  women.  Many  of  those  wj 
earnestly  supported  the  admission  of  women  to  Tnpos  ejcaminationft] 
not  support  their  atlmis-sion  to  the  B.A,  degi-ee.  Into  their  mostly 
reasons  I  cannot  fully  enter.  One  was  the  belief  that  admission  to'i 
must  lead  in  the  end  (in  spite  of  any  provisions  which  might  be  intr«>'lu« 
admission  to  M.A.,  and  congequf*nt!y  to  a  fihare  in  the  managemeut  d 
Univeraity ;  it  was  also  apprchondetl  that  difficulties  would  arise  in  tliei 
colleges  with  respect  to  fellowships,  &c." 

A  very  intelligent  colonial  family,  who  had  collected  many  i^ 
tures    for  the  memorial,  listened  to  tbis  letter,  with  oommeiiU| 
edifying  and  amusing :   "I  should  think  so,  indeed  "  j  "  That  il 
what  we  want  "  j  '•  To  be  sure — why  not  ?  "  and  so  on,     Finallj 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  reasons  were  too  trivial  to  bn 
weight,  and  that  if  these  were  all  that  could  be  produced 
the  request   of  the   memorial  must  soon  be   granted;  but 
course,  the  persons  who  thus  judged  on  merely  common-sense 
are  not  members  of  the  University. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  intimates  that  if  the  question  of  the  dej 
persevered  in,  it  will  produce  a  very  serious  division  among  the 
of  the  higher  education  for  women.    Well^  then,  let  them  di\ 
©very  step  in  the  right  direction  there  are  always  some  who  *M 
shivering,  on  the  brink,  and  fear  to  launch  away,"  and  whom  it" 
necessary  to  leave  behind,  if  truth  and  justice  are  to  mle, 
the   same   plea  was    urged   against  the   memorial   of  1880;  wdJ 
inquiry  presents  itself,  how  much  longer  is  this  Bubservience  to 
unnamed  persons  to  be  patiently  endured  ?     Nor  is  it  altogether 
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w  a  friendship  which  so  largely  consists  in  blocking  the  way 
perves  to  be  yery  highly  valued.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  women 
a;ht  to  learn  the  alphabet,  and  perhaps  a  little  more ;  as  to  how 
ich  more,  the  line  depends  upon  the  person  who  takes  upon  himself 
draw  it.  Among  those  who  at  Cambridge  pose  as  the  patrons  of 
Irning  for  the  sex  to  whom  it  has  been  so  long  denied,  there  appear 
I  be  some  who  are  very  unwilling  to  yield  the  position  of  male 
tperiority  ;  who  will  grant  almost  anything  short  of  that,  if  the 
omen  will  only  continue  humbly  to  say,  "  If  you  please/'  and  "  Thank 
50,"  but  who  object  strongly  to  putting  them  on  a  level  with  men. 
ike  a  village  Lady  Bountiful,  these  well-meaning  people  are  ready 
beetow  many  favours,  and  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  and  laudation 
8nc8  arising,  but  do  not  see  that  it  is  a  far  nobler  thing  to  help 
sir  fellow-creatures  to  equality  of  rights  with  themselves,  than  to 
sp  them  in  a  dependent  position,  constantly  needing  help,  even 
»ligh  that  help  may  be  generously  given. 

Why  are  women  still  to  be  denied  the  B.A.  at  Cambridge  ?  Be- 
ise  the  M.A.  would  inevitably  follow.  Why  should  not  women 
re  the  M.A.  ?  Because  that  would  mean  a  share  in  the  govern- 
nt  of  the  University.  Why  should  not  women  have  a  share  in  the 
remment  of  the  University  ?  Because  then^ — oh,  horrid  thought ! — 
J  might  want  to  be  permitted  to  compete  for  fellowships.  They 
lid  not,  to  be  sure,  even  then  take  these  prizes  unless  they  outdid 

Mother  candidates,  but  from  what  has  been  already  achieved,  it 
5  as  if  this  might  sometimes  happen.  The  objection,  in  the  eyes 
the  lukewarm  friends  of  higher  education  for  women,  is  that  the  men 
nt  to  keep  these  good  things  for  their  own  sas — precisely  the  argm- 
int  of  selfishness  adopted  by  those  trades-onions  which  war  against 
men.  A  member  of  one  of  these  unions  therefore,  an  Auckland 
nter,  for  instance,  if  remonstrated  with  by  a  Fellow  of  Cambridge 

Oxford  for  carrying  on  such  ignoble  warfare,  might  at  once  reply  ; 
rhon  art  the  man,"  and  the  cutting  retort  would  be  unanswerable, 
r  it  la  a  melancholy  fact  that  these  labour  organisations,  in  their 
iad  self-seekiDg,  do  but  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the  ancient 
'idverBities  of  England,  This  matter  of  fellowshipa  was  hinted  at 
eren  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  evident  that  the  question 
lUst  be  faced,  whether  endowments  left  for  the  education  of  the 
ition  should  any  longer  be  withheld  from  one  half  of  that  nation. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  women,  having  gained  the  substantial 
IVMitage  of  a  University  course  with  University  examinations,  do 
ineed  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  mere  hall-mark  of  a  degree. 
lis  argument,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  apply  to  men  also.  If  a 
gree  be  really  worth  nothing   at  all,  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  and 

end  put  to  a  mischievous  shara,  the  better.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
do  find  a  well-earned  degree  to  be  a  thing  worth  having,  i£  even 
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an  honorary  degree  be  gladly  accepted  and  used  by  tiiem,  v)t^| 
should  the  experience  of  women  be  otherwise,  or  how  can  it  b«jH 
matter  of  indifference  to  them  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  goa^| 
things  which  are  only  open  to  graduates  ?  A  Girton  or  NewTLhi^l 
student,  for  example,  however  high  her  standing,  cannot  claim  ^| 
ad  eundem  at  any  University,  though  it  would  be  as  nseful  to  her  iH 
to  a  man.  Neither,  though  she  be  declared  to  have  surpassed  tl^| 
senior  wrangler,  can  she  go  in  for  the  Smith's  prize,  or  for  any  odi^f 
for  which  the  candidate  is  required  to  hold  either  the  B. A.  or  ^3^M 
M,A.  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  so  that  the  grievance  isclei^l 
substantial.  In  the  same  number  of  the  UnifeTsity  Repoiier  as  fl^| 
in  which  the  New  Zealand  memorial  was  published  by  the  Tt^f 
Chancellor,  it  is  stated  that  Lord  Walsingham,  the  new  Hi^| 
Steward  of  the  University,  has  offered  a  gold  medal  annually  for  l^| 
best  monograph,  giving  evidence  of  any  original  research  in  bota^f 
geology,  or  zoology,  subject  to  the  condition  that  candidates  most^l 
Bachelors  of  Arts  of  not  move  than  two  years'  standing.  Wooi^| 
being  denied  the  B.A.^  cannot  compete  for  this  prize.  ^| 

The  hall-mark  may  in  itself  be  a  trifle,  but  when  the  want  of^| 
places  an  article  upon  a  lower  level  commercially,  the  refusal  to  pa(^| 
upon  that  which  has  been  shown  to  be  sound  metal  cannot  honestly^B 
described  as  a  trifle.  Rather,  it  is  an  injustice  the  effects  of  wb^| 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  it  is  eupported  only  by  arguments  wh^| 
have  grown  threadbare  in  the  defence  of  every  unjust  monopoH 
The  experience  of  the  outcast  sex  at  the  University  is  a  very  cl^| 
repetition  of  that  of  the  outcast  sects.  Nonconformists  were  ooH 
absolutely  excluded  j  then  they  were  kindly  permitted  a  share  in  ^| 
education  of  the  place,  and  allowed  to  pay  fees,  and  with  that  itifl 
contended  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  ;  degrees  they  must  not  as|^| 
to ;  the  hall-mark  was  only  for  the  faithful  sons  of  the  ChoiH 
Still,  after  a  time,  degrees  were  yielded,  but  were  carefully  feii^| 
round  for  fear  of  injury  to  '*  our  beloved  Mother  Church/*  in  wbH 
interests,  real  or  supposed,  justice  had  to  give  way,  so  that  fl 
heretics  conld  not  be  admitted  to  any  share  in  the  government  of  fl 
University.  But,  let  the  obstacles  be  what  they  may,  pataenoe  fl 
perseverance  do  much  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  it  is  now  mor«dH 
twenty  years  since  the  "  national  Universities "  became  natiooi 
indeed,  as  far  as,  roughly  speaking,  one  half  of  the  nation  is  con- 
cerned. Truly  national  they  can  never  be  until  the  half  still 
excluded  shall  be  admitted  to  every  right  and  privilege,  until  tid 
question  of  sex  shall  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  question 
of  sect,  and  both  be  lost  in  the  great  light  of  justice. 

Many  of  the  endowments  at  the  old  Universities  were  the  gift  of 
generous  women.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  if  those  large-hearted  and 
enlightened  donors  were  now  among  us  they  would  lag  behind  tha 
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and  exclude  members  of  their  own  sex  from  participation  in  their 
sficence  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  more  likely  that  if  there 
9  any  exdnsion  at  all,  it  would  be  men  who  would  find  themselves 
in  the  cold  ?  Some  of  us  remember  well  the  dismal  forebodings 
ch  preceded  the  abolition  of  University  Tests.  Nothing  less 
n  ruin  was  prophesied,  but  it  has  not  come,  and  it  never  does 
ne  as  the  consequence  of  an  act  of  justice.  The  nation,  which 
I  entrusted  large  powers  and  privileges  to  the  Universities, 
I  aright  to  expect  from  those  whom  it  has  set  in  so  exalted  a  place 
oble  example,  for  if  in  the  seats  of  highest  learning  selfishness  be 
spicuous  as  a  guiding  motive,  how  is  a  more  lofty  tone  to  be 
ected  among  less  favoured  organisations  ?  Unfortunately,  the  older 
iversities  have  not  distinguished  themselves  as  leaders  in  the  way  of 
iteonsness;  they  have  been  more  concerned  about  getting  than  about 
eg,  and,  like  other  close  corporations,  have  resented  every  attempt 
reaking  down  their  cherished  exclusiveness.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 

these  former  things  are  passing  away,  and  that  the  authorities 
be  Universities,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  not  ovmers,  but 
ards,  will  no  longer  persist  in  an  ungracious  course,  which,  except 
1  viewed  through  the  mist  of  prejudice  and  old  custom,  has  a 

unlovely  look,  and  which  arouses  feelings  of  almost  incredulous 
^nation  among  their  fellow-countrymen  and  women  far  away  at 
Antipodes. 

Mary  Steadman  Aldis. 
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THOUGH  only  my  uncle  by  marriage,  no  mother's  brother 
have  been  more  loving  to  me  througli  life  than  was  mygoftpfii 
Lord  Tennyson,      Of  lata  years  our  homes  had  lain  far  apart,  ami 
opportunities  of  meeting  him  were  rare,  but  precious   to  me  ia 
memory  of  those  days  of  my  youth,  when  we  used  to  take 
country  walks  over   hedge  and  ditch,  or  ramble  together  over 
breezy  downs,  and  when  he  opened  to  me  the  treasure-house  of 
mind  and  heart. 

Everything  we  came  across  interested  him,  and  he  could 
something  to  admire  even  in  a  raw-boned  old  hack  grazing  hj 
wayside : 

**  You  would  scarcely  call  that  poor  beast  beautiful,"  he  exclaime<lT  ** 
his  ribs  almost  sticking  through  his  skin,  hut  he  is  certainly  pictureajoi 
he  stands  shivering  on  the  common,  his  meagre  ttiil  blowing  in  the < 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  pictuiesque  is  geuorally  asscxjiated  with  age,  or 
commencement  of  decay ;  for,  take  a  cottage  tUat  when  newly  built  «« 
commonplaco  enough,  and  pull  down  some  of  its  thatch,  then  hreiSf  ^ 
windowti,  and  introduce  a  baby  clad  in  rags,  spi-awling  across  the  thwiW 
and  you  have  at  once  a  pictui^sque  subject  for  the  ailist." 

His  sympathy  with  Nature  led  him  to  mourn  over  the  cutting  do^fl 
trees,  as  if  they  were,  like  the  grove  in  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  the  ^ 
of  his  personal  friends,  and  specially  did  he  grieve  if  the  aiefio' 
them  in  summer-time.  I  well  remember  his  gazing  long  up* 
horse-chestnut  that  had  continued  to  put  forth  flowers  days  »fttf 
had  been  felled  to  the  earth.  "  Look  at  it/^  he  said,  *'  stretcHiug<* 
a  beseeching  arm,  and  blossoming  on,  its  blooms  unfolding  s^  ^ 
their  beauty,  quite  nncon scions  that  they  can  never  tnm  to  frd^ 
How  like  they  are  to  some  men,  who  appear  blooming  outwardly, 
think  that  they  are  living,  whilst  they  are  already  dead  within." 
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Mf  uncle  loved  to  talk  of  Arthur  Hallam,  and  other  friends  of  his 
ontb,  but  he  never  descended  to  any  trivial  details  concerning  them, 
be  used  to  say  : 

1  cannot  imiigino  why  people  gljou]<I  be  80  curioits  about  all  the  petty 

ents  of  my  life.     I  never  cured   to  know  about  the   daily  minutiee  of 

men's  lives,  which  never  interested  me  in  the  \ea&t.     I  remember  when 

.  T^ngton  showed  me  a  glass  from  which  she  s^aid    '  Jolinson  used  to 

'ink  lemonade,  stirring  it  with  fingers  which  w^'e,  I  am  sarri/  to  satf,   iwi 

tlmnf  I  thought  she  had  much  better  have  omitted  such  details." 


^ 


Inhere  was  one  incident  in  his  life  that  Tennyson  knew  had  often 
sen  misnnderetood,  and  he  most  solemnly  laid  npon  me  the  charge 
I  at  I  who,  he  said,  could  best  undertake  the  task,  should  let  all  the 
orld  know  **  how  great  a  sacrijicr  "  (these  were  his  very  words, 
ttered  in  a  tone  of  intense  earnestness)  he  had  practised  in  yielding 

0  Mr.  Gladstone's  pressing  entreaties  that  he  should  take  the 
eerage. 

Tennyson  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  darker  side  of  Nature. 

Rie  will    never   teach  men    morality/'    he   would  say,    *'  and  her 
ning  tooth   is  a  cruel  one.      Indeed,  ifc  was  the  observed  cruelty 
f  Nature  that  gave  rise  to  the  cult  of  the  Khonds,  with  their  human 

tifices/' 
You  could  not  learn  to  know  the  holier  attributes  of  God  from  Nature," 
ontinue<l,  "  even  with  the  aid  of  Rcienci^  In  faot,  when  I  think  how 
ili€h  more  important  the  world  must  have  seemed  when  men  believed  it 
le  centre  of  the  universe,  I  am  sometimes  hahf-dispo>ved  to  regret  the  dis- 
iverie^  of  astixinomy,  bocause  they  have  in  no  wise  exalted  men  s  concetitiou 
'  God's  power,  since  they  had  already  conceived  of  Him  an  Almighty^  and 

1  is  comprehended  in  tliat  tei-m.  But  Imw  amazing  astronomy  is.  I  am 
^erwhelmed  with  awe  when  I  think  that  in  a  s|>ac'e  of  the  heavens  that 
oka  smaller  than  the  palm  of  my  hand,  there  are  (jE),<mhi  suns  ;  yet,  did 
Ml  ever  reflect  on  the  not  less  wonderful  fact  that  the  whole  starry  heavens 
9  retained  on  your  retina  ?  " 

pBe  looked  upon  astronomy  and  geology  as  the  greatest  of  the 
iencesi  and  was  never  weary  of  dwelling  upon  the  marvels  they 
Ld: 

f  When  I  think,"  he  used  to  say,  '•  of  the  imnieusity  of  the  univei-se,  I 
[filled  with  the  sense  of  my  own  utter  insignificance^  and  am  ready  to 
im  with  David  ;  *  What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  !  '     The 
lorn  of  the  human  will  and  tlie  starry  heavens  are  the  two  greatest 
rels  that  come  under  our  observation ,  and  when  1  think  of  all  the  mighty 
arotind  us,  to  which  ours  is  but  a  speck,  I  feel  what  poor  little  worms 
!,  and  ask  myself,  What  is  greatness  ?     1  do  not  like  such  a  word  as 
to  be  appbed  to  the  Creator  of  all  these  worlds,  it  makes  Him  seera  a 
artificer.     A  certain  amouut  of  anthropomorphism  must,  however, 
ily  enter  into  our  conception  of  God,  because,  though  there  may  be 
higher  beings  than  ourselves  iu  the  worlds  beyond  ours,  yet  to  our 
iption  man  is  the  highest  form  of  bein^'. 
^Matter,  time,  and  space  are  a!l  illusions,  but  abo%'e  and  beyond  them  all 
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m  Oofl,  who  is  no  ilUision.  Time  bas  no  absolute  existence,  and  we  can  m 
little  conceive  of  space  beintj  finite  as  of  its  being  infinite.  We  can  rejilh 
understancl  the  existence  of  spiiit  much  better  than  that  of  matter,  wluU 
is  to  ine  fur  more  ineompreheiisibli*  than  spirit.  We  see  nothing  as  it  rtftlh 
is,  not  even  our  fellow-creatures;  and  perhaps  when  we  see  each  other  tt«wf 
rejilly  are,  we  shall  no  more  know  each  other  than  dogs  do  their  laa^tersia 
the  path  or  on  the  snow." 

My  uncle  always  seemed  to  like  best  to  talk  about  spiritual  matters, 
and  no  clergyman  was  ever  a  more  earnest  student  of  the  Bible,  or: 
more  impressive  reader  thereof.  It  used  to  be  a  treat  to  me  to  hear 
him  recite  one  of  his  new  poems,  in  that  grand,  sonorous  voice  of  his. 
but  it  was  a  still  greater  delight  to  listen  to  his  reading  of  a  chaptff 
of  Isaiah,  for  then,  so  thoroughly  did  be  send  his  whole  seal  fortli 
with  his  words,  that  one  was  reminded  of  Bunsen's  remark  oa 
F.  D,  Maurice's  reading  of  the  Church  Service,  "  Sach  reading  ii  to 
itself  a  sermon.''  He  could  not  find  words  strong  enough  to  eipreB 
bis  love  of  and  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume,  and  when  bis  pictnre 
of  old  age,  in  the  *'  Ancient  Sage/'  was  said  to  be  like  that  by 
Solomon  in  Ecclesiastes,  "  I  only  wish  it  were,'*  be  replied,  *'I  never 
cou!d  equal  tbat  description/' 

Yet  surely  that  sublime  poem  is  well  worthy  to  have  been  written 
by  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  it  must  be  studied  attentively  by 
all  who  desire  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  Tennyson,  for,  from  what  he 
used  to  tell  me  when  thinking  it  into  being,  I  can  testify  that  tla 
**  Ancient  Sage  "  sets  forth  hia  own  views  more  fally  than  any  of  liis 
other  poems.  How  like  a  clarion  his  voice  rang  forth  in  these  lines, 
which  are  a  very  gospel  of  hopefulness  : 

**  Cleave  ever  to  the  sunnier  side  of  doubt 
And  cling  to  Ftuth  beyond  the  forms  of  Faith  ! 
She  reiila  nut  in  the  storm  of  warring  words. 
She  brightens  at  tbe  cla&h  of  •  Yea  *  and  'No/ 
She  sees  the  Best  that  glimmers  thro"  the  Worst, 
She  ftels  the  iSun  is  hid  but  for  a  night. 
She  spica  the  summer  thn/  the  winter  bud, 
She  tastes  the  fruit  before  the  bloss'Ora  falls. 
She  heaTA  the  lark  within  the  songless  egg, 
She  finds  the  fountain  where  they  wailed  *  Mirage.'  '* 

I  iteked  my  uncle  whether  be  agreed  with  Bacon's  dictum  tbt 
Pilate's  question,  **  What  is  truth  ?  "  was  put  jestingly  : 

"  No,"  he  iinhe&itatingly  answered,  *'  it  was  in   no  spirit  of  jestifl^  ^ 
uttered  those  wtudi?.     They  may  have  been  accouipanied  M^th  a  ebrxj^  ^ 
the  shoulder,  and  spoken  in  a  cvnicsd  tone,  Imt  I  i-ather  believe  they  v*"' 
wrung  from  the  depths  of  a  hexirt  that  had  learnt  that  there  wajs  iioin:ti 
in  the  religious  systems  then   in   vogue,  and   knew  not  where  to  t^eekiJ 
Alas  I  that  we  should  hear  this  ery  repented  in  our  own  age,  ami  that  njen 
should  fail  to  ijnd  their  soul's  craving  for  truth   satisfied  by  Chn:«twi"f/- 
The  great  spread  of  AgmisticiKm  and  unbelief  of  all  kinds  seems  to  offa' 
show  that  there  is  an   evil  time  close  at  hand,     Sometimes  IfeeJa*'^'* 
would  not  surprise  me  to  see  all  things  perish.     I  firmly  believe  tUti/*'"^ 
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rere  to  withdraw  Himself  from  the  world  around  us,  and  from  within  us, 
^r  bat  one  instant,  every  atom  of  creation,  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
rould  come  utterly  to  naught,  for  in  Him  alone  do  all  beings  and  things 
xist.    He  can  and  does  answer  every  earnest  prayer,  as  I  know  from  my 

wn  experience.     E says  there  is  something  higher  than  God.     If  there 

•e,  then  it  must  be  God.  Whatever  is  the  highest  of  all  must  be  the  Deity, 
all  it  by  what  name  you  will.  Wherever  life  is,  there  God  is,  specially 
Q  the  life  of  man.  We  are  all  sons  of  God,  but  One  alone  is  worthy  to  be 
ailed  the  Son  of  Man,  the  representative  of  the  whole  of  humanity.  That 
o  my  mind  is  the  diviner  title  of  the  two,  for  none  dare  apply  to  himself 
his  title  save  Christ,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  whole  human  race. 

"  I  believe  that  beside  our  matenal  body  we  possess  an  immaterial  body, 
lomething  like  what  the  ancient  Egyptians  called  the  Ka.  I  do  not  care  to 
nake  distinctions  between  the  soul  and  the  spirit,  as  men  did  in  days  of  old, 
'hough  perhaps  the  spirit  is  the  best  word  to  use  of  our  higher  nature,  that 
laturo  which  I  believe  in  Christ  to  have  been  truly  divine,  the  very  presence 
>f  the  Father,  the  one  only  God,  dwelling  in  the  perfect  man.  Though 
lothing  is  such  a  distress  of  soul  to  me  as  to  have  this  divinity  of  Christ 
mailed,  yet  I  feel  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
he  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  being  like  three  candles  giving  together  one 
ght.  I  love  that  hymn,  *  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty/  and 
bould  like  to  write  such  a  one. 

"  We  shall  have  much  to  learn  in  a  future  world,  and  I  think  we  shall  all 
e  children  to  begin  with  when  we  get  to  heaven,  whatever  our  age  when 
e  die,  and  shall  grow  on  there  from  childhood  to  the  prime  of  life,  at  which 
e  shall  remain  for  ever.  My  idea  of  heaven  is  to  be  engaged  in  perpetual 
mistry  to  souls  in  this  and  other  worlds." 

Agnes  Grace  Weld. 
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TlurTfVfJ  filar  Ka$6\iK^  teal  iwo^roXiic^v  iKK\yjffflap. 
Credo  unam  Catholicam  et  Aiioatolic^ra  ecclesiam. 
I  believe  one  Catholic  and  A|K)»tolic  Church. 


THEiSE  are  the  noble,  the  mspiriog  words  in  which,  at 
celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  CkriBtian  congregations, 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  (rreek,  Roman,  and  Anglican,  prol 
their  belief  in  the  Church  of  the  living  God.  It  is  a  cheei 
thought  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  divisions  and  all  our  oODtro- 
veraieB,  the  ancient  creeds  still  fortn  a  basis  of  unity,  and  that  in  oar 
most  solemn  acts  of  worship  we  can  make  the  profession  of  oar  faith 
in  identical  words.  Nop  need  we  altogether  exclude  Protestant  ^on- 
conformists  from  this  ontwanl  bood  of  union.  For  although,  with  Un» 
important  exception  of  the  Wesleyans,  they  profess  to  be  bound  by 
no  creed,  yet  the  authoritative  standards  of  the  older  congregatioos 
for  the  moat  part  recognise  and  adopt  the  doctrinal  articles  of  tbf 
Church  of  England,  whicli  include  the  creeds. 

And  so  long  as  we  are  speaking  of  the  Gf  >dhead,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  orthodox  Christians  make  their  confession  in  the 
same  sense.     There  may  be  something  in    the  phraseology  that  i* 
archaic  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  Creed  of  Constantinople  expresses  what 
most  Christians  believe,  in  words  which  they  would  heartily  b«       ' 
But  when   we    come   to  the  belief  of  one    Catholic    and  Ap 
Church,  the  case  is  different.      For  the  question  at  onoe  confronts  uf, 
What  is  this  Churcli   which  you   profess  to  believe  ?      What  are  its 
limitations,   and   what  its   essential   characteristics  ?       And    to   thii^ 
question  the  different  Churches  will    give  widely  different  answers. 
Tlie  great  Koman  Church  meets  us  at  once  with  the  answer  :  Tbat. 
and  that  only,  is  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  which  is  in  com- 
munion with  the  Roman  See,   and  which  acknowledges  the  Roman 
Pontiff  as  its  supreme  ruler  and  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ.     The  V 
Church,  while  denying  the  Papal  supremacy,  would  limit  the  <_ 
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die  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  communions ;  for  the  Oriental 
y)gnition  of  Anglicanism,  of  which  moch  has  been  made  of  late 
ars,  is  at  the  utmost  of  a  reserved  and  distant  character.  But 
tiat  concerns  ns  practically  ia  the  question,  What  preciae  meaning 
J  we  of  the  Anglican  commonion  attach  to  the  words  of  the  Creed : 
believe  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  <jhiirch  ?  The  Roman  definition 
i  dear  and  distinct ;  the  Greek,  though  differing  from  the  Roman 
[I  the  one  point  of  the  Papal  supremacy ^  yet  assigns  to  the  term 
Btholic  and  Apostolic  Chnrch  a  perfectly  consistent  meaning.  Can 
e  say  as  much  of  the  Anglican  ? 

There  is,  it  is  trne,  a  definition  of  the  Church  which  would  be 
eepted  by  a  large  and  perhaps  an  increasing  section  of  the  English 
ai]gy  as  adequate  and  theologically  accurate,  and  which  certainly  has 
e  merit  of  being  simple  and  intelligible  :  "  I  believe  that  Jesua 
trist,  before  He  ascended  into  Heaven,  when  He  spoke  to  His  dis- 
^  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  revealed  to  tb em 
Brill  to  found  a  society,  consisting  of  those  who  in  all  ages  should 
MTO  and  be  baptised,  which  should  be  united  in  the  possession  of  the 
eefold  ministry  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons^  and  in  the  two 
gp^menta  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  in  the  belief  in  all 
MGrod  should  reveal  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  should  be  given  after 
PMcension."  This  seems  to  estpress  fairly  and  adequately  the 
iinf  which  is  probably  held  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy  and  a 
lority  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  present  day, 
$  in  the  form  of  a  definition,  it  would  assume  somewhat  of  the 
Dwiag  form  :  The  Catholic  Church  is  a  society  of  persons,  baptised 
cx>ndition  of  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience,  and  governed  by 
bops,  priests,  and  deacons,  deriving  their  orders  by  legitimate 
loession  from  the  Apostles.  I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  discuss 
J  questioners  this  definition  adequate  and  tenable  ? 
It  may  be  observed  at  starting  that,  until  the  publication  of  the 
titacts  for  the  Times/*  the  theory  of  Apostolic  Succession  (to  express 

bv  a  convenient  formula)  was  by  no  means  generally  accepted,  or 
■«n  generally  known,  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
^^al  NewmEui*8  humorous  story  of  an  Anglican  bishop,  who,  on 
ikdiDg  an  exposition  of  this  theory  in  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times," 
"old  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  held  it  or  not,  expresses  very 
bly  the  position  of  most  of  the  clergy  at  that  time.  Of  one  thing 
«y  were  clear — the  Church  of  England  was  in  the  right  and  the 
(Bsenters  were  in  the  wrong ;  but  if  they  had  been  pressed  for  a 
lion  for  this  belief  they  would  probably  have  betrayed  the  fact  that 
!y  had  never  thought  much  about  the  matter.  The  position  of 
\  Royal  Arms  over  the  chancel  arch  in  most  of  our  churches  sixty 
LTS  ago  was  in  fact  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  position  of 
Chnrch  of  England  in  the  minds  of  most  of  its  adherents.     It  was 
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before  all  things  *Hhe   Eatablishment ";  it  was  part  of  that  order  gf 
thinga  of  which  the  monarch  was  the  head,      A  man  could  hardly  h 
a  true  EDglishman  if  he  were  not  ready  on  all  fitting  (or  unlittinj) 
occasions  to  drink  the  toast  of  Church  and  King  ;  to  be  of  the 
religion  was  the  datj  of  every  loyal   Englishman.      Even  men 
passed  for  High  Churchmen  of  the  old  sort,  like  Sir  Robert  Ingl 
example,  regarded  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  as 
the  same  claim    on  the  allegiance   of   Scotsmen    as    the  Chi 
England  had  on  that  of  Englishmen,  and  looked  upon  the  Epii 
Church  north  of  the  Tweed  as  a  body  of  Dissenters,  to  be  disooi 
as  much    as  possible.      To    belong  to   the  Church  "  as  by  law 
blished,"  was  the  respectable  and  proper  and  orthodox  thing, 
was  this  a  mere  outgrowth  of  the  much-abused  eighteenth  cei 
Although    at    the    English    Reformation    there    was    no   breacl 
ecclesiastical  continuity,  and  the  framework  of  the  Church  remameij 
unchanged,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  Henry  VIII.,  and 
through  whom  he  acted,  the   idea  of  a  National   Church,  witik 
functionaries  deriving  their  authority  from  the  king,  was  the 
nant  one.      Cranmers  theory,  given  in  the  year  1540,  is  worth 
as  indicating  the    lines  on  which,  so  far  as  he  was   oonceni( 
Reformation  was  likely  to  be  conducted : 

"  All  Christian  princes  have  committed  unto  them  immediately 
the  whole  i^ure  of  nil  their  snivjecte,  a.^  we!l  concerning  the  administi 
God's  word  for  the  cure  of  souk,  as  concernixig  the  ministi'ation  of 
political  and  trixil  ;  tind  io  i>oth  these  ministrations  thoy  must  have 
ininistei-s  under  tlieiii  to  t^apply  that  which  is  appointed  to  their 
offices.     Tlu^  civil  iniiiisters  yndcr  tho  king's  majesty  in  this  realm  of  Ei 
lie  those  whom  it  shall  plcsise  his  highness  for  the  time  to  put  in  sutlw 
nmler  him  :  as,  for  example,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Loixi  Tretusm 
The  ministers  of  Go<ra  word,  under  his  majesty,  be  the  bi'^hopi^T 
vicars,  and  such  other  priests  u»  be  appointed  by  his  highness  to  IbAt: 
tnition :  as,  for  example,  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Di 
the  Parson  of  Winwick,  ttc.     All  the  said  offices  and  ministers.  115 
the  one  soi't  as  of  the  other,  l»e  appointed,  assigned,  and  elected  ha] 
place  by  the  laws  and  oidei-a  of  kings  and  princes." 

The  picture  here  presented  to  ua  is   of  the  king  govermng 
subjects  in  all  their  interestB,  in  tho  State  through  one  set  of 
in  the    Church  through   another ;    and  there  ia  obviously  no 
either  in  the  one  or  in  the  other  for  separation.      This  is  to  be 
in  mind  when  we  read  of  Mary's  dealings  with  Protestants 
Elizabeth's  with  Popish   recuBants  and  Nonconformists ;  to  M 
conform  to  the  National   Church  was  a  kind  of    huricisjnr^ 
was  necessary  for  the  ruler  to  correct,  just  aa  he  would  correct 
sedition.      And   this   national    aspect  of    the    Church  contini 
dominate   men'a  minds  through   very  various  types  of   eccU 
organisation.    Laud's  ideal  was  a  National  Church,  Catholic  no 
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doctrine,  bnfc  in  which  the  king  and  the  archbishop  were  to  fill  the 
Mse  formerly  held  by  the  Pope.  The  Presbyterians  clang  to  the 
)a  of  a  National  Charch»  only  without  bishops.  The  Roman 
tthoHcs  and  the  Independents  seem  to  have  stood  alone,  down  to 
&  Refltoration  in  1660,  in  contemplating  an  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
m  divested  of  any  national  character.  After  the  Revolution  of 
188,  the  gradual  and  grudging  recognition  of  Nonconformity  as  a 
srmanent  element  in  English  society  forced  those  who  wished  to 
aitttain  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  to  choose 
|ir  ground.  It  was  open  to  them  to  do  this  on  the  ground  of  the 
Ihsive  validity  of  Episcopal  government,  or  on  the  ground  of  what 
Sieridge  calls  '*the  National  Clerisy"  ;  that  the  clergy  were,  not,  aa 
e  Nonconformists  are  fond  of  calling  them,  State  officials,  but 
afficiaries  of  the  National  Church,"  just  as  the  magistrates  were 
iciariee  of  the  English  State.  To  have  chosen  the  former  ground 
►old  have  been  to  stultify  the  position  of  the  English  Church  since 
I  Reformation  as  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  as  prac- 
iljy,  if  not  formally,  in  communion  with  the  non- Episcopal  Churcbes 
the  Continent  and  of  Scotland.  And  accordingly,  down  to  about 
end  of  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century,*  it  is  not  as  an 
scopal  Church  tracing  its  descent  from  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  but 
[ler  as  the  national  embodiment  of  Christianity,  retaining  the  ancient 
soopal  orgfinisation,  not  as  essential,  but  as  a  desirable  symbol  of 
tinuity,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  for  the  most  part  presented 
IS.  But  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  preceded  by  Catholic  Eniancl- 
lon  and  followed  by  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  bishoprics  and  by 

E:jcl^siastical  Commission,  made  it  clear  that  the  relations  between 
h  and  State  were  likely  Vo  undergo  revision ;  and  Churchmen 
again  to  consider  on  what  basis  they  shoald  rest  the  exclusive 
ms  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  allegiance  of  all  English 
pie.  A  theory  of  the  Church  was  needed  which  Bhould  rest  on 
lething  more  secure  and  more  august  than  an  Act  of  Parliament : 
las  fonnd  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession.  The  real 
Ac  that  was  done  by  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement  was  to 
Mbb  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  that  it  was  not  as 
m  national  clergy,"  but  as  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
pgland  that  they  were  to  hold  their  churches  and  their  benefices 
kst  all  comers.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whether  or 
lis  theory  has  gained  much  acceptance  with  the  laity,  a  very 
proportion  of  the  clergy  hold  that  no  non-Episcopal  body  of 
Lans  has  any  right  to  regard  itself  as  part  of  the  Church  universal. 

may  be  well  to  explain  that  this  was  written  hefore  tlie  afipeamncc,  in  the 
QtroRAav   Review  of  November  1802,  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Cliiltiii  ariiclts  on  the 
of  the  High  Church  Party,  ia  which  the  nrgumciit  from  the  tlisappf-arance  of 
jtrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Uhtirch  of  England  from  tLe  acces- 
cf  Elixabeth  to  the  time  of  Laud  ii  fully  and  clear! j  drawn  oat. 
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There  are  two  main  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  this  theory:  (l)tbj 
existence  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  and  (2)  the  existence  of  the 
non- Episcopal    Churches.      I  propose  to  consider   each  of  these  il 
turn. 

L  The  Churchman  who  bases  his  Charchmanship  on  A] 
Succession  most  by  logical  consequence  regard  the  Roman  Chni 
a  co-ordinate  and  sister  Church.     But  the  Church  of  Rome  herwlfil 
by  no  means  prepared  to  accept  this  position.      She  repudiat*^a 
Anglican  Church  as  schismatic,  the  Anglican  clergy  as  lacking  lai 
orders,  and  Anglicau  sacraments  as   null  and  void.     She  treati 
English  Churchman  living  in  a  Roman  Catholic  land  as  a 
man:  he  cannot  communicate  at  her  altars;  his  children  cAMtit 
confirmed  by  her  bishops  ;  if  he   dies,  he  must  be  buried  with 
burial  of  an  ass.      And  she  simply  ignores  the  Anglican  commi 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  for  her  simply  a  layman  and  a 
Councillor,      She  forbids  her  members  to  join  in  the  worship  orl 
enter  the  buildings  of  the  Church  of  England.    And  from  this 
another  difficulty  for  the  Anglo-Catholic  theory.    The  Roman 
that  august  and   splendid   system  which^  on  the  other   side  of 
Straits  of  Dover,  an  Anglican  venerates  as  the  Catholic  Churci, 
this  aide  he  must  treat  as  the  Roman  schism*      So  that  a  F: 
Roman  Catholic  who  comes  to  Eogland,  until  he  leaves  Boulogiw 
a  Catholic  Churchman ;    when  he  reaches  Folkestone,  without 
change  in  his  views»  he  ia  a  schismatic.     And,  on  the  contraiy,! 
English  Churchman  going  to  reside  at  Paris,*  ought  to  submit 
to  the  Archbishop  of  the  Diocese ;  only,  unfortunately,  if  he  do«l 
he  must   renounce  his  Anglicanism,  not   merely  during  his 
abroad,  but  for  good  and  all.     An  Anglican  and  a  Roman  priest i 
a  Nonconformist  minister  are  shipwrecked  together  on  a  desert  is 
the  Anglican  congratulates  his  Roman  brother  that  the  CatbohoBi 
two  to  one.      Not  at  all,  replies  the  Roman  ;  you  Protestants  aw 
to  one  ;  leave  me  alone,  if  you  please ;  I  am  the  only  Catholic. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglican  finds  himself  confronted 
a  large  number  of  active  and  flourishing  Christian  communities' 
have  no  episcopal  organisation,  but  which  claim  to  be  h 
branches  of  the  Church  universal,  and  in  which  undoubtedly  the : 
of  a  Church  are  wrought.  What  is  he  to  say  to  these?  U 
Apostolical  Succession  is  of  the  eseence  of  the  Church,  he  moifc 


*  A  certain  number  of  Anglicans  endeavour  to  carry  out  thiBpriuciple  by 
themselvea  entirely  from  the  English  churches  on  the  Continent  e^icept  fortii0| 
of  communicating,  wliich  thuy  cannot  do  elsewhere,  and  frequenting  for  their  d 
worship  the  Homan  Mass,  where  they  are  conspicuoQS  above  other  worshippets  to' 
frequency  and  fervour  of  their  crossings  and  genuflections.  An  English  clOJJ' 
on  being  appointtd  to  a  Continental  chaplaincy,  wrote  to  the  (ilonuLnJ  Bishop  rf* 
Diocese  to  which  he  was  going,  begging  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  consider  US 
one  of  his  clergy.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  the  bishop's  ausirsr  !• 
reqaeat. 
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that  they  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  they 
V'd  no  lawful  ministers,  that  their  sacraments  are  invalid  ;  in  short, 
mast  adopt  towards  them  precisely  the  attitude  which  his  Roman 
other  adopts  towards  him.  In  this  way  the  position  of  the  Anglican 
mmunion  in  Christendom  becomes  an  altogether  isolated  one.  The 
der  Ch arches,  to  which  the  Apostolical  Succession  theory  would 
ilite  her,  are  agreed  in  rejectiug  her  claim  to  Catholicity ;  the  more 
modern  and  progressive  bodies  of  Christians  she,  on  this  hypothesis, 
Lnat  reject  as  not  Catholic.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  not  a 
^tiafactory  position  ;  a  regiment  which  is  in  no  relation  with  the 
1st  of  the  army  mast  lose  somewhat  of  its  efficiency  in  battle,  and, 
icreover,  isolation  indaces  a  certain  narrowness  and  stiffness  of 
jter  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  versatility  that 
iential  for  a  Catholic  or  universal  body.  Stillj  if  indeed  the 
tion  of  the  Anglican  Church  demands  it,  we  must  be  content  to 
>t  and  make  the  best  of  a  condition  of  isolation.  But  the 
iion  is,  does  belief  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
|ve  the  exclusion  from  its  pale  of  all  non-Episcopal  communities, 
If  not,  is  there  not  a  possibility  of  at  least  some  inchoate  and 
lentary  form  of  unity  which  may  io  time  develop  into  some 
bond  among  Christians  ? 
m  persons  who  have  studied  the  subject  would  now  refuse  assent 
le  very  guarded  and  moderate  statement  prefixed  to  the  English 
**  It  is  evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading  Holy  Scrip- 
knd  ancient  authors^  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have 
these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church :  bishops,  priests, 
deacons,"  For  this  statement  in  no  way  militates  against  the 
put  forth  with  unanswerable  learning  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his 
ly  on  the  Christian  Ministry/'  that  these  three  orders  were 
formally  instituted  by  the  Apostles,  bub  were  evolved  gradually 
leet  the  needs  of  the  Church,  first  the  diaconate,  then  the 
»thood;  finally  the  episcopate.  Nor  does  it  assert  that  these 
lere  are  of  the  essence  of  the  Church,  or  that  no  Church  has  ever 
without  one  or  more  of  thom  ;  they  seem  to  do  no  more  than 
je  episcopacy  in  the  Church  on  the  same  footing  as  monarchy 
le  State,  as  the  form  of  government  which  connects  us  most 
(y  with  the  past,  not  as  the  one  type  to  which  all  Churches  or 
ktes  are  bound  to  conform.  And  if  this  is  so,  it  is  surely 
de  to  Bay,  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  without 
achurching ''  (to  use  Baxter's  phrase)  those  who,  while  holding  the 
holic  faith,  have  adopted  a  more  or  lees  different  type  of  ministry. 
>ker*s  conclusion,*  *' that  he  which  afHrmeth  speech  to  be  necessary 
mg  all  men  throughout  the  world  doth  not  thereby  import  that  all 
mast  necessarily  speak  one  kind  of  language.  Even  so  the 
•  "EccL  PoUtT,"  B.  Ill-  ch.  ii.  §2. 
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necessity  of  polity  and  regiment  in  all  Churches  may  be  held 
holding  acy  one  certain  form  to  be  necessary  in  them  all  " — e 
very  clearly  the  view  which  the  anther  of  the  **  Ecclesiastical 
whose  work  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  text-book  of  the 
Charch^  held  as  the  theory  of  Church  polity  in  his  day. 

Indeed,    in   his  controversy    with   Cartwrigbt,   the    cba 
Puritanism,  hia  contention  is  not  that  Episcopacy  is  the  only' 
but  that  it  is  a  lawful  and  a  preferable  form  of  Church  gov 
It  is  to  Laud,  and  not  to  any  of  the  earlier  and  greater  nam 
Anglican  Church,  that  we  owe  the  assertion  of  the  divine 
bishops,   a  theory,   however,  which    he    managed    to    hold 
refusing  the  name  and  status  of  Churches  to  the  foreign  P 
communions  ;  Laud  used  it,  vigorously  but  uusucessfally,  as  a  vi 
against  the  attacks  of  PresbyteriaDism  and  Independency ;  il 
time  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  by  in  the  ecclesiastical  if 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  until  it  was  discovered  and  sharpefll 
brought  into  the  battle  by  the  authors  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  al) 
when    the  forces    of  Nonconformity  were  once  more    marsh 
array  against  the  ranks  of  Anglicanism.      By  them  it  was 
with  better  success.     They  did  not  indeed  suc-ceed  in  rout 
opposing    enemy ;  but   the  vigour  and  enthusiasm  of  their 
infused   new  spirit  and  courage  into  the    drooping  hearts 
followers,  nor  did  the  discovery  which  some  of  the  leaders  mi 
Apostolical  Succession  might  be  more   securely  and   more 
enforced   in   the  Roman  than  in  the  Anglican  camp,  previ 
belief  from  gaining  a  hold  upon  the  English  clergy  which 
never  had  before.     Nor  is  it  now  held  only  by  the   High 
party,  whose  war-cry  it  originally  was ;  it  is  professed,  in  a  a 
timid  and  apologetic  manner  no  doubt,  by  a  large  proportion 
Evangelicals  ;  and  the  few  survivors  of  the  old  *'  Apostolical* 
(to  use   a  word   which  Newman  coined,   but    which   never 
currency)  may  congratulate  themselves  on  having  brought  i 
ancient  adversaries  in  triumph  to  their  camp, 

"  But,"  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  '*  if  you  do  not  hold  that  tl 
of  the  Church  depends  on  uniformity  of  govemmentj  what  int< 
tion  do  you  give  to  the  profession  of  belief  in  one  Cath 
Apostolic  Church  ? "  This  is  the  question  whicb  I  pro 
endeavour  now  to  answer. 

We  must  not  overlook  a  distinction  between  this  and  thi 
articles  of  the  Creed.  In  dealing  with  the  belief  in  the  God 
is  concerned  with  perfection,  and,  however  lofty  the  expm 
our  faith,  the  reality  must  be  infinitely  above  it.  But  in  pK 
our  belief  in  the  Church,  we  at  once  come  into  contact  with  1 
nature,  and  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  perfect,  bnt  with 
and  finite  subject-matter.     And  therefore  in  speaking  of  the 
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>  speak  of  that  which  in  regard  to  its  head  is  divine,  but  in  regard 
its  members  is  human,  and  therefore  liable  to  corruption.      And 
)in  this  it  follows  that  the  ideal  Church  must  be  something  very 
fferent  from  the  actual.      Bat  the  moro  this  is  the  case,  the  more 
cessary  is  it  to  keep  steadily   l>efore  our   eyes  the  ideal,  lest  we 
come  content  with  the  actual.     Ifc  would  not  be  an  improvement  if 
e  terms  of  the  Creed  were  carefully  reduced  into  coofonTuty  with 
asting  facte.     It  would  not  be  an  edifying  exercise  to  profess  on© 
titli  in  such  a  Church,  or  chaos  of  conflicting  Churches,  as  we  see 
pond  us.     The  statements  of  the  Creed  are  not  true — it  would  be 
|badoxical    to    maintain  that   they  are  true — of  any  one  existing 
Jbrch,  or  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  ;  they  are  true  only  of  that 
Ual  Church   which  exists  in  the  Divine  Mind,   and  which  can  be 
idised  only  in  the  Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem,    but  which  must  be 
p  aspiration  and  the  hope  of  every  Christian.     The  Holy  Catholic 
aorcb — that  is  the  ideal ;  *'  in  the  visible  Church  the  evil  be  ever 
bgled  with  the  good  " — ^that  is  the  actual.     And  in  the  same  way, 
)&  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  surely  neither  necessary 
t  desirable,   on  the  one  hand,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact   that 
tristendom  is  split  into  a  great  number  of  competing  bodies  ;  or,  on 
J  other  hand,  to  assert  in  the  teeth  of  facts  that  the  Greek,  the 
man,  and  the  Anglican  Churches  are  the  one  Catholic  Churchj  and 
3  rest  are  nowhere.     The  Church  ia  one,  and   it  is  holy — not  in 
»B6nt  fact,  but  in  its  ideal  perfection ;  the  statement  of  the  Ci-eed 
spa  before  us  the  perfect  heavenly  ideal,  not  the  imperfect  earthly 
lity.     And  it  would  be  a  poor  religion  of  which  the  theory  waa 
»  higher  than  the  fact.     It  ia  the  same  with  all  the  later  articles 
^e  Creed,  which  refer  not  to  the  divine  perfection,  but  to  human 
berfection.     •*  The  communion  of  saints,"  where  shall  we  find  this? 
■  assuredly  in  the  strife  of  tongues,  the  competitions  and  contro- 
^es   of   the   existing  communions  of    Christendom  ;  but   in   the 
ret  and  perhaps  unconscious  brotherhood  which  unites  good  men 
llll  creeds  and  of  no  creed.     "  The  forgiveness  of  sins  "  : — "  whoso- 
|r  is  bom  of  God/'  says  St.  John,   "sinneth   not";  and   yet  the 
at  teintlike  Christians  are  precisely  those  who  are  most  conscious 
Bin*    *  The  resurrection  of  the  body  " : — this  surely  points  not  to  a 
^wal  of  life  under  existing  corporeal  conditions,   but  to  an  ideal 
kitnal  life,   with   such   unimaginable  spiritual   organisation  {tr^fia 
iVfiariKutf)  as   is   adapted  for  such  a  state  of    existence.      **  The 
I  everlasting  "  : — we  ^*  know  that  we  have  eternal  life,"  and  yet  the 
I  everlasting,  or  the  life  of  the  world  to  come  spoken   of  in  the 
^oedfl,  is  something  far  higher  and  diviner  than  any  of  which  the 
tut  exalted  Christian  has  any  actual  experience.     The  Creeds  are 
it  of  the  earthly,  but  of  the  heavenly ;  not  of  the  actual,    bat   of 
e  ideal ;  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  which  exists  among 
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us,  whatever  definition  of  it  we   may  adopt,   is   assuredly  verr 
filiort  of  tbe  divine  conception,  and  if   we   in   our   impatience 
that  the  Chuixih  of  which  we  profess  our  belief  in  the  Creed  is 
or  that  exieting  and  definable  body   of  Christians,  we  are  di 
the  divine  ideal  to  the  measure  of  our  preconceptions. 

There  is,  however,  another  theory  which  is  identified  with  Ric 
Baxter  and  the  Nonconformists  of  the  seventeeth  century,  and 
finds  favour   in  our  own  day  with  large  numbers  of  persons; 
theory  that  any  outward  unity  is  unimportant,  and  that  (as  Baxter] 
it)  *  the  Catholic  Church  is  one,  and  that  all  Christians  are 
of  it.      But  it  was  felt  that  a  unity  which  consiats  neither  in 
organisation  nor  in  vit^l  religion  (for  Baxter  admits  that  "  m< 
called  Christiana  either  because  they  are  truly  and  heartily  thedis 
of  Christj  or  els©  because  they  seem  so  by  their  profession  "  t)  waai 
all   not  of   much  value ;    and  accordingly  a    distinction  was 
between  the  Visible  and  the  Invisible  Church*     The  Invisible 
consisted  of  true  believers,    and   of  them  only ;  its  members 
known  to  God  alone;  their  names  were  written  in  heaven  j  they  I 
attracted  to    each   other  by  a  kind   of  spiritual   freemasonry. 
Visible  Church,  on  the  other  hand,   in  which   *'  the   evil    he 
mingled  with  the  good,"  was  that  mixed  multitude  of  thoee  who* 
fesa  and  call  themselves  Christians,  which  was  prefigured  by  the 
net  cast  into  the  sea,  and  which  is  liable  to  heresies  and  mi 
corruptions.      Naturally,  spiritually-minded  men  thought  little 
Visible  in   comparison  with  the  Invisible  Church  ;    a  unity 
depended   on  government  by  bishops — and  such  bishops  as 
them  were !— was  of  no  account  compared  with  **  the  unity 
Spirit,"  which   was  independent   of  outward  forma  and  limit 
Thus  th«  Evangelicals  fraternised  much  more  with  men  like- 
with  themselves  than  with  their  fellow  Churchmen  as  such.  An^ 
often  impossible  to  discern  from  their  writings  in  what  branch 
Visible  Church  their  names  were  enrolled.      But  (to  use  the  wot 
Bishop    Harold    Browne  on  Article  XIX,)   '*  There  does  not  »l 
anything  in  the  Liturgy  or  formularies  of  the  Church  which 
alludes  to  this  distinction  of  the  Visible  and  Invisible  Church.'' 
deed,  it  hardly  seems  consistent  with  our  Lord's  parables  of  the 
and   of  the   drag-net,   and  with    St.    Pauls  application  of  the 
''saints"  to  Churches    which    contained  many   unworthy  mei 
And  the  result  of  this  theory  has  been  to  extinguish  the  ide« 
Church  as    a   coherent,  organised,  co-operative  body.     The 
modern  idea  of  **  Undenominationalism  ''  (an  unlovely  name 
unlovely  thing)  tends  to   reduce  the  idea  of  the  Church  to  a 
arrangement   for   united  worship,  and  to  resolve  the  Chrifltiaa 
into  its  primitive  atoms. 

*  '*The  True  Catholic,"  p.  10.  t  Ihiti,  p.  13. 
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ktn rally  be  aaked,  *•  wliat 


he  practical  outcome 
r  all  this  ?      Do  yon  desire  to  see  unity  restored  by  all  Christians  at 

feraogiIlg  themaelveB  under  the  banner  of  the  Historic  Episoo- 
?  "  I  answer,  the  thing  is  so  impossible,  so  inconceivable,  that 
do  not  trouble  myself  to  consider  whether  I  desire  it  or  not.  The 
p  wine-skinB  burst  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  and  to  endeavour 
nPorce  the  new  wine  back  into  them  would  be  the  wildest  of  folly. 
Whether  when  the  time  comes  the  new  skins  shall  be  shaped  some- 
hat  after  the  pattern  of  the  old  is  a  question  for  later  generations  to 
ecide.  Indeed,  when  we  think  of  the  persecutions,  the  bloodshed, 
lie  desolation  that  has  been  caused  by  the  attempt — the  hopeless 
nd  unavailing  attempt-^ — to  compel  Christians  into  one  fold — ^when  we 
»k  back  to  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  Albigenses,  to  the  massacre 
i  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Dragonnades,  and  the  Revocation  of  the 
Sdict  of  Nantes— to  the  depopulation  and  devastation  of  the  Nether- 
indB  by  Philip  II.  and  Alva — to  the  dealings  of  Mary  with  the 
'boteataatfi,  of  Elizabeth  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  Laud  with  the 
^ritans,  of  Charles  II.  with  the  Covenanters — we  may  well  acknow- 
idge  that  the  present  incoherent  state  of  Christendom  is  the  direct 
SBult  of  human  folly,  and  that  the  cause  of  organic  unity  has  been 
>  discredited  by  violence  and  wrong-doing  that  reunion  is  neither  to 
I  hoped  nor  wished  for  until  the  first  priocipleaof  Christian  morality 
|?e  penetrated  human  society  frtr  mort-  deeply  and  widely  than  they 
ive  done  as  yet,  until  outwai*d  unity  is  the  result  and  expression  of 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit."  Nor  need  w©  by  any  means  regard  our 
fesent  "  unhappy  divisions  "  as  intolerable,  so  long  as  we  look  upon 
■  existing  conditions  as  provisional  and  not  as  normal.  To  dwell 
.  tabernacles  as  heirs  of  a  future  promise,  looking  for  a  city  which 
kth  foundations,  is  not  necessarily  an  evil ;  it  may  b©  an  iudispens- 
)le  discipline,  a  preparation  for  better  things  to  come,  provided  we 
cognise  it  as  a  mere  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Church  of  the 
iure-     It  was  necessary  that  the  unity  of  Judaism  should  be  broken 

tin  order  to  make  way  for  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  Catholic 
rch  :  it  may  be  that  the  dissolution  of  the  organic  unity  of 
Iristendom  will  result  in  a  liigher  and  purer  and  more  spiritual 
Doeption  of  unity. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  requisite  for  better  things  is  forbearance  and 
odesty.  Both  in  the  political  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  we 
m  apt  to  go  wrong  by  taking  too  narrow  and  limited  a  view.  We 
K  Bight  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  and  we  think  only  of  some 
Pong  remedy  by  which  at  once  to  cure  present  evils.  But  we  need 
look  before  and  after,  in  order  to  see  things  in  their  true 
©portion.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  sad,  to  see  how  many 
en  of  every  denomination  are  possessed  with  the  conviction  that  if 
ly  their  special  system  could  be  fully  carried  out  all  would  go  well ; 
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■  *' John  P.  ■ 

m  Bobinson,  be  ^M 

K  See  the  world'U  go  right  if  he  holleTs  out  Gee.*'  ■ 

And  BO  well-meanmg  Christians  are  too  apt  to  assert,  we  EpisooH 
palians,  we  Presbyterians,  we  Wesleyans,  we  Congregationalists,  ^M 
UDdenominatioQalista,  possess  the  only  true  key  to  the  perpleiltilM 
of  the  age.  But  in  so  doing  they  are  only  postponing  the  ripeninfl 
of  the  great  solution.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  qQ<3(H 
the  noble  words  of  a  great  but  almost  forgotten  Bampton  Lectur«r:M 

*' As  in  warfare,  in  night  aAsaults  and  other  hazardous  enoountexs,^aS^| 

ness  of  intention,  indefiniteness  of  orJei-Sy  watchwords  not  common  ^  ^M 
the  forces  which  are  to  act  together,  ill  undei-stood  by  them,  or  too  moH 
resembling  those  which  are  in  une  in  the  adverse  army,  lead  of  neoesstyB 
doubt  and  hesitation  in  individual  soldiers,  to  confusion  in  the  raak&,^H 
eause  the  rolling  back  of  a  victory  iilreadj''  won  ;  80,  in  the  Christiu^^H 
if  the  moral  ends  of  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon  are  not  set  foriH^H 
while  they  should  he  engaged  with  the  common  foe,  sections  of  that  sSdlH 
are  opposing  one  another  in  mutual  conflict  for  the  honour  of  se|n^^ 
standards ;  uo  wonder  that  the  Apostolic  mission  of  the  Church,  its  moH 
mission  to  the  woild  at  large,  should  be  at  a  hnit ;  no  wonder  that  V^M 
Christian  martyrs  should  seem  to  have  shed  their  blood  in  vain^  for  anyglfl 
results  upon  the  sin  and  selfishness  of  humanity H 

"  Above  all,  let  not  Christian  ministers  be  the  means  of  perpetuatH 
divisions  in  the  Christian  name,  when  their  people  would  gladly  be  at  <fl 
Let  them  not  ttiink  that  the  remedy  of  schism  and  dissension  is  to  be  fo^f 
in  perpetual  narrowing  of  the  Catholic  Chui-ch,  H 

"  If  the  thouglit  of  rending  the  seamless  coat  of  Chiist  was  a  desecnllH 
no  less  unholy  was  the  struggle  which  ensued  for  its  undivided  posseesio^l 

It  is  a  melancholy  thought  that  ^'  the  grand  old  name  of  "  Cathfl 
should  be  H 

"  Defamed  by  every  cbarlatan  ^M 

And  soiled  by  all  ignoble  use  ;  **  ^M 

that  arrogant  young  Anglican  curates,  having  little  else  to  boastB 
Bhonld  boast  themselves  to  be  Catholics,  and  should  stigmatiss^ 
Schismatics  men  like  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Tnllcfl 
and  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  validity  and  vitality  of  nfl 
Episcopal  ordere  and  sacraments.  It  would  be  well  if  the  spirit  I 
Baxter's  title-page  to  the  little  book  already  quoted  prevailed  mifl 
generally  among  Christians  of  all  names  :  *^  The  true  Catholick,  H 
Catholick  Church  described.  And  the  vanity  of  the  Papists,  and  ill 
other  Schismaticks,  that  confine  the  Catholick  Church  to  their  sect 
discovered  and  shamed.  By  Richard  Baxter,  a  Member  of  that  (me 
Catholick  Church  which  containeth  all  the  true  Christians  in  the 
world." 

It  is  commonly  nrged  that  the  recognition  of  other  Christian  bodies 
as  lawful  Churches  (except,  indeed,  the  Roman  and  the  Eastern)  ^ 
incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  Chnrch  of  England,     It  may  be 

H,  B.  Wileon'fi  Bamptoa  Lectures  on  the  Cotmaimion  of  Saints^  1861,  pp.  HT-4 
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gested  that  a  principle  of  unity  which  binds  us  to  the  Coptic,  the 
fssinian,  and  the  Russian  Churches,  and  separates  us  by  an  im- 
sahle  gulf  from  the  Presbyterians,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Con- 
gationalists,  is  after  all  not  a  very  real  thing ;  but,  further,  it  has 
n  abundantly  shown  that  this  was  not  the  point  of  view  of  any  of 
great  Anglican  divines  since  the  Eeformation — not  of  Jewel,  not 
looker,  not  of  Bramhall,  not  of  Andrewes,  not  of  Laud ;  and  that 
Q  those  who  valued  Episcopacy  most  highly  acknowledged  the 
dgn  Protestant  communions*  as  sister  Churches.  And,  indeed,  as 
%  as  the  XlXth  Article  is  retained,  it  would  be  difficult  to  hold 
Church  of  England  committed  to  the  theory  that  the  non-episcopal 
imunions  are  no  Churches,  and  that  their  sacraments  are  not  valid, 
d  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  brotherly  recognition  of  non- 
iBcopal  Churches  by  men  high  in  position  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
[  that  not  only  by  men  like  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Liverpool, 
)  belong  to  the  Evangelical  school,  but  by  the  venerable  Bishop 
rdsworth  of  St.  Andrews,  lately  departed,  who  (as  is  recorded  by 
Boyd  in  his  second  volume  of  **  Twenty-five  Years  of  St.  Andrews") 
iched  in  his  episcopal  robes  in  the  Presbyterian  Parish  Church  of 
own  city  on  March  16,  1884,  and  thereby  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
\j  who  long  for  unity,  not  by  absorption  or  submission,  bat  by 
lual  approximation.  ^ 

*or  the  ideal  that  we  shall  keep  before  us,  if  we  are  wise,  is  the 
mx)h,not  of  Episcopacy,  nor  of  Presbyterianism,  nor  of  Wesleyanism, 
of  Undenominationalism,  but  of  Christian  charity,  the  bond  of 
ectness.  True  Churchmanship  should  consist,  not  in  an  attitude 
laughty  and  rigid  isolation  from  all  forms  of  government  and 
ship  but  our  own,  but  in  that  spirit  of  wide  sympathy,  of  mutual 
srstanding,  of  unselfishness,  of  looking  for  points  not  of  difference 
of  agreement,  of  which  the  Christian  Church  ought  to  be  the 
t  perfect  embodiment.  When  once  Christians  have  learnt  that 
is,  as  Latimer  says,  **  Christ's  livery,"  some  kind  of  outward 
y  will  come  of  itself;  but  we  shall  only  hinder  its  coming  if  we 
mpt  to  prescribe  the  How  and  the  When. 

R.  E.  Bartlett. 

y.  AVake's  "  Epistle  to  Le  Clerc  '* :  "  Ecclesias  Beformatas,  etsi  in  aliquibus  a 
\  Anglicana  dissentientes,  libenter  amplector." 
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DO  you  remembef  the  discovery  of  the  "  man-lizard  "  bon 
a  cave  on  the  Amazon  some  time  in  the  forties  ?  Perbi^ 
Bnt  it  created  a  great  stir  at  the  time  in  the  scientific  world  ai 
a  lazy  sort  of  way,  interested  men  and  women  of  fashion.  ] 
day  or  two  it  was  quite  the  correct  thing  for  Belgravia  to  ta 
^*  connecting  links,"  of  "  the  evolution  of  man  from  the  reptile,' 
"  the  reasonableness  of  the  ancient  myths  "  that  spoke  of  Geo 
and  Mermaids  as  actual  existences. 

The  fact  was  that  a  German  Jew,  an  india-rubber  merchant,  i 
ing  his  way  with  the  usual  mob  of  natives  through  a  cahucbo  i 
along  the  Maranon,  came  upon  some  bones  on  the  river-bank  i 
he  had  pitched  his  camp.  Idle  curiosity  made  him  try  to  pot  t 
together,  when  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  had  before  hiB 
skeleton  of  a  creature  with  human  legs  and  feet,  a  dog-liks 
and  immense  bat-like  wings.  Being  a  shrewd  man^  he  saw  tlie 
sibility  of  money  being  made  out  of  such  a  curiosity ;  so  he  pri 
the  bones  he  could  find  into  a  sack  and,  on  the  back  of  a  Qi 
they  were  in  due  course  conveyed  to  Chachapoyas,  and  theno 
Germany. 

Unfortunately,  his  name  happened  to  be  the  same  as  tin 
another  German  Jew  who  had  just  then  been  trying  to  hoax 
scientific  world  with  some  papyrus  rolls  of  a  date  anterior  to 
Flood,  and  who  had  been  found  out  and  put  to  shame.  So  whflo 
namesake  appeared  with  the  bones  of  a  winged  man,  he  was  tra 
with  very  scant  ceremony. 

However,  he  sold  his  india-rubber  very  satisfactorily,  and  H 
the  bones,  he  left  them  with  a  young  medical  student  of  the  aai 
University  of  Bierundwurst,  and  went  back  to  his  cahndio  tnv 
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Siatives  and  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.     And  there  was  an  end  of 

The  yotwg  student  one  day  put  his   fragments  together,  and,  do 

it  he  would,  coald  only  make  one  thing  of  them — a  winged  man 
h.  a  doi^'s  head. 

There  were  a  few  ribs  too  many,  and  some  odds  and  ends  of  back- 
e  which  were  superfluous ;  but  what  else  could  be   expected  of 

anatomy  of  so  extraordinary  a  creature  ?  From  one  student  to 
ther  the  facts  got  about,  and  at  last  the  professors  came  to  hear  of 
and,  to  cat  a  loug  story  short,  the  student's  skeleton  was  taken  to 
by  the  learned  heads  of  the  college,  and  put  together  again  by 

own  learned  hands. 
Jut  do  what  they  would,  they  would  only  make  one  thing  of  it — a 
ged  man  with  a  dog's  head. 
?he  matter  now  became  serious  :  the  professors  were  at  first  puzzled, 

then  got  quarrelsome  j  and  the  result   of  their  squabbling  was 

pamphlets  and  counterblasts  were  published  ;  and  so  all  the 
M  got  to  hear  of  the  bitter  controversy  about  the  **  man-lizard  of 
Amazon." 

)Qe  side  declared,  of  course,  that  such  a  creature  was  an  impos- 
lity,  and  that  the  bones  were  a  remarkably  clever  hoax.  The 
side  retorted  by  challenging  the  sceptics  to  mauufactare  a 
llicate,  and  publishing  the  promise  of  such  large  rewards  to  any 

who  would  Bucceed  in  doing  so,  that  the  museum  was  beset  for 

ths  by  competitors.  But  no  one  could  manufacture  another  man- 
id.  The  man  part  was  simple  enough,  provided  they  could  get 
liiman  skeleton.  But  at  the  angles  of  the  wings  were  set  huge 
black,  polished,  and  curved,  and  nothing  that  ingenuity  could 
jest  would  imitate  them.      And  then  the  '*  Genuinists,"  as  those 

believed  in  the  monster  called  themselves,  set  the  *'  Imposturists  '* 
ther    poser ;    for   they     publicly    challenged   them   to   say    what 

al  either  the  head  or  the  wings  had  belonged  to,  if  not  to  the 

■lizard  ?     And  the  answer  was  never  given. 
5o  victory  remained  with  them,  but  not,  alas !  the  bones  of  con- 
tion.      For  the  Iniposturists,  by  bribery  and  burglary,  got  access 
the   precious  skeleton,   and    lo  !   one    morning   the   glory  of  the 

earn  had  disappeared.     The    man   half  of  it   was  left,    but   the 
i  aod  wings  were  gone,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  one  has  ever 

them  again. 

nd  which  of  the  two  factions  was  right  ?     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
iher  j   as  the  following  fragments  of  narrative  will  go  to  prove. 
[)nce  upon  a  time,  so  say  the   Zaporo  Indians,   who   inhabit   the 

ict  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Marafion,  there  came  across  to 

pas  de  Sacramendo  a  company  of  gold-seekers,  white  men,  who 
the  natives  from  thedr   workings  and  took  possession  of  them. 
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They  were  the  first  white  men  who  had  ever  been  seen  there,  and  ti« 
Indians  were  afraid  of  their  gnns  ;  but  eventnally  treachery  did  the 
work  of  conrage,  for,  pretendiog  to  be  friendly,  the  natives  sent  tiuir 
women  among  the  strangers,  and  they  taagbt  tbem  how  to  mike 
tucupi  out  of  the  bread-root,  but  did  not  tell  tbem  bow  to  distingmsjij 
between  the  ripe  and  the  unripe.  So  the  wretched  white  men 
tucupi  out  of  the  unripe  fruit  (which  brings  on  fits  like  epilepsy) 
when  they  were  lying  about  the  camp,  helpless,  the  Indians  at 
them  and  killed  them  all. 

All  except  three.     These  three  they  gave  to  the  Vampire. 

Bet  what  was  the  Vampire  ?    The  Zaporos  did  not  know. 
long  ago/'  said  they,  "there  were  many  vampires  in  Peru,  bat  tit 
were  all  swallowed  up  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Earthquake  when  tbej 
Andes  were  lifted  up,  and  there  was  left  behind  only  one  *  Ariadi| 
who  lived  where  the  Amazon  joins  the  Maranon^  and  he  would  notei^ 
dead  bodies— only  live  ones,  from  which  the  blood  would  flow." 

So   far  the  legend  ;  and  that  it  had   some  foundation  in  fadi 
proved  by  the  records  of  the  district,  which  tell  of  more  thanoM' 
mftssacre  of  white  gold-seekers  on    the  Maranon  by  Indians  wl 
they  had  attempted  to  oust  from  the  washings ;  but  of  the  Arii 
the  Vampire,  there  is  no  official  mention.      Here,  however,  other 
superstitions  help  us  to  tlie  reading  of  the  riddle  of  the  man-li 
of  the  University  at  Bierundwurst. 

When  sacrifice  was  made  to  **  the  Vampire,"  the  victim  was 
in  a  canoe,  and  takeu  down  the  river  to  a  point  where   there  ip 
kind  of  winding  back-water,  which  had  shelving  banks  of  slimy 
and  at  the  end  there  was  a  rock  with  a  cave  in  it.     And  here 
canoe  was  left.      A  very  slow  current  flowed   through  the 
creek,  and  anything  thrown  into  the  water   ultimately  reached 
cave.     Some  of  the  Indians  had  watched  the  canoes  drifting  along* 
few   yards  only  in  an  hour,  and   turning  round   and   round  as 
drifted,  and  had  seen    them   reach    the   cave  and   disappear 
And  it  had  been  a  wonder  to  them^  generation  after  generation, 
the  cave  was  never  filled  up,  for  all  day  long  the  current  was 
ing  into  it»  carrying  with  it  the  sluggish  flotsam  of  the  river, 
they  suid  that  the  cave  was  the  entrance  to  Hell,  and  bottomlesL 

And  one  day  a  white  man,  a  professor  of  that  same  Universil^ « 
Bierundwurst,  and  a  mighty  hunter   of  beetles  before  the  Lord,  w^ 
lived  with  the  Indians  in  friendship,  went  up  the  backwater, 
up  to  the  entrance,  and  set  afloat  inside  the  cAve  a  little  raft,  h< 
up  with  touch-wood  and  knots  of  the  oil-tree,  which   he  set  fire 
and  he  saw  the   raft    go    creeping  along,   all   ablaze,   for  an 
and  more,  lighting  op  the  wet  walls  of  the  cave  as  it  went  on 
side  ;  and  then  it  was  /ji'^  out 

It  did  not  *'  go  "  out  suddeolyj  as  if  it  hod  upset,  or  had  floated 
over  the  edge  of  a  waterfall,  but  just  as  if  it  had  been  beaten  oot% 
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For  the  burning  fragments  were  flang  to  one  side  and  the  other, 
d  the  pieces,  still  alight^  glowed  for  a  long  time  on  the  ledges  and 
ints  of  rock  where  they  fell,  and  the  cave  was  filled  with  the 
ind  of  a  sudden  wind  and  the  echoes  of  the  noise  of  great  wings 
pping. 

And  at  last,  one  day,  this  professor  went  into  the  cave  himself. 
•* I  took,"  he  wrote,  '*a  large  canoe,  and  from  the  bows  I  bnilt 
;  a  brazier  of  stout  cask-hoops,  and  behind  it  set  a  gold-washing  tin 
b  for  a  reflector,  and  loaded  the  canoe  with  roots  of  the  reain-tree, 
I  oil-wood,  and  yams,  and  dried  meat ;  and  I  took  spears  with  me, 
ae  tipped  with  the  woorali  poison,  that  numbs  bnt  does  not  kill, 
id  so  I  drifted  inside  the  cave;  and  I  lit  my  fire,  and  with  my  pole 
Raided  the  canoe  very  cautiously  through  the  tunnel,  and  before 
ig  it  widened  out,  and  creeping  along  one  wall  I  suddenly  became 
rare  of  a  moving  of  something  on  the  opposite  aide. 
*•  So  I  turned  the  light  fair  upon  it,  and  there,  upon  a  kind  of 
dge,  sate  a  beast  with  a  head  like  a  large  grey  dog.  Its  eyes  were 
(large  as  a  cow's. 

"What  its  shape'was  I  could  not  see.  But  as  I  looked  I  began 
Anally  to  make  out  two  huge  bat-like  wings,  and  these  were  spread 
it  to  their  utmost  as  if  the  beast  were  on  tiptoe  and  ready  to  ily. 
Did  so  it  was.  For  just  as  I  had  realised  that  I  beheld  before  me 
^e  great  bat-reptile  of  a  kind  unknown  to  science,  except  as  pre- 
layian,  and  the  shock  had  thrilled  through  me  at  the  thought  that 
Iras  actually  in  the  presence  of  a  living  specimen  of  the  so-called 
Dnct  flying  lizards  of  the  Flood j  the  thing  launched  itself  upon  the 
',  and  the  next  instant  it  was  upon  me, 

"  Clutching  on  to  the  canoe,  it  beat  with  its  wings  at  the  flame  so 
■ionsly  that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  the  canoe  from  capsizing, 
d»  taken  by  surprise,  I  was  nearly  stunned  by  the  strength  and 
pidity  of  its  blows  before  I  attempted  to  defend  myself. 
**  By  that  time — scarcely  half  a  minute  had  elapsed — the  brazier 
d  been  nearly  emptied  by  the  powerful  brute  ;  and  the  vampire, 
staking  me  no  doubt  for  a  victim  of  sacrifice,  had  already  taken 
id  of  me.  The  next  instant  I  had  driven  a  spear  clean  through  its 
dy,  and  with  a  prodigioiis  tumult  of  wings,  the  thing  loosed  its 
iws  from  my  clothes  and  dropped  off  into  the  stream. 
**  As  qnickly  as  possible  I  rekindled  my  light,  and  now  saw  the 
inchi,  with  wings  outstretched  upon  the  water,  drifting  down  on  the 
mnt.     I  followed  it. 

■Hour  after  hour,  with  my  reflector  turned  full  upon  that  grey 
^  head  with  cow- like  eyes,  I  passed  along  down  the  dark  and 
bnt  waterway.  I  ate  and  drank  as  I  went  along,  but  did  not  dare 
sleep.  A  day  must  have  passed,  and  two  nights;  and  then,  as  of 
Jr«e  I  had  ail  along  expected,  I  saw  right  ahead  a  pale  eye-shaped 
ler,  and  knew  that  I  was  coming  out  into  daylight  again. 
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**  The  opening  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  it  was  with 
«!^gerness  tliat  I  gazed  upon  my  trophy,  the  floating  Arinchij  the 
of  the  Winged  Reptiles. 

"  Already  in  imagination  I  saw  myself  the  foremoet  of  travi 
European  lame — the  hero  of  my  day.     What  were   Banks'  kangi 
or   De    Chain u's   gorilla   to    my   discovery   of   the   last   soniyorj 
the  pterodactylea,  of  the  creatures  of  Flood — the  flying  Saurian  of 
pre-Noachian  epoch  of  catastrophe  and  mud  ? 

'*  Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  had  not  noticed  that  the  vampire 
longer  moving,  and  suddenly  the  bow  of  the  canoe  bomped 
it.  In  an  instant  it  had  climbod  up  on  to  the  boat.  Its  great  bat 
wings  once  more  beat  me  and  scattered  the  flaming  brands,  and 
thing  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  past  me  back  into  the  gli 
It  had  seen  the  daylight  approaching  and  rather  than  face  the 
preferred  to  fight. 

*'  Its  ferocity  was  that  of  a  maddened  dog,  bot  I  kept  it  off  wit 
pole,  and  seeing  my  opportunity  aa  it  clung»  flapping  its  wings, 
the   bow,  gave  it   such   a  thrust  as  made  it  drop  oflf.      It 
swim  (I  then  for  the  first  time  noticed  its  long  neck),  but  with] 
polo  I  struck  it  on  the  head  and  stunned  it,  and  once  more  saw 
drifting  on  the  current  into  daylight. 

•*  What  a  relief  it  was  to  be  out  in  the  open  air !      It  wa 
as   we  passed  out  from  under  the  entrance  of  the  cave,   the 
blazed   so   in  the    sanlight   that  after  the  two  daya  of  almost 
darkness  I  was  blinded  for  a  time.      I   turned  my  canoe  to  the  si 
to  the  shade  of  trees,  and  throwing  a  noose  over  the  floating  bodj 
it  tow  behind, 

"Once  more  on  firm  land — and  in  possession  of  the  Vampire P 

*'  I  dragged  it  out  of  the  water.  What  a  hideous  beast  ith 
this  winged  kangaroo  with  a  python's  neck  !  It  was  nob  dead ; 
made  a  muzzle  with  a  strip  of  skin,  and  then  I  firmly  boi 
wings  together  round  its  body.  I  lay  down  and  slept.  W 
awokr^,  the  next  day  was  breaking ;  so,  having  breakfasted,  I  dj 
jnj  ciiptive  into  the  canoe  and  went  on  down  the  river.  Where  I 
I  had  no  idea  ;  but  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  the  sea : 
Germany  :  and  that  was  enongh. 


"  For  two  months  I  have  been  drifting  with  the  current  down 
never-ending  river.      Of  my  adventures,  of  hostile  natives,  of 
of  alligators,  and  jaguars,  I  need  say  nothing.      They  are  the  CQi 
property  of  all   travellers.       But  my  vampire  1     It   is  alive. 
now  I   am  devoured  by  only  one  ambition- — to  keep  it  alive, 
Europe  actually  gaze  upon  the  living,  breathing,  survivor  of  the 
Eeptiles   known   to  the  human  race  before  the  days  of  Noah- 
missing  link  between  the  reptile  and  the  bird.     To  this  end  I  dt 
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jself  food ;  denied  myself  even  precions  medicine.  In  spite  of 
ielf  I  gave  it  all  my  quinine,  and  when  the  miasma  crept  up  the 
rer  at  night,  I  covered  it  with  my  rng  and  lay  exposed  myself.     If 

.«  black  fever  should  seize  me ! 

•  *  •  •  « 

"  Three  months,  and  still  upon  this  hateful  river !  Will  it  never 
d  ?  I  have  been  ill — so  ill,  that  for  two  days  I  could  not  feed  it. 
bad  not  the  strength  to  go  ashore  to  find  food,  and  I  fear  that  it 

U  die — -die  before  I  can  get  it  home. 

«  *  •  •  # 

*'  Been  ill  again — the  black  fever !  But  it  is  alive.  I  caught  a 
!una  swimming  in  the  river,  and  it  sucked  it  dry — ^gallons  of  blood. 
had  been  unfed  three  days.  In  its  hungry  haste  it  broke  its 
izzle.  I  was  almost  too  feeble  to  put  it  on  again.  A  horrible 
>nght  possesses  me.  Suppose  it  breaks  its  muzzle  again  when  I 
1  lying  ill,  delirious,  and  it  is  ravenous  ?  Oh !  the  horror  of  it ! 
»  see  it  eating  is  terrible.  It  links  the  claws  of  its  wings  together, 
Ld  cowers  over  the  body  ;  its  head  is  under  the  wings,  out  of  sight, 
kit  the  victim  never  moves.  As  soon  as  the  vampire  touches  it 
fere  seems  to  be  a  paralysis.  Once  those  wings  are  linked  there  is 
Iwolute  quiet.  Only  the  grating  of  teeth  upon  bone.  Horrible  ! 
linrible  !  But  in  Germany  I  shall  be  famous.  In  Germany  with  my 
ire  ? 


"  Am  very  feeble.  It  broke  its  muzzle  again.  But  it  was  in  the 
lylight — ^when  it  is  blind.  Its  great  eyes  are  blind  in  sunlight.  It 
as  a  long  struggle.  This  black  fever  !  and  the  horror  of  this  thing ! 
am  too  weak  now  to  kill  it,  if  I  would.  I  must  get  it  home  alive. 
»n — surely  soon — the  river  will  end.  Oh  God !  does  it  never  reach 
IB  sea,  reach  white  men,  reach  home  ?  But  if  it  attacks  me  I  will 
iiottle  it  If  I  am  dying  I  will  throttle  it.  If  we  cannot  go  back 
»  Germany  alive,  we  will  go  together  dead.  I  will  throttle  it  with 
7  two  hands,  and  fix  my  teeth  in  its  horrible  neck,  and  our  bones 

tall  lie  together  on  the  bank  of  this  accursed  river." 

•  «  «  *  # 

This  is  nearly  all  that  was  recovered  of  the  professor's  diary.     But 

is  enough  to  tell  us  of  the  final  tragedy. 

The  two  skeletons  were  found  together  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
ver-bank.  Half  of  each,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  had  been  washed 
^y  at  successive  flood-tides.  The  rest,  when  put  together,  made  up 
te  man-reptile  that,  to  use  a  Rabelaisian  phrase,  '^  metagrobolised  all 

nothing  ''  the  University  of  Bierundwurst. 

Phil  Bobinsok. 
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A    REPLY 


A  S  one  of  tlie  earliest  writers  on  tlie  new  hypnotism  in  this  co' 
J^  and  almost  if  not  quite  the  first  physician  to  practise  it,  I  £i 
called  upon  to  make  some  reply  to  the  article  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  li 
contribated  to  the  February  number  of  the  I^*inckcnth  tVn.*if] 
entitled  '*  The  Revival  of  Witcbcrafb." 

Mr.  Hart  has  dealt  unfairly  with  the  subject  by  confounding  medifl 
hypnotism  with  matters  totally  unconnected  with  it,  and  I  hope  I 
point  out  in  the  following  pages  that  the  so-called  hypnotic  pheaiotaffl 
described  by  him  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  method  ofttm 
ment  by  suggestion  which  is  being  successfully  practised  by  a  lilg( 
number  of  highly  qualified  phyaicians  in  Great  Britain  and  all  piit( 
of  the  world.  Nothing  is  harder  to  contend  against  than  a  luJ 
troth,  and  Mr.  Hart's  articles  are  full  of  half  truths  and  of  fkla 
deductions  drawn  therefrom.  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  him  in  hi 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  practices  indulged  in  by  Dr.  Luys  ■ 
La  Charitc  Hospital.  I  paid  several  visits  to  that  institution  inA 
my  friend  Dr.  Kingsbury,  of  Blackpool,  in  1891,  and  we  saw  qffltii 
enough  to  enable  us  to  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Mr,  Hiil 
arrived  at  after  a  series  of  elaborate  control  experiments.  Dr.  Ln^ 
is  an  amiable  and  suocesaful  physician,  and  has  in  times  past  dflrtj 
useful  work  in  physiology  and  pathology  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  pat  Bia 
forward  at  the  present  day  as  the  representative  of  hypnotic  practirt* 
He  told  me  three  years  ago  that  hypnotism  was  finished,  and  trert- 
ment  by  transfer  was  the  coming  method  of  care,  and  at  that  tio^ 
he  was  making  very  little  use  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  Ever  wotf 
1889,  when  his  experiments  with  drugs  in  sealed  tabes  were  teetd 
by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  found  untrastwortiiy 

•  **  Faith  Healing  as  a  Medical  Treatment,"  yinettenth  Century,  Decern! 
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he  has  been  left  severely  alone  by  French  doctors,  and  hia 
aongs  have  been  little  regarded  by  French  men  of  science.  Somnch 
^us  the  case  that  I  found  few  of  my  friends  in  Paris  or  the  pro- 
Hb8  had  visited  his  cliniqae^  and  they  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a 
^cd  man  gone  wrong. 

H^.  Hart^s  trenchant  articles  are  an  nnnecesaary  expenditure  of 
Hfgy,  and  he  has  but  achieved  the  slaying  of  one  who  was  already 
^rs  dt  combat.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  write  thus  of  Dr.  Luys, 
r  his  geniality  and  candour  must  win  the  esteem  of  all  those  who  visit 
9  hospital ;  but  the  t  ruth  must  be  epokenj  and  one  can  only  say  that  he 
not  the  first  man  of  science  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived 
^  a  too  fervid  imagination.  Dr.  Elliotaon  came  to  grief  in  the 
£die  way  when  he  wa3  investigating  mesmerism  forty  years  ago,  when 
[^Okey  sisters  and  other  impostors  made  a  good  thing  out  of  his 
wdulity.  James  Braid,  the  exposer  of  the  trickery  aaaociated 
rith  meBmerism,  and  the  pioneer  of  scientific  hypnotism,  allowed  him- 
M  for  a  time  to  be  drawn  into  professing  a  belief  in  various 
Jtravagances ;  and  we  have  not  to  carry  onr  memories  very 
ir  back  to  remember  the  easy  credulity  shown  by  many  eminent 
letors  in  the  alleged  discovery  of  Koch  s  core  for  consumption. 
I  80  far  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Ilart  is  that  he  has 
ly  misrepresented  Lnys'  position  in  the  scientific  world ;  but  his 
lesale  denunciation  of  hypnotism  is  a  different  matter.  His  verdict 
on  what  he  saw  at  La  Charity  is  as  unfair  as  would  be  the 
n  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  who  visited  one  of  the  much  adver- 
ted nostrum-shopSj  with  the  view  of  describing  the  present  position 
;iDedical  electricity  in  England. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hart*s  article  is  taken  up  with  the  exposure 
the  frauds  pnictised  by  Dr.  Luys'  mediums,  but  towards  its  close 
I  attacks  hypnotism,  and  trots  out  the  old  bogey  about  it  producing 
panditiou  of  mental  thraldom  or  dependence  of  the  subject  on  the 
prator.  No  one  who  has  studied  hypnotism  can  ignore  the  fact 
M  it  is  open  to  grave  abuse  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  persons » 
«L  one  of  the  main  objects  physicians  practisiiig  it  have  in 
is  the  recognition  by  the  profession  and  the  public  of  the  real 
of  hypnotism,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  a  conjuring  trick  or 
g-room  entertainment.  The  same  objections  which  arc  urged 
the  medical  employment  of  hypnotism  maybe  used  with  equal 
against  the  administration  of  chloroform  and  the  prescription 
st  drugs.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
of  hypnotism,  and  I  should  regard  any  such  consummation  as  a 
d  calamity,  but  I  am  speaking  only  of  its  application  for 
purposes  by  medical  men.  The  sale  of  poisons  is  regulated 
and  accident  and  crimes  arising  from  their  use  are  therefore 
dneed  to  a  minimum  ;  but  accidents  and  poisoDings  do  occur,  and 
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that  sometimes  in  the  practice  of  medical  men.  Yet  Mr.  Emei 
Hart  does  not  propose  the  giving  up  of  chloroform  because  a  certiin 
number  of  fatalities  and  outrages  are  brought  aboat  throagh  iti 
agency  ;  nor  do  medical  men  cease  to  prescribe  strjchnia  or  aoooit^,  \ 
even  when  a  Palmer  or  a  Lamson  among  them  uses  these  drugs  to 
commit  murder.  i 

As  the  use  of  poisonous  drugs  is  restricted  to  medical  inen«»Ij 
consider  that  hypnotism  should  be  practised  only  by  doctors ;  and  tiifl 
not  because  medical  men  are  better  than  other  people^  bat  beeaa|| 
they  are  already  the  licensed  depositories  of  the  health  intereabjl 
the  community,  and  are  accustomed  to  bear  snch  respoosibilitiifl 
the  practice  of  hypnotism  demands-  Doctors  already  exert  iniia^iSi 
of  various  kinds  over  their  patients,  and  it  may  be  safely  affinuaij 
that  their  power  in  this  direction  ia  seldom  abused.  They  may  h 
trusted  to  exercise  wisely  and  well  the  slightly  increased  inflneJ 
hypnotism  Avill  enable  them  to  wield.  They  are  generally  mea  ■ 
some  social  standing,  and  if  they  abuse  their  position  they  csa  ■ 
readily  reached  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  Mr,  Hart  seems  to  be  qdl 
sure  that  if  hypnotism  becomes  a  common  method  of  treatment  I 
will  be  abused^  thereby  showing  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  membfl 
of  his  own  profession,  at  which,  I  imagine,  they  will  not  feel  hM 
ilattered.  No  discreet  practitioner  would  administer  an  anffistfl 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  and  the  same  thing  ni 
apply  when  hypnotism  is  used.  The  danger  run  by  neglect  oltU 
precaution  is  not  always  confined  to  the  patient,  as  the  reports  of  nufl 
a  blackmailing  case  testify.  1 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hart  that^  at  any  rate  for  as  long  as  the  preeM 
ignorance  of  the  subject  prevaUs,  hypnotism  should  only  be  idfl 
after  careful  consideration,  and  when  other  methods  of  treatment  M 
failed  or  are  inadmissible,  I  should  not  advocate  its  empIojiM 
for  the  simple  extraction  of  a  tooth,  not  because  I  should  dread  tfl 
terrible  moral  consequences  Mr.  Hart  fears,  but  because  nitrous  oal 
gaa  is  80  much  more  easily  applied ;  nor  should  I  care  to  employ  itj 
a  case  of  transient  neuralgia  or  headache,  for  there  are  plenty  J 
simple  remedies  available.  ^ 

But  it  is  in  cases  where  other  remedies  have  failed,  or  peiM 
done  mischief,  that  the  good  efEects  of  hypnotic  treatment  are  i^| 
It  m  applicable  in  many  cases  of  confirmed  insomnia,  invetcM 
neuralgia,  exhaustion  after  severe  illness,  the  results  of  nervous  ^t/M 
or  prolonged  worry,  the  pain  and  restlessness  of  incurable  discH 
such  as  cancer,  and  in  some  cases  of  mental  impairment  and  p(Vl 
verted  instincts  ;  and  we  have  not  too  many  remedies  for  combiOT 
such  conditions  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  so  powerful  an  adjw 
as  hypnotic  suggestion  jilaces  at  ourdispoaal.  Mr.  Hart  speaks  d 
where  of  drugs  being  cheap,  easily  procured,  certain  in  their  acti 
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ree  from  the  dangers  whicb,  he  says,  surround  hypnotism, 
used  by  medical  men.*  Many  of  us  do  not  agree  with  hini 
this  complacent  view  of  drug  action ;  and  if  the  dead  could  speak, 
uit  a  host  of  lost  spirits  would  risp  up  and  denounce  the  insidious 
rootic  which  had  proved  their  ruin  !  Moreover,  narcotics,  of  which 
*.  Hart  speaks  with  such  approval,  have  an  unfortunate  way  of 
ving  the  sufferer  in  the  lurch  at  the  very  time  their  services  are 
■i  required,  as  every  one  who  has  nursed  cases  of  painful  chronic 
jKe  can  testify,  and  as  those  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of  taking 
mtics  for  insomnia  have  experienced. 

To  cure  an  intractable  neuralgia,  or  to  soothe  the  last  weeks  of  a 
wr  sufferer  dying  from  a  chronic  disease,  is  a  common  and  delightful 
perience  with  the  physician  who  has  added  hypnotism  to  his  arma- 
mtarium ;  bat  it  is  even  more  gratifying  for  him  to  find  that  he  is 
len  enabled  by  its  means  to  reform  the  vicious  and  restore  the 
Tinkard  to  society*  That  hypnotism  enables  us  to  achieve  this  is  a 
of  daily  experience,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of 
it  medical  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,! 
Hart,  in  asserting  the  subjective  nature  of  the  hypnotic  state, 
almost  lead  one  to  sup|X)se  that  ho  was  enunciating  some  ne\^' 
krtling  truth,  whereas  Braid  demonstrated  the  fact  nearly  fifty 
'ago,  and  no  scientific  physician  believes  it  to  be  anything  else, 
ler  is  no  doubt  aware  that  hypnotism  is  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
it  we  induce  the  hypnotic  state  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
m  of  suggestion.  If  there  were  other  ways  of  making  the 
receptive,  we  should  not  require  the  aid  of  hypnotism  ;  but  we 
of  no  such  agent.  Mr.  Hart  saysj  that  a  piece  of  stick  or  a 
it  pebble  is  as  good  a  hypnotiser  as  the  most  practised  physician, 
1  seems  to  imply  that  medical  knowledge  is  therefore  not  neces- 
f  for  the  practice  of  this  treatment.  It  is  certainly  true  that  most 
poms  could  hypnotise  if  they  tried,  just  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
*  to  give  drugs  ;  bat  the  art  of  the  physician  is  called  into  play 
determining  when  and  where  to  use  the  appropriate  remedy. 
lAt  applies  in  the  case  of  drugs  applies  with  additional  force  in 
ploying  a  psychical  treatment  such  as  hypnotic  suggestion.  Pro- 
K)r  Bemheim  has  shown  that  for  a  suggestion  to  act  it  is  essential 
b  it  should  be  received  by  the  mind  as  true.  In  the  normal  state, 
live  and  act  upon  a  suggestion  from  a  person  we  know  and 
much  more  readily  than  from  a  stranger  or  from  one  we 
>,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  hypnotic  state,  only  to  a  greater 

tish  JJaikal  Joumnl,  December  3,  1802, 

a  paper  on  this  sabject  at  the  last  anDual  meeting  of  the  llritish  Medical 

laon  at  Notlingluim,  and  in  this  1  related  rnv  experience  for  over  three  years. 
lleoQcnted  by  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  other  physicians,  Brii  i^^h  and  foreigu. 
I  paper  is  published  in    pamphlet  form   by  Messr?.   Churchill^  11  N*'w  Burlingtun 
M^  tinder  the  title  of  "  The  Valne  of  Hypootism  in  Chronic  Alcoholism.'* 
^        "  Medical  Journal  December  3,  la&J. 
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degree.      It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  hypi 
should  be  a  person  of  tact  and  experience  as  well  as  of  good  chai 
The    personal    equation    cannot    be    altogether    ignored,  but 
should   certainly  be   no    undue  dependence   of    the   patient  on 
operator.      It  should  rather  be  the  object  of  tlie  physician  to  develoj^ 
the  subject's  own  powers,  and  to  niake  it   clear  that  it  is  his  own 
capabilities  which  are  being  evoked  by  suggestion.     There  are  alreuidy 
too  many  people  dependent  on  their  medical  advisers,  and  the  acU 
of  hypnotism,  if  properly  used,   will  be  rather  to  diminish  thi 
increase  the  number  of  these. 

I  would  paraphrase  Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  consc« 
being   something   within   ourselves   not   ourselves  which  makes 
righteousness,  by  saying  that  there  exists  within  the  sick  man 
latent  power  which   makes    for  health.      This  power  may  oft 
evoked  by  various  means.      Sometimes  by  emotional  excitement, 
cases  where  cure  results  from  a  niTvous  shock,  sometimes  from  reli 
influence,  as  in  the   cures  which  take   place   at  Lonrdes   and 
shrines.     But  it  is  most  readily  and  most   scientifically  evokoi 
suggestions  applied  in  the  hypnotic  state. 

A  writer  in  the  Spcdator*    in   an   article   reviewing   my  hook 
psycho-therapeutics,    says,    **  There    seems    to    be    within   ua 
hidden  consciousness  or  deeper  pelf  which  is  both  capable  of 
standing  an  order  and  obeying  the  order,  and  this  deeper  self  bi 
much  greater  power  over  organic  life  than  the  conscious  self." 
the  personality  of  the  hypnotiser  is  a  factor   in  the  result  ol 
though  not  in  the  way  the   believers  in   animal   magnetism  sui 
has  been  brought  home  to  me  on  several  occasions.      Thus,  amo] 
earlier  patients   was   a  very  intelligent  tradesman,  who  was 
crippled  by  rheumatic  gout ;  various  treatments  had  failed  to  give! 
relief,  and  I  tried  hypnotism  to  see  what  that  would  do  for 
hypnotised  him  a  few  times,  and   after  each  operation   impro7( 
was  moat  marked,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  man  could' 
from  his  couch  without  assistance,   and   was  almost  free   from 
Then  things  came  to  a  standstill,  and  little  improvement  was  ti 
at  future  sittings. 

A  start  had,  however,  been  made,  and  a  month  at  the  brine 
Droitwich  completed  his  cure,  and  he  has  since  continued  fairly 
Long  afterwards  he   told   me  the  reason  why  my  suggestion^ 
suddenly  ceased  to  benefit  him.     He  was^  it  appears,  an  ardent 
aggressive  teetotaller^  and  he  was  shocked  at  noticing  one  day 
he  called  about  my  IiincheoQ-time  that  my  breath  smelt  of  wine 
spirit  of  antagonism  was  aroused,   and  he  found  himself 
accept  as   true  the  suggestions  I  afterwards  made  to  him. 
some  years  ago,  I  cured  a  lady   patient   of  a  very   tronbleaome 
obstinate  internal  neuralgia  by  hypnotism,  for  which  at  the  til 
•  -i^P'tf***'*^''!  January  27,  1892. 


ch  longer  than  on  the  previous  occasions  to  induce  the  con- 
f  drowsiness  and  languor  which  with  her  constituted  the 
:  state,  and  on  arousing  her  she  informed  me  that  the 
18  little,  if  any,  better.  She  had  been  thinking  all 
3  of  her  friends'  criticism,  and  their  suggestions  entirely 
i  the  efficacy  of  mine.  In  these  two  cases  the  degree  of 
.  produced  was  very  far  short  of  somnambnlism  or  loss  of 
consciousness;  but  even  in  the  more  profound  stages  it  is 
T  possible  for  the  subject  to  resist  suggestions,  and  Lombroso 
T'ed  that  even  in  somnambulism  there  remains  a  power  of 

suggestions  of  a  hurtful  tendency  or  of  a  nature  opposed  to 
^ct's  moral  sense.  That  hypnotism  may  be  so  used  as  to  induce 
)f  helplessness  and  automatism,  so  deprecated  by  Mr.  Hart  and 
^ht  thinking  person,  is  unfortunately  true,  and  I  have  given 
lancholy  examples  of  this  abuse  of  a  beneficent  power  in  a 

article  in  this  Keview  ;  *  but  such  an  abuse  is  not  likely  to 

medical  practice. 

rical  opponent  brought  forward  some  time  ago  the  condition 
son  who  had  been  hypnotised,  and  made  to  do  absurd  actions 
day  for  a  year  by  a  public  performer  for  purposes  of  gain,  as 
ment  against  the  medical  employment  of  hypnotic  suggestion, 
ase  of  a  powerful  agent  is  unpardonable,  and  is,  I  think,  as 
3  it  would  be  to  give  a  person  chloroform  the  same  number 
1  for  purposes  of  experiment.  What  would  be  the  mental 
a  of  a  person  subjected  to  daily  administration  of  chloroform 
ire  months  ?  I  imagine  at  least  as  bad  as  that  of  the  paid 
;  subject,  but  I  should  not  regard  that  as  a  valid  argument 
the  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic. 
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per  cent,  would  be  safficiently  influenced  to  feel  the  force  of  suggs- 
tion  and  to  derive  benefit  from  bypnotic  treatment  if  their  as* 
needed  it,  not  more  tban  ten  or  twelve  of  these  would  be  affected  t>| 
the  extent  of  somnambnlism. 

Mr  Hart  refers  to  Professor  Cliarcot,  and  speaks  with  approTali 
his  experiments  with  bypnotiam  at  the  Salpetrit^re.  Charcot  miyi 
called  tiie  Grand  Old  Man  of  French  physic,  and  has  well  earned 
world-wide  I'eputation  he  enjoys ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
largely  responsible  for  the  altogether  wrong  lines  upon  which 
tigation  of  hypnotism  has  been  conducted  in  many  of  the 
hospitals.  He  has  experimented  almost  entirely  on  hysterical  sal 
drawn  from  the  female  patients  of  the  Salpil'tri^re,  and  it  is  not 
fore  Surprising  that  he  has  obtained  only  one  class  of  phenoi 
and  that  his  opinion  of  hypnotism  as  a  cnrative  agent  is  not 
favourable,  as  we  know  that  such  subjects  are  by  no  means  the 
suitable  for  the  treatment.  It  is  natural  that  other  obeenrera, 
shrewd  perhaps  than  Charcot  in  experimenting  with  the  same 
of  subjects,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  decepl 
which  hyflterical  women  are  so  adept.  When,  as  at  Nancy, 
and  able-bodied  subjects  are  chosen,  there  is  much  less  chance  of  j 
or  imposture.  I  confess  I  fail  to  see  the  utility  of  such 
as  Luys  recoi-ds,  even  if  they  were  proved  to  be  genuine.  Whatj 
pose  can  it  serve  to  show  that  a  hysterical  woman  believes  hi 
to  be  a  cat,  and  acts  as  such  on  the  application  of  a  sealed  tuhe 
taining  valerian  to  her  neck  ?  The  thing  is  such  child's  play 
is  melancholy  to  see  a  physician  of  eminence  believing  in  it; 
strange,  I  think,  to  find  a  man  of  science  wasting  his  time  in 
about  it.  I  have  always  held  that  the  only  justification  for  pi 
hypnosis  is  the  relief  of  suffering  or  the  correction  of  vicious  Hi 
Studied  in  a  proper  spirit,  hypnotism  will  prove  of  benefit  boti 
medical  men  and  the  public,  for  it  offers  a  key  to  the  s<:»lutj»< 
many  psychical  problems.  In  an  age  of  materialism  it  is  well  to 
reminded  that  the  mind  counts  for  something,  and  no  physician 
has  studied  hypnotism  will  make  the  too  common  mistake  of  i 
the  psychical  factor  in  disease. 

That  hypnotism  is  making  good  progress  is  a  fact  which  is 
forward  every  day,  and  English  medical  men  are  beginning  to  a»J 
important  means  of  cure  in  all  parts  of  the  country.   This  is  aeiti 
be,  for  the  public  wUl  have  the  treatment ;  and  if  doctors  take  itip^ 
apply  it  in  suitable  cases  we  shall  be  spared  the  experience  which 
mesmerism,  and  shall  not  see  a  method  of  practice  which  aboT%) 
others  demands    tact    and   integrity,   handed  over  to 
charlatans. 

Chas,  Lloyd  Trcgn. 
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r  the  present  time,  when  the  struggle  for  existence  in  our  towns 
is  becoming,  week  by  week,  more  hard  in  consequence  of 
ihsang  foreign  competition  and  other  causes,  and  when  all  workers 
ged  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  agree  that  thousands 
niJTig  workers  are  destitute  and  almost  starving  through  want  of 
loyment,  it  is  right  thi^  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
question  of  whether  the  land  of  this  country  can  be  utilised  as  a 
OS  for  giving  the  employment  so  much  needed.  Some  writers 
speakers  contrast  the  thousands  of  workers  out  of  employment 

the  thousands  of  acres  annually  going  out  of  arable  cultivation. 
f  ^^SS^^  ^^^  some  means  should  be  found  for  employing  these 
itute  workers  upon  the  land  in  such  a  manner  that  a  given  area, 
vc  now  grass  or  only  partially  tilled,  may  be  made  to  yield  increased 
Ince,  and  that  thereby  these  men  may  obtain  a  maintenance  for 
Kselves  and  families.     The  question  has  become  sufficiently  impor- 

to  justify  some  consideration  of  its  practical  bearings  in  order  to 
nnine  whether  the  suggestions  made  can  be  actually  carried  out, 
,  if  so,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent. 

Lttempts  have  been  made  on  the  Continent,  and  also  within  the 
i  two  years  in  England,  to  obtain  profitable  work  on  the  land  for 
I  unskilled  in  this  description  of  labour.  Having  had  an  oppor- 
Ity  of  giving  critical  consideration  to  these  attempts,  I  propose  in 

article  briefly  to  review  the  results  which  have  been  achieved, 

then  to  suggest  certain  conclusions  based  upon  the  experience 
ed. 

Settlement  at  Fredebiksoohd,  North  Holland. 
be  first  eifort  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  upon  the  land  was 
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made  by  a  General  of  the  Dutcli  army,  wbo,  seeing  that  many  meo 
diabanded  at  the  peace  of  1815  were  unable  to  obtain  work,  formed 
the  idea  that  they  could  obtain  a  living  from  the  land.  To  try  this 
experiment  a  large,  rough,  uncultivated  area  was  obtained  on  tie 
borders  of  Friesland,  situate  near  the  small  town  of  SteenwycL  i 
aettlement  was  hero  formed,  known  as  Frederiksoord,  and  at  tk 
present  time  it  consists  of  six  farms  of  over  200  acres  each,  workd 
by  the  society  owning  the  settlement,  and  over  220  farms  of  an  int 
of  about  seven  acres  each  worked  by  independent  tenants.  Tb# 
history  and  work  of  the  settlement  have  lately  been  described  bi 
small  volume  written  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Willink,  entitled  **  The  DotA^ 
Home  Labour  Colonies,"  published  in  1889  ;  and  in  an  article  by 
Ernest  Clarke,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ixoyal  Afjricultural  Socitt^ 
December  18DL  With  two  so  recent  and  accessible  acconnts, 
unneceesary  to  notice  in  any  detail  the  present  arrangements  of 
settlement.  The  writer  has  visited  these  farms,  and,  as  the  resi 
bis  investigation,  it  seems  that  the  tenants  are  not  in  so  satisf 
a  condition  as  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  c^se.  They  all 
special  assistance  from  the  Society  owning  the  settlement ;  se 
even  with  this  help,  admitted  that  they  conid  not  make  a  s 
maintenance  without  taking  outside  work,  and  many  were  consid 
in  arrear  with  their  rent,  The  standard  of  living  and  the  w 
given  for  agricultural  work  are  very  low  in  the  district  of  the  sel 
ment,  farm  labourers  seldom  obtaining  higher  wages  than  Is.  2tl. 
day.  An  income  from  a  small  holding,  which  would  be  considc 
BatisfeMitory  in  comparison  with  soch  a  daily  wage,  would  be  I 
npon  by  an  English  labourer,  able  to  earn  twice  the  amoont, 
starvation  allowance. 

As  to  the  results  to  the  Society,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
work  it  undertook  the  maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  paupers  o 
other  properties,  under  an  arrangement  made  with  the  GoverDinefll 
and  within  ten  years  there  were  nearly  5000  persons  upon  land  im 
its  control.  Under  many  diflicultiea  the  work  went  on  until  1859, 
when  the  Government  granted  an  amount  of  over  £450,000  to  reliew 
the  Society  from  its  liabilities,  and  took  these  other  properties,  knowi 
as  the  Beggar  Colonies,  under  its  own  control.  In  consequence  of  tBii 
early  connection  of  Frederiksoord  with  the  Beggar  Colonies  it  is  <liS* 
cult  to  say  what  has  been  the  cost  of  the  settlement,  but  the  foundiof 
of  each  household  is  estimated  by  the  Society  to  cost  about  £14U.  Ai 
to  the  present  revenue,  the  rents  receivable  from  the  farms  are  ont 
£1500  a  year,  and  this  amount,  sopplemented  by  charitable  contribfl- 
tions  of  £1200  a  year,  with  a  profit  from  the  farms  worked  by  d« 
Society,  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  administration  charges.  These  iocltA 
the  expenses  of  education  of  the  children,  the  costs  of  te<^mcal  tram* 
ing,  and  the  provision  of  medical  advice ;  but  no  interest  on  cft^l 


mt,  kaowQ  as  Veeahaizen,  in  North  Holland.  Any  man 
egging  in  Holland  is  broaght  before  the  magistrates,  and  on 
on  is  sentenced  to  a  short  imprisonment,  followed  by  a  terra  of 
:  months  to  two  years  of  forced  labour  upon  this  colony.  When 
1  the  colony  in  1891,  it  appeared  that  all  the  men  were  engaged, 
favourable  weather,  in  the  manual  work  of  improving  waste 
d  ordinary  farming.  By  their  labour  large  areas  of  what  had 
sly  been  unproductive  soil  had  been  brought  into  a  good 
•n  of  cultivation,  yielding  remunerative  crops.  During  un- 
ble  weather,  or  when  not  wanted  for  the  outdoor  |7ork,  the 
3re  employed  in  various  indoor  industries.  Certain  rewards 
en  for  special  industry,  which  are  paid  to  the  men  at  the 
on  of  their  term.  As  to  the  financial  results,  the  farming 
ustries  are  both  extremely  well  managed,  and  the  returns  are 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  men,  but  not 
ihe  costs  of  administration,  which,  as  the  colony  is  regarded  as 
settlement,  are  naturally  heavy.  A  colony  founded  on  a  similar 
>r  those  who  voluntarily  offer  to  work  in  consequence  of  being 
to  obtain  other  employment  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  more 
ble  results.  The  costs  of  administration  of  such  a  colony  with 
le  number  of  men  as  at  Yeenhuizen  would  be  less  than  half  of 
there  expended.  Then  more  value  would  be  obtained  from 
k,  partly  because  the  men  would  be  of  a  more  honest  class, 
tly  because,  the  work  being  of  a  voluntary  nature,  more  induce- 
mld  be  offered  to  ensure  its  faithful  execution. 

Farm  Labour  Colonies  in  Germany. 
10 w  come  to  a  consideration  of  what  has  been  done  in  Germany. 
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coming  upon  the  colony,  and  is  worked  under  the  ordinary  aystem  i 
culture,  the  unskilled   labour  being  used  to  some  extent    It  Is  an* 
necessary  for  me  to  give  any  description  of  the  method  and  orgHioi' 
stioB  of  the  work,  for  it  is  fully  described  in  the  NincttciUk  Cmtwf 
of  Febrnary  1891,  in  an  article  by  Lord  Meath  ;  and  there  hjiTe  ibo 
been  many  references  to  it  in  other  journals.     On  cxxnaideratiQiD  i 
the  results,  it  appears  that  the  average  length  of  residence  of  piA 
man  is  less  than  four  months.     Only  those  are  admitted  who  dm 
that   they  are  destitute,  and  can  get  no  work   elsewhere,     Aay  miD 
may  remain  if  he  is  of  good  conduct  till  he  has  obtained  a  penninen! 
situation,  or  thinks  he  can  do  better  for  himself  elsewhere.     During 
this  period  he  is  provided  with  maintenance  only,  but  on  his  dischtti^g* 
a  gift,  calculated  at  about  2^(L  per  day  for  the  period  for  which  he bn 
remained,  is  given  to  him.     The  results  of  the  first  colony  wereoiBh 
sidered  so  satisfactory  that  others  have,  year  by  year,  been  establiilwi 
in  various  provinces,  there  being  twenty-two  Farm  Labour  Colonies  i& 
the  whole  countiy.     Nearly  50,000  men  have  passed  through  th« 
colonies,  and  have  from  them  obtained  at   least  temporary  assistADOb 
while  in  many  cases  the  moral  training  and  assistance  given  have  be* 
of  permanent   use.     As    to    the   financial  results  of   the  colouj 
Bielefeld,  the  cost  per  man  is  about  GJ,  per  day  in  excess  of  theproft 
from  the  farm.     This   amount  is  partly  contributed  from  charitaUs 
funds,  and  partly  from  public  resources.      The  improvement  in  Al 
capital  value  of  the  land,  towards  which  the  labour  of  the  menis^fi* 
the  most  part^  directed,  is  not  considered  in  arriving  at  the  finandi 
result  named.   No  indoor  induatries  being  in  operation,  a  large 
of  time  most  be  wasted  in  unfavourable  weather.    If  greater  carew 
exercised  in  the  management  of  the  hand  labourj  if  the  mmiber 
horses  kept  were  considerably  lessened,  and  if  more  attention  W 
given   to  the  work  of   each  man,  more  satisfactory  resnlta  could 
obtained  than  at  present.     Under  no  conditions,  however,  do  I 
that  the  Bielefeld  colony  could  be  made  eelf-aupporting ;  for  th« 
is  not  sufficiently  favourable.     Some  of  the  other  German  Farm  LabtH 
Colonies  are,  I  understand,  more  satisfactory  in  linancial  results, 

The  founder  of  the  Farm  Labour  Colonies  has  also  organised  nil 
Bielefeld  a  colony  for  the  employment  of  those  who  are  out  of 
in  consequence  of  being  subject  to  epilepsy.     Investigation  of 
work  shows  that  men,  even  under  this  great  disadvantage,  can 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance  by  their  labour  on  the  land» 

MuMCiPAL  Hand-labouk  Faums  :)iEAR  Berlin. 

References  have  frequently  been  made  to  the  employment  of  a 
number  of  men  in  the  cultivation  by  hand  labour  of  farms  near 
worked   by  the  municipality.      Much   information   concenung 
farms  was  courteously  given  me  by  the  Chief  of  the  Poor-Law 
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■ftt  dtj.  In  Berlin  there  are  Homes  for  tlie  Aged  Poor,  while 
B  men  who  are  deetitnte  through  being*  unable  to  find  employment 
Mvail  themselves  of  the  free  Town  Shelters,  which  take  the  place 
Bit  casaal  wards.  ^Vfter  any  man  has  availed  himself  of  the  free 
Hers  for  a  few  nights  without  obtaining  employment,  he  is  sent  for 
definite  term  to  the  workhouse.  Of  the  1300  honsed  in  this 
||disg  at  the  time  of  ray  visit,  nearly  900  were  employed  upon  the 
k,  situate  about  eight  miles  firom  the  city.  As  a  result  of  a  day 
^t  upon  these  farms,  I  formed  the  opinion  that  the  work  was  not 
tged  in  such  a  manner  as  would  economically  ntilise  the  whole 
of  the  men.  Far  too  large  a  number  were  employed  to  pro- 
certain  resultfi,  and  the  expense  of  administration  was  out  of  all 
>rtion  to  the  value  of  work  obtained.  It  must  be  remembered 
on  such  a  property  as  this  there  are  great  difficulties.  The 
mber  of  men  is  constantly  varying;  the  workhouse  is  situate  some 
from  the  farms  :  the  labour  available  is  of  the  most  ineiFective 
and  the  work  is  regarded  more  as  we  regard  prison  labour — 
^as  a  means  of  employment^  rather  than  as  an  attempt  to  give 
ipporting  labour  to  the  men  maintained.  From  the  ofBcial 
report  to  April  1800,  it  appeared  that  the  cost  of  food  and 
les  of  each  man  was  about  2 J^/.  per  day  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
labour.  The  costs  of  administration  were  nearly  as  much  as  the 
of  maintenance,  the  total  cost  for  each  man  being  rather  over 
for  the  entire  year. 

Farms  at  Daetmook  worked  by  Conmct  Laboi'k, 

wing  thus  glanced  at  what  has  been  done  abroad  in  the  employ- 
M,  upon  the  land  of  those  unskilled  in  agricultural  work,  we  will 
■notice  the  results  achieved  by  the  few  attempts  already  made  in 
Jgland.  The  earliest  of  these  was  the  employment  of  the  convicts 
^artmoor.  A  large  extent  of  rough,  desoi#e  moorland  was  here 
Be  j^ossession  of  the  Government,  and  since  the  buildings  upon  it 
m  utilised  as  a  convict  prison,  nearly  1000  acres  have  been  re- 
led  solely  by  convict  labour*  This  has  been  mainly  under  the 
d  direction  of  Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  F.S.I,,  to  whom  I  am 
for  much  information  as  to  the  work,  given  me  during  my 
jtion  of  the  farms.  The  results  amply  show  what  can  be  done 
igh  improvement  work  by  careful  management  of  labour,  even  if 
ined.  Unfortunately,  the  position  is  so  bleak  and  exposed  that 
M  unusual  for  corn  to  ripen.  The  land  thereforCj  when  brought 
ft  cultivation  J  is  mainly  sown  down  to  grass  and  used  for  stock- 
RDg.  Remembering  the  poor  quaUty  of  the  land  when  reclaimed » 
^improvement  work  carried  out  could  not  have  been  profitable. 
;e  gained  is  not  therefore  of  use  to  ns  in  the  considera- 
the  subject  of  this  article. 
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SETfLEME^'T    OF    HOME    COLONISATtON    SOCIETY. 

Probably  tbe  first  actual  attempt  in  England  to  form  a  practiod 
scheme  which  might  enable  inen,  with  no  knowledge  of  agricultnnl 
labour,  to  find  work  on  the  land  from  which  they  conld  gain  their 
maintenance,  was  that  of  the  Rev,  Herbert  Mills,  in  his  book  entitled 
"  Poverty  and  the  State,"  The  Home  Colonisation  Society  wai 
founded  as  a  result  of  this  publication.  Its  objects  were  wcentij 
defined  by  Mr,  Mills  to  be  as  follows  : 

"TlieprinoipltMnvolveti   in   Homo  Colonisation  is  that  the  market 
Luman  liibour  regulated  by  the  demands  of  ctunmerce  and  moditied  by' 
introduction  of  labour-saving  machine!*,  is  hopelessly  unable  to  offer" 
eveiyone.     The  commercial  method  of  production  means  that  articles i 
only  be  made  for  sale  ;   the  uuemployod,  consequently  from  lack  of 
and  lack  of  wages,  cannot  become  purchasens.     VV^ith  a  market  ot< 
with  food  aud  clothing  manufactured  for  sale,  multitudes  are  i*agged 
hungry,  seeking  work  with  despairing  skill,  accepting  charity  unwil 
and  with  a  sense  of  shame.     The  Home  Colonisation  Society  claims 
isoch  persons  ought  to  be  enabled  to  work  in  self-supporting  villager*  wji 
prodnrtion  should  be  cjirried  on  for  the  use  of  the  workei-s  and   not 
sale  in  over-Hupfdied  competitive  mm-kets." 

The  proposal  made  \b  so  good  that  the  details  auggeeted  for  gii 
effect  thereto  are  worthy  of  close  attention  to  ascertain  whether 
Eame  are  practicable.     In  the  chapter  in  **  Poverty  and  the 
giving  these   details,  it  is  stated  that  the  object  can  be  achievedj 
2000  acres  being  made  to  yield  sufiicient  produce  for  the  maintain 
of  4000    people.     This   ia  impossible,   and  on   consideration  of 
details  given  to  support,  this  contention  various  serious  mistakes  ml 
'estimates  given  will   be  noticed.      It  will  be  seen  that  the  onJil 
farming  expenses  are  not  sufficiently  considered,  the  area  allowed 
the  maintenance  of  the  live  stock  is  not  adequate,  and  the  yield 
from  the  land  and  live  stock  is  estimated  at  far  more  than  could 
obtained.     As  an  instance  of  the  last-named  error,  a  calculati<«»J 
based  opoti  the  fact  that  a  cow  will  yield   over  2000  gallons  of 
per  annum,  which  is  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  givettl 
^  gciod  cow»     Even  if  puch  a  Eettlement  were  agriculturally 
and  the  necessary  capital  were   providedj  experience  teems  to  indi 
that  work  on  the  communal  basis  suf^gested  would  have  little  cbanc 
permanency,  because  no  satisfactory  plan  could  be  devised  by 
sufficient  reward  could  be  given  for  special  energy  or  ability  shown] 
any  of  the  workers.     Those  who  possessed  either  of  these 
would  soon  become  dissatisfied   with    the   less    sacces&fol 
This  would  cause  dissension  and  difficulty  of  management  while 
remained  upon  the  settlement.     Then  it  is  certain  that   the  beat' 
would    soon   leave,  becomiug  dissatisfied  with  the  maximum 
which  could,  in  addition  to  maintenance,  be  given  on  such  a  ooi 


11892,  however,  work  was  commenced  on  a  small  but  moi 
basis  than  advocated  in  **  Poverty  and  the  State."  In  that 
ossession  was  obtained  of  a  water-mill  and  some  cottages- 
Imoreliiud  with  eight  acres  of  land.  In  the  following  October 
Ifind  was  acquired,  making  a  total  area  of  under  130  acreF^ 
^  this  an  industrial  and  farming  community  is  being  estab- 
I  The  total  capital  involved  is  nearly  £5000,  and  it  will 
rbe  found  possible  to  uiaintain  twenty  to  thirty  workers.  Af^ 
►  the  land  has  been  in  posse^jsion  of  the  Society  for  so  short  a 
I  definite  opinion  can  yut  be  expressed  as  to  the  success  of  this 
Ir  effort. 

The  Hadleioh  Coloxy  of  the  Salvation  Ajimy. 

only  other   scheme   now  in   operation   in   England  with   the* 

jf  finding  self-supporting  work  upon  the  land  for  unskilled 

I  the  lladleigh   Farm    Colony  of  the   Salvation    Anuy.     The 

obtained  there  must  be  considered    in    some  detail,    for   the 

frs  of  the  scheme  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  experience  gained 

t  the  work   previously  mentioned,  and,  not  being  pledged  to 

bcnlar  system,  were  free  to  adopt  whatever  basis   was  con- 

[best  to  achieve  the  object  in  view.      The  best  results  there* 

Ire  to  be  anticipated.     Tko  suitability  of  the  farms  chosei> 

k  generally  agreed  upon  by  all   critics,  and  is  mentioned  m 

irt  issued  hj  the  Special  Committee  of  Inquiry  last  December. 

Colony  was  described  in  an  article   by  ilr,  Arnold  White  in 

EMPOKAUY  Ee\  JEW  of  July  1 802, 1  do  not  propose  to  mention 

ods  of  work,  but  only  to  refer  to  the  results  shown  by  the 

ftatements  which  have  been  published, 
entering  into  possession  of  the  property,  it  was  pointed  out 
comparison    with   an  ordinary  farm  the  Colony  would  hav& 
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the  raw  produce.  The  first  report  and  balance-sheet  issued  was 
the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  work  in  May  to  Novel 
30,  1891,  Eeferring  to  the  financial  statement  contained  therein,  it 
appears  that  the  farm  working  account,  excluding  the  poultry,  showed 
a  profit  of  £4-  after  meeting  all  expenses  except  the  general  Colony 
administration.  Among  the  expenses  was  the  amount  of  the  vbIhi- 
tion  paid  on  entry,  this  including,  in  accordance  with  the  ordiswy 
custom,  the  rent,  rates,  and  tithe  on  some  of  the  arable  land  for  the 
preTious  year,  and  the  cost  of  cultivations  to  the  growing  crops.  In 
this  iJ^-rticular  case  such  arrangement  was  unfavourable,  as  the  farm  wu 
in  a  poor  and  foul  condition,  and  some  of  the  wheat  upon  which  ti» 
heaviest  valuation  must  have  boen  paid  proved  to  be  valueless  uii 
was  ploughed  before  harvest.  Taking  into  consideration  this  valuatioo, 
the  difficulties  of  organising  the  labour,  and  the  expense  of  startiii* 
any  new  work,  the  result  named  must  be  considered  satisfacfcofj. 
The  loss  on  the  poultry  department  of  £160  was  the  most  si 
fact  in  the  balance-sheet.  This  department  was  in  charge 
special  manager,  who  claimed  to  have  made  substantial  profits  from 
poultry  farm  of  his  own  and  had  volunteered  to  do  the  same  at  tl» 
Colony.  His  failure  during  this  first  year  he  alleged  was  owing  tp 
not  having  proper  arrangements,  unexpected  death  of  stock,  and  other 
accidents  incidental  to  work  at  a  new  place.  From  the  report,  fcr 
which  I  was  partly  responsible  (having  been  concerned  in  the  earlf^ 
organisation  of  the  Colony),  it  would  appear  that  the  labour  of 
engaged  on  excavation  and  land  reclamation  was  satisfactory.  It 
stated  that  this  class  of  work  was  being  executed  by  the  men  at 
cost  than  if  it  had  been  done  by  paid  labour  on  ordinary  terms, 
further  appears  that  the  men  proved  of  good  conduct,  easy  of 
and  willing  to  work.  Lastly,  it  was  said  that  the  men  were 
most  dependent  character  when  comiug  upon  the  Colony, 
order  to  improve  them  in  this  respect,  a  course  of  special 
those  who  wished  to  become  emigrants  was  being  settled,  and  com 
technical  training  had  been  arranged  in  various  indoor  ind 
This  latter  had  proved  the  most  difficult  work  to  organise 
minor  industries  had  to  be  of  a  kind  which  required  but  little  capil 
could  be  carried  on  by  intermittent  labour  ;  would  utilise  the 
value  of  any  experienced  man  on  the  Colony,  and  give  a  retura 
not  less  than  1«.  6(/.  per  day  for  the  work  of  each  man 
the  products  had  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  were  required  on 
Colony  or  by  some  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Army  work ;  or 
class  not  now  made  in  this  country ;  or  of  a  character  for  which 
demand  exceeded  the  existing  supply.  Unless  these  conditions 
complied  with  the  work  on  the  Colony  might  lead  to  unfair 
tition,  or  tend  to  increase  the  unemployed  class.  The  difficdtieft 
finding  the  industries  and  arranging  for  instruction  in  them  wm 
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sngth  Burmounted.      Such  wer©  th^  results  obtained  up  to  the  issue 
f  the  first  report. 

The  farther  progress  of  the  work  is  shown  hy  the  report  and 
ftlaiice-sheet  up  to  September  30,  1892,  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
nqoiry.  Toraiog  first  to  the  working  account  of  the  farm,  the 
osolt  is  decidedly  disappointing,  the  whole  period  from  May  1, 
891,  showing  a  loss  of  £1590.  As  the  first  balance-sheet  had 
lown  a  small  profit^  the  loss  fi'om  the  last  year  was  really  some- 
hat  greater.  This  result  is  without  charg'mg  rent,  tithe,  rates, 
tterest  on  capital,  or  administration  expenses.  The  first  reason 
>pftrent  for  the  disappointing  results  is  the  low  price  of  all  farm 
odace  at  the  date  of  the  farm  valuation  on  September  30,  1892. 
a  inspection  of  the  working  account,  a  second  cause  will  be  at  once 
parent,  for  those  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  will  see 
it  the  working  expenses  were  eicesaivej  and  that  at  least  the  same 
iams  should  have  been  produced  without  the  important  item  of 
Ub^  entered  as  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  colonists  employed  in 
m  work.  It  is  evident  that  upon  the  engagement  of  each  colonist 
the  land,  either  horse  laboor  or  paid  men  should  be  correspondingly 
This,  however,  necessitates  great  skill,  trouble,  and  special 
of  management  on  the  part  of  the  farm  superintendent,  Unles'^ 
IBA  are  exercised,  the  farming  is  allowed  to  continue  on  the  ordinary 
Its  of  horse  husbandry,  and  the  unskilled  men  are  only  employed 
m  non-esaential  work,  of  which  there  is  always  a  large  variety  ou 
r  important  landed  property.  Such  was  evidently  the  case  upon 
I  Colony  last  year.  The  first  farm  superintendent  had  shown  special 
)reciation  of  the  necessity  for  the  most  careful  organisation  of 
»  hand  labour,  but  imforttmately  he  died  in  December  181M.  The 
laicial  results  seem  to  show  that  his  successor  was  nnable  at  once  to 
ise  plans  for  profitable  employment  of  this  labour,  except  in 
^ening  work.  A  third  cause  for  thp  poor  results  was  that  no 
Atimtial  addition  to  the  area  under  cultivation  had  been  made 
dng  the  yeiir.  K  greater  attention  had  been  given  to  this  profitable 
|k,  at  least  120  acres  of  the  rough  land  should  have  been  brought 
mk  cultivation  without  any  addition  to  the  expenses.  This  area 
pit  have  yielded  an  additional  income  of  £1000.  Another  cause 
the  diminished  farm  returns  was  from  the  planting  of  about  forty 
'as  of  fruit.  The  actual  cost  of  this  work  is  charged  to  capital 
iount,  and  may  in  the  futcre  yield  productive  revenue  ;  but  it 
^ents  any  appreciable  return  for  the  first  year  or  two  from  the 
^  80  planted,  which  appears  to  inclnde  some  of  the  best  cultivated 
d.  Bat  the  cause  which  must  have  made  the  most  sabstantia] 
©Fence  to  the  revenue  is  the  no n- development  of  the  minor  iudustriep, 
it  appears  that  there  was  practically  no  income  from  this  Source. 
it  be  remembered  that  there  is  darkness  duriog  some  of  the 
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working  hours  of  each  day  for  four  mouths ;  and  there  wiU  proWsly 
be  eome  weeks  of  frost,  with  days  of  continuous  rain  every  year. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  outdoor  work  is  either  unprofitable  oj 
imiMssible.  There  are  also  certain  to  be  periods  when  field  work  is 
not  a  necessity,  even  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  It  wis  in 
consequence  of  these  circumstances  that  so  much  prominence  km 
given  to  industries  in  the  objects  as  printed  in  the  first  Report,  aodn 
much  care  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  technical  training  thereiD 
named.  The  system  of  paying  cash  grants  in  addition  to  maintenimeB 
might  possibly  have  been  stopped,  if  every  man  had  been  forwi 
to  adopt  some  industry,  and  allowed  to  retain  for  himself  all  tint 
he  earned  from  his  industrial  work.  Even  if  no  snch  importorf 
alteration  could  have  been  made,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that^  with 
reasonable  care,  each  man,  in  the  time  which  it  was  impossible* 
utilise  on  outdoor  work,  could  have  made  an  average  ret 
2s,  per  week,  as  well  as  receive  training  which  might  have 
useful  to  him  in  the  future.  These  industries  coald  have  been 
menced  in  December  181M,  and  on  the  number  of  men  kept  up  toj 
date  of  the  Report  the  returns  at  the  rate  just  named  would 
exceeded  £1200.  Yet  no  industries,  eicept  what  were  requi 
building  work,  have  been  in  operation;  and  until  the  past  win' 
technical  in&truction  had  been  given,  nor  assistance  afforded  f 
commenctiment  of  these  minor  industries.* 

Can  the  Colony  be  made  Eelf-supporting  ?      This  should  be 
sidered,  for   if  with    all   the   gpecial    ad  vantages  it    possesses 
unskilled  in  agricultural  work  cannot  be  there  maintained  f 
produce  of  their  labour  on  the  land,  it  must  be  admitted  th 
meaus  can  be  devised  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished.     The 
for  the  year,  as  before  mentioned,  proved  to  be  over  £1600.     Befi 
the   possibility  of   the    maintenance   of  the   men   can    be  show 
addition  to  tuaking  up  tliis  Qraonnt,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
to  pay  interest  on  capital,  tithe,  and  rates,  which  together 
to  about  £1G00  a  year.  Adding  to  these  two  sums  a  sufficient 


•  In  rase  it  may  b€  thought  thiit  the  puor  results  from  the  sources  of  revenue] 
have  been  owing  to  overs igbt  or  DcgleLt,  1  should  point  out  that  it  was  evident 
sidtied  Ibe  be^t  coure^e  to  develcp  on  a  large  scale  certain  mannfacturos 
large  ciipital  outlay.  In  the  expeiHliliire  of  thii*  capital  the  labour  of  the  cal< 
been  brgely  usetl,  the  necesfrary  result  being  the  postpone  meet  of  the  devek 
the  landed  resources  and  non-introduction  of  productive  indnstriea*  Br  cobi{ 
of  the  balance-fib ceti^  of  Noveniber  ^U  1B91  and  September  30  1892,  it  ap 
over  £18tO0O  were  spent  in  permanent  work«  dnring  that  period  of  ten  taonl 
are  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  Ibis  expenditure  being  upon 
railway,  brickworks,  and  large  working  plant  was  not  of  that  cuaraCM 
directly  iichieve  the  objeots  of  the  Colony.  The  Special  Committee  of  ~ 
Bidertd  it  was  too  early  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this  point.  If  the 
absorbed  does  not  prevent  the  completion  of  Ihe  objects  ot  the  Colony,  and 
the  future  a  profit  perhaps  of  £2000  or  £3(i(J0  a  year,  it  may  be  thought  :o  }as9\ 
wiBely  expended,  even  though  the  diversion  of  the  colonisit*'  labour  lo  the' 
involved  in  the  capital  outlay  may  have  been  the  reason  for  ^uch  uiifavouraW*^^ 
from  the  Colony  last  year. 
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st  of  general  administration,  wc  arrive  at  a  total  of  about 
,4000,  Can  this  additional  revenue  bo  made  from  tb©  Colony 
rithout  expenditure  greater  than  last  year?  Thia  I  believe  to  be 
Kwsible.  If  the  capital  expenditure  on  matters  not  affecting  the 
md  be  now  stopped ;  if  attention  be  given  to  the  profitable  improve- 
lent  of  the  land  and  raising  therefrom  the  masimom  amount  of 
fodace ;  Lf  the  horse  labour  be  economised  and  the  men  more  largely 
Qnployed  on  the  hand  cultivation  of  ordinary  crops ;  if  poultry  and 
flier  speculative  branches  involving  much  attention  be  abandoned ; 
the  treatment  or  partial  niannfacture  of  the  farm  products  be 
tfodaced  instead  of  their  being  sold  in  the  raw  state;  and  if  minor 
oductive  industries  be  organised  fur  the  utilisation  of  the  time 
lich  must  otherwise  be  spent  in  idleness  during  the  year ;  then  it 
U  probably  be  agreed,  after  conaideratiou  of  the  foregoing,  that  it  is 
isible  to  obtain  the  additional  return  named  without  an  increase 
the  expenses.  Some  of  these  reforms  are  being  carried  out  now, 
i  the  additional  revenue  ifl  not  impossible  even  during  the  current 
ur.  If  thia  result  be  achieved,  the  possibility  of  a  self-supporting 
tmy  would  be  made  manifest.  In  any  case,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
sannot  be  considered  that  the  Hadleigh  Colony  has  shown  such  a 
nit  to  be  impossible  of  attainment. 

Dther  results  of  the  work  should  be  referred  to  aa  affording  useful 
lerience  for  those  taking  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  finding 
*k  for  the  unemployed  on  the  land.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
Ved  that  this  class  of  men  will  work.  The  labour  test  of  each 
d  coming  upon  the  Colony  was  digging  gravel  or  excavating 
nidations.  This,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  a  test  which  wonld  deter 
ae  who  were  afraid  of  hard  labour  from  remaining  upon  the  Colony, 
I  yet  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  men  left  during  their  trial 
lod-  The  majority  of  the  men,  moreover,  were  found  capable  of 
cnting  land  improvement  work  at  a  loss  cost  than  ordinary  *'  navvy" 
oar,  thus  confirming  the  resnlts  of  previous  experiments  showing 
\,he  labom*  of  these  men  can  be  profitably  used  in  this  class  of 
Then,  having  been  trained  by  such  employment,  some  of  the 
ive  been  engaged  on  trenching  and  other  branches  of  gardening 
in  which  their  labour  has  proved  successful.  Lastly,  residence 
Colony  has  undoubtedly  better  fitted  men  physically,  men- 
moral  ly  to  obtain  independent  maintenance  in  the  future. 
'eater  number  of  the  men  arriving  upon  the  Colony  were  of  a 
[dependent  class,  and  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  in  the 
[roRARY  Review  of  last  July,  fear  was  expressed  that  the 
would  render  them  still  more  dependent.  This  does  not  appear 
re  been  the  case.  The  general  wish  of  the  men  seems  to  be  to 
lething  for  themselves.  Some  express  dissatisfaction  in  con- 
^©Qce  of  the  Over-Sea  Colony  not  being  acquired  ;  but  large 
Lxm.  2  F 
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Bumbers   are  ^ratefal  for  even  the  temporary  assistance  w^ 
Colony  bag  afforded  them. 


Practical  Conclusions. 

Having  thus  noticed  tlie  results  of  Jill  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made,  it  is  possible  to  form  definite  opinions  as  to  the  posaibilitj  of 
raaintenance  being  found  upon  the  land  for  men  now  unempiojei 
It  is  evident  that  if  this  be  practicable,  it  must  be  in  one  of  tlittt 
different  ways — -viz.,  either  by  the  men  becoming  (1)  independefll 
tenants  of  small  holdings  collected  together  with  the  view  of  obtainiiig 
the  advantages  of  co-operation  in  working  their  land,  and  dealing  witb 
the  produce  ;  or  (2)  labourers  banded  together  into  a  community,  »nd 
working  under  the  directions  of  an  elected  corainittee  having  contni 
of  the  nwessary  capital ;  or  (3)  labourers  employed  by  individi 
organisationa  finding  the  requisite  money. 

I  believe  the  first  to  be  possible,  but  too  ooetly  to  be  conaii 
a  practical  scheme  for  supplying  work  in  this  country,      Expe: 
shows  that  with  good  land  and   under  such  favourable   conditioi 
could  ordinarily  be  secured  for  such  a  settlement  here,  the  fi 
of  Frederiksoord  could  be  avoided.      If  then,  not  fewer  than  t 
five    tenants   possessing  the  necessar)-'  knowleilge  were  settled 
one  property  with  six  to  seven  acres  of  arable  land  each,  they 
secure  a  living.  In  order  to  do  this,  each  tenant  would  have  to 
experience,  work  his  holding  entirely  by   his  own  hand  labour, 
have  a  competent  wife  to  assist  him.     An  area  of  two  to 
would  be  sufficient  by  means  of  its  produce  to  provide  food 
family,  and   the   remainder   of  the   holding   would   be    requ: 
growing    produce    to   be   sold   for    payment  of    the  other   i 
the    family  and  the  farming    expenses.     To   establish  in  this 
competent     and     hard-working     agricultural     labourers     who 
saved  money,   but   who   under  the  present  condition  of 
cannot   be   certain    of   permanent    employment,  is  a  step  wW 
private   landowner   with   ample  capital   can    safely  take.       For 
committee  to  establish  men  on  land  specially  purchased  and  laid 
would  require  far  too  large  an  amount  of  capital  to  be  eonai 
practicable  scheme.     The  sum  of  £350  would  be  the  lowest 
land,  buildings,  and  working  capital  for  each  man.      Expendita 
land  and  buildings  would  not  involve  much  risk,  being  under 
of  the  capitalist.     Of  the  working  capital,  however,  £G0  to  £70  m 
or  stock  would  have  to    be    under   the  control  of  the  tenant. 
found  one-half  this  amount,  there   would  be   some  security  for 
other  portion.      If,  however,  any  man  had  proved  his  cximpetenc; 
found  one-half  the  working  capital,   and  if  the  greater  part 
remainder  of  the  £350  were  found  on  no  more  onerous  terms  t 


The  capital  necessary  would  be  considerably  leas  than  that 
for  independent  holdings,  bat  would   be  subject  to  greater 

1  we  come  to  consider  the  third  method,  experience  has  shown 
i  practicable  as  a  temporary  expedient.  The  question,  how- 
I  be  decided  before  expressing  approval  of  such  a  plan  is 
tthe  results  of  providing  self-supporting  work  in  this  manner 
torth  the  capital  involved.  This  can  only  be  determined  after 
Ition  of  the  best  basis  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  such  a 
M  to  be  self-supporting.  The  main  features  of  the  system 
bpted  must  be  the  same  as  those  which  are  fonud  in  the 
colonies — that  is  to  say,  the  giving  of  work  to  any  man 
Ug  destitute,  is  prepared  to  give  his  services  in  exchange  for 
itenance  only,  and  assisting  him  in  every  way  possible  while 
ferm,  in  order  that  in  the  future  he  may  be  better  able  to 

Eependent  livelihood. 
}t  thing  necessary  is  to  obtain  a  suitable  estate.  This 
P  a  property  with  some  area  in  cultivation ;  but  the  greater 
Ifc  be  cheap,  improvable  land  of  a  character  capable  of  tillage. 
i  be  readily  seciired,  for  unfortunately  at  the  present  time 
b  many  large  tracts  of  land  of  good  quality  which^  through 
Dated  in   districts  not  readily  accessible,  or  having  inferior 

Lare  either  entirely  unfarmed  or  in  a  poor  condition  of 
On  obtaining  such  a  property,  the  ordinary  amount  of 
leapital  would  be  requisite  for  the  part  in  cultivation.  For 
jrovable  land  as  requii-ed  nothing  to  be  done  but  breaking 
tigh  gi-ass  before  being  cropped^  a  sum  of  £4  per  acre  would  be 
'.  This  sum  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  breaking- up  by  ateam- 
nd  subsequently  preparing  for  a  crop  by  hand  labour.     If 
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and  upon  the  money  to  be  expended  in  the  land  improvement  wyii. 
At  tlie  coDimencement,  tbe  men  who  were  pbysically  equal  to  out- 
door employment    would    be  engaged  on  tbe   Foagb   landed  work, 
and   tbose    wbo    were    not  so  fitted  would  be  employed  in  t^e  in- 
dastrial    departments.       Tbe    cultivated    portion   would   at  first  b^ 
worked  under  tbe   ordinary    system,    being    more    especially 
for  growing  the   produce    needed   for  consumption    by    those 
the    Bettlementj    and    crops     such     as    flax,    which    would   emj 
labour  in   their   after-treatment.     As  the  rough  land  was  brokii' 
up  and  brought  under  cropping,  the  productive  powers  of  the  prop«^ 
would  be  raised,  tbe  number  of  men  being  correspondingly  increi«t 
and  those  who  had  proved  to  be  efficient  workers  could  be  placed  tej 
work  upon  tbe  cultivated  portion,  gradually  displacing  horse  labour. 
With  good  management  even  these  unskilled  men  would   be  able  ta 
give  work  which  would  yield  more  returns  than  would  pay  for  tlwit 
maintenance-      Assuming,  as  an   example,  that  900  acres  were  il 
cultivation,  these  could  be  worked   by  from  120  to  150  men  witli 
assistance  of  occasional  steam  power.     If  all  produce  consumed  by| 
men  were   credited  to  the    farm  at  market  prices,  then  takiog 
account  the  garden  and  special  crops  that  could  be  grown,  and  tbe 
yield  from  hand  husbandry,  this  area  would  certainly  give  a  rel 
£8000.  Tbe  interest  on  capital  and  the  total  fann  expenses, 
hand  labour,  would  not  exceed  £1000^  leaving  a  balance 
which  would  fenflSce  for  the  expenses  of  maintenance  of  220  men. 
would  be  more  than  the  number  actually  needed,  but  would  pr 
for  loss   of  time   on  fresh    men   and  for  their  trial.      Any 
labour  would  then  go  to  bicreasing  the  capital  value  of  the  pr 
Then  there  would  be  the  value  of  the  time  spent  on  industries, 
after   paying  coats    of  administration,  might  belong  individai 
the  men,  and  the  sum  thus  gained  would  assist  them  in  their 
life.     The  differences  which  would  render  such  a  colony  self^snpl 
ing  as  compared  with  the  German  Farm  Labour  Colonies  whici 
not  so,  would  be  the   better  quality  of  the  land,  the   greater 
band  culture,  increased  experience  in  the  management  of  the 
the    introduction    of   industries,    and    tbe   improvement    in 
administrative  details. 

In  order  to  determine  tlie    capital   required   for  a   colony  ou 
basia»  we   will   assume  tbe  acquiKition    of  1200   acres  of  land 
which    eventually    300   men   might   be  maintained.      The   he 
arrangements  for  the  number  named  would   cost   £4500,   wc 
and  working  capital  for  industries  £3500,  farming  capital  £6000, i 
if  the  land  with  any  capital  expenditure  immediately  neceeozy 
the  same  cost  £16,000,   tbe  total  amount  necessary  would  tbi»| 
£30,000.     This,  in  my  opinion,  would   be   sufficient,  althongh  V 
well  aware  that  the  total  capital  expenditure  on  the  HadJelgh  F* 


)  tne  matter,  ine  ijonaon  uounty  uouncii  nas  recenuy  spent 
n  providing  a  lodging-house  for  300  men.  Surely  similar 
Id  be  obtainable  for  work  as  certainly  productive  of  revenue, 
land,  which  must  increase  in  value  in  consequence  of  hand 
id  which  at  the  same  time  would  lessen  the  cost  of  casual 
ould  give  to  a  destitute  man  a  chance  of  earning  that 
ice  which  he  would  otherwise  only  get  by  becoming 
ton  public  or  private  charity  ;  would  afford  the  best  possible 
>  whether  a  destitute  man  was  a  lazy  tramp,  or  an  honest 
Drthy  of  future  assistance ;  and  lastly,  if  of  the  latter  class, 
)vide  an  opportunity  of  assisting  him  to  gain  an  independent 
le  future.  It  was  because  these  results  were  considered 
*  achievement  that  the  settlement  at  Bielefeld  was  initiated 
teen  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  because  it  has  proved  useful  that 
le  farm  colonies  have  been  founded  in  Germany  since  that 
i  we  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  similar  results  on  a  self- 
g  basis,  is  it  not  possible  that  some  English  capitalists  in 
on  with  Local  Poor-Law  authorities  are  prepared  to  make 
iment  in  this  country  ? 

)een  mentioned  that  the  work  on  the  land  under  such  a  scheme 
be  a  temporary  expedient.  No  man  of  good  powers  would  be 
0  remain  for  a  lengthened  period  on  the  terms  named.  "When 
3n  relieved  from  absolute  destitution  by  the  work  thus  terapo- 
vided,  he  would  be  helped  to  start  again  in  life.  This  might 
;rade  in  which  he  had  previously  worked,  but  which  illness 
lause  had  temporarily  forced  him  to  give  up ;  it  might  be  in 
istry  for  which  he  had  received  training  while  on  the  colony, 
Lch  he  could  be  supplied  there  with  the  necessary  tools ;  or 
be  as  a  gardener  or  labourer  on  land  in  some  form  in  this 
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erection  of  the  bnildings,  with  working  capital  and  maintenance  for 
the  fir&t  year,  wonld  be  less  than  one-half  what  would  be  reqoind 
in  this  conntry  for  the  same  purpose.  Moreover,  the  poBsesaon  of 
the  freehold  of  the  land,  which,  if  well  selected,  would  increaBe  ii 
value,  would  give  a  better  security  than  could  be  given  by  a  smill 
tenant  in  England.  The  comforts  of  life  would  be  less  and  the  work 
harder  than  in  this  country,  but  the  additional  reward  not  obtainalile 
here  would  be  the  freehold  value  of  a  comparatively  large  property. 
It  seems  therefore,  on  consideration  of  previous  experience,  tint 
though  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  means  of  permanent  occupatioo, 
or  independent  establishment  of  the  unemployed  upon  the  land  h 
this  country,  yet  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  rough  landed  wA 
by  doing  which  men  could  be  maintained  without  dependence  npol 
charity.  Further,  it  would  appear  that  such  work  and  the  genal 
industries  provided  would  afford  useful  training  and  experidnoe^ 
especially  to  those  who  wished  to  be  established  upon  land  abro4 
a  course  which  is  financially  practicable. 

Habold  E.  M00B& 


I 
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THE  INADEQUACY  OF  "  NATURAL 

SELECTION." 


{Conchttkd,) 

LONG  with  that  inadequacy  of  natural  selection  to  erplain 
changes  of  structure  which  do  not  aid  life  in  important  ways, 
leged  in  §  166  of  **The  Principles  of  Biology,"  a  further  in- 
leqnacy  was  alleged.  It  was  contended  that  the  relative  jjowers 
I  co-operative   parts   cannot    be  adjusted   solely  by  sorvival  of  the 

t; ;  and  especially  where  the  parts  are  numerous  and  the  co- 
tion  complex.  In  illustration  it  was  pointed  out  that  immensely 
Ir^loped  horns,  such  as  those  of  the  extinct  Irish  elk,  weighing  over 
^■ndred- weight,  could  not,  with  the  massive  skull  bearing  them,  be 
Bied  at  the  extremity  of  the  outstretched  neck  without  many  and 
reat  modifications  of  adjacent  bones  and  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
lorax  :  and  that  without  strdngthening  of  the  fore-legs,  too,  there 
Duld  be  failure  alike  in  fighting  and  in  locomotion.  And  it  was 
rgned  that  while  we  cannot  assume  spontaneous  increase  of  all  these 
mtB  proportionate  to  the  additional  strains^  we  cannot  suppose  them 
5  increase  by  variation  one  at  once,  without  sapposing  the  creature 
>  be  disadvantaged  by  the  weight  and  nutrition  of  parts  that  were 
yr  the  time  useless — parts,  moreover,  which  would  revert  to  their 
nginal  sizes  before  the  other  needful  variations  occurred. 

When,  in  reply  to  me,  it  was  contaoded  that  conaperative  parts 
By  together,  I  named  facts  conflicting  with  this  assertion — the  fact 
WSt  the  blind  crabs  of  the  Kentucky  caves  have  lost  their  eyes  but 
tat  the  foot-stalks  carrying  them  ;  the  fact  that  the  norma!  propor- 
fcn  between  tongue  and  beak  in  certain  selected  varieties  of  pigeons 
■8  loot ;  the  fact  that  lack  of  concomitance  in  decrease  of  jaws  and 
t©eth  in  sundry  kinds  of  pet  dogs,  has  caused  great  crowding  of  the 
teeth  ("The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution,"  pp.  12,  13).  And  I 
fchen  argued  that  if  co-operative  [larts,  small  in  number  and  so  closely 
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associated  as  these  are,  do  not  vary  together,  it  is  unwarrantAWe  to 
allege  that   co-operative   parta  which  are  very  numerous  and  mof^ 
from  one   another   vary  together.      After   making    this   pejobder  1 
enforced    my  argument   by  a   further  example — that  of  the  giwfe. 
Tacitly   recognising  the  truth  that   the   unusnal   structure  of  this 
creature  must  have  been,  in  its  more  conspicuous  traits,  the  resalt  uf 
survival    of  the  fittest  (since  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  efforlB  to 
reach  a  high  branch  could  lengthen  the  legs),  I  illustrated  afresli  tl» 
obstacles    to    co-adaptation.      Not   dwelling    on   the    objection   tUl 
increase  of  any  components  of  the  fore-quarters  out  of  adjustmeut  to 
the  others  would  cause  evil  rather  than  good^  I  went  on  to  argue  Uat 
the  co-adaptation  of  parts    required  to   make   the  giraffe's  structni* 
useful,  is  much  greater   than  at  first   appears.      This   animal  has  ♦ 
grotesque    gallop,  necessitated    by    the    great    difference    in    lengA 
between  the  fore  and  the  hind  limbs,     I  pointed  out  that  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  bind  limbs  ahows  that  the  bones  and  muscles  have  lii 
been  changed  in  their  proportions  and  adjustments  ;  and  I  contended 
that,  difficult  as  it  is  to  believe  that  all  parts  of  the  fore-quarters  \%n 
been  co-adapted  by  the  appropriate  variations  now  of  this  part,  now  of 
that,  it  becomes  impossible  to  believe  that  all  the  parts  in  the  hind* 
quarters  have  been  simultaneously  co-adapted  to  one  another  and  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  fore-quarters  :  adding  that  want  of  co-adaptatioD, 
even  in  a  single  muscle,  would  cause  fatal  results  when  high  sfjed 
had  to  be  maintained  while  escaping  from  an  enemy. 

Since  this  argument,  repeated  with  this  fresh  illustration,  wtf 
published  in  1886,  I  have  met  with  nothing  to  be  called  a  reply;  tsi 
might,  I  think,  if  convictions  usually  followed  proofs,  leave  the  matte* 
as  it  stands.  It  is  true  that,  in  his  *^  Darwinism,**  Mr,  Wallace  hai 
adverted  to  my  renewed  objection  and,  as  already  said,  contended  thil 
changes  such  as  those  instanced  can  be  effected  by  natural  selectiofii 
since  such  changes  can  be  eftected  by  artificial  selection :  a  contentifli 
which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  assumes  a  parallelism  that  does  odl 
exist*  But  now,  instead  of  pursuing  the  argument  further  along 
same  line,  let  me  take  a  somewhat  ditierent  line. 

If  there  occurs  some  change  in  an  organ ^  say,  by  ificretto 
its  size,  which  adapts  it  better  to  the  creature's  needs,  it  ia  admitli 
that  when,  as  commonly  happens^  the  use  of  the  organ  demands 
co-operation  of  other  organs,  the  change  in  it  will  generally  be  of 
service  unless  the  co-operative  organs  are  changed.  If,  for  inBtand 
there  takes  place  such  a  modification  of  a  rodent's  tail  as  that  whiJ 
by  successive  increases,  produces  the  trowel-shaped  tail  of  the  bearetf 
no  advantage  will  be  derived  unless  there  also  take  place  oertoia 
modifications  in  the  bulks  and  shapes  of  the  adjacent  vertebrw 
their  attached  muscles,  as  well,  probably,  as  in  the  hind  UxQ^ 
enabling  them  to  withstand  the  reactions  of  the   blows  given  hyth 


Py,  BO  as  not  to  maintam  their  preyious  proportions  or  assni 
\  special  proportions ;  (3)  tliey  may  vary  in  such  ways  and 
\  to  make  them  jointly  serviceable  for  the  new  end.  Let  us 
iosely  these  several  conceivabilities. 

EUt  of  all,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  co-operative  parts  ? 
pd  sense,  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are  co-operative  parts, 
■spectively  liable  to  be  more  or  less  changed  by  change  in 
In  a  narrower  sense,  more  directly  relevant  to  the  argn- 
j  may,  if  we  choose  to  multiply  difficulties,  take  the  entire 
b  of  bones  and  muscles  as  formed  of  co-operative  parts ;  for 
I  so  related  that  any  considerable  change  in  the  actions  of 
pla  change  in  the  actions  of  most  others.  It  needs  only  to 
pw,  when  patting  out  an  effort^  there  goes,  along  with  a  deep 
\  expansion  of  the  chest  and  a  bracing  up  of  the  abdomen, 
|fc  various  muscles  beyond  those  directly  concerned  are  strained 
|l  them.  Or,  when  suffering  from  Inmbago,  an  effort  to  liit 
ill  cause  an  acute  consciousness  that  not  the  arms  only  ar& 
pto  action,  but  also  the  muscles  of  the  back.  These  cases 
\  the  motor  organs  are  so  tied  together  that  altered  actions  of 
|icate  others  quite  remote  from  them. 

ithout  using  the  advantage  which  this  interpretation  of  the 
liJd  give,  let  us  take  d&  co-operative  organs  those  which  are 
Boch — the  organs  of  locoraotion.  What,  then,  shall  we  say 
e  and  hind  limbs  of  terrestrial  mammalSj  which  co-operato 
|d  perpetually  ?  Do  they  vary  together  ?  If  so,  how  have 
b  produced  such  contrasted  structures  as  that  of  the  kangaroo, 
|rge  hind  limbs  and  small  fore  limbSj  euad  that  of  thegiraffe, 

fhe  hind  limbs  are  small  and  the  fore  limbs  large — ^how  does 
that,  descending  from  the  same  primitive  mammal,  these 
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together.  It  would  in  that  case  happen  that,  thoagh  the 
hind  limbs  of  a  mammal  might  become  dififerent  in  their  si 
wonld  not  become  different  in  their  strnctures.  If  bo,  how 
arisen  the  nnlikeness  between  the  hind  legs  of  the  kangaroo 
of  the  elephant  ?  Or  if  this  comparison  is  objected  to,  bee 
creatures  belong  to  the  widely  different  divisions  of  impl 
placental  mammals,  take  the  cases  of  the  rabbit  and  the  ej 
both  belonging  to  the  last  division.  On  the  hypothesis  of 
these  are  both  derived  from  the  same  original  form,  but  the  pift 
tions  of  the  parts  have  become  so  widely  unlike  that  the  com 
joints  are  scarcely  recognised  as  such  by  the  unobservant : 
seem  correspondiDg  places  the  legs  bend  in  opposite  ways.  Eq 
marked,  or  more  marked,  is  the  parallel  fact  among  the  Ariie% 
Take  that  limb  of  the  lobster  which  bears  the  claw  and  compi 
with  the  corresponding  limb  in  an  inferior  articulate  animal,  o 
corresponding  limb  of  its  near  ally,  the  crayfish,  and  it 
obvious  that  the  component  segments  of  the  limb  have  corned 
to  one  another  in  the  one  case  proportions  immensely  diiTe 
those  they  bear  in  the  other  case.  Undeniably,  then^  on 
plating  the  general  facts  of  organic  structure,  we  see  that 
oomitant  variations  in  the  parts  of  limbs  have  not  been  of  a  kil 
produce  equal  amounts  of  change  in  them,  but  quite  the  oppofl 
have  been  everywhere  producing  inequalities.  Moreover,  w 
reminded  that  this  production  of  inequalities  among  co-operatii 
is  an  essential  principle  of  development.  Had  it  not  been 
could  not  have  been  that  progress  from  homogeneity  of  atri 
heterogeneity  of  structure  which  constitutes  evolution. 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  supposition  : — that  the  vai 
co-operative  parts  occur  irregularly,  or  in  such  independent 
they  bear  no  definite  relations  to  on©  another— miscellaneonsly,  1 
Bay.  This  is  the  supposition  which  best  corresponds  with  the 
Glances  at  the  faces  around  yield  conspicuous  proofs.  Many  al 
muaclee  of  the  face  and  some  of  the  bones,  are  distinctly  co-opera 
and  these  respectively  vary  in  such  ways  as  to  produce  in  each  p 
a  different  combination.  What  we  sre  in  the  face  we  have 
to  believe  holds  in  the  limbs  as  in  all  other  parts.  Indeed^ 
but  to  compare  people  whose  arms  are  of  the  same  len| 
observe  how  stumpy  are  the  fingers  of  one  and  how  slender 
another  ,-  or  it  needs  but  to  note  f  he  nnlikeness  of  gait  of 
implying  small  unlikenesses  of  structure  ;  to  be  convinced 
relations  among  the  variations  of  co-operative  parts  are  anj 
fixed.  And  now,  confining  our  attention  to  limbs,  let  ua 
what  must  happen  if,  by  variations  taking  place  miscell 
limbs  have  to  bo  partially  changed  from  fitness  for  one  ftm< 
fitness  for  another  function — have  to  be  re-adapted.     Tbatthl 
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►mprehend  the  ftrgument,   ko  must  here  have  patience 
many  anatomical  details  are  set  down. 

a   species   of  quadroped   of  which  the  members 
periods  been  accustomed  to  locomotion  over  a  rela- 

irface,  as,  for  instance,  the  **  prairie-dogs  "  of  North 
let  us  suppose  that  increase  of  nambers  has  driven 
into  a  region  full  of  obstacles  to  easy  locomotions-covered, 
tccaying  stems  of  fallen  trees,  such  as  one  sees  in  portions 
brest.  Ability  to  leap  must  become  a  nsefal  trait ;  and, 
the  hypothesis  we  are  considering,  this  ability  will  be 
the  selection  of  favourable  variations.  What  are  the 
!d  ?  A  leap  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  bending  of  the  hind 

I  make  sharp  angles  at   the  joints,  and  then  suddenly 
lem ;  as  any  one  may  see  on  watching  a  cat  leap  on 

The  first  required  change,  then,  is  increase  of  the  large 

les,  by  which  the  hind  limbs  are  straightened.  Their 
it  be  duly  proportioned,  for  if  those  which  straighten 
tcome  much  stronger  than  those  which  straighten  the 
result  must  be  collapse  of  the  other  joint  when  the 
)ntTacted  together.  But  let  us  make  a  large  ad- 
ippose   these  muscles  to  vary  together ;  what  further 

ige  is  next  required?  In  a  plantigrade  mammal  the 
ones  chielly  bear  the  reaction  of  the  leap,  though  the 
p  a  share.     In  a  digitigrade  mammal,  however,  the  toes 

exclusively  the  fulcrum,  and  if  they  are  to  bear  the 
higher  leap,  the  flexor  muscles  which  depress  and  bend 
be  proportionately  enlarged ;  if  not,  the  leap  will  fail 
of  a  firm  jmint  tVappvi.  Tendons  as  well  as  muscles 
ified ;  and,  among  others,  the  many  tendons  which  go  to 
d  their  phalanges.  Stronger  muscles  and  tendons  imply 
18  on  the  joints  ;  and  unless  these  are  strengthened,  one 
»cation  will  be  caused  by  a  more  powerful  spring.  Not 
iiculations  themselves  must  be  so  modified  as  to  bear 
},  but  also  the  numerous  ligaments  which  hold  the  parts 
place.  Nor  can  the  bodies  of  the  bones  remain  un- 
jl'  for  if  they  have  no  more  than  the  strengths  needed 
movements  they  will  fail  to  bear  more  violent  movements, 
nothing  of  the  required  changes  in  the  pelvis  as  well 
fies  and  blood-vessels,  there  are,  counting  bones,  muscles, 
imentfl,  at  least  fifty  diiferent  parts  in  each  hind  leg 
o  be  enlarged.  Moreover,  they  have  to  be  enlarged  in 
■B.  The  muscles  and  tendons  of  the  outer  toes,  for 
a  not  be  added  to  so  much  as  those  of  the  median  toes« 
bout  their  successive  stages  of  growth,  all  these  parts 
^t  fairly  well  balanced ;  as  any*  one  may  infer  on  remem- 
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bering  sundry  of  tbo  accidents  he  has  known,  Among  my  owi 
friends  I  could  name  one  who,  when  playing  lawn-tennis^  anappedtb 
Achilles  tendon  ;  another  who,  while  swinging  his  children,  tone 
of  the  mascnlar  fibres  in  the  calf  of  his  leg ;  another  who,  in 
over  a  fence,  tore  a  ligament  of  one  knee.  Such  facts,  joined 
everyone's  experiences  of  sprains,  show  that  during  the  extreme  ei< 
to  which  limbs  are  now  and  then  subject,  there  is  a  giving 
parts  not  quite  up  to  the  required  level  of  strength.  How» 
this  balance  to  be  naaintained  ?  Suppose  the  extensor  musdee 
all  varied  appropriately  ;  their  variations  are  useless  unless  the 
co-operative  parts  have  also  varied  appropriately.  Worse  thin' 
Saying  nothing  of  the  disadvantajre  caused  by  extra  weight' 
cost  of  nutrition,  they  will  be  causes  of  mischief — ^causes  of  d< 
ment  to  the  rest  by  contracting  with  imdui^  force.  And  then, 
long  will  it  take  for  the  rest  to  be  brought  into  Adjustment?! 
Mr.  Darwin  says  concerning  domestic  animals : — ''Any 
variation  would  generally  be  lest  by  crossing,  reversion,  kc. 
unless  carefully  preserved  by  man/'  In  a  state  of  nature, 
favourable  variations  of  these  muscles  would  disappear  agaia' 
before  one  or  a  few  of  the  cu-operative  parts  could  be  approj 
varied,  much  more  before  all  uf  them  could. 

With  this   insurmountable   difficulty  goes  a  difficulty   still 
insurmountable — if   the   expression   may  he  allowed.       It  is 
question  of  increased  sizes  of  parts   only,    but  of    altered   shai 
parts,  too.    A  glance  at  the  skeletons  of  mammals  shows  how 
the  forms  of  the  corresponding  bones  of  their  limbs ;  and  shoi 
they  have  been  severally  remoulded  in  each  species  to  the  di 
requirements  entailed  by  its  different  habits.     The  change 
structures  of  hind  limbs  fitted  only  for  walking  and  trotting  to| 
limbs   fitted    also    for    leaping,  implies,  therefore,    that  along 
Btrengthenings  of    bones  there  must  go  alterations   in   their 
Now  the  spontaneous  alterations  of  form   which   may   take  pi 
any  bone  are  countless.     How  long,  then,  will  it  be  before  there  1 
place  that  particular  alteration  which  will  make  the  bone  fitter 
new  action  ?     And  what    is  the  probability  tlat  the  many  i( 
changes  of  shape,  as  well  as  of  size,  in  bones  will  each  of 
effected  before  all  the  others  aie   lost   again  ?     If  the   proi 
against  success  are  incalculable,  when  we  take  account  only  of 
in  the  sizes  of  parte,  what   shall  we   Eay  of  their  incalcnlal 
when  difierences  of  form  also  are  taken  into  account  ? 

"Surely  this  piling  up  of  difficulties  has  gone  far  enough"; 
reader  will  bo  inclined  to  say.      By  no  means.     Theife  is  a  dii 
immeasurably  transcending  those  named.     We  have  thus  far 
the  second  half  of  the  leap,  and  the  provisions  to  be  made  to' 
After  ascent  of  the  animars  body  cornea  descent ;  and  the  greater! 
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with  which  ifc  is  projected  upj  ths  greater  is  the  force  witb  which 
,  comes  down.  Heoce,  if  the  supposed  creature  ha^  imder^ona  such 
ktftnges  in  the  hind  limbs  as  will  enable  them  to  propel  ifc  to  a  greater 
«gkfc,  without  having  undergone  any  changes  in  the  fore  limbs,  the 
esolt  will  b©  that  on  its  descent  the  fore  limbs  will  give  way,  and  it 
•ill  come  down  on  its  nose.  The  fore  Hmbfl,  then^  have  to  be  changed 
maltaneouflly  with  the  hind.  How  changed  ?  Contrast  the  markedly 
ant  hind  limbs  of  a  cat  with  its  almost  straight  fore  limbs,  or 
Kitraat  the  silence  of  the  upward  spring  oq  to  the  table  with  the  thul 
tich  the  fore  paws  make  as  it  jumps  oif  the  table.  See  how 
llike  the  actions  of  the  hind  and  fore  limbs  are,  and  how  unlike  their 
rnctures.  In  what  way,  then,  is  the  required  co-adaptation  to 
k  effected  ?  Even  were  it  a  question  of  relative  sizes  only,  there 
>ttld  be  no  answer ;  for  facts  already  given  show  that  we  may  not 
snme  simultaneous  increases  of  size  to  take  place  iu  the  hiad  and 
^  limbs ;  and,  indeed,  a  glance  at  the  various  human  races,  which 
Ifar  considerably  in  the  ratios  of  their  legs  to  thoir  arma,  shows  us 
fl.  Bat  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  sizes.  To  bear  the  iocreased 
Msk  of  descent  the  fore  limbs  must  be  chaijged  throughout  in  their 
llctnreB.  Like  those  in  the  hind  limbs,  the  changes  must  be  of  many 
ris  in  many  proportions  ;  and  they  must  be  both  in  sizes  and  in  shapop^ 
rre   than  this.     The    scapular  arch  and  its  attached  muscles  mast 

>  bo  strengthened  and  remoulded.  See,  then,  the  total  require- 
Qts-  We  must  suppose  that  by  natural  selection  of  miscellaneous 
iations,  the  parts  of  the  hind  limbs  shall  be  co-adapted  to  one 
kther,  in  sizes,  shapes  and  ratios ;  that  those  of  the  fore  limbs  shall 
lergo  co-adaptations  similar  in  their  complexity,  but  dissimilar  in 
ti'  kinds  ;  and  that  the  two  sets  of  co- adaptations  shall  be  elTected 
%  pastu.  If,  as  may  be  held,  the  probabilities  are  millionts  to  one 
inst  the  first  set  of  changes  being  achieved,  then  it  may  be  held 
it  the  probabilities  are  billions  to  one  against  the  second  being 
inltaneously  achieved,  in  progressive  adjustment  to  the  first. 
There  remains  only  to  notice  the  third  conceivable  mode  of  adjust- 
mt.  It  may  be  imagined  that  thoagh,  by  the  natural  selection  of 
Bcellaneous  variations,  these  adjustments  cannot  be  effected,  they 
ly  nevertheless  be  made  to  take  place  appropriately.     How  made  ? 

>  Buppose  them  so  made  is  to  suppose  that  the  prescribed  end  is 
IBnewhere  recognised ;  and  that  the  changes  are  step  by  step  simul- 
Bkeously  proportioned  for  achieving  it — is  to  suppose  a  designed 
loduction  of  these  changes.  In  such  case,  then,  we  have  to  fall  back 
a  part  upon  the  primitive  hypothesis  ;  and  if  we  do  this  in  part,  we 

aa  well  do  it  wholly — may   as  well   avowedly   retum  to  the 
e  of  special  creations. 
,  then,  is  the  only  defensible  interpretation  ?     If  such  modi- 
of  structure  produced  by  modifications  of  function  as  we  see 
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take  place  in  each  indiyidual,  are  in  any  measure  transm 
descendante,  then  all  these  co-adaptations,  from  the  simplest 
most  compleSj  are  accounted  for.     In  some  cases  this  inhi 
acquired  characters  suffices  by  itself  to  explain  the  facts; 
other  cases  it  suffices  when  taken  in  combination  with  the  set 
fayonrable  variations.     An  example  of  the  first  class  is  fumi^ 
the  change  just  considered;  and  an  example  of  the  second) 
furnished  by  the  case  before  named  of  development  in  a  deerl 
If,  by  some  extra  massiveness  spontaneously  arising,  or  by  f< 
of  an  additional  **  point,"  an  advantage  is  gained  either  for  i 
defence,  then,  if  the  increased  muscQlarity  and  strengthened  i 
of  the  neck  and  thorax,  which  wielding  of  these   somewhat 
horns  produces,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  inherited,  and  m 
successive    generations,    are    by    this    process    brought    np 
required  extra  strength,  it  becomes  possible  and  advantageoi 
further  increase  of  the  horns  to  take  place,  and  a  further  increai 
apparatus  for  wielding  them,  and  so  on  continuously.      By 
ceases  only,  in  which  each  part  gains  strength  in  proportion 
can  co-operative  parts  be  kept  in  adjustment,  and  be  readj 
new  requirements.    Close  contemplation  of  the  facts  imprest 
strongly  than  ever  with  the  two  alternatives — either  there  1 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  or  there  has  been  no  evolu' 

This  very  pronounced  opinion  wiU  be  met  on  the  part  of 

a  no  leas  pronounced  demurrer,  which  involves  a  denial  of  poi 
It  has  been  of  late  asserted,  and  by  many  believed,  that  infc 
of  acquired  characters  cannot  occur.  Weismann,  they  say,  hi 
that  there  is  early  established  in  the  evolution  of  each  oi^gan: 
a  distinctness  between  those  component  units  which  carry! 
individual  life  and  those  which  are  devoted  to  maintenanoi 
species,  that  changes  in  the  one  cannot  aflect  the  other, 
look  closely  into  his  doctrine. 

Basing  his  argument  on  the  principle  of  the  physiological 
of  labour,  and  assuming  that  the  primary  division  of  labour 
between  such  part  of  an  organism  as  caoies  on  individi 
and  such  part  as  is  reserved  for  the  production  of  oth 
Weismann,  starting  with  '*  the  first  multicellular  organisin 
that- — *'  Hence  the  single  group  would  come  to  be  divided  ii 
groups  of  cells,  which  may  be  called  somatic  and  roproducti 
cells  of  the  body  as  opposed  to  those  which  are  concerned  wit 
duction"  ("Essays  upon  Heredity,  p,  27). 

Though   he    admits    that    this    differentiation   ''  waa  not 
absolute,  and  indeed  is  not  always  so  to-day,"  yet  he  holds 
differentiation   eventually   becomes    absolute  in   the    sense 
somatic   cells,. or   those  which  compose  the  body  at   larg^. 
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ra  onlj  a  limited  power  of  cell-diyision,  instead  of  an  unlimited 
Br  which  the  reproductive  cella  have ;  and  also  In  the  sense  that 
sntnallj  there  ceases  to  he  any  communication  between  the  two, 
rther  than  that  implied  by  the  sDpptjing  of  nutriment  to  the 
pEodactive  cells  by  the  somatic  cells.  The  outcome  of  this  argument 
that,  in  the  absence  of  oommunication,  changes  induced  in  the 
m^tic  cells,  constituting  the  indiWdaal,  cannot  inflaence  the  naturea 
I'the  reproductive  cells,  and  cannot  therefore  be  transmitted  to 
arterity.  Such  is  the  theory.  Now  let  us  look  at  a  few  facts^ 
line  familiar,  some  unfamiliar. 

•  His  investigations  led  Pasteur  to  the  positive  coDclasion  that  th© 
kworm  diseases  are  inhented.  The  transmission  from  parent  to 
jBpring  resulted,  Dot  through  any  contamination  of  the  surface  of 
>  egg  by  the  body  of  the  parent  while  being  deposited,  bat 
inlted  from  infection  of  the  egg  itself — intrusion  of  the  parasitic 
laaism.  Generalised  observations  concerning  the  disease  called 
rin£  enabled  him  to  decide  by  inspection  of  the  eggs  which  were 
jcted  and  which  were  not :  certain  modifications  of  form  distin- 
ahing  the  diseased  ones.  More  than  this,  the  infection  was  proved 
microscopical  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  egg  ;  in  proof  of 
ich  he  quotes  as  follows  from  Dr.  Carlo  Vittadini  i — 

II  resulte  de  mes  recherches  sur  les  graines,  k  I'epcM^uc  on  fonimence  le 
Bloppement  du  germe>  que  les  corpusculea,  une  fois  appiirus  dans  Tceuf, 
mentent  graduelleraent  en  nombi*e,  k  mesure  que  reuibryon  se  dt'veloppe  ; 
,  dans  les  demiers  jours  de  rincubation,  Fttiuf  en  e«it  plein,  au  point 
a^ire  croire  que  la  majeure  partie  des  granules  du  jauiie  se  sont  trans- 
it^ en  corpuscules. 

XJne  autre  observation  importante  est  que  Fembryon  aui>.si  est  .souille  de 
snscules,  et  ttun  degre  tel  qu'on  pent  soup<^onner  i|ue  rinfection  du  jaune 

son  origine  du  germe  loi-meme;  t'li  d*autres  tenuis  que  le  gprmo  est 
nordialemcTit  infecte,  et  port©  en  lui-meme  ces  forpiiKciiles  tout  comme 
piers  adultes,  frapp^s  du  meme  mal."  * 

Pbos,  then,  the  substance  of  the  eggy  and  even  its  innermost  vital 
b,  is  permeable  by  a  parasite  sufficiently  large  to  be  microscopically 
bile.  It  is  also  of  course  permeable  by  the  invisible  molecules  of 
bein,  out  of  which  its  living  tissues  are  formed,  and  by  absorption 
•vhich  they  sabsef|uently  grow.  But,  according  to  Weismann,  it 
lOt  permeable  by  those  invisible  units  of  protoplasm  out  of  which 
vitally-active  tissues  of  the  parent  are  constituted  :  units  composed, 
We  must  assume^  of  variously- arranged  molecules  of  protein.  So 
I  the  big  thing  may  pass,  and  the  little  thing  may  pass,  but  the 
etmediate  thing  may  not  pass ! 

A  fact  of  kindred  nature,  unhappily  more  familiar,  may  be  next 
9tight  in  evidence.  It  concerns  the  transmission  of  a  disease  not 
frequent  among  those  of  unregulated  lives.      The  highest  authority 

Kthis    disease,  in  its    inherited    form,  is    Mr.    Jonathan 
•  **  Le«  Maladies  dea  Vers  4  soie,"  par  L.  Pas'.enr,  i.  39 
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Hutchinson;  and  the  following  are  extracts  from   a  letter  1  hm 
received  from  him,  and  which  I  publish  with  hia  assent* 

"  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  l>e  any  reasonahle  doubt  tlmt  n  vtrv 
majority  of  those  who  suHer  from  inhorited  syphilis  take  the  taint  frotol 
male  parent.  .  ...  It  is  the  rule  when  a  man  marries  who  has  no  rti 
ing  local  lesion,  but  in  whom  the  taint  is  not  eradicated^  for  his 
remain  appareutly  well,  whilst  her  child   may  suffer.     No  ihmbt  tbt? 
infects  its  mothers  blood,  but  this  does  not    usually  evoke   any  o^r 

symptoms  of  s.yphilis I  am  sure  1  have  seen   hundi-eds  of  &y 

infants  whose  mothers  had  not,  so  far  as  1  could  ascertaiu',  ever  displivn 
single  symptom." 

See,  then,  to  what  w©  are  committed  if  we  accept  Weiai 
hypothesis.  We  must  conclude  that,  wliereas  the  reprod active 
may  be  effecbaally  invaded  by  an  abnormal  living  element  in! 
parental  organism,  those  normal  living  elements  which  constitute 
vital  protoplasm  of  the  parental  organism,  cannot  invade  it. 
it  be  admitted  that  both  intrude,  then  the  implication  is 
whereas  the  abnormal  element  can  bo  modify  the  development 
cause  changes  of  structure  (as  of  the  teeth)^  the  normal  element 
oauae  no  changes  of  stmctnre !  * 

We  pass  now  to  evidence  not  much  known  in  the  world  at 
but  widely  known  in  the  biological  world,  though  known  in  so  ii 
plete  a  manner  as  to  be  undervalued  in  it.     Indeed,  when  I 
probably  many  will  vent  a  mental  pooh-pooh.     The  fact  to  which  li 
is  one  of  which  record  is  preserved  in  the  museom  of  the 
Surgeons,  in  the  shape   of  paintlnga  of  a  foal  borne  by  a  mamj 
quite  thoroughbred,  to  a  sire  which   was  thoroughbred — a  foal 
bears  the  markings  of  the  quagga.      The  history  of  this  rei 
foal  is  given  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  F.Il.S.,  in  a  letter  to  the 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society  (read  November  23,  1820).      In  it  he 
that  wishing  to  domesticate  the  quagga,  and  having  obtained  a 
but  not  a  female,  he  made  an  experiment. 

*'  I  tried  to  breed  from  the  male  quagga  and  a  young  chestnut 
seveneighths  Ardbian  blood,  and  which  had  never  been  bred  from  ;  the  I 
was  the  production  of  a  female  hybrid,  now  five  years  old,  and 
ic  her  form  and  in  her  colour,  very  decided  indications  of  her  mix«d 
I  subsequently  parted  with  the  seven-eighths  Arabian  mare  to  Sir 
Ouseley,  who  has  bred  from  her  by  a  very  fine  black  Arabian  hotse. 


•  Curiously  enough,  WeiBiiianii  refers  to,  and  reoognlsea,  syphilitic  infeotiaa 
repwducttve  cells.     Dealing  with  Brown -S<aquard'«  oases  of  inbciited  epdlepn 
cemiiig  which,  let  me  say,  that  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  any  derivetl  comlusk 
says  : — "  In  the  case  of  epilepsy,  nt  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  [man 
arguments  are  based  on  things    'it  is  easy  to  imagine*]   that  the  p., 
specific  organism  through  the  reproductive  cells   may  take  plact-,  as  in  Uji: 
syphilis"  (p.  82),     Here  is  a  sample  of  hia  reasoning.     It  is  well  known  'that 
is  frequently  caused  by  some  peripheral  irritation  (even  by  the  '-  » -     -     ' 
foreign  body  under  the  akin),  and  that,  among  periphernl  irrita 
perfect  healing  is  one.    Yet  though ,  in  Brown-Sequard's  coses,  a  ^ 
caused    in  the  parunt  by  local  injury  was  the  apparent   origin,    W  * 
{fratnitoualy  to  assume  that  the  progeny  were  infected  by  '*  some  *pt- 
which  produced  the  epilepsy  1  Aod  then,  though  the  epileptic  vims,  II'; 
viruB,  makes  itself  at  home  in  the  egg,  the  parental  protoplasm  is  not 
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sterday  4Ciortiitig  examinerl  the  proJure,  iiumely,  a  two-yenr-old  lilly  and 
^ear-old  colt.     They  have  the  chanicter  of  the  Arabian  breed  as  decidedly 

can  be  expected,  where  fifteen- sixteenths  of  the  blood  are  Arabian ;  and 
,ey  are  tine  specimens  of  thut  breed  ;  but  both  in  their  colour  and  in  the 
ihr  of  their  manes,  they  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  quagga.  Their 
jionr  is  bay,  markea  more  or  less  like  the  quagga  in  a  darker  tint.  Both 
Pe  (listinguished  by  the  dark  line  alnng  the  ridge  of  the  btiek,  the  dark 

ripea  across  the  fore-hand,  and  the  dark  bais  across  the  back  part  of  the 


)rd  Morton  then  namea  sundry  further  correspondences.  Dr. 
iton,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  had  seen 
animals,  testified  to  the  correctness  of  hia  description,  and,  as 
by  his  remarks,  entertained  no  doubt  about  the  alleged  facts. 
good  reason  for  doubt  may  be  aasigned.  There  naturally  arises 
%e  question — How  does  it  happen  that  parallel  results  are  not 
laerverl  in  other  cases  ?  If  in  any  progeny  certain  traits  not  belong- 
^  to  the  sire,  but  belonging  to  a  sire  of  preceding  progeny,  are 
-produced,  bow  is  it  that  sacb  anomalously-inherited  traits  are  not 
•erved  in  domestic  animale,  and  indeed  in  mankind  ?  How  is  it 
the  children  of  a  widow  by  a  second  husband  do  not  bear  trace- 
isemblances  of  the  first  husband  ?  To  these  questions  nothing 
[aatiafactory  replies  seem  forthcoming  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
scepticism,  if  not  disbelief,  may  be  held  reasonable, 
ire  is  an  explanation,  however.  Forty  years  ago  I  made 
itance  with  a  fact  which  impressed  me  by  its  significant  impH- 
18 ;  and  has,  for  this  reason  I  suppose,  remained  in  my  memory. 
Bet  forth  in  the  Jvunml  of  t/w  Itoj/ai  A^ricidtural  Stwtdi/j  vol.  xiv. 
6),  pp.  214  et  s€q,y  and  concerns  certain  results  of  crossing 
and  French  breeds  of  sheep.  The  writer  of  the  translated 
.,  M.  Malingi6-NoneI,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  La 
loiaet  states  that  when  the  French  breeds  of  sheep  (in  which 
included  "  the  7nongrel  Merinos")  were  crossed  with  an  English 
.,  **the  lambs  present  the  following  results.  Most  of  them 
ll^mble  the  mother  more  than  the  father ;  some  show  no  trace  of 
^ther."  Joining  the  admission  respecting  the  mongrels  with  the 
ibflequently  stated,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  cases  in  which 
lbs  bore  no  traces  of  the  father  were  cases  in  which  the  mother 
>f  pnp©  breed.  Speaking  of  the  results  of  these  crossings  in  the 
generation  **  having  75  per  cent,  of  English  blood,"  M.  Nouel 
: — '*  The  Iambs  thrive,  wear  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  complete 

joy  of  the  breeder No  sooner  are  the  lambs  weaned  than 

beir  strength,  their  vigour,  and  their  beauty  begin  to  decay.  ,  .  ,  . 
lI  last  the  constitution  gives  way  .  *  .  .  he  remains  stunted  for  life ;  ** 
^COttstitntion  being  thus  proved  unstable  or  onadapted  to  the 
^Bements.  How,  then,  did  M.  Nonel  succeed  in  obtaining  a  desirable 

V^hilo^pblcal  Transactions  of  the  Bojal  Society  for  the  Year  1821,"  Part  I.  ppw 
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comLinatioii  of  a  fine  English  br«:3ed  with  the  relatively  poor  Ynntb 
breeds? 

"  He  took  an  aiiiiDal  froin  '  flocks  originally  isprang  from  a  niisi;; 
two  distinct  races  that  are  established  in  tliese  two  province«  f Benj 
Sologn©]/  and  these  he  *  united  \nth  animals  of  another  mixeJ  br^«ti 
which  blended  the  Tourangelle  and  native  Meriiin  blood  of  La  Beat 
Touiuine,    and    obtiuned    a   niLxture    of  all   four  races  *  without  d 
character,  without  fixity  .  .  ,  .  but  possessing  the  advantage  of  bein^ 
to  our  climate  and  management.* 

*' Putting  one  of  the^ie  '  mixed  blood  ewes  to  a  pure  New-Kent  ram  . 
one  obtains  a  lamb  containing  lifty-hundredths  of  the   pui^est  and  mat  I 
ancient  English  blood,  with  twelve  and  a  half  hundredths  of  fom    ' 
French  race^,  which  are  individually  lost  in  the  preponderance  •  t    ! 
blood,  and  disappear  almoi^t  entirely,  leaving  the  improving  i\\ 
aacendant,  ,  .  ,  .  All  the  lamb^  produced  strikingly  resembled  en 
and  even  Englishmen  took  them  for  animals  of  their  own  country.' " 

M.  Nouel  goes  on  to  remark  that  when  this  derived  breed  was 
with  itself,  the  marks  of  the  French  breeds  were  lost,      **  Some 
traces  could  be  detected  hj  experts,  but  these  soon  disappeared 
Thus  we  get  proof  that  relatively  pure  conatitntions  predomi 
progeny  over  much  mixed  conBtitutions.     The  reason  is  not  dilfii 
see.     Every  organism   tends  to  become  adapted   to  its  oonditi< 
life  ;  and  all  the  structures  of  a  species,  accustomed  through  moll 
noas   generations  to  the  cIiDiate,  food,  and  various   indaencee 
locality,  are  moulded  into  harmonious  co-operation  favourable  to 
that  locality :  the  result  being  that  in  the  development  of  each 
individual,  the  tendencies  conspire  to  produce  the  fit  or 
is  otherwise  when  the  species  is  removed  to  a  habitat  of  dif 
character,  or  when  it  is  of  mixed  breed.     In  the  one  case  its 
partially  out  of  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  its  new  life, 
partially  out  of  harmony  with  one  another  ;  since,  while  one  infli 
say  of  climate,  is  but  little  changed,  another  influence,  say  of  fo 
much    changed ;  and,   oonsequently,   the  perturbed  relations 
organs  interfere  with  their  original  stable  equilibrium.      Still 
the  other  case  is  there  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium.     In  a  mi 
the   constitution    derived   from  each   source    repeats  itself  aa 
possible*     Hence   a  conflict  of  tendencies  to  evolve  two, 
more  or  leas  unlike.     The  tendencies  do  not  harmoniously 
but    produce  partially  incongruous  sets  of    organs.      And  evit 
where  the  breed  is  one  in  which  there  are  united  the  traits  of 
lines   of  ancestry,   there    results  an    organisation   so   full    of 
incongruities  of  structure  and  action,  that  it  has  a  much^ioi 
power  of  maintaining  its  balance ;  and  while  it  cannot  with 
well  adverse  influences,  it  cannot  so  well  hold  its  own  in  the 
Concerning  parents  of  pure  and  mixed  breeds  respectively^ 
tending  to  reproduce  their  own  structures  in  progeny,  we  may 
fore  say,  figuratively,  that  the  house  divided   against  itself 
withstand  the  house  of  which  the  members  are  in  concord. 
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ia  is  Bhown  to  be  the  case  with  breeds  the  purest  of 
I  been  adapted  to  their  habitats  and  modes  of  life  during 
nndred  years  only,  what  shall  we  say  when  the  question  is 
which  has  had  a  constant  mode  of  life  in  the  same  locality 
jnsand  years  or  more,  like  the  qaagga  ?  In  this  the 
:  constitution   must  be  such   as  no  domestic  animal  can 

Relatively  stable  as  may  have  been  the  constitutions  of 
ra's  horses,  as  compared  with  the  constitutions  of  ordinary 
,  since  Arab  horses,  even  in  their  native  country,  have 
1  the  course  of  successive  conquests  and  migrations  of 
me  more  or  less  mixed,  and  since  they  have  been  subject 
Itions  of  domestic  life,  differing  much  from  the  conditions 
iginal  wild  life,  and  since  the  English  breed  has  under- 
jerturbing  effects  of  change  from   the  climate  and  food  of 

the  climate  and  food  of  the  West,  the  organieationa  of  the 
mare  in  question  could  have  had  nothing  like  that  perfect 
)daced  in  the  qaagga  by  a  hundred  centuries  of  har- 
-operation.  Hence  the  result.  And  hence  at  the  Bame 
Qterpretation  of  the  fact  that  analogotis  phenomena  are 
red  among  domestic   animals,    or  amoog  ourselves ;  since 

relatively  mixed,  and  generally  extremely  mixed,  con- 
which,  as  we  see  in  onrselveSj  have  been  made  generation 
ration,  not  by  the  formation  of  a  mean  between  two 
fcby  the  jumbling  of  traits  of  the  one  with  traits  of  the 
^ere  exist  no  such  conspiring  tendencies  among  the  parts 
petition  of  combined  details  of  structure  in  posterity, 
iion  that  scepticism  might  be  felt  respecting  this  alleged 
•esented  by  the  quagga-marked  foal,  had  led  me  to  tliiok 
atter  ;  and  I  had  reached  this  interpretation  before  sending 
sge  of  Surgeons  Museum  (being  unable  to  go  myself)  to 

particnlars  and  refer  to  the  records.  When  there  was 
me  a  copy  of  the  account  as  set  forth  in  the  •'  Philosophical 
18,"  it  was  joined  with  the  information  that  there  existed 
Bd  account  of  pigs,  in  which  a  parallel  fact  had  been 
To  my  immediate  inquiry — **  Was  the  male  a  wild  pig  ?  " — 

Ike  reply :   "  I  did  not  observe."      Of   course  I  forthwith 
volume,  and  there  found  what  I  expected.     It  was  con- 
per  communicated  by  Dr.  Wollaston  from  Daniel  Giles, 
g  his  '^  sow  and  her  produce^"  which  said  that 

a  well-known  black  htmI  wliite  breed  of  Mr.  Western,  the 
>x.  About  ten  years  since  I  put  her  to  a  boar  of  the  wiJd 
f  a  deep  chestnut  colour,  wliich  I  haii  just  roceivcnl  from  Hatfiold 
which  was  soon  afterwards  drowned  by  accident.  The  jngs  pro* 
hi  were  her  first  litter)  partook  in  appefiranne  of  both  boar  und 
le  the  chestnut  colour  of  the  boar  strongly  prevailed. 
IS  afterwards  put  to  a  boar  of  Mr.  Western's  breed  (the  wild 
m  long  dead).     The  produce  was  a  litter  of  pigs,  some  of 
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which,  we  observed  with  much  surprise,  to  be  stained  and  clearly 
with  the  chestnut  colour  which  had  prevailed  in  the  former  litter." 


Mr.  Giles  adds  that  in  a  secoBd  litter  of  pigs,  the  father  of  whicli' 
of  Mr.  Weat^rn'a  breed,  he  and  his  bailiff  belieye  there  was  a 
rence,  in  gome,  of  the  chestnut  colour,  but  admits  that  their  " 
lection  is  much  less  perfect  than  I  wish  it  to  be.**     He  also  adda  i 
in  the  course  of  many  years*  esperience,  he  had  never  known  thel 
appearance  of  the  chestnut  colour  in  Mr.  Western's  breed. 

What  are  the  probabilities  that  these  two  anomaloua  results 
have  arisen,  under  these  exceptional  conditions,  as  a  matter  o£  cha&oel 
Evidently  the  probabilities  against  such  a  coincidence  are  en< 
The  testimony  is  in  both  cases  so  good  that,  even  apart  from 
coincidence,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  reject  it ;  but  the  coiiicideaBi| 
makes  acceptance  of  it  imperative.     There  ia  mutual  verification,} 
the  same   time   that  there    is  a  joLut  interpretation  yielded  of 
strange    phenomenon,  and    of    its    non-occurrence    under   oi 
circumstances. 

And  now,  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  what  are  we  to 
Simply  that  they  are   fatal  to  Weismauu  a  hypothesis.     They 
that  there  is  none  of  the  alleged  independence  of  the  reprodi 
cells;  but  that  the  two  sets  of  cells  are  in  close  communion. 
prove  that  while  the  reproductive  cells  multiply  and  arrange 
solves  during  the  evolution  of  the  embryo,  some  of  their  germ-} 
passes  into  the  mass  of  somatic  cells  constituting  the  parental 
and  becomes  a  permanent  component  of  it.      Further,  they  n« 
the  inference  that  this  introduced  germ-plasm^  everywhere  dif 
is  some  of  it  included  in  the  reproductive  colls  subsequently  fot 
And  if  we  thus   get  a   demonstration  that  the  somewhat  dii 
nnita  of  a  foreign  germ-plasm  permeating  the  organism,  pei 
also    the    subsequently- formed    reproductive    cells,    and    affect 
fitruoturea  of  the  individuals  arising  from  them,  the  implicat 
that   the    like   happens  with  those  native    units    which   hare 
made    somewhat  different  by   modified  functions  :   there  must 
tendency  to  inheritance  of  acquired  characters. 

One  more  step  only  has  to  be  taken.      It  remains  to  ask  vi 
the  flaw  in  the  assumption  with  which  Weismann'a  theory  seti 
If,  as  w©  see,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  do  not  correspond 
facts,  then,  either  the  reasoning  is  invalid,  or  the  original  pottol 
untrue.      Leaving  aside  all  questions  concerning  the  reasoniog,  it 
enflSce  here  to  show  the   untruth   of  the   postulate.     Had  bis 
been  written  during  the  early  years  of  the  cell-doctrine,*  the  fi» 
tion  that  the  multiplyingcellsof  which  the  Metazoa  and  the  Met 
are  composed,  become  completely  separate,  could  not  have  beea 
by  a  reasonable  scepticism ;  but  now,  not  only  is  scepticism  jafitif 
but  denial  is  called    for.      Some  dozen  years  ogo  it  was  di 
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in  many  cases  vegetal  cells  are  connected  witli  one  another  by 
ireads  of  protoplasm — threads  which  unite  the  interoa!  protoplasm 
I  one  cell  with  the  internal  protoplasias  of  cells  around.  It  is  as 
bough  the  psendopodia  of  imprisoned  rhizopoda  were  fused  with  th© 
iseadopodia  of  adjacent  imprisoned  rhizopods.  We  cannot  reasonably 
mppoae  that  the  continuous  network  of  protoplasm  thus  constituted 
piS  been  produced  after  the  cells  havo  become  ad  alt.  These  proto- 
fiUsiiiic  connections  must  have  survived  the  process  of  fission.  The 
Implication  is  that  the  cells  forming  the  erabryo-plant  retained  their 
[Uotoplasmic  connections  while  they  multiplied,  and  that  such  con- 
lections  continued  throughout  all  subsequent  multiplications — an 
iuplication  which  has»  I  believe,  been  established  by  researches  upon 
{enninatiDg  palm -seeds.  But  now  we  corao  to  a  verifying  series  of 
lets  which  the  cell-structures  of  animals  in  their  early  stages  present, 
b  his  *'  Monograph  of  the  Development  of  Peripatus  Capensis/*  Mr, 
i^Jam  Sedgwick,  F.R.S.,  Reader  in  Animal  Morphology  at  Cam- 
lidge,  writes  as  follows  :— 

^bU  the  cells  of  the  ovum,  ectodermal  as  well  as  endodermal,  are  con- 
^nd  together  by  a  fine  protoplur^mi^  reticulum  "  (p.  41). 
HThe  continuity  of  the  various  cells  of  the  se|fm©ntinor  ovum  is  primary, 
^Bot  secondary ;  t.e.,  in  the  ele^'tvage  the  se^^meiits  do  not  completely 
Hrate  from  one  another.  But  are  we  justified  in  speaking  of  cells  at  all 
•this  case?  The  /tilli/  sefjvientM  trruvi  ts  a  Sf/fwi/tiitm,  and  thertt  are  not 
^^iavf^  not  fteen  at  an}/  Ha;je  cell  Iwiits''  (p.  41). 

^Ht  is  Vieenming  more  and  more  ck-ar  every  day  that  the  cells  compntiing 
ipisHues  of  animals  are  not  isolateil  unit<,  but  that  they  are  connected 
nh  one  another.  I  need  ouly  refer  to  the  eonnection  known  to  exist 
tween  connective-tissue  cells,  cartilage  cells,  epithehal  cells,  &<•.  And  not 
ily  may  the  cells  of  one  tissue  be  continnous  with  eaeh  other^  but  they 
ly  also  be  coutinuous  with  the  cells  of  other  tis.-^ues  '*  {pp.  47-H), 
•*  Finally,  if  the  protoplasm  of  the  body  i«  primitively  a  syncytium,  and 
^  ovum  until  maturity  a  pirt  of  that  syncytium,  the  ^^epa^ation  of  tho 
trative  products  doe^  not  dilTer  essentially  from  the  internal  gemmation 
*rotozoou^  and  the  iriberitauce  by  the  ofispring  of  peculiarities  first 
•ing  in  the  parent,  tliougb  not  explained,  h  rendered  less  mysterious  ; 
le  protoplasm  of  the  whole  body  l»eiiig  continuous,  change  in  the  inole- 
constitution  of  any  part  of  it  would  naturally  be  cx|>ected  to  spread ^ 
i€,  through  the  whole  mass"  (p.  4;»). 

Sedgwick*8  subsequent  investigations  confirm  these  oonnlusions^ 
letter  of  Decetnbsr  27,  1802,  passages,    which  he  allows  me  to 
>h,  ran  as  follows  : — 

All  the  erobryological  studies  that  I  have  made  since  that  to  which  you 
fer  confirm  me  more  and  more  in  the  view  that  the  conuectious  between 
^kells  of  adults  are  not  secondary  connections,  but  primary,  dating  from 
^Kime  when  the  embryo  was  a  unicellular  Btructure.  ....  My  own 
^fcigations  on  this  subject  have  been  confined  to  the  Arthropoda,  Ehis- 
IPBanchii,  and  Aves.  1  have  thoroughly  examined  the  development  of  at 
ttt  one  kind  of  each  of  these  groups,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
t^ct  a  stage  in  wliich  the  cells  were  not  t^ontinuous  with  each  other  ; 
i    I    have  studied  innnmeiiible   stages   from  the  beginning  of  deavago 
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So  that  the  alleged  independence  of  the  reproductive  cells  do« 
exist.  The  soma — to  nse  Weism ana's  name  for  the  aggregEte  of 
cells  forming  the  body — is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sedgvrick,  "  a  coo- 
tiniious  mass  of  vacuolated  protoplasm  ; "  and  the  reprodnctive  oellj 
are  nothing  more  than  portions  of  it  separated  some  little  time  befow 
they  are  required  to  perform  their  functions. 

Thus  the  theory  of  Weismann  is  douhly  disproved.  IndDCti?elf 
we  are  shown  that  there  docs  take  place  that  communication  of  cbi> 
acters  from  the  somatic  cells  to  the  reproductive  cells,  which  he  sap 
cannot  take  place ;  and  deductively  we  are  shown  that  this  commB* 
nicatioQ  is  a  natural  sequence  of  connections  between  the  two  wluA 
he  ignores  :  his  various  conclusions  are  deduced  from  a  postulate  whidi 
IS  untrue. 


From  the  title  of  this  essay,  and  from  much  of  its  contents, 
readers  out  of  ten  will  infer  that  it  is  directed  against  the  vie 
Mr.  Darwin.     They  will  be  astonished  on  being  told  that,  coi 
wise,  it  is  directed  against  the  views  of  those  who,  in  a  consic 
measure,  dissent  from  Mr.  Darwin.      For  the  inheritance  of 
characters,  which   it  is  now  the  fashion  in  the  biological  w< 
deny,  was,  by  Mr.  Darwin^  fully  recognised  and   often  insists 
Such  of  the  foregoing  arguments  as  touch  Mr.  Darwin's  views, 
imply  that   the    cause   of  evolution  which  at   first  he  thought 
important^  but  the  importance  of  which  he  increasingly  perceived 
grew  older^  is  more  important  than  he  admitted  even  at  the  last. 
neo-Darwinists,  however,  do  not  admit  this  cause  at  all. 

Let    it  not   be   supposed  that  this  explanation   implies  auv' 
approval   of  the  dissentients,    considered  as  such.      Seeing  how 
regard  for  authority  1  have  myself  usually  shown,  it  would  be 
in  me  to  reflect  in   any  degree  upou  those  who  have  rejected 
of   Mr.   Darwin's    teachings,    for  reasons   which  they    have  tl 
sufficient.    But  while  their  independence  of  thought  is  to  be  appli 
rather  than  blamed,  it  is,  1  think,  to  be  regretted  that  they  hai 
guarded  themselves  against   a  long-standing  bias.      It  is  a  cot 
trait  of  human  nature  to  seek  some  excuse  when  found  in  the 
Invaded  self-esteem   sets  up  a  defence,    and    anything  is  HM 
serve.      Thus    it    happened    that    when    geologists    and   bielc 
previously    holding   that    all  kinds    of  organisms    arose    by 
creations,   surrendered   to   the  battery  opened    upon  tbem  by 
Origin  of  Species/*  they   sought   to  minimise  their  irrationalt 
pointing  to  irrationality   on   the  other    aide.      ''  Well,  at  any 
Lamarck   was  in  the  wrong."      "  It   is  clear  that   we  were  ng* 
rejecting  his  doctrine."     And   so,  by  duly  emphasising  the  fact 
he  overlooked  "  Natural  Selection"  as  the  chief  cause,  and  by 
how  erroneous  were   some   of  his  interpretations,  they  8D< 
mitigating  the  sense  of  their  own  error.     It  is  true  their  cre<d 
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ve  periods  in  the  Earth's  history,  old  Floras  and  Faunas 
L  abolished  and  others  introduced  ;  just  as  thoughj  to  us© 
Huxley's   figure,  the  table  had  been  now  and  again  kicked 

a  new  pack  of  cards  brought  out.  And  it  is  true  that 
while  he  rejected  this  absurd  creed,  assigned  for  the  facts. 
ome  of  which  are  absurd.  But  in  consequence  of  the  feeling 
,  his  defensible  belief  was  forgotten  and  (inly  his  indefensible 
embered*  This  one-sided  estimate  has  become  traditional ; 
vere  is  now  often  shown  a  subdued  contempt  for  those  wha 
,hat  there  can  be  any  truth  in  the  conclusions  of  a  man 
neral  conception  waa  partly  sense,  at  a  time  when  the  general 
ns  of  hia  contemporaries  were  wholly  nonsense.  Hence 
ifair  treatment  whence  result  the  different  dealings  with  the 
Lamarck  and  of  Weismann. 

ire  are  the  facts  proving  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
s**?  ask  those  who  deny  it.  Well,  in  the  first  place^ 
ght  be  asked  the  counter-question— Where  are  the  facta 
sprove  it?  Surely  if  not  only  the  general  structures  of 
s,  but  also  many  of  the  modifications  arising  in  them,  are- 
le,  the  natural  iinplication  is  that  all  modifications  are  in- 
l  and  if  any  say  that  the  inheritableness  is  limited  to  those 
n  a  certain  way,  the  onua  liea  on  them  of  proving  that  thosa 
>  arising  are  not  inheritable.  Leaving  this  counter-question 
wever,  it  will  suffice  if  we  ask  another  counter- question.  It 
d  that  the  dwindliuij^  of  organs  from  disuse  is  due  to  the 
e  survivals  in  posterity  of  individuals  in  which  the  organa 
id  in  the  direction  of  decrease.  Where  now  are  the  facts 
ig  this  assertion  ?  Not  one  has  been  assigned  or  can  be 
Not  a  single  case  can  be  named  in  which  [>nnmLda  is  a 
ause  of  diminution.  Even  had  the  deductive  argument  for 
t  been  as  valid  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  invalid,  there  would 
e  been  required,  in  pursuance  of  scientific  method,  some- 
;  inductive  evidence.  Yet  though  not  a  shred  of  such 
has  been  given,  the  doctrine  is  accepted  with  acclamation,  and 
as  part  of  current  biological  theory.  Articles  are  written 
\TS  published  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  this  mere  specula^ 
;ified  by  not  a  tittle  of  proof,  displaces  large  concluaiona  pre^ 
Irawn.  And  then,  passing  into  the  outer  world,  this  unsup- 
bViei  affects  opinion  there  too;  so  that  we  have   recently  had 

Honourable  lecturer  who,  taking  for  granted  its  truth, 
ts  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  as  an  exploded 
isj  and  thereupon  proceeds  to   give   revised  views  of  humaa 

y,  there  comes  the  reply   that   there   are  facta  proving  th& 

ice  of  acquired  characters.     All  those  assigned  by  Mr.  Darwin^ 

with  others  such,  remain   outstanding   when  we  find   that 
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Iho  interpretation  bj  panmixia  is  untenable*  Indeed,  even  had  tint 
hypothesis  been  tenable,  it  would  hare  been  inapplicable  to  lhe« 
cases;  Bince  in  domestic  aoimalp,  artiiicially  fed  and  often  overfed, the 
supposed  advantage  from  economy  cannot  be  shown  to  tell;  wH 
since,  in  these  ^ases,  individuals  are  not  naturally  selected  daruif 
the  fctrugglo  for  life  in  wliicb  certain  traits  are  advantageoiia,  bl 
are  artiiicially  selected  by  man  without  regard  to  such  traili 
Should  it  be  urged  that  the  assigned  facte  are  not  namerous,  it  xoxf 
be  replied  that  there  are  no  persons  whose  occupations  and  amu»- 
raenta  incidentally  bring  out  such  facta ;  and  that  tbey  are  probablj 
aa  numerous  as  those  which  would  have  been  available  for  Mt 
Darwin's  hypothesis,  had  there  been  no  breeders  and  fanciers  mi 
gardeners  who,  in  pursuit  of  their  profits  and  hobbies,  fornifihedhui 
with  evidence.  It  may  be  added  that  the  required  facts  are  nol 
likely  to^be  numerous,  if  biologists  refuse  to  seek  for  them. 

See,  then,  how  the  case  stands.      Natural  selection,  or  8arn?al 
the   fittest,  ia  almost  exclusively   operative  thronghont   the  v 
world  and  throughout  the  lower  animal  world,  *  characterised  by 
tive  passivity.      But  with  the  ascent  to  higher  types  of  animala^ 
efifectfl  are  in  increasing  degrees  involved  with  those  produced 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters  j  until,  in  animals  of  complex 
tnrea,    inheritance  of  acquired   characters    becomes  an  important, 
not  the  chief,  cause  of  evolution.     We  have  seen  that  natural  8^«o 
tion  cannot  work  any  chanpjes  in  organisms  siave  such  as  conduce 
considerable  degrees,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  mnltiplicatioa 
the  Btirp ;   whence  failure  to  account  for  various  changes  ascribed  t 
it.     And  we  have  seen  that  it  yields  no  explanation  of  the  co- 
tion  of  00- operative  parts,  even    when  the  co-operation   is  rehUi^ 
simple,    and   still    less  when    it    is    complex*       On  the  other 
we  see  that  if,  along  with   the  transmission  of  generic  and 
structures,  there  tend  to  be   transmitted  modifications  arising  in 
certain  way*  there  ia  a  strong  a  ^-triori  probabiEty  that  there  tend  % 
be  transmitted  modifications  arising  in  all  ways.      We  have  a  numbi* 
of  facta  confirming  this  inference,    and  showing  that  acquired  cii^ 
acters  ftre  inherited — as  large  a   number  as  can  be  expected, 
fiidering  the  difficulty  of  observing  them  and  the  absence  of 
And  then    to  these  facts  may  be  added  the  facta  with  whicli 
^ssay  set  out,  concerning  the  distribution  of  tactual  discriminatiTWfltf^ 
While  we  saw  that  these  are  inexplicable  by  survival   of  th^ 
-we  saw  that  they  are  clearly  explicable  as  resulting  from  tht 
tance  of  acquired  characters.      And   here  let  it  be  added  thftt  tlal 
conclusion   is   conspicuously   warranted   by    one    of  the  methodi  4 
inductive  logic,  known  as  the  method  of  concomitant  variations.    ^ 
throughout  the  whole   series  of  gradations  in  perceptive  power,  «* 
saw  that  the  amount  of  the  effect  is  proportionate  to  the  amoon^  * 
the  alleged  cause.  IIekbebt  Spexcbu 
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3EPLY  regret  that  by  my  paper  on  the  "  Policy  of  the  Pope,*' 

rhich  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  this  Review,  I  contrived 

r  abundant  oil  not,  as  I  had  fondly  hoped,  upon  troubled  waters, 

K>n  tongues  of  consuming  fire  ;  and  that  the  views  which,  in 

terests   of    our   Church    and    in   the  name  of   numerous  co- 

nists,  I  ventured  respectfully  there  to  put  forward,  are  answer- 

9r  much  wrath,   bitterness,  and,  I  fear,  less  venial   sin.     A 

to  my  paper — universally  regarded  as  semi-official — appeared 

y   in   Rome   over  the  signature  of  the  Rev.   "  Salvatore   M. 

i,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Editor  of  the  CivUtd  Cattolica"  and 

being  distributed  broadcast  in  Europe  and  America/ 

dng  read  that  and  other  pamphlets,   I  owe   it   to   my   readers 

7  to  acknowledge,  and  sincerely  to  deplore,  the  circumstance, 

hen  dealing  with  the  political  events  of  many  years  and  many 

ies,  the  records  of  which  were  not  at  hand  at  the  time  of  writing, 

inaccuracies  unavoidably  crept  into  my  article  ;  and  I  owe  ifc 

advocates  of  the  Papal  policy  to  express  my  profound  regret 

ese  slips  leave  each  and  every  one  of  my  contentions  as  to  the 

im  and  immediate   results  of  the  policy  of  our  Holy  Father 

«Iy  unweakened  and  untouched. 

I  here  the  matter  would  naturally  have  rested,  were  it  not  for 

inlooked-for  circumstances,   which   will  grievously  pain  every 

ic  who  refuses  to  admit  that  the  spirit  of  our  holy  Church,  in 

o  be  orthodox,   must  necessarily  be   hostile  to  the  truths  of 

5  science,  and  that  the  methods   of  our  theological  controver- 

,  in  order  to  be  effective,   must  be  potent  solvents  of  the 

ePolitik  des  Papstes  Leo  XIII.,  vertheidigt  gegeniiber  der  Contemporary 
von  P.  Salvatore  M.   Brandi,  S.J.,  Redakteur  der  Civiltdt  Cattolka^   1893," 
ill  the  following  references  are  to  the  pages  of  this  pamphlet. 
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Q  one  of  the  horns  of  the  dilemma: — either  the    Copemican 

wl  18  false,  or  else  the  infallible  Church  was  then  mistaken,  our 

ofamoe  of  escape  is  to  protest  that  the  ^'  teaching  Church  "  is 

llfrUible,  nor  its  views  binding  upon  Catholics.      It   will   not 

Wfi  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  for  our  theologians  in  this 

loMOade  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  blow  hot  in  one  case,  and 

ife  the  other.     It  must  be  either  yea  or  nay  ;  we  cannot  deny, 

|br  to  confound  our  enemies,  what  we  affirm  in  order  to  convince 

llBsids.     And  the  thought  that  any  such  attempt  should  have 

it  made  by  a  venerable  Father  of  the   influential  Order  of  the 

p^  and  at  the  very    moment    when    his    Eminence    Cardinal 

Jhan  announces  that  he  is  about  to  begin  his  ''  gigantic  task  of 

tffeiiig  thirty  millions  of    Englishmen"  to  our  faith,^  sends  a 

jof  despair  to  the  heart  of  every  zealous  Catholic.     Tactics  of 

cind  are  eminently  calculated  to  render  the  missionary's  task  more 

lit,  and  provoke  disheartening  replies  similar  to  that  made  by  an 

acated  Englishwoman,  to  the  priest  who  endeavoured  to  induce 

»  enter  our  communion :  *'  I  shouldn't  object  so  strongly  to  the 

Aio  Chnrch,  if  it  were  not  for  oracular  confusion ;  but  that  goes 

0i>  the  grain  of  the  English  people." 

does,  and  likewise  against  the  grain  of  all  fair-minded  people, 

fvesr  their  nationality  or   religion.     As  a  Catholic,  I    protest 

8k  such  methods  in  the  name  of  thousands  of  my  co-religionists. 

refnse  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  belief  of  the  '*  teaching 

xdi  "  at  any  given  time  suffices,  without  CBcumenical  Council  or 

i  declaration  ex  cathedrd,  to  transform  a  mere  opinion   into  a 

i&g   dogma,   which   the  infallihU  Church   will  be  at   liberty  to 

now  whenever  it  is  proved  false.     If  the  necessity  of  the  temporal 

r  of   the  Pope  is  indeed    such    a    momentous  truth  that  our 

lal  salvation  depends  on  our  professing  it,  and  if,  as  Father  Brandi 

res,  his  Holiness  is  truly  competent  to  make  it  the  subject  of  an 

lible  declaration  ex  cathedrd^  then  in  God's  name  let  it  be  pro- 

Bted  at  once  and  opposition  silenced  for  ever. 

ircamstances  may  possibly  arise  which  render  it  imperative  to 

re   what  it  is  dangerous  to  discuss,  and  may  afterwards    be 

mient  to  deny  ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  an  isolated  case  should 

ade  the  basis  of  an  elaborate  system,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 

nie-sided  dogmas  which    seriously  hamper  our  reason  without 

ibnting  to  the  purity  of  our  faith.     For  the  ease  with  which  all 

provisional  articles  of  belief,  when  once  they  have  served  their 

MBe,  are  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  pious  opinions,  has  an  insidious 

mcj  to  undermine  our  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  all  truth.     I 

Unstrate  my  meaning  by  an  instance  suggested  by  Father  Brandi's 

xdinal  Vaughan  is  reported  in  the  London  papers  to  have  publicly  announced  in 
that  be  was  aboat  to  return  to  England,  to  begin  bis  gigantic  task  of  converting 
millioiis  of  bis  coantrymen  to  CatnoliciFm. 
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replv  wbiclij  thongh  not  on  all-fours  with  tbese  provisional  J( 
appeals  in  a  special  way  to  English  readers,  and  is  aufficientlj 
apposite  for  my  purpose.  I  stated  in  my  article  that  in  1 825,  wh« 
the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  before  the  public,  mc 
fears  were  eofcertained  that  the  Pope  might  claim  a  right  to  interlen 
in  politics,  several  of  our  bishops  and  archbishops  declared  upon  oril 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Hoase  that  the  Roman  Poiitil 
possessed  nob  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  meddle  in  political  qoestioBl 
Archbishop  Murray,  and  I  might  have  added  Bishop  Doyle,  went  Jl 
far  aa  to  depose  that  bishops  and  priests  were  under  no  ohligitw 
to  obey  his  Holiness  in  any  but  purely  religions  and  eccleairtici 
matters.  I  deliberately  reiterate  that  statement  now,  reinforcing  i 
by  the  reminder  that  these  declarations  were  again  brought  fonnl 
in  the  Times  newspaper  during  the  Pallium  discussion  last  aotuBl 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dispelling  the  reviving  fears  of  Engll 
Protestants.  On  the  faith  of  these  solemn  assurances,  the  C&tM 
Emancipation  Bill  became  law.  And  now  the  accredited  epokeaani 
of  the  '*  teaching  Church/*  a  member  of  our  most  learned  order  i 
priests,  smiles  away  the  oaths  of  our  bishops  as  if  they  wero  h 
the  idle  gossip  of  garrulous  costennongera.  In  point  of  (u 
he  suggests  that  the  whole  story  ia  apocryphal.  "  Where  i 
when  Archbishop  Murray  gave  expression  to  this  aror  we  ta 
not/*  he  observes;  and  then  conrteously  adds,  *'  and  according tol 
appearances  the  anonymous  writer'  is  equally  in  the  dark  ofl  i 
Bubject."* 

This  flippant  attitude  towards  momentous  questions  and 
actions  is  repellent  to  the  moral  temperament  of  Teutonic  and  Ai 
Saxon  Catholicp,  who  have  been  taught  to  listen  with  trust  to 
assurances  of  a  national  episcopacy  and  to  speak  with  respect  cf  i 
gacredness  of  an  oath. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  tlffe*qnestion  which,  in  thr 
of  the  Church,  we  cannot  afford   to  make  light  of.      The  pi 
claim  this  novel  right  of  erecting  new  dogmatic  barriers  between  i 
''crowd  of  the  faithful"  and  heaven,  the  dogmatopanc  agencj, 
"may  be  permitted  to  coin  a  word,  are  exclusively  theologians, 
alone  claim  the  right  which  they  alone  would  exercise.     And  if 
reflect  that  at  the  present  moment  all  Catholic  theologians,  ^i 
exception,  are  taught,  guided  and   influenced  by  the  Fatht-re 
Society  of  Jesns,  who   now  put  forward  this  strange  claim,  we 
be  prepared  to  admit,  should  the  claim  be  allowed,  that  notliinf 
the  well-known  tact,  sagacity  and  fine  moral  sense  of  this  one! 

'  This  ia  one  of  the  names  by  which  Father  Bmndi  allndes  to  me.    H» 
belief,  however,  that  I  am  a  member   of  the  Austro-Hanp^arian   DtpIoimiCj 
(p.  3),  and  (jenL-rally  speaks  of  me  as  a  cHplomalist.     The  HungariAa  tii4  ' 
press  ia  eqaaUy  cerUin  that  I  am  an  Aoslro  Hungarian  prelate, 

'  P.  21.     "  Wo  und  wann  der  ErzbJHchof  51  array  diesen  Irrtham 
wissen  wir  nicht,  aber  allem  Aoscbein  nach  acheint  der  Anonjmns  cj  MCk 
vrissea." 
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W  men  will  stand  between  us  and  a  deluge  of  doubtful  dogmas 
roposed  without  a  due  regard  for  tbeir  bearing  upon  tbe  broad 
'acts  of  every- day  life.  That  this  fear  does  not  spring  from  a 
tmoroas  imagination  will  be  painfully  evident  when  I  come  to  speak 
f  the  dogmatising  action  of  the  '*  teaching  Church  "  in  questions 
ppertaining  to  Biblical  criticism.  At  this  stage  one  instance  will 
)lfic8  of  the  intellectual  slovenliness  with  which  articles  of  belief 
tB  formulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  **  crowd  "  ;  slovenliness 
'hich  reminds  one  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  absent-minded 
ictnrer  who  eloquently  descanted  upon  the  unutterable  feelings  of 
)y  with  which  Columbus's  father  and  mother  must  have  been  filled 
In  the  day  of  hia  birth  at  finding  themselves  the  parents  of  the 
toowned  disco'^erer  of  half  the  terrestrial  globe.  Father  Brandi, 
mting  in  1893,  declares  that  Pius  VJI.,  who  died  in  1823,  Pius  IX., 
iho  departed  this  life  fourteen  years  ago,  and  oar  present  Holy 
Jrither,  decided  that  in  the  prrsrvt  conjundun  the  temporal  power  of 
ie  Pope  13  indispensable  to  the  freedom  of  the  Church.'  The  same 
'teaching  Church  '*  tells  us  that  Moses,  when  he  divided  the  limits 
if  fields  which  the  Israelites  did  not  yet  possess,  and  gave  minute 
lirections  about  the  leprosy  of  their  houses  while  they  were  yet 
iving  io  tents,  spoke  by  anticipation,  as  a  prophet.  But  shall  we 
kewise  place  Pins  VIL  and  Pios  IX.  among  the  prophetF,  or  would 
I  not  be  more  respectful  to  their  memory  to  elevate  the  Rev.  Fathet 
bundi's  dogma  to  the  diguity  of  an  Irish  Bull  ? 

And  we  should  have  ample  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  if  the^ 
credited  champion  of  our  venerable  Pontiff  had  laid  himself  open- 
I  no  more  serious  charge  than  that  of  perpetrating  Irish  Bulls.  No 
>gma  prescribes  logical  acumen  or  precision  of  thought  as  a  condi- 
l)n  of  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Unfortunately,  every 
mdidjopen- minded  man  or  woman  who  reads  Father  Brandi's  pamphlefc 
id  compares  it  with  my  article  will  be  struck  with  a  characteristic, 
|e  classiti cation  of  which  charity  impels  me  to  leave  to  my  readers 
ben  they  have  become  acquainted  with  some  of  its  concrete  mani- 
Btations.  That  same  charity  moves  mo  to  give  expression  to  heart- 
It  regret  that  any  member  of  the  learned  and  pious  Order  of  the^ 
Smita  should,  in  these  days  of  carping  criticism,  when  motives  are- 
leired  from  actions  and  the  character  of  public  bodies  judged  by 
ke  motives  of  their  individual  members,  have  resorted  to  such  doubt- 
U  tactics  as  the  deliberate  and  systematic  attribution  to  any  writer^ 
r  words  and  phrases  which  he  never  penned,  the  better  to  refute- 
Anions  which  he  never  put  forward.  Father  Brandi  sees  no  harm  in 
binging  together  detached  sentences  and  even  isolated  phrases  and 
Ib  of  mine,  in  order  that  I  should  seem  to  sey  what  no  CathoUc, 
what  no  honest  man,  would  dream  of  asserting.  On  pages 
6,  8,  It,  nud  15  of  his  pamphlet  he  has  the   ethical  hardihood 

'  r.  17. 
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to  place  in  inf^erted  oommaa  rtatomeiitB  aUeged  to  hmre  been  writia 
by  me,  some  of  which  he  himself  bM  iA?<eiiled,  while  dhere  icqmw 
in  the  new  combination  a  meaoing  widelj  different  from  that  wbidt 
belonged  to  them  in  my  paper.     On  the  Ust  pa^  of  my  artide» 
instance,  I   wrote :  '^  These  are  aome  of  the  rettMms  wkf  we 
with    intellectual    distrust    the    weU*meant  efforts   of  t^e  Popej 
recover  his  lost  inheritance,   and  why  we  wince  and   groan  on 
holding  those  appearances  which  lend  colour  to  the  accnaatioDa  oP| 
enemies  who  repreaent  him   as  a  mere  diplomatist.*^  ^c*     Th* 
Father  Brandi  translates  that  as  follows  :  *'  That  is  the  ground  d 
visible  and  tangible  effects  which  inspire  the  simple  spectator 
fear,  and  afford  warratU  and  mtpport  to  the  accnsations  of  his 
Pope's)  enemies  who  represent  him  as  a  silly  diplomatist.' 
be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes 
a  pioos  priest  of  the  respected  Order  of  the  Jesnits  sboald 
to  employ  snch  doubtful  methods  at  the  very  time  when  we  Ci 
are   striving   hard    to   convince   oar  opponents  that  oar  priests 
the  only  persons  capable  of  imparting  a  soond,  moral   edi 
our  children,'  and  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  in  Germany 
dace  the  Government  to  rescind  the  unjust  law   which  forbids  h 
to  reside  in  that  Empire  ?      And  against  whom  are  these   nnd< 
thrusts   directed?     Against  a   Catholic    and    a   brother.     And 
venerable  clergyman  who  wields  tliese  dangerous  weapons  asks  a 
'l)elieve  that  he  and  those  who  do  likewise  are  invested  by  God 
power  to   regnlate  our   beliefs,  without  the  right  of  appeal   on 
'#ide  or  the  weight  of  responsibility  on  theirs/  in  matters  left  ni 
cided  by  the  Church  !      And  the  sacerdotal  word  of  these  ini 
writers   is  to   drown   the  voice  of    God-given  reason,  outweigh 
evidence  of  our  senses,   and   curtail   the  freedom  guaranteed  ii» 
ihe  Church  !      Surely  these  things  are  not,  cannot  be,  after  the  b< 
-of  our  Holy  Father,  who  would  not  willingly  allow  Cardinal  Vat 
.gigantic   task   to   be   needlessly   rendered   more  gigantic  still, 
yet  the  facts  are  there  ;   they  cannot  be  reasoned  away  ;  and  not  i 
are  the  words  attributed  to    me  put  in  inverted   commas,  and 


1  **  Hie  ist  ttiich  tlalier  tier  Grutnl  *  jiner  sichtbureti  und  fuhlbarcn  Wi*^' 
dem  finfachen  Beobuchtor  Furclit   einjngen/ iind  '  den  Anklafj*  n  je^rjr 
und  Jiait  gebcn,  welche  den  Papst  a!s  einen  eiftfiiltufin  Diplnmaten  hit^ 

'^  The  Rev.  Father  Brandi  himsidf  took  a  promineDt  part  in  the  apiUi 
Catholic  schools  in  the  I'^nited  States.     His  welbmf^ant  oiforta,  now  a 
history,  will  long  he  renieiul>ered  by  En ;;lish-s peaking  Catholics  of  Ai 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  lie  should  have  so  «oon  forgotten  the  cnr 
which  they,  p.isitors  and  people  alike,  are  wont  to  bestow  upon  < 
forwardness  even  in  an  adversary  and  !i  lavmnn,  and  the  coniemj- 
which  they  vi-^tt  HluiJHingand  drttible  dealing  even  in  vt^n  ally  and  „  ^ 

*  The  doctrine  of  our  neo-theologians  in  its  most  concise  form  i;*  ihi*  :  ti 
the  icacJtituj  Charcb,  even  when  not  formally  declared  to  lie  dojrtna>,  af 
binding  npon  all  Catholic**,  who  ma-^t  not  merely  accept,  but  also  Orrr  ' 
The  teachings  may»  however,  prove  false,  and  then  the  infalhUe  Chtu 
compromising  her  aulhority,  repiidiatoand,  if  needs  be,  rondemn  !' 
rertioji,  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  frame  nf  mind  whith  tbi- 
or  prmluces,  ia  especially  favourable  to  the,cultivation  of  a  genuii.. 
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given  from  which  tbey  are  alleged  to  bave  been  taken,  but  they 
jtually  printed  in  leaded  type  in  order  to  attract  the  special 
ition  of  the  reader, 
the  same  page  I  remarked  :  '*  If  the  Pope  s  temporal  dominions 
an  island,  and  we  could  purchase  it  for  him  by  going  into  exile 
tvery,  by  giving  up  our  property  or  onr  lives,  how  eafferly  would 
it  seize  the  opportunity,  and  rescue  our  Church  and  our  people 
the  dangers  that  threaten  and  the  calamities  that  have  over- 
sren  them  !  "  The  Rev,  Father  Brandi  selects  as  many  of  these  words 
needful  to  make  me  appear  to  claim  to  be  a  man  **  sent  by 
)ln  order  to  rescue  the  Church  and  the  people  from  the  dangers 
ithreaten  and  the  calamities  that  have  overtaken  them."  ^  And 
lis  readers,  the  "  crowd  of  the  faithful,*'  should  doubt  the  word 
priest,  and  fancy  that  I  had  merely  claimed  to  be  a  blunt,  out- 
sn  Catholic  who  scorns  to  use  the  poisoned  daggers  of  disin- 
ms  controversy,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  quote  the  page  from 
he  claims  to  have  taken  this  aatoouding  pretension  on  my  part ! 
ithese  are  but  two  samples,  strikingly  characteristic,  of  his  s}stem 
fating  my  contentions,  as  any  one  interested  in  the  methods  of 
>rn  theological  controversy  can  see  by  referring  to  his  pamphlet, 
yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  writer  who  thus  delib©- 
ly  says  the  thing  that  is  not,  has  the  assurance  to  express  his 
»t  that  liars  are  not  punished  in  ^lastria  with  hard  labour, 
kvated  by  enforced  fasts,-  though  he  neglects  to  inform  us  how 
mid  reconcile  with  Lis  patriotism  the  implied  exclusion  of  Italy 
[the  Italians  from  the  benefits  of  this  salutary  measure.  And  if, 
hopes,  the  Papal  States  are  ever  resuscitated,  has  he  carefully 
ited  up  the  ruinous  cost  of  such  wholesome  legislation  ? 
le  last  test  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  candour,  and  I  will  dis- 
this  uninviting  branch  ol  the  subject,  I  asserted  in  my  article 
At  Austria  is  so  uncompromisingly  Catholic  that  Freemasonry  of 
Bfy  rite  is  rigorously  forbidden  there.  ''This/'  jeeringly  replies  the 
Mr.  Father  Brandi,  ''  is  the  reason  why  the  Freemasons  of  evert/  rite 
Bsess  ntuncfaua  lodges  in  evctj^  portion  of  the  cniifr  monarchy."  ^ 
►spect  for  the  priestly  office  of  my  opponent  forbids  me  to  charac- 
■ise  that  statement  by  any  harder  name  than  that  of  the  *'  troth  in 
[uerade  "  ;  bub  I  do  publicly  call  upon  him  to  retract  it,  or  else  to 
it  by  naming  any  one  of  the  namcroiis  lodges  of  //«//  rite  in  mu/ 
trtion  of  Austria  proper,  whether  in  Vienna,  Galicla,  Bukovina, 
^tia,  Upper  Austria,  Bohemia,  Styria,  or  Tyrol,  «.tc, ;  and  to  deny 
that  every  Austrian  official  (not  excluding  priests  when  they 
professors,  &c.)  must  solemnly  swear  that  he  belongs  to  no 
society  whatever, 
le  contents  of  the  Rev»  Father  Brandi's  reply  being  what  they  are, 
|tone  is    perhaps  what    it    should  be  \    and  when^    among    the 
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epithets  lavishly  showered  upon  me  by  a  venerable  priest  of 
common  Church  I  notice  *' malicious," '  '*  sly/' *  *' dishonoorabk,'' 
"  deceitful/*  *  **  most  treacherous,*'*  I  am  only  reminded  of  St.  Ptot^ 
words  to  his  brethren  :  "  Let  your  speech  be  always  with 
This  enumeration,  however,  far  from  exhausting  the  list  of  my  qua 
as  they  are  reflected  in  the  ethical  mirror  of  the  Rev,  Father  Br 
mind,  is  but  the  overture  to  the  real  distribution  of  the  *•  sweet 
of  sweetly  uttered  knowledge  "  j  for  the  other  characteristics  char 
attributed  to  me  include  "  coarseness,"  *  "  crass  ignorance,"  ^  '*  lying' 
**  impudent  audacity,"  '  "  outrageous  calumny," '"  "  occasional 
sanity/*  •'  and  '*  forgery  " ;  "  in  a  word,  I  am  a  "  Janus  rediyi^ 
and  my  procedure  **  deserving  of  the  profoundest  contempt  of 
reader,  Catholic  and  Protestant*"'* 

At  the  best  of  times  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  deal  effectively  with) 
logical  arguments  of  this  character.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult  in 
of  a  Catholic  whose  disapproval  of  the  insuavity  of  a  vigorous  antiij 
must  be  tempered  by  his  reverence  for  the  sacred  character 
priest.  But  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  Father  Brandi 
severely  to  task  for  having  published  roy  article  in  a  "  Pr 
Review,  read  mostly  by  Protestants  and  members  of  other  non-l 
lie  Churchea,"  *'  I  trust  I  may  venture  without  discourtesy  to 
attention  to  the  remark  of  a  very  Protestant  prelate,  Bishop 
which  all  good  Catholics,  and  even  all  good  priests,  would  do 
lay  to  heart :  "  Moderation  is  the  silken  string  rannin^  throogh 
pearl -chain  of  all  virtues  "  ;  to  which  the  commentary  might  a; 
priately  be  appended,  that  one  might  do  worse  than  strive  for 
string  while  waiting  for  the  pearls. 

I  confess   my  friends  and   myself  were  disappointed   on 
those  passages  of  the  Beply    in  which   the  writer,  as  the   spoke 
of   the  Vatican,   might    have   been    reasonably  expected  to 
Catholic's  grief  at  past  mistakes  and  present  prospects,  by  raising 
of  future  improvement ;  and  more  than  once  have  disquieting 
flitted  across  my  mind  whether  the  pamphlet  was  indeed  the  w( 
a  serious  apologist,  and   not  a  masked  attack   levelled  by  a 
aatirist  against  his  Holiness  the  Pope,     Thus,  to  my  complaint8| 
Catholics  in  Russia  are  the  object  of  a  malignant  persecutic 
episcopacy  humiliated,  our    clergy  insulted  and  imprisoned,  an< 
rank  and  file  of   the  faithful  driven   in   batches  into  the  Orll 
Church  or  to  Siberia,  while  Leo  XIII.  is  exchanging  friendly  cooJ 


^  P.  X        *  P.  3.         »  p.  3.  *  P.  3.  *  P.  6.         *'  P.  3. 

«  P.  13.        "  p.  26.        ^^  P.  26.  "  Pp.  22  and  24,  '^  ^  j^. 

**  P.  62.     Father  Brandi  makes  a  deal  of  necf^le.^s  fuss  over  a  printer'5  «rrofJ 
(p.  61   of  my  article)    tratisforiDerl  Gregory  XVI.  into  Gregory  X[V.,  nWIe  b«J 
Keif  twice  describes  Ireland  as  a  Protestant  aod  persecuting  nation tjpp.  SI 
forgetf al  of  the  useful  maxim : 

'*  Qui  ne  tuberibus  propriis  offendat  amicum, 
Postuliit  ignoscet  verrucis  iDius  '' ; 
or  as  the  English  people  tersely  pat  it :  *'  Never  point  at  Toor  oeighbOttr'i 
a  f onl  finger.'*  "  "  P.  4. 
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Kb  the  Russian  envoy  In  the  Vatican,  the  Kev.  Father  Brandi  replies : 
The  anonjmoas  diplomatist  would  be  beside  himself  with  astonish- 
lent  were  it  vonchisafed  him  to  behold  the  fi^e  bulky  volumes  con- 
lining,  in  the  handwriting  of  Leo  XHI.  himself^  the  records  of  hia 
)tiationa  with  Kusaia  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  pontificate.'*' 
lide  myself?  Sorely  not.  But  astounded  I  undoubtedly  should 
\l  any  genuine  Catholic  who  should  seriously  say :  It  is  a  mark 
luperior  wisdom  in  the  Pope  to  cultivate  cordial  relations  with 
iia,  in  order  to  recover  his  lost  patrimony,  because  if,  on  the  one 

Id,  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery  ;  if 
orning  seldom  wears  to  evening  but  Catholic  hearts  break  or 
■bolic  sonls  are  snatched  away  from  God ;  if  hundreds  of  onr 
Krches  have  been  closed  and  milliona  of  our  brethren  violently 
lYen  from  the  fold,  it  should  be  balm  to  our  hearts  to  remember 
at  his  Holiness  possesses  five  enormous  manuscript  volumes  con- 
tning  his  correspondence  with  Russian  officials !  What  comfort 
&  it  possibly  be  to  the  wretched  Catholic  deprived  of  confession  at 
©  awful  moment  of  his  death  by  the  refined  cruelty  of  hia  Holiness's 
ly,  and  therefore,  as  we  believe,  face  to  face  with  the  terrible  per- 
►ective  of  eternal  damnation,  to  ponder  on  the  five  manuscript 
>kmes  of  the  Vatican  ? 

Now  I  put  it  to  ray  candid  co-religionistai  can  any  more  conclusive 
ndence  than  this  amazing  plea  be  needed  to  bring  home  to  the  mind 
f  every  unbiased  reader  the  accuracy  of  my  views  on  the  policy  of 
be  Pope?  Does  the  unnatural  union  of  religion  and  diplomacy 
fhich  brings  forth  such  noxious  fruit  stand  in  need  of  fnrtheF 
)ndemnation  ?  * 

Father  Jirandi,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember,  suggests  that^  "  misled  by 
le  lying  statements  of  Anstro- Polish  papers,"  I  have  made  too  much 

our  losses  in  Russia.  Would  to  heaven  1  had  !  But,  as  thi3  is  & 
lint  abont  which  there  must  be  no  obscurity,  I  will  put  the  issue 
»fore  my  readers  as  clearly  as  I  know  how,  and  aak  in  a  plain,  straight- 
rward  manner,  expecting  a  plnin,  straightforward  reply :  Is  it  a 
cfe>  yea  or  nay,  that  every  year  M.  Pobedonostseft',  Procurer  of  the 
oly  Synod,  publishes  a  list  of  Catholics  '*  converted  "  to  Orthodoxy, 
r  chicanery  and  by  force,  and  that  no  Catholic  priest  has  the  right 

the  courage  to  address  one  word  of  warning  to  the  wretched  dupes 
id  victims,  even  though  that  word  would  save  their  souls  ?     Is  it  a 

*  P,  49.  **  Der  anonyme  Diplomat  wiirde  vor  Verwundorunf!:  aufser  sich  peruthen, 
mn  er  die  fiinf  dtcken  Biinde  siihe.  welcbe  die  von  Leo  XllL  selbfit  ^cdchnebenen 
ihentiscbeD  AitteDstucke  uber  fieiae  Beziehungea  zu  Rus&laiid  wSibrenader  15  Jabre 
he*  Pontificates  tnthaltjen/' 

_n  Catholics  who  happened  to  be  in  Rome  duriog  the  dispute  between  Itulv 
riitcd  States  ccmceniing  the  Ivnchingr  of  Sicnlion  CiitboUus,  were  shocked  at 
3  wuu  delight  expressed  by  the  organs  of  the  Vatican,  who  s^eemed  to  forget  that  the 
trdered  people  were  hiiiTian  beiugs  and  Catholics,  It  is^  however,  plenaitis  to  reflect 
It  even  these  un-Christian  manifestatinns  spring  from  holy  zeal  miisguided  by 
rldly  diplomacy,  and  consoling  to  contemplate  with  prophetic  eyes  the  beneficent 
acts  of  this  adinirable  virtue  when  it  shall  be  closely  confmed  within  a  spirito&i 
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fact,  yea  or  nay,  that  the  administration  of  ConfessLon  i^d  Extreme 
Unction  is  in  many  circumstanced  a  penal  oSence  (for  insUoce,  b 
the  heartrending  case  of  a  repentant  apostate)  which  our  clergjmeD 
are  careful  not  to  commit  ?  Is  it  true  that  no  child,  one  of  wboae 
parents  belongs  t/O  the  Orthodox  Choi-ch,  can  be  brought  up  as  i 
Catholic,  or  even  baptised  by  a  Catholic  priest  ?  Is  it  a  fact  thtf 
Catholicism  in  Russia  is  dwindling  away  in  face  of  the  iron  antagooisa 
of  that  ruthless  Government  which  is  now  belauded  and  Hattered  it 
the  A'atican,  as  the  ally  of  Cbrist*s  Yicar  on  earth  ?  la  it  a  fact^  yn 
or  nay,  that  a  vast  multitude,  not  thousands  nor  hundreds  of  thoos 
but  millions  of  our  Catholic  brethren  of  the  Greek  rite  have 
violently  driven  into  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  that  of  all 
millions  of  our  late  brothers  in  Christ  not  one  remains  to-day  in 
fold?  And  if  these  things  are  true,  as  Father  Brand!  and 
educated  Catholic  and  Ilussian  knows  thera  to  be  true,  what  ire 
to  think  of  that  cause  which  can  only  be  defended  by  denjU 
them,  and  insulting  the  Catholic  who  humbly  ventured  to  poiut 
out,  as  a  liar,  a  forger,  and  an  occasional  madman  ? 

Trusting  that  it  may  be  found  possible  to  bring  this  policy  il 
perfect  hanuony  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  *'  I  lay  down  mji] 
life   for   my  sheep/*  I   reluctantly  confess,  and   many  of  my  }r. 
with    me,  that  we   derive   more  consolation   from    the   Mohai 
Saadi's  Baying,  that  "  friendship  extended  to  the  sharp-fanged 
is  an  injustice  done  to  the  harmless  sheep,"  than  from  all  the 
script   records   of  the   Vatican.      And   I    oftentimes  think  that 
Holiness  himself  must  feel  that^  however  sweet  the  diplomatic 
he  contrives  to  extract,  the  bees  sting,  and  sting  unmercifully. 

"  The  Lord  gavej  and  the  Lord  bath  taken  away,*'  is  our  pious 
mentary  on  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power.     He  knoweth  best  whali 
good  for  each  and  all  of  us,  and  had  He  endowed  the  cat  with  wiogs, 
would  not  now  be  one  singing- bird's  neat  on  the  face  of  His  e< 


Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  about  the  boons  coni 
upon  mankind  at  large,  or   religion  in  particular,  by  the  tem| 
sovereigns  of  the  Papal  States,  thoughtful  Catholics  fancy  the? 
discern   the  working  of  a  special  providence  in   the  choice  of 
present  age  as  the  most  opportune  era  for  the  release  of  their 
Pastors  from  the  sordid  cares  and  irksome  worries  of  civil  aclnaini 
tion.      For  never,  at  any  previous  epoch  of  her  history,  has  our  Chi 
stood  in  greater  need  of  all  the  human  wisdom  and  energy  with 
our   present  Head   is  so  abundantly  endowed,  than  at  the 
critical   turning-poiot.     The   fateful  sphinx  question    which 
now  called  upon  to  answer,  is  on©  of  the  most  complex  and  dii 
she  has  ever  yet  had  to  tackle ;  and  to  merely  human  eyes,  el< 
of  grave  danger  seem  to  lurk  in  every  conceivable  aolntion. 
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pp  attitude  Catholicism  may  definitely  assume  towards  the  two 
tmcipal  manifestations  of  the  modern  spirit — the  ascendency  of 
lemocracy  and  the  progress  of  Science — the  minds  of  those  accustomed 
nly  to  the  working  of  human  causes  and  effects  are  equally  filled 
ifcli  anxiety  and  misgiving.  Nor  is  their  disquietude  likely  to  be 
lltto^ed  by  a  dispassionate  study  of  the  brilliantly  ingenious  plan 
fidy  matured  by  our  pious  theologians  for  the  purpose  of  evading, 
pthout  solving,  the  latter  problem,  wkicli  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
)  be  the  more  pressing  of  the  two.  I  shall  endeavour  to  speak  with 
ttttre  and  reverence  of  this  plan  of  campaign — the  inauguration  of 
Reaching  Church  " — the  human  origin  of  which  may  ultimately  be 
md  in  question  or  absolutely  denied  ;  and  should  I  be  so  unskilful 
»  whDe  gently  raising  the  human  cuticle,  to  prick  a  nerve  or  press  a 
ascle,  I  humbly  crave  pardon  in  advance,  and  promise  to  acknow- 
tge  and  atone  for  my  unskil fulness  when  it  is  authoritatively  pointed 

^pe  doubts  and  difficulties  which  rack  the  minda  of  educated 
►tliolics  have  their  source  in  the  ambignoua  attitude  which  we  are 
feed  to  take  up  on  the  subject  of  historical  science,  applied  to  the 
idy  of  the  Bible.  We  believe  and  know  that  our  holy  religion,  not 
iflg  founded  upon  Biblical  records,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Biblical 
Iticism  ;  and  we  remember  with  pardonabk  pride  that,  as  long  as 
•torical  science  was  in  its  infancy,  this  speculative  doctrine  was 
iibodied  in  palpable  shape,  and  our  scholars  enjoyed  and  exercised 
Solute  liberty  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  documents,  and 
eigh  the  value  of  the  narratives,  of  the  Scriptures.  And  we  now 
iserve  with  undisguised  alarm,  that,  science  having  accomplished 
Ir  task  and  garnered  in  her  harvest,  we  are  forbidden  to  eat  of  the 
|w  fruits  of  knowledge.  Biblical  investigations  are  discouraged  ; 
ibsidiary  philological  stu^Jies  frowned  down ;  the  lips  of  our  few 
bolars  sealed ;  and  the  light  of  the  Bible  kept  in  chronic  eclipse  by 
p  intervention  of  an  opaque  theological  body. 

Wkk  the  one  hand,  our  infallible  Church  assures  us  that,  whatever 
Rerdict  of  natural  or  historical  science,  our  religion  is  safe  beyond 
ftange  of  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  a  most  powerful  agency 
Been  set  in  motion  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  us  from 
lEng  the  secret  chamber  in  which  the  verdict  of  science  is  hidden 
my.  Now,  if  there  be  indeed  no  danger,  whence  conxea  the  fear  ? 
ad  if  tbe  fear  be  well-grounded,  what  becomes  of  the  promise  ?  It 
because  we  implicitly  trust  in  that  promise,  as  the  heirs  of  hopes 
I  fair  to  turn  out  false,  that  we  so  ardently  desired  the  immediate 
lioval  of  those  irksome  restrictions  which  have  sprung  from  what 
hold  to  be  craven  fear.  This  was  the  grateful  task  which  we 
lently  hoped  would  be  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  Leo  XIII., 
ora  we  reverently  looked  up  to,  from  the  day  of  his  election,  as  the 
iven-sent  bringer  of  peace  and  light.      Fourteen  years  have  elapsed 
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BiDce  then ;  aod  today,  while  the  newspapers  pompously  p| 
that  the  political  iDfloenc©  of  the  Pope  is  paramount  in  Euro| 
that  Germaoy  anxiously  awaits  her  fate  from  the  decree  of  the  "^ 
our  hearts  mournfully  whisper  that  upon  us,  his  children,  thelj 
hope  is  closed.  i 

And  yet  onr  desires  were  not  exorbitant  nor  onr  con( 
unreasonable.  The  Church  has  never  given  much  encouraged 
the  **  crowd  of  the  faithful "  to  imbibe  Biblical  wisdom  at 
head ;  and  it  would  ill  become  ns  to  call  in  question  tb 
her  policy.  What  we  complain  of  is,  not  any  ancient  p; 
tenanced  by  the  universal  Church,  but  a  wholly  new  spirit' 
coeval  with  the  progress  of  historical  science,  is  become  a  stui 
block  in  our  path.  In  early  times  we  could  point  with  pride  | 
Biblical  scholars  as  Origen  and  Jerome  ;  after  the  Refonnall 
could  justly  boast  of  the  scholarly  Masius,  the  Oratorian,  Ki 
and  the  physician,  Astruc.  To-day  we  hang  our  beads  with| 
when,  in  a  scientiCc  introduction  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Telt 
in  which  the  labours  of  scholars  are  enumerated  and  the  value  j 
discoveries  weighed,  we  come  across  such  passages  as  the  f 
**  I  consider  that  I  can  dispense  with  mentioning  the  works  o£ 
Catholic  theologians/' ' 

When  Eichhorn  was  criticising  the  records » and  Herder  in 
the  spirit,  of  the  Book,  Catliolics  were  authoritatively  told  th^ 
ever  breaches  these  **  attacks  "  might  effect  in  the  Churches  4 
denominations,  the  Rock  upon  which  theirs  was  founded  had! 
to  fear.  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anglicans,  and  others  wbol 
their  faith  directly  upon  the  Bible,  might  look  to  their  position 
we  alone,  who  miL^ht  confess  to  erroneous  conceptions  aU 
Scriptures  without  impairing  the  infallible  authority  of  ocrf 
could  afford  to  indulge  in  the  curiosity  of  leisurely  spectatod 
the  reality  of  our  liberty  was  proved  by  its  exercise.  In  the  ij 
century  the  pious  CatholiCj  Masiua.  fearlessly  tanght  tlj 
Pentateuch  was  not  the  work  of  iloses  ;  in  the  seventeenth  I 
the  Oratorian,  Simon,  undertook  to  prove  the  same  thesis  ;  alii 
eighteenth  century,  our  apologist,  Astruc,  was  the  first  to  sagjj 
celebrated  distinction  between  the  Elohistic  and  Jahvistic  sai 
Genesis.  But  in  the  year  of  grace  1893  we  are  taught  by  tl 
learned  of  our  professors,  in  text-books  and  manuals,  tbl 
Pentateuch  was  composed  in  the  sixteenth  or  fifteenth  centurf 
that  "it  has  come  down  to  us  in  its  substantial  integrity  til 
the  hand  of  Moses,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrative  of  his 4 
and  that  God  Hiroself  is  the  writer  of  the  Bible/     Thos,  wj 

'  Cf,  Cornil],  "  EmJeitocp  in  d.  aJte  Tt-statuent,"  p.  33  (1891). 
,    -  ty:  Vi^ouroux,  "Manuel  Biblir|tie/*  Paris;,  1883  ;  t.  t  p.  296. 

'  fJjK  cii.  p.  MS. 

*  I  aiD  well  aware  that  the  Vatican  Touncil  uses  the  rxpression,  ••  Deoi 
whieli  is  to  bfi  translated.  I  take  it,  "soorce."  But  the  Germao  word  . 
Jesuit  Fathers  is  Vtrfaaser,  which  can  mean  onlj  what  we  andefitaBd  \j\ 
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ml^eraii,  Anglican,  and  other  Chnrcbes  have  demolished  the  sea-wall 
nd  allowed  the  scientific  wa7e  to  sweep  over  the  footprints  of  ancient 
nd  mediadval  apologists,  we  Catholics  have  hastily  stepped  to  the 
ear,  lest  oar  garments  should  be  moistened  by  the  spray.  And  the 
oice  that  sternly  bids  ns  thas  retreat  in  fear,  tells  ns  in  the  same  breath 
[>  believe  that,  like  Peter,  we  too  may  walk  on  the  water  without 
read  of  sinking,  while  our  less  favoured  neighbours  must  perish, 
^ence  this  strange  antagonism  between  word  and  deed  ? 

A  partial  explanation  has  been  offered  by  an  eminent  English 
'atholic,  who  urges  that 

it  would  be  monstrously  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
horch  were  she  to  allow  herself  to  be  tossed  about  with  eveiy  chance 
ind  of  doctrine  blowing  from  that  cave  of  ^olus,  which  we  call  the 
ligher  criticism '  of  Germany.  She  will  wait  [he  adds]  until  that  higher 
iticism  has  really  established  something  certain,  and  then  will  consider 
>w  far  the  traditional  thesis  taught  in  her  schools  should  be  modified  iu 
•nsequence."  * 

This  explanation  fails  to  satisfy  me  for  two  reasons  :  firstly,  because 
le  attitude  which  we  expected  our  Holy  Father  to  take  up,  was  not 
lat  of  allowing  himself,  still  less  the  Church,  to  be  "  tossed  about 
ith  every  chance  wind  of  doctrine/'  and  because  at  this  moment  a 
lovement  is  in  progress  within  the  Church,  the  evident  tendency  of 
rhich  is  to  cause  the  present  traditional  views  to  crystallise  into  a 
logma  binding  upon  all  the  faithful;  and  secondly,  because  tf> 
vggest  that  higher  criticism  has  as  yet  established  nothing  certain, 
I  to  gange  by  a  wholly  inaccurate  standard  the  number  and  signifi- 
ttice  of  the  facts  acquired  to  science  by  the  efforts  of  Biblical  critics. 

For  what  we  ardently  hoped  his  Holiness  would  feel  justified  in 
bing,  was  not  to  proclaim  that  Ewald,  Dillman,  and  Noldeke  had 
scertained  new  facts  about  the  composition  of  the  Bible,  with  which 
latholics  would  in  future  have  to  reckon.  Ndivet6  in  such  matters 
s  not  a  common  characteristic  of  those  Catholics  who  yearn  to  make 
eace  with  all  that  is  truest  and  noblest  in  the  modern  spirit.  We 
lesired  to  see  a  new  direction  given  to  Biblical  studies ;  to  behold 
be  Chinese  wall  of  passion  and  prejudice  broken  dowo,  which  still 
:eeps  out  the  genial  light  of  the  noonday  sun  from  the  readers  and 
he  Book ;  and  liberty  formally  accorded  to  Catholic  students,  not 
aerely  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as 
liey  would  inquire  into  that  of  the  **  Iliad"  or  '*  Vendidad,"  but 
tkewise  to  proclaim  the  results  of  their  researches,  and  obtain  for 
iiem  a  fair  share  in  determining  the  beliefs  of  the  ''  teaching 
31wrch." 

**But  you  enjoy  that  liberty  already,"   I  fancy  I  hear  many  an 

»r^.    By  a  carious  irony  of  fate,  one  of  the  men  who  imparted  the  most  powerful 
Lmpubse  to  this  reaction  in  Biblical  matters  among  Catholics  was  M.  Reusch,  who 
Kft^ards  left  the  Church,  fell  into  line  with  critics  of  the  new  school,  and  can  now 
contemplate  the  results  of  his  work  among  us  from  a  novel  point  of  view. 
*  W.  8.  LiUy,  "  Ancient  Religion  and  Modem  Thought,"  p.  279. 
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apologist  exclaim.  *'  Tlie  traditional  thesis/*  chimes  in  Mr.  Li^ 
"  rests  upon  no  decree  of  I'ope  or  Council ;  nor  is  it  true  that  ortio- 
doxy  obliges  you  or  me  to  believe,  as  a  condition  of  Catholic  com- 
munion, that  all  our  sacred  books  were  written  by  those  whose  natott 
they  bear,  or  at  the  dates  commonly  attributed  to  them,  or  that  their 
human  authors  possessed,  in  all  cases,  accurate  conceptions  of  ti* 
matters,  whether  of  physical  science  or  of  secular  history,  upon  wl 
they  had  to  touch.  Of  course,"  he  adds,  "  the  formal  doctrine  of 
Church  is  one  thing  ;  the  current  teaching  at  the  Sorbono< 
Louvain,  or  even  at  Romo,  is  another.  For  myself,  I  coufees 
such  questions  possess  littlo  interest  for  me.*' ' 

In  various  London  newspapers  on©  may  read  every  day  adver 
ments  to  this  effect :  "  Money  lent  to  any  amount  on  |>ersonal  se 
No  fees."     And  in  the  same  journals  one  may  occasionally  chi 
a  letter  from  one   or  other  of  the   guileless   borrowers  who, 
called  at  the  address,  learned  to  their   cost  that,  although  fees 
formally  abolished,  still   the   expenses  of  inquiry  would  have  toj 
paid  in  advance »  and  that  the  erpenses  of  inquiry  were  identi^l 
character  with  the  abolished  fees,  and  exactly  equal  in  amount, 
the  only    difference   between   these  advertisements  and    Mr. 
asanrancea,  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  are  bond  fidi, 
the  former  are  intended  to  mislead.      It  matters  little  to  the  tax] 
who  contributes  ten  pounds  a  year  under  one  tax  that  it  ha« 
reduced  to  six  pounds,  if  at  the  same  time  a  new  one  is  levied  wi 
will  compel  him  to  pay  up  the  remaining  four.      No  doubt  the  fo 
declaration  of  the  Church  is  one  thing,  and  the  current  teaching 
Catholic  schools  is  another  ;    but   according  to  the  new  doctrin«| 
difference  between  them  does  not  in  the  slightest  affect  the 
of  the  faithful,  who  arc  hound  fo  heUcve — not  merely  coldly  aoqi 
in,  but  firmly  believe,  and  bold,  the  views  of  the  *'  teaching/' 
as  the  dogmas  of  the  infallible,  Church.^     The  only  difference  is 
the  Church  is  forced  to  pin  its  faith  for  ever  to  the  one,  while  it 

1   ftp.  €it.  p,  27&. 

5  Profeijsor  Mivart,  whose  efforts  to  bridge  over  the  abyss  that  H'- 
from  Eiodern  thoagbt  deserve  the  hi'artfelt  recognition  of  all   i 
aniirms  in  the  February  issue  of  rh©  Xinrttcnth  Ctntnry  that  **  thr 
both  clergy  and  laity,  is  very  much  greater  than  it  is  comoaoQly  suiii^usc^i  by  01 
to  be  "  (p.  H20).     To  this  1  can  only  reply  that  the  wish  wa*  father  to  that  «X 
thoQghL     Catholics  in  England  enjoy,  no  doubt,  a  certain  temporary  relMitifi 
the  iron  discipline  under  which  the  '* crowd  of  the  faithful"  labour  and  grrow^ 
where.     The  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  English  Jesuit  Father  Clarke's  rrjoin/ 
Professor  Mivart.  and  the  Itnlian  Jesuit  Father  Brandi's  reply  to  me,  givedS  th*  i 
of  the  difference  between  the  ecclesiastical   spirit   where"  Catholics  an?  in 
minority  and  their  summary  tnothodft  in  countries  where  they  have  ohtainetJ  «  t 
»olid   footing.     The  theolopnns   who   have  decreed   the   doctrine  of  the  "*< 
Church"  are  at  the  ^anie  thne  the  priests  who  enforfce  it;  nnd  the  faithfwt 
Catholics  at  all.  cannot  dispense  with  the  Sacraraents  of  Confession  and  Wdljri 
munioo,  must  perforce  submit  to  the  novel  conditions  upon  which  the 
of  these  sacraments  is  now  become  cuntino:ent.   In  such  cases  it  is  useless 
opinions  of  respected  Catholic  laymen  in  En^jland,  which  are  laughed  ai 
more  contemptuously  than  the  oaths  of  the  Irish  episcopacy  have  been  bntfW 
by  the  Rev.  Father  BrandL 
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Hiently  repudiate  the  other,  ahoDld  the  other  prove  erroneous. 
^ere  it  is  that  the  shoe  pinches. 
til©  *' teaching  Church  ''  raakes  knov^n  to  us,  in  very  emphatic 
that  the  resalts  of  Biblical  criticism  are  false  and  dangerous ; 
members  of  the  **  crowd  of  the  faithful  "  it  is  our  bounden 
to  listen,  believe,  and  be  silent.  And  we  are  materially  assisted 
e  performance  of  this  distasteful  duty  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Shing  Cburch  "  itself.  Our  young  meu  are  systematically  kept 
ftU  original  research  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism  ;  for  the 
sf  of  those  whom  eccentric  tastes  or  exceptional  duties  impel 
rote  themselves  to  such  studies,  professors  are  appointed  who  are 
itedly  incompetent  to  the  extent  of  being  unable  to  decipher  a 
w  word  ;  for  those  who  are  determined  to  master  the  difficulties 
imitic  toDgaes,  Catholic  dictionaries  have  been  thoughtfully  pro- 
^  while  the  few  who  have  surmounted  all  these  artificial 
Dies  and  snatched  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  are  fain  to 
»er  their  convictions  to  trusted  friends  in  places  free  frotti  eavea- 
lers.  This  is  hardly  a  healthy  condition  for  any  Church  to 
t  in,  and  the  story  of  these  pathological  sym]>toms  can  be 
III  only  to  those  Catliolics  who  study  the  past  without  profit, 
■egard  the  future  without  hope.  Nor  is  the  tale  yet  ended. 
ir  to  relate  than  all  else,  we  have  couHcientious  teachers  and 
,r8,  who  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  propound  and 
d  Biblical  theories  and  systems  which  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
believe  to  ba  false.'  To  silence  these  submissive  souls  may 
(|)9  prove  advantageous  to  the  system/  bat  is  surely  prejudicial 
e  Church,  which  mast  take  long  views  of  expediency,  wisely 
mbering  that  the  wind  which  blows  out  tiny  candles  kindles 
ctive  fires.  For  a  time  will  certainly  come  when  the  "teaching 
fth  **  will  be  constrained  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  recon- 
her  iK>sition,  and  it  will  be  gal!  and  wormwood  to  our  learned 
iDgians  to  have  to  admit  that  the  sun  has  indeed  done  his  duty, 
agh  their  grapes  are  still  unripe. 

le  second  reason  why  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Lilly's  exjilanation  as 
iwtory,  lies  in  the  difference  of  the  respective  standards  by  which 

instance,  Dracb,"  Lracon  CatfwUcvm  hebraicam  et  chaldaicum,"  Paris,  which 
tstjinrt^atftf  edition  of  Gcfseniits*  dictionary, 
i  mofct  profiaic  impulses  might  explain,  bat  the  sublimest  motives  could sca?cely 
_.  nqt^'h  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  practice  unloas  preceded  or  accompanied  by  an 
It  dec]:iraiion  on  Ihc  part  of  the  profeHsnr  that  Uis  own  vieveji  differ  from  those 
be  thus  explains  and  upholds.  U  i:^  ihe  occasional  dissembling  of  his  own 
i«,  not  the  expou Tiding  of  other  fveoplcX  to  whicL,  I  fear,  exceptioo  mast  be 
The  proof  that  I  impute  nonff  but  the  most  laudable  motives  is  contained  in 
!omstftnoe  that  1  employ  only  hucIi  arguments  as  go  to  show  that  theae  devices 
inRt.ead  of  farthering,  tlie  veritable  interests  of  our  holy  Church. 
?Q  among  onr  orthodox  divines, 

*  Here  and  there  a  towering  mind 
O'erlooks  its  prostrate  fellfnvs  :  " 
wonld  be  unfair  not  to  mention  the  Abbe  Loisy  of  Paris  as  one  who^  without 
;to  be  u  zealouH  Catholic  and  apioasprie.st,  is  likewif^e  a  geuaine  Biblical  scholar. 
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h©  and  I  gauge  tlie  results  of  the  "  higher  criticism.**  He 
that  it  has  established  nothing  certain,  while  I  believe  that  it 
the  main  successfally  accomplished  its  work.  There  are 
doubt,  many  secondary  qoestions  on  which  scholars  are  not 
one,  and  nndue  stress  has  been  laid  upon  them  by  onr  theoJi 
who  induBtriously  seek  for  extrinsic  reasons  for  rejectiog  thfr] 
mental  principles  of  all  Biblical  criticism.  Conclnsions  basei 
cumulative  evidence,  while  appealing  powerfully  to  the  judicia 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  misrepresented  by  the  special  pl« 
halting.  The  results  of  the  "  higher  criticism/'  though  all  ( 
character,  are  in  many  cases  certain^  in  others  highly  probable, 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  advocates  of  moral  probabilism  in  I 
affecting  the  eternal  welfare  of  sonls,  who  are  able  to  i 
probability  in  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  theologians,  thoi 
variance  with  the  belief  of  the  entire  •*  teaching  Church/*  loBQ 
fine  critical  acumen  when  called  upon  to  a])ply  it  to  the  £| 
hiBtorical  researches. 

The  divergences  among  Biblical  scholars  were  still  numerfl 
important  a  few  years  ago,  even  in  the  days  ofEwald,  Hengst 
and  KeiL      But  since  Wellhausen  uttered  his  ym^  lux  in  hiaj 
position   of  the   Hexateuch "   and   *'  Prolegomena  to  the  Hii 
Israel/*  unanimity   prevails  in  essentials.     Our  divines,  it  i 
affect  to  regard  Wellhausen  as  a  Rationalist,  and  putting  him 
court  as  such,  fancy  they  can   discover  the  wished-for  disag^ 
among  Protestant  and  other  non- Catholic  theologians^     This,  la 
is  a  gratuitous  assumption.      For  three  centuries  we  Catholics 
easy  task  to  defend  our  traditional  thesis.      To  Rationalists,  ai 
lievers  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  we  rightly  denied  a  hi 
and    by   judiciously    wielding    the    iu    quot/ue  argament,  effij 
silenced   our  Christian  opponents.      For  the  enlightened  Pro 
who  assaOed  the  historical  truth  of  the  Deutcro- canonical  booki| 
liis    Church   rejected,   was   invariably   struck  with  short-sight 
when   his   own  arguments  were   turned   against  the   proto-cal 
books  which  his  Church  accepted  and  revered  ;   and  whereas  hi 
merry  over  the  discrepancies  between  the   first  and  second  bJ 
Maccabees,  he  illogically  closed  his  pious  eyes  to  the  glarinj 
tradictions  between   Kings  and   Chronicles.     In  those  halcyo 
our  theologians  could  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  Uiacos  mi 
peccaiur  d   cdra.      But  those  days   are  gone  by.      Even  Pro 
divines  now  gauge  all  tbe  books  of  the  Bible  by  the  same 
standard^ which  is  that  of  all  genuine  scholars,  whatever  tha 
gious  beliefs — and  we  alone  are  left  stranded. 

And  I  respectfully  urge  that  we,  too,  should  lose  nu 
purging  our  eyes  with  eophra&y  and  rue,  for  in  truth  we  have 
see  that  is  new* 
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►at  altliougli  I  am  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Lilly's  explanations,  I 
tn  quite  willing  to  test  his  assurance  that  the  Church  does  not 
blige  us  to  profess  the  traditional  views  about  the  origin  of  the 
ihle ;  and  with  this  object  in  view  I  declare  that,  among  other  con- 
asions  established  by  the  *'  higher  criticism/'  I,  and  many  loyal 
fttholica  with  me,  hold  the  following,  and  will  contiBue  to  hold  and 
•of ess  them,  until  and  unless  they  are  condemned  by  an  CEcumenical 
luncil,  or  by  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  rx  cathcdrd  : 

1.  That  Moses  did  not  write  or  dictate  any  of  the  books  commonly 
bribed  to  him  by  our  theologians.  That  the  oldest  portions  of  the 
mtateuch,  to  which  the  Book  of  Joshua  formeriy  belonged,  consist 
two  distinct  historical  records  which  were  welded  together  at  a 
riod  subsequent  to  the  time  of  their  composition ;  and  that  a  dis- 
lOtiYe  mark  of  the  older  of  these  two  documents  is  the  name 
hvehj  for  God*  while  Elohim  is  the  name  in  the  younger.  That 
966  records  were  originally  composed,  not  as  theologians  teach,  in 
B  sixteenth  or  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  but  about  the  time  of  the 
fleet  prophets  whose  writings  form  part  of  our  Canon.  That  the 
ook  of  Deuteronomy  came  to  light  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
!!Vil  power  in.  the  reign  of  King  Josia  (621  b.€.),  whereupon  public 
*trehip  and  the  ofiering  of  sacrifices  were  restricted  to  one  placej 
Nliough  no  distinction  was  yet  made  between  priests  and  Lavites, 
Ii4t  shortly  after  Ezechiel,  whose  chapters  xl.-xlviii.  form  an  important 
in  the  gradual  development  of  Jewish  legislation^  the  so-called 
of  Holiness  (Levit.  xviL-xxvi.)  were  written  as  a  first  step 
Is  a  codification  of  sacerdotal  laws,  the  need  of  which  was 
ktively  felt  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  cessation 
le  ritual.  That  this  work  of  codification  was  completed  in  the 
of  Ezra  by  the  incorporation  of  the  bulk  of  the  so-CAlled  Priests' 
which  for  the  first  time  established  a  distinction  between  priests 
ta  offspring  of  Aaron— and  the  common  Levites,  And  that  this 
iction  was  only  announced  in  germ,  and  as  a  future  measure,  by 
lei,  when  he  declared  that  henceforward  only  the  sons  of  Zadok 
11  come  near  to  me  to  minister  unto  me," 

That  in  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Bible  (Judges,  Samuel, 
[ings)  we  can  clearly  distinguish  sources  which  run  parallel  to 
tdeet  sources   of  the   Hexateuch  and  to  Deuteronomy,  whereas 
ions  which  exhibit  the   characteristics  of  the   Priests'  Code 
the  contents  of  a  separate  book  known  as  Chronicles. 
That  the  sections  of  **  Isaiah  "  which  treat  of  Babylon  and  its 
iction  cannot  have   been   composed    by  Isaiah,  in  whose  time 
was    no    Babylonian    Empire,    for    that    prophet,    or    rather 
prophets,  speak  of  the  Jews  not    as   destined  at  some   future 
to  suffer  exile,  but  as  actually  languishing  in  exile  from  which 
are  shortly  to  be  delivered. 
^OL.  LXIU.  2  I 
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4.  That  there  can   be   no   reasonable  doubt  in  the  tnimd  of  «P 
imbiassed  thiuker  who  has  carefully  silted  the  evidence,  that  the  Boot 
of  Daniel  could  not  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  oer 
indeed  earlier  than  1  Gl  B.C. 

5.  That  the  Psalms,  most  of  which  we  commonly  ascribe  to  Jk6L 
and  interpret  as  complaints  against  Saul  or  Absalom^ — wher^' 
cuts  a  very  sorry  figure,  whining  aloft  on   the  pedestal  of  L,^   .; 
are  coinpositions  of  a  very  late  period,  which  gave   elegiac  ntterM«| 
to  the  sorrows  and  hopes  of  the  people   of  Israel,  partly  during 
persecution  inaugarated  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,     This  view 
the  advantage  not  only  of  being  in    accordance  with  the  % 
evidence,  but  of  incidentally  imparting  a  much  nobler  signifii 
the  complaints,  and  a   less   offensive  character  to   the   impi 
embodied  in  the  Psalms. 

6.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  sources  of  the  Biblical  r< 
render  it  a  i^riori  probable,  and  a  comparison  of  the  contents 
it   absolutely   certain,   that   the  discrepancies  between  the  dil 
accounts   of   one   and  the   same    event  oftentimes  amonnt  to 
incompatibility  which  no  force  of  logic,  no  human  ingennity, 
in  short,  but  Catholic  "  Hermeneutics  "  can  possibly  smooth  a^ 

7.  That  Jonas,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Job  are   not  hi 
writings,   but  religious   works   of    fiction,'    while   the   narratii 
some  of  the  moat  ancient  books  are  as  mythical  as  the  stories 
Eddas. 

I  adhere  to  these  proposltiona  in  spite   of  the   fact  that  tin 
incompatible   with   the   doctrines   of  the   "  teaching  Church.' 
among  the  reasons  that  move  me  thus  to  disregard  those 
may  specify  the  following  : 

The  theologians  wlio  teach  that  their  own  general  consensus 

to  invest  an  opinion  with  the  binding  force  of  a  dogma,   pi 

claim    exemption   from  the   law   that  in  order  to    solve    a  coi 

problem  one  must  first  clearly  understand  it.   A  person  who  shouldj 

an  unfavourable  jndgment  upon  the  works  and  discoveries  of  K 

Euler,  Monge,  and  Laplace,  without  having  studied  more  nmtliei 

than  is  comprised  in  the  llule  of  Three,  would  be  deemed 

able  if  he  wazed  angry  on  being  denied  a  hearing,  and  irreli 

claimed  to  be  the  spokesman  of  Gcd.      Applying  the  same 

to  analogous  subjects,   theologians  should  not   feel  oflended  : 

ostentations  contempt  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  their  obstinate 

to  master  its  first  principles,  be   suflScient  to  put  them  out  of 

when  questions  of  this  category  come  up  for  discussion.     I  ami 

now  speaking  exclusively,  nor  even  principally,  of  those  pioos  dr 

who  reverentially  declare  that,  since  God  Himself  is  the  author  ^'f 

'  This  proposition  was  at  one  lime  on   the  point  of  gaining  general  iU'MfO 
anjoDK  Catholics,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  **  teaching 
i^  DOW  practically  given  up. 
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Ignptures,  the  history  of  His  work  possesses  no  interest  for  them. 
|pi  alluding  to  those  specialists  among  them  whom  policy  impels  to 
|bim,  and  duty  obliges  to  possess,  a  thoroiigli  knowledge  of  the 
object.  And  confining  my  survey  to  those  giants  among  the  pigmies, 
find  very  little  to  justify  oor  confidence,  and  absolutely  nothing  to 
>iiraiand  our  obedience.  A  well-known  professor  of  Scripture,  whose 
ame  is  a  clarion  to  Continental  Catholics,  has  for  years  been  instilling 
le  traditional  theory  into  the  minds  of  Biblical  students.  He  is  the 
Ithor  of  a  series  of  trenchant,  and  I  am  assured  convincing,  treatises 
pamst  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  of  contemporary  critics,  whose 
pclaaiona  he  rejects  and  condemns  on  the  respectable  ground  that 
are  utterly  ungcientific.  And  I  should  be  tempted  to  indulge 
innocent  pride  of  pointing  to  this  scholar  as  a  model  for  the 
:ion  of  all  our  theologians,  had  he  not  privately  made  the  awkward 
lononrable  confession  that  he  cannot  read  one  word  of  Hebrew. 
kbre  d'Envieu,  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  lately  published  a  work 
volumes  on  Daniel,  in  which  he  courageously  undertakes  to 
bve  that  the  names  of  musical  instruments  (aumjwnia,  pcsanteriTif 
id  kitnros)^  the  occurrence  of  which  in  that  book  is  used  as  argument 
3t  its  antiquity,  are  not  the  Greek  words  mtfiffkuiviat  ipaXTtiptop, 
KtOapi^,  The  greatest  of  our  Biblical  scholars,  Professor 
speaking  of  the  Psalms,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
lUc  science  should  be  satisfied  with  the  understanding  of  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Hebrew  should  never  be  consulted 
it  is  absolutely  needed  in  order  to  elucidate  that  of  the  Vulgate  J 
same  illustrious  scholar,  discussing  the  chronological  difficulties 
by  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs,  conceives  it  possible  to  solve 
by  holding  that,  although  God  is  the  author  of  the  Bible,  yet 
He  spoke  of  individual  patriarchs  He  meant  not  patriarchs  but 
ksties.  And  turning  our  regard  from  individual  theologians  to 
iastical  bodies,  we  notice  with  pain  a  Synod  of  Austrian  Bishops 
Lg,  on  the  faith  of  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  that 
tonality  is  a  relic  of  heathendom,  inasnmch  as  differences  of 
fe  are  but  a  consequence  of  sin  and  apostasy  from  God."* 
cases  are  characteristic  of  the  system.  And  while  respecting 
Imirable  motives  of  those  whose  names  are  honourably  associated 
it,  I  trust  I  may,  without  sinful  presumption,  differ  from  their 
until  those  views  receive  the  sanction  of  infallibility  and  the 
of  dogmas.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  a  Catholic  to  contemplate 
equanimity  the  sacrifices  needed  to  uphold  a  system  the  advan- 
of  which  are    thus    open    to    doubt,   foremost    among    which 

Bedurfniss  besteht  in  dcr  romisch-kathoUiiclien  Kirohe  nnr  filr  das  wissen- 
Verstandniss  dcsjenigen  Psalm  en  texte*!,  den  die  Vulgata  enthiilt,    t{ixr  in 
cin  aolches  berbeizufuhren  ist,  behilit  der  hebraiscfae  Tcit  seiDcrn  Werth.'*     Cf 
rher  Handwcijicr,"  189*2. 
je,  "  Oest«rrelch  von  VilAgoa  bis  lur  Gegenwart,**  i.  p.  132» 
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must  b©  reckoned  the  confinement  of  the  intellectual  eoergieft  of 
thousands  of  our  most  gifted  brethren  in  channels,  of  which  the  liesv 
that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  unprofitable.  Taming  over  tb 
pages  of  one  Catholic  Review,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  tUI 
array  of  texts  and  syllogisms  marshalled  to  battle,  in  order  to  decidf 
the  issue  whether  a  main  feature  of  the  new  earth  foretold  in  Rereii' 
tions  will  be  absence  of  vegetable  life  or  abundance  of  pred« 
stones.  Glancing  at  another,  we  admire  the  ingenuity,  and  regiilf 
the  labours,  of  a  serious  theologian,  who  endeavours  to  show  thatosf 
globe  will  continue  to  exist  until  every  particle  of  its  enormoaa  Ml 
has  passed  through  human  bodies,  and  its  weight  will  just 
suffice  to  furnish  forth  new  bodies  for  all  the  dead  members  of 
human  race,  when  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  calls  all  mankinf 
reaiirrection.^  And  after  a  course  of  such  reading,  we  are  puzzled 
say  in  what  these  researches  differ  from  the  studies  which 
plodding  scholastic  once  to  assert  that  there  are  no  women's  so 
heaven,  and  to  base  this  amazing  proposition  on  the  text  Rev. 
**  There  was  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour." 
The  intellectual  food  supplied  to  our  Continental  youth  is 
somewhat  similar  narcotic  quality,  and  the  advantage  of  putting 
their  interest  in  Biblical  questions  is  outweighed  by  the  draw 
one* sided  Vaiholic  science.  Those  who  are  unaware  of  the  € 
or  ignorant  of  the  nature,  of  our  strictly  Catholic  sciences 
much  to  interest  though  little  to  edify  them  in  the  Catholic 
of  Donauworth,  destined  for  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  of 
Grammar  Schools.  A  distinct  feature  of  this  widely  c 
annual,  now  in  its  fifteenth  year,  are  the  popular  essays  on  sn 
included  in  the  programme  of  the  higher  educational  establish 
A  few  extracts  from  the  latest  issue  dealing  with  literature  will 
an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  our  Catholic  teaching ; 

*'  A^  to  Goethe,  the  truth  roust  be  told  ;  he  was  a  great  iK>et  and  4 
minded  man.*  ....  It  is  a  pure  fraud  to  speak  of  a  cordial  fri< 
between  Goethe  and  Schiller.  ....  Schillerj  when  composing,  ni^ver 
alcoholic  beverages,  nothing  but  coffee.     But  Goethe  drank  avitiljr 
wine,   aod  even    brandy !  .  ,  .  .  We   may   affirm    boldly  that    C( 

morally  responsible  for  the  premature  death  of  Schiller L^^ii 

a  fihamelesa  literary  tliief/  who,  in  cool  impudence,  seeks  \n&  mtkich 
htei-ary  history  of  all  countries  and  peoples,  and  tiuds  him  not.  .  . 
*  Emilia  Galotti '  and  *  Nathan  der  Weise,'  there  is  not  one  single 

which  originated  in  the  bniiu  of  the  *  immortal '  Lessing He 

from  a  kind  of  kleptomania."  ' 

Young  men  educated  on  these  lines  will  doubtless  bewail  of' 

'  **  The  rising  bodies,  flying  at  a  tangent  froin  the  earth,  will  leave  nolhinf: 
them  of  a  m-'itenal  world,"     Cf.  "The  Final  Destiny  of  the  EartL,"  br  Bet, 
Vanish  an,  DuUtn  littuett'f  Joly  iSSO. 

*  "  Ein  niodriger  Menseh."  «  "  Ein  sckamlpser  liienuischer  Dkk^* 

*  "1st  nicht  eiD  einziger  Satz," 
■  **  LcBBing  lltt  an  einer  gewissen  Diebstahlswuth.'* 
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Jn  the  footsteps  of  Goethe  or  Lessing ;   but  I  am  inclined  to  thick 
■the  cost  of  this  advantage  is  exorbitant. 

But  probably  one  of  the  most  daDgerous  results  of  this  complex 

j  which  always  reverences  revelation  by  decIariDg  God  Himself 

the  author  of  the  Bible,  and  sometimes  gives  reason  her  due  by 

g  her  to  brush  aside  the  most  explicit  statements  of  Holy  Writ, 

the  antagonism  it  introduces  between  history,  as  explained  in 

lie  schools,  and  history  as  taught  by  men  of  science.     Thus  our 

Bren  and  young  men  are  liable,   even   though   Biblical   questions 

d  possess  no  interest  for  them^  to  wake  up  some  day  to  the  fact 

irhild  they  know  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  present  human  race 

L  with  eight  fortunate  individuals  who  left  the  Ark  in  the  middle 

I  third  millennium  r.c,  they  are  equally  certain  that  at  that  very 
mt  millions  of  human  brings  were  eating  and  driuking,  marrying 
living  in  marriage,  in  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  States,  a  few 
xnarch  from  the  resting-place  of  the  Ark  ;  and  that  although  for 

II  generations  subsequent  to  Noah  the  patriarchs  lived  from  200 
)  years,  without  exciting  envy  or  provoking  surprise,  the  less 
:ed  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  were  gathered  to  their  fathers 
Lhe  usual  short  span  of  human  life.  Now,  I  can  assure  my  co- 
lonists  that   we  are   actually  threatened   with   the   danger    and 

implied  in  the  interference  of  the  State  to  compel  us 
idify  our  facts,  or  alter  our  teachings  in  such  a  way  that  the 
iries  of  our  children  should  no  longer  be  thus  burdened  with  two 
of  equally  certain  facts  wliich  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
>ther. 

,m   painfully  aware  that    our   '*  teaching  Church "   has   made 
ous  efforts  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  it  deplores,  without 
hing  much  else  which  it  reveres ;  and  that  the  latest  and  most 
of  these  devices  comes  from  genial   France,  in  the  form  of  an 
firainiatic  principle  of  **  Hermeneutics,"      *'  11  n  y  a  pas  de  chron- 
Le  biblique,"  there  is  no  Biblical  chronology,  so  runs  the  talismanic 
Consequently,  while  each  and  every  statement  of  the  Old 
ent  is  absolutely  true,  not  one  of  its  chronological  data  can  be 
to  contradict  an  established   fact  of  history  ;  because  other- 
should  be   implying   the    existence  of  a  Biblical  system  of 
>logy,  which  ax  hj/potkeai  does  not  exist. 

explanation  would  be  as  gatisfactory  as  it  is  ingenious,  if  only 
Id  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  facts.      But  what,  may  I 
the  entire   framework   of  the  Priests'    Code  but  a  system  of 
logy  pedantically  positive  and  precise,  but  hopelessly  fantastic 
►ng  ?     The  issue  is  as  simple  as   it  ia   momentous,  and  can 
iprehended  and  solved  by  any  normal  boarding-school  girl  in 
Britain.      I   think  I   may,  without   presumption,   undertake  to 
lis  perfectly  clear  and  prove  my  thesis  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
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reader.  I  maintain  that  the  Bible  contains  a  most  explicit  and  ooo- 
plete  system  of  chronology,  which  connects  by  an  unbroken  chain  tk 
events  of  the  Adamic  era,  which  are  unknown  to  profane  liistorf, 
with  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  an  undisputed 
historical  fact.  I  appeal  to  my  Catholic  brethren  to  examine  ck 
the  links  of  this  chronological  chain,  not  one  of  which  is  wantiiij 

1.  We  find  the  exact  age  of  cvin/  Patriarch,  from  Adam  to 

at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  firstborn  son,  Gen,  y, 

2.  The  age  of  every  Patriarch,  at  the  birth  of  \m  firBtboni  8on,l 

Noah  to  Abraham,  in  Uen.  xi. 

3.  We  learn  Abraham  s  exact  age  when  he  begat  Isaac,  Gen. 

4.  We  learn  Isaac  s  exact  age  when  be  begat  Jacob,  Gen, 

5.  We  learn  Jacob's  age  when  he  went  to  Egjrpt,  Gen.  xl?iL 

6.  We  are  told  how  long  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  Egypt, 

xii.  40. 

7.  And  we  are  informed  of  the  exact  space  of  time  that 

between  their  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  building 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  event  lands  us  in  the 
history,  1  Kings  vi.  1. 

Could  evidence  be  more  complete,  more  simple,  and  moreconck 
If   in  the  teeth   of  these  facts  the   Scriptures  be   said  to 
chronological  system,  can  they  be  truly  said  to  teach  anything? 
any  person  who  entertains  respect  for  the  Bible  can  reconcile  1 
sentiment  with  such  a  sweeping  denial  of  its  most  explicit  statei 
as  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  Biblical  chronology^ 
mystery  which  we  piously  believe  is  not  an   essential  element 
holy  religion.    Hence,  I  cannot  refrain  from  putting  the  plain  qt 
to  our  divines,  which  of  the  two  methods  of  procedure  is  more  i 
able  to  truth  and  more  respectful  to  Holy  Writ:  to  admit 
that  the  Scriptures  contain  a  precise  system  of  chronology, 
express  our  reverential  regret  that  it  has  turned  out  erroneons; 
proclaim  in  spite  of  facts  that  there  is  no  chronology  in 
because  to  admit  that  there  is,  would  he  to  find  ourselves 
with  numerous  difficulties  which  even  '*  llermeneutics  "  are 
to  Bolve  ?     To  state  this  question,  is  to  answer  it. 

Summing  up  the  more  striking  auomalies  of  our  position,  wij 
that  while  holding  that  our  Church  is  boilt  on  an  impregnable 
we  are  asked  to  defend  it  by  means  of  wretched  armour-plates 
and  of  brass  ;  that  while  proclaiming  our  religion  to  be 
fabric  of  eternal  truth,  we  are  expected  to  prop  it  up  with 
of  worm-eaten  timber  ;  that  while  believing  that  the  conquest 
whole  world  is  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the  lfl« 
human  soul,  we  are  to  close  our  eyes  upon  the  perdition  of 
of  Catholic  souls,  and  open   them  with  joy  on  the  dusty  m?or 
doubtful  diplomatic  triumphs  ;  that  while  thanking  the  Lord 
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kr  and  vitality  of  our  Church  are  sempiternal,  we  are  also  to 

f:h  Him  to  inspire  some  French  or  Russian  Mezentiiis  to  quicken 
strapping  upon  its  healthy  body  the  corpse  of  the  I'apal  States ; 
while  boasting  with  honourable  pride  that  oar  faith,  and  oars 
e,  has  nought  to  fear  from  the  discoveries  of  Biblical  criticism^ 
nust  in  the  same  breath  sorrowfully  confess^  and  act  upon  the 
eesion,  that  every  one  of  its  discoveries  is  subversive  of  Catholic 
rine;  and  while  acknowledging  with  awe  that  God  the  Omniscient 
le  author  of  Holy  Writ,  we  are  to  invest  zealous  but  uninstructed 
with  the  right  of  explaining  away  and  even  flatly  denying  the 
t  explicit  of  its  declarations.  And  in  order  to  uphold  this 
icial  system,  we  have  introduced  a  novel  agency^  empowered  to 
)se  ever  new  articles  of  belief,  on  the  grounds  of  tactical  expediency, 
irrespective  of  their  inner  truth. 

Ew  I  put  it  to  my  co-religionists,  is  it  not  desirable,  nay,  impera- 
necessary,  in  the  interests  of  our  holy  religion,  that  tbis  incon- 
a  system  should  be  utterly  swept  away  ?  And  is  not  this 
wlean  task  a  noble  one,  worthy  of  monopolising  and  capable  of 
ttg  into  play  all  the  wisdom,  energy,  and  tact  of  our  revered 
i  Pastor,  Leo  XIII.  ?  Humanly  speaking,  I,  and  those  Catholics 
hose  views  I  here  give  utterance,  are  convinced  that  our  house 
i  be  thus  swept  and  garnished  before  our  thirty  million  lost 
lers  of  England  will  consent  to  enter  in  and  enable  his  Eminence 
inal  Vaughan  to  chant,  like  Simeon,  his  Nunc  Dimittis.'  And 
Buccessfal  accomplishment  of  this  work  of  clearing  the  ground 
removing  the  useless  scaffolding  would  confer  upon  onr  Holy 
er  an  infinitely  nobler  title  to  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  his 
ted  children  than  the  most  brilliant  diplomatic  triumphs  and  the 
voluminous  diplomatic  records. 

ntil  this  pious  desire  has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  we  may 
kiserate  the  errors,  and  deplore  the  obstinacy,  of  our  thirty 
>n  heretical  brethren  in  these  islands  but  we  shall  likewise  have 
^pt  our  share  of  the  responsibility  for  upholding  and  perpetuating 
ratem  of  *'  oracular  confusion  "  which  is,  perhaps^  one  of  the 
i\  sources  of  both. 

Thk  Author  or  ''Thk  Policy  of  the  Pope/' 


rerj  well-known  London  jouraalLst,  whom  Catholics  have  for  years  been  hoping 

«O0  to  the  true  fold,  pat  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  whou,  in  conversation  with  a 

friend  some  time  ago,  he  said :  *■  A  Church  whicli  compels  its  inemberB  to 

I  In  the  authenticity  of  Duniel,  is  already  condemned  in  my  eyes/'     A  few  years 

migbt  have  replied  that  our  Church  does  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  sinctj  the 

^ion  of  the  agency  known  as  the  "  teaching  Church,"  we  can  only  reg^rtst  that 

qitestioDH  possess  «ach  an  absorbing  interest  for  this  journalist,  and  remain 

Imt.      It  i^,    f   presume,   syperlluous  to   rctuind  my  readnrs  of  the  Eng^li^h 

Uriests— two  of  them  pergonal  friends  of  the  late  Cardinal  Manning— who  left 

rcb  oa  account  of  its  attitude  on  Biblical  questions. 
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AN    AUSTRALIAN    EXAMPLE, 


INSTEAD  of  conaideriiig  the  general  question,  how  far  it  is  just  cr 
politic   for  a  community  who  have  chosen  men  to  pedbnn  i 
portant  public  dntiea  to  make  the  performance  a  burden  to  them, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  they  can  safely  entrust  the  class  intci 
of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  (which  are  not  seldom  conflicts 
the  arbitrament  of  the  rich  alone,  I  will  restrict  myself  to    a  - 
task.      I  will  tell  you  how  we  disposed  of  this  question  in  Anstralis, 
what  were  the  motives  of  the  action  taken,  and  what  the  results :  ftod 
yon  will  judge  whether   the  facta  may  be   of  any  service  in  detef-, 
mining  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  adopted  at  Westminster. 

Payment  of  members  was  not  the  first,  but  the  last,  of  a  series  of 
measures  consecativelyj  but  gradually,  adopted  in  Australia  to  inBOrt 
the  just  government  of  the  people^  and  the  tranquillity  which  joit 
government  produces.  Home  Rule  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  oooi* 
menced  in  1851  with  a  single  Chamber,  and  for  this  Chamber  tbi 
franchise  was  incredibly  narrow  and  restricted.  Almost  simultaneonslj 
with  the  creation  of  a  local  Legislature  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
colony,  but  under  the  first  electoral  law  the  immense  industrial  popu- 
lation of  miners  who  were  turning  the  little  pastoral  settlement  intoaa 
opulent  and  powerful  State  had  no  votes,  nor,  till  after  a  dangerous  out- 
break of  popular  ragCj  had  they  a  single  representative  in  the  ChamUr. 

Five  years  later^  under  a  new  Constitution  a  Parliament  consifitiDgoi 
two  Houses  met  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  its 
earliest  work  must  be  to  remove  any  remaining  anomalies,  and  make  tbe 
popular  Chamber  an  express  image  of  the  community.  The  Execative  b 
possession  of  office — nominees  derived  originally  from  Downing  Street 
— was  called  a  Conservative  Government  j  but,  as  some  one  has  said,  id 
Australian  Conservative  is  a  man  who  believes  in  only  four  points  of  thi 
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«ople's  Charter,  and  as  Mr.  CfcLilders  was  a  Minister,  it  will  be 
uderstood  that  their  Conaervatism  was  of  a  mild  type.  Thia 
.^ministration  set  the  example  of  reform  by  proposing  what  was 
rictically  Manhood  Suftrage.  They  intended  to  accompany  thia  wide 
tuddiise  by  the  representation  of  minorities,  carried  out  through 
Ijee-cornered  constituencies ;  but  the  Chief  Secretary  took  fright  at 
H  idea  pressed  upon  him  by  some  of  his  supporters,  that  the  scheme 
ight  give  certain  minorities  an  inordinate  advantage — -a  complete 
Utake,  as  mathematicians  demonstrated — and  he  di*opped  the  pro- 
^BB>h  Hia  blander  was  a  permanent  injury  to  fair  government,  for 
knliood  suffrage,  to  be  equitable,  needs  to  be  qualified  by  the  practice 
jgiving  each  element  of  the  community  proportionate  representation  ; 
kt  is  to  say,  giving  it  its  exact  share  of  political  power  and  no 
(re — without  which  it  may  be  hopelessly  submerged. 
The  Liberal  Opposition  supported  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  bat 
pealed  to  the  Government  to  enable  the  new  constituencies  to  be 
^quately  represented  by  abolishing  the  property  qualification  of  £300 
year  in  real  estatt^  (which  then  existed),  and  by  granting  members 
Bpensation  for  their  attendance  in  Parliament.  The  Government 
dined  to  do  either.     The  Opposition  were  of  opinion  that  the  first 

these  reforms  was  urgent,  as  good  men  had  been  shut  out  of 
le  Legislative  Assembly  for  want  of  a  qualification,  and  several 
innbers  had  set  a  bad  example  by  evading  the  law,  in  much  the 
Mne  fashion  as  it  used  to  be  evaded  in  elections  to  the  House 
I  Commons  forty  years  ago.  I  brought  in  a  Bill  abolishing  all 
Inierty  qualification  for  the  Assembly,  leaving  it  nntoached  for  the 
ler  Chamber  :  it  was  carried  against  the  resistance  of  the  Govern- 
igntf  and  it  became  the  first  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Victoria. 

The  Government,  of  their  own  motion,  established  a  kindred  reform, 
ley  placed  upon  the  estimates  a  sum  to  pay  the  entire  cost  incurred 

taking  the  poll  at  elections^ — ^a   charge  which  obviously  belongs 

tfie  State  and  not  to  individuals— and  this  rational  practice  became 
rmanent.  P'or  an  election  to  Westminster  a  candidate  must  pay 
9   retuming  officer :  an  inordinate  toll,  intended  to  close  the  way 

all  but  the  opulent. 

JLs  the  question  of  the  cost  of  elections  will  soon  be  before  the 
Me  of  Commons,  I  may  mention  that  in  Victoria  all  public  build- 
^m  such  as  court-houses,  shire  council-chambers,  and  in  iome 
H  State  school-rooms,  are  granted  for  polling-places,  and  gene- 
j^br  election  meetings.  The  expense  of  building  polling-booths, 
Icfa  is  so  heavy  an  item  in  a  returning  officer's  account  at  home,  ia 
loet  altogether  avoided.  In  Switzerland  the  State  goes  to  much 
ira  startling  extremes  in  appropriating  public  edifices  ;  a  couple  of 
IS  ago,  during  an  election  in  Geneva,  I  visited  a  polling- pi  ace,  and 
the   city  where  Calvin,  the  great  Sabbatarian ,  reigned  supreme, 
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and  whicli  used  to  be  called  the  Rome  of  the  Reformation,  tn 
gurprise  I  found,  not  only  that  the  ©lection  took  place  on  a  Sudiy, 
bat  that  the  polling  took  place  in  a  church. 

The  proposal  to  compensate  members  moved  slowly,  It  m 
declared  to  be  un-English,  which  no  doubt  it  was ;  but  as  maiW 
suffrage,  the  ballot,  members  with  no  property  qualification,  aoJ 
election  expenses  not  levied  off  the  candidates,  which  we  had  alna^ 
adopted,  were  equally  nn-English  at  that  time,  this  objection  was  o^ 
very  persuasive.  It  was  pronounced  "  ungentlemanly"  to  takenwfflif 
for  performing  public  duties;  but,  as  the  members  daily  eni 
Ministers  of  State  enjoying  liberal  salaries,  and  a  Goveroo 
accepted  for  services  not  very  onerous  as  much  as  the  united 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the  Speaker  of  the  E 
Commons,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  this  oUkr  ifM 
though  much  applauded  in  good  society,  did  not  frighten  anyoolj 
A  more  serious  impediment  was  the  impression,  natural  in  a 
munity  where  wealth  was  so  widely  diffused,  that  the  qni 
was  of  little  practical  importance  ;  few  town  or  county 
bers  would  care  for  such  a  paltry  allowance  as  the  State  ooi 
expected  to  grant,  and  the  diggers,  it  was  said,  would 
support  their  own  representatives  by  voluntary  assessment  An^ 
indeed  it  seemed.  In  their  lirst  elation  after  obtaining  the 
a  third-rate  gold-field  not  only  presented  the  new  member  with 
purse,  but  mounted  him  on  a  horse  shod  with  solid  gold,  and 
not  unnaturally  inferred  that  the  same  disposition  wonld  be 
and  perhaps  permanent.  But  there  is  no  tax  a  community 
so  weary  of  as  a  voluntary  one,  and  after  a  little  the  seal 
gold-fields  slackened  here  and  there  with  a  bad  season  or  a 
population.  The  payments  might  be  classified,  like  English 
into  "regular,  irregular,  and  defective,"  the  first  class 
scantiest.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  some  necessitous  m 
who  had  to  live  in  Melbourne  without  remunerative  empl 
fell  into  illegitimate  practices.  They  acted  as  paid  agents 
public  offices,  at  first  for  friends  or  constituents,  and  finally 
comers.  Growing  bold  with  impunity,  they  advertised  themaeli 
parliamentary  agents,  and  men  with  grievances — civil  servants 
thought  their  promotion  too  long  delayed,  selectors  of  li 
had  not  complied  with  the  conditions  of  settlement,  and  tbft 
— had  no  more  difficulty  in  finding  an  agent  to  take  up 
case  at  the  Government  offices,  than  in  finding  an  attomff 
would  promote  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  e: 
system  found  its  way  into  the  House,  and  Bills  were  said 
supported  or  resisted  by  hired  agents,  who  were  representatives 
people.  These  practices  at  length  excited  parliamentary  inq 
unpleasant  discoveries  were  made ;    some    members  were 
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H  others,  who  escaped  this  penalty,  fell  into  public  contempt.  The 
ippoaition,  who  originated  the  inquiries,  urged  the  Government  to 
pply  a  radical  remedy  by  granting  compensation  for  attendance  on 
Parliament,  which  would  raise  necessitous  members  above  practices  to 
tkich  their  poverty  and  not  their  will  consented.  At  length  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question.  I  was  chairman  ; 
Ind  after  careful  inquiry,  we  presented  a  report  describing  the 
Custom  in  each  country,  respectively,  possessing  parliamentary 
cstitutions.  It  appeared  that,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
wliere  the  policy  obviously  was  to  make  seats  dear  and  diffi- 
tiJt  of  attainment,  payment  of  members  was  a  nearly  universal 
PiBctice.  Whether  in  rich  countries  or  poor,  in  empire,  republic, 
P  limited  monarchy^  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  com- 
Bnsated  for  performing  their  public  duties  like  other  servants  of  the 
bite.  It  was  recognised  as  an  inevitable  complement  of  universal 
iffrage,  and  universal  suffrage  prevailed  almost  everywhere  in  Europe 
id  America  where  free  institutions  existed.  At  length,  after  more 
An  a  dozen  years  of  contest,  an  Act  was  passed  confemng  on  members 

the  popnlar  Chamber  an  allowance  of  i,SO0  a  year,  to  meet  the 
rpenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

I  should  mention  that  after  the  principle  was  accepted  by  thd 
ieembly  it  was  several  times  rejected  by  the  Upper  House,  but  it 
IS  pointed  out,  significantlyj  that  in  several  colonies  the  practice  was 

tlished,  not  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  simply  by  placing  a  sum 
e  estimates,  and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
is  method  in  Victoria.  It  is  much  more  desirable,  however,  that  it 
^ald  be  founded  by  an  Act  in  which  both  Houses  and  the  Sovereign 
ive  concarred,  to  avoid  the  practice,  which  all  friends  of  liberty  have 
len  with  pain  and  shame  in  the  United  Stat-es,  of  the  men  who 
Sceived  the  pay  suddenly  increasing  the  amount  of  the  honorarium, 
ithout  any  consultation  with  the  country. 

I  sat  in  the  Legislature  under  both  systems,  and  I  can  affirm  that 
le  change  was  a  salutary  one.  The  practice  of  paid  parliamentsuy 
^ts  almost  disappeared,  and  the  country  insisted  upon  a 
gher  standard  of  political  morality,  as  well  as  a  more  punctual 
^tion  to  their  duties  from  men  who  were  freed  from  all  personal 
connected  with  their  position,  both  before  and  after  election, 
ly  be  said  this  is  not  a  lesson  of  any  practical  value  for  an 
ibly  like  that  in  Westminster,  which  can  thank  God  that  it  is 
Ike  theae  publicans.  I  don't  know.  The  conduct  of  existing 
jrs  may  or  may  not  be  beyond  all  reproach  ;  but  when  1  was  in 
of  CommonB  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  Ccrrnp- 
unmittee,  which  made  some  ugly  disclosures.  It  appeared  that 
iaiB  shabby  members  sold  small  shabby  offices  to  shabby  clients, 
ready  money^  and  that  a  person  of  a  more  pretentious  class  piud 
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his  attomey*B  election  bill  by  getting  him  made  a  Crown  soUcitOf,  ud 
another  procured  a  police  magistracy  for  a  friend,  and  then  borrowed 
jBIOOO  at  six  per  cent.,  but  a  dozen  years  afterwards  had  never  paid 
a  penny  of  principal  or  interest.  Details  vary,  bat  the  principle  ii 
nnchangeable ;  if  you  compel  men  to  buy  their  seats  by  heavj 
expenditure  in  obtaining  them  or  in  performing  the  duties  tliCT 
impose,  they  will  be  apt  to  consider  themselves  entitled  to  dispose^ 
for  their  personal  advantage,  of  privileges  so  obtained, 

I  do  not  intend  to  debate  the  general  question,  but  to  me  it 
seems  very  simple.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  proper  to  pij 
Mr.  Peel  or  l^Ir.  Melloi;  for  the  services  he  renders  in  facOitating  tk 
work  of  legislation  ;  but  the  members  perform  functions  as  ei*i?«*Dtiil. 
and  some  of  thera  give  scarcely  less  time  and  thought  to  the  tAsk. 
than  the  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees.  I  am  connncd 
til  at  the  Liberal  party  have  done  a  very  commendable  thing,  not 
merely  in  the  narrow  party  sense,  but  in  the  broad  sense  of  pi 
interest,  in  adding  to  their  programme  compensation  of  members. 

The  narrative,  however,  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  m 
that  many  of  those    who   originally  opposed  payment  of  memi 
oppose  it  still,  and  that  some  who  favoured  it  at  first  now  insist  thil 
the  practice  has  not  worked  for  the  public  advantage.      It  has 
it  more  difficult,  they  assert,  for  men  tit  for  public  functiont  te 
into  Parliament,   and  in  many   cases  reduced  the  popular 
who  used  to  be  the  guide  and  leader  of  the  people,  to  be  Boni( 
little  better  than  their  lackey.     Persons  holding  small  locftl  em] 
ments  which   brought  them   into   habitual  communication  with 
mass  of    the    constituents,   secretaries    of    municipal    councils, 
collectors,  and  the  like,  used  the  opportunity  to  solicit  the 
position    and    salary    of    a     representative;    were    ready    to 
extravagant  and   disastrous   promises    to    obtain    seats,    and 
they   obtained   them,  to  become  the   agents  in  Melbourne  for 
petty    private    and    pereonal    transactions    of    the    electors. 
Labour  Party,  which   threatens  to  become  a  serious  impedi 
the  workiog  of  responsible  government  in  Aastralia,  is,  they 
the  natnral  result  of  paid  members.     The  salaried  delegates  of  a 
naturally  desire  to  become  the  paid  representatives  of  the  commi 
and   sometimes  succeed   in  their  design.     These  things  are 
have  happened  during  the  last  dozen  years,  of  which  I  have  bad* 
personal   experience  j  but  I  am   well   aware  that  nothing  has 
conceded  to  the  people  since  the  era  of  concessions  began,  two 
tions   ago  wath  the  first  Reform  Bill,  which  was  not  beraldeil  by 
dictions   of  disaster,    and   followed  by    dismal  narratives  of  f« 
whether  in  England  or  Australia, 

C,  Gavak  DrFrtJ 
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)roportioQ  to  the  spread  of  intelligence  among  workmen 
)athy  and  indifference  disappear ;  a  corresponding  restlessness 
arises  the  democracy  with  regard  to  their  social  and  industrial 
idings ;  and  every  available  institution  is  being  nsed  to  alfcer 
better  these  conditions.  Every  year  finds  a  larger  proportion 
vorkers  calling  for  increased  attention  from  Parliament,  and, 
are  capable  of  wielding  great  inflaence  at  election  times,  this 
in  their  getting  more  attention.  Bat  progress  is  painfully 
ad  the  energy  of  the  average  member  of  Parliament  in  the 
of  Commons  appears  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  farthering  the 
rcial  interests  of  capitalists  and  landlords.  Sach  a  statement 
onght  not  to  be  made  without  adequate  grounds.  I  would 
ke  it  if  I  did  not  honestly  believe  it ;  and,  whilst  I  freely 
:hat  my  own  powers  of  close  observation  are  not  great  or  com- 
dve,  I  am  assured  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  and,  I 
,  the  capacity  for  judging,  that  such  really  is  the  case,  even 
le  present  House  of  Commons.  This  means  that  members  of 
lent  as  a  body  do  not  honestly  try  to  work  for  the  national 
,  but  for  the  welfare  of  mere  sections,  and  generally  upon 
les  that  the  well-being  of  the  entire  community  cannot  possibly 
red.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  members,  as  is  well 
deliberately  seek  positions  as  members  for  the  express  purpose 
Iding  greater  commercial  inflnence,  which  is  equivalent  to 
for  the  purpose  of  entrenching  aristocracy  and  plutocracy  the 
)cnrely.  Of  real,  inspiriting  national  sentiment  these  men  are 
devoid ;  still  less  are  they  possessors  of  the  qualities  that  impel 
noble  deeds  on  cosmopolitan  lines.  Trade  and  commerce  fill 
186 ;   and  the  mere  money-making  and  money-keeping  spirit 
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pervades  every  committee-room.  I  am  far  from  condemning  the  Hon b? 
as  an  idle  assembly.  I  know  tlie  vast  majority  are  very  active.  liuilwaj 
directors  work  hard  and  well  for  their  shareholders  ;  landowners  m 
most  watclif 111  in  the  interests  of  class  privilege  and  monopoly  \  ship- 
owners are  always  alert  in  the  interests  of  shipowners  :  colliery  pr> 
prietors  are  busy  indeed  at  checking  any  action  on  the  part  of  work* 
men  for  obtaining  better  conditions  of  toil. 

Every  man  capable  of  realising^  an  ideal,  and  of  working  ftf 
humanity,  groans  within  himself  at  the  knowledge  of  these  things; 
and  every  one  who  believes  that  however  slow  may  be  the  marcb  d 
events,  yet  this  march  is  tliat  of  democracy,  must  ask  himself:  h  ll 
possible  to  nse  this  institution  of  Parliament  to  help  on  the  iooil 
betterment  of  the  community  ?  And  the  reply,  according  to  »f 
judgment,  is :  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  use  Parliament  for  sach  li 
object,  unless  Parliament  itself  can  be  democratised. 

Now  the  one  thing  abundantly  clear  in  connection  with  ParliAineflk( 

ia  this,  that  aristocrats  and  plutocrats  bogs  the  show^  that  democncd 

■  rarely  gets  a  look  in^  and  that  when  it  does  it  is  on  the  same  ooBi 

"  ditions  ae  when  the  contestants  in  a  tng-of-war  by  sheer  force  coiiipr 

the  opposing  party  to  move  their  heels  nearer  to  the  centre  tbey  wiill 

to  avoid  in  order  to  get  a  firmer  resistance.     The  nauseating  talk  4 

what  the  one  or  the  other  party  has   given  to  democracy  is  so  loatM 

some  that,  for  decency's  sake,  it  is  high  time  politicians  dropped  iti 

snch  bunkum  is  seen  through  by  all  but  the  veriest  blockheidS)  dl 

when  these  same  politicians  offer  their  great  services  to  the  vuiflM 

constituencies  *'  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing,"  as  the  quacks  pnt  iM 

well,  the   workmen  of  to-day  know  what  it  means  ;   and  whilst  SM 

put  their  tongue  in  cheek  and  close  one  eye,  others  feel  disposed  ■ 

treat  so  magnanimous  a  candidate  with  rotten  eggs,   &c.,  and,  fortfl 

nately  for  the   welfare  of  the   British    Empire,  inside  of  fiva  yefl 

wealthy  men  will  be  at  a  great  discount  as  candidates  for  Parliaro«M 

Instead  of  being  c[ualified  by  their  wealth   such  men  will  be  avoidM 

left  severely  alone,  and  that  because  it  is  the  determined  intentioo  M 

the  workmen  electors  of  the  British  Isles  to  democratise  the  Battffl 

Parliament.     This    cannot    be    done    unless   members   are  paid  fl 

services  rendered  ;  and  workmen  who  get  wages  for  work  done  bflfl 

of  no  sufficient  reason  why  members  of  Parliament  should  not  H 

remunerated,      "What,  pay  men  who  behave  as  yon  have  stated !H 

may   be  asked,  and  we  workmen  say  "  Yes,   pay  all ;  we  need  mH 

mince    matters ;   we   would  pay   all,    in   order  that   democmcj  o^B 

exercise  its   rightful  inflaence  in  Parliament,  that  the  supporter*  ^ 

class  privilege  and  monopoly  may  be  removed  ;  the  miserable  praMM 

now  made  at  election  times  by  rich  politicians  of  either  sid$  aW' 

glaringly  unreal  that  many  of  the   more  intelligent  section  of  f* 

deliberately  refuse  to  vote  for  either." 


^ased  the  advanced  aectioa  of  workers  to  demonstrate  their 
[for  both  political  parties.  It  is  the  exhibition  of  a  dense 
\  on  the  part  of  rich  capitalists  of  all  matters  concerning 
,  economics — exactly  analogous  to  that  ^'of  the  landed  aristo- 
fcoufc  the  redeeming  qualification  commonly  exhibited  by  the 

of  a  kind  of  patriarchal  sympathy  and  care  for  the  toiler — 
caused  labour-men  occasionally  to  express  a  preference  for 
cratic  landlord  as  against  the  plutocratic  capitalist.  But 
fc  go  :  the  workers  of  England  will  make  headway  without 
liage  of  the  plutocrat  or  the  fatherly  (but  despotic)  care  of 
bcrat.  Men  who  have  been  forbidden  tlie  opportunity  to 
[  moderate  amount  of  influence  through  legislative  institu- 
il  they  have  literally  forced  their  way  to  the  front  against 
conditions,  are  likely  to  prove  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
XI  they  get  inside  l*arliament  and  the  governing  departments ; 

as  a  person  is  paid,  and  ought  to  be  paid,  for  services 
in  a  department  of  the  State,  so  must  a  worker  in  our  future 
Its  be  paid  for  services  rendered  in  Parliameni,      As  workmen 

0  do  this  would  be  right  and  proper  if  we  had  no  complaint 
toly  by  the  wealthy ;  it  is  right  and  vitally  necessary  now 
monopoly  ia  a  fact,  and  the  sooner  it  ceases  to  be  a  fact  the 
'  the  entire  community. 

r  of  the  definite  reply  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  respecting  the 
f  the  Government  towards  this  question,  we  find  that  in  infln- 
irters  of  the  Cabinet  there  is  a  determined  opposition  to  this 
of  members.  Some  of  the  most  capable  lawyera  declare  that 
lid  be  no  violation  of  anything  in  the  British  Constitution  if 
5r  were  covered  at  Budget  time  ;  but  there  is  the  drawback 
ipoaed  of  in  this   way  another  session  might  find  a  Budget 

1  not  provide  for  such  payment ;  and  it  ia  perhaps  quite  as 
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at  least  as  soon  as  the  payment  of  members,   even   worse  anomilirt 
in  the  way  of  misrepresentation  of  constitaencies  may  be  exliibitM 
than  those  we  have  to-day.      Indeed    to  have   payment  of  Tuemben 
without  the  guarantee  of  a  majority  vote  for  the  successful  candiiU^i 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  faddists ;  nor  can  one  feel  aaDgw 
of  much  democratic  advantage  accruing  until  plural  voting  is  aboliilH 
This  shameful  use    of  multifarious  votes  by  the  privileged  sectiooM 
surely  to  be   wiped  out   this  session ;  if  not,   a  bitter  hostility  m 
exhibit  itself  towards  those  who  are  responsible,  1 

The  objection  is  sure  to  be  raised  that  in  those  countries  wIm 
members  of  Parliament  are  already  paid,  it  has  not  resulted  in  bnii|H 
those  advantages  to  the  democracies  of  those  countries  which  I  bM 
dwelt  upon.  The  answer  to  that  is — that  in  many  cases  wM 
members  are  paid,  tJie  workers  have  not  the  opportunity  of  effectiM 
using  that  machinery  of  Government,  for  various  reasons;  whilst ■ 
other  cases,  where  the  franchise  is  broad,  and  the  opportunity  fl 
election  to  the  governing  institution  comparatively  easy,  the  staglfl 
economic  development  so  far  reached  is  insufficient  to  warrant  s  ifl 
and  effective  use  of  this  machinery  by  the  workers.  Fortunately  fl 
this  country  the  workers  know  well  that  the  mere  possession  of  tl 
machinery  of  government  is  not  in  itself  of  any  value  unless  accod 
panied  by  the  possession  of  the  recjuiaite  qualities  to  know  how  tov 
it.  A  nation  in  which  the  vast  majority  are  content  to  plod  akn 
upon  lines  that  secure  them  nothing  more  than  the  mere  food  •■ 
clothing  necessary  to  sustain  life  is  unlikely  to  tise  a  Parliament  i 
much  purpose ;  there  must  be  the  desire  for  better  things*  til 
determination  to  try  to  get  them,  and  a  correct  economic  knowle^ 
as  to  how  to  proceed. 

Ignorance  occupies  a  far  too  important  position  in  this  oountiy  ■ 
yet  ;  but  capable  observers  admit  that  no  other  country  on  eartlicJ 
show  the  same  record  of  success  for  its  industrial  population  in  ihm 
battles  against  adverse  forces — ^in  spite  of  many  mistakes — in  birnj 
learned  how  to  progress,  how  to  organise,  to  control,  to  adminiM 
and  to  legislate.  For  Parliament  is  not  by  any  means  the  om 
institution  that  legislates  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  (I 
country.  The  trade  and  labour  orgauisations  are  legislatife  si 
administrative  institutions  in  a  very  real  and  important  sense,  as  M 
also  the  co-operative  societies  and  kindred  democratic  institutiflJ 
The  workers  of  Britain  are  not  strangers  to  self-government ;  1M 
know  much  of  the  responsibilities  of  important  office,  and  they  kaji 
something  of  the  risks  and  advantages  of  a  daring  policy.  Kdll 
all  have  been  able  as  yet  to  avail  themselves  of  tb©  adTantagen 
trade  unionism — this  is  far  from  being  the  case  ;  but  a  sofficiflil 
large  proportion  have  done  so  to  warrant  them  in  undei 
supplement  the  work  done  by  themselves  in  these  voluntary  iustit 
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p  other  work  for  aod  by  themselves  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
koor  local  governing  institutions. 

That  democracy  is  advancing  all  may  see  who  will  observe  what 
M  on  at  elections  to  our  Town  and  Coonty  Councils.      These  inati- 
ttions,  like  Parliament,   have  been  monopolised  for  the  most  part 
'^  the  classes ;  but   the  democracy  is  now  rising  to   a  sense  of  its 
Eties ;  its  rights  we  need  not  dwell  upon ;  they  will  he  secured   by 
proper  discharge  of  dutiea-^dnties  to  itself  and  to  hnmanity.     No 
iger  can  we  rely  upon  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  our  upper  class — 
irbarians,  or  our  middle  class — Philistines ;  the  populace  will  now 
M    a    greater    proportionate   progress    than    that    of    either    the 
^Brians  or  the   Philistines.      Speaking    of  the   former,   Matthew 
Htd   says :   "  One   has  often   wondered    wJiether   upoa   the  whole 
ih  there  is  anything  so  unintelligent,  so  unapt  to  perceive  how  the 
rid  is  really  going,  as  an  ordinary  young  Englishman  of  our  upper 
88."  *      Of  the   middle   class  he  observes ;    **  Fhilutim'  gives  the 
lion    of   something  particularly   stiff-necked   and   perverse  in  the 
{stance  to  light  and  its  children ;  and  therein  it  specially  suits  our 
idle   class."  t     It  is   from  such   sources  that  our   legislators  and 
ministrators,    local    and    imperial,    have    been    drawn.       Now    tlie 
Enmon    people   are   to  exercise   due   control    in    all    matters   social, 
Inatrial,  and  moral;   and   they  will   do  this  with  proper  regard  to 
uses  that  may  be  made  of  the  various  institutions.      It  is  not  a 
of  falling  back  despairingly  upon  Parliament,  and  asking  that  it 
in  its  mercy  take  pity  upon  a  feeble  folk  ;   it  is  this  folk  them- 
that  intend  to  legitimat-ely  use  Parliament  and  the  lesser  bodies 
tnstrnct  our  social  and  industrial  fabric. 
men  who,  whilst  enjoying  conditions  made  possible  largely  by 
lentary  action,  dissuade  other  sections  from  using  Parliament, 
fiiot  receive  attention  here.     There  is,  however,  one  other  phase 
qaestion  that  merits  attention,  and  that  is,  that  those  workmen 
kve  not  yet  done  anything  towards  thinking  out  or  working  out 
;ial  and  industrial  problem  should  not  be  encouraged  to  suppose 
Parliament  can   help  them  in   any  wonderful  way.      Some  men 
are  who  deliberately  and  persistently  act  the  part  of  blacklegs^ 
the  trade-union  standpoint,  getting  all  they  can  at  the  expense 
effort  of  the  Trade  Unionists,  and  who  fall  back  upon  Parliamen- 
kethoda  to  secore  them  something  more.    This  meanness  of  spirit 
sneral  behaviour  fortunately  is  not  general ;   but  labour-men 
not  hesitate  to  make  it  clear  to  all  that  the  educational  work 
to  rightly  qualify  men  for   effective  action   in   or  through 
lentary  agencies  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  is  done  to  a 
►r  extent  now,  in  and  through  the  trade  and  labour  organisations ; 
lose  who  refuse  to   be   identified  with  such  organisations  are 
taring  to  take  a  short  and  cheap  excursion  to  better  oonditionfi^ 

•   "Culture  and  Anarcliv,'^  p.   45.  t  ii*tJ»  p.  €2. 
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which  industrial  ecoDomics  do  not  warrant.  We  don't  want  a  How 
of  Commons  composed  of  '*  blacklegs,"  op  of  persons  who  do  otit 
properly  appreciate  the  voluntary  institutions  that  have  done,  and  arr^ 
doing,  so  moch  to  assist  in  the  development  of  Britain. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  this  '*  blackleg*'  qaestion.  The  work- 
man being  worthy  of  his  hire,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  thu 
plutocrats  who  magnanimously  offer  their  services  for  nothing  will  be 
treated  as  Parliamentary  *'  blacklegs  "  ;  and,  if  this  is  not  deenli^ 
some  pretended  friends  of  democracy  must  b©  careful  in  the  future 
demand  not  merely  payment  of  members,  but  payment  of  nil  me»* 
bers  :  to  do  otherwise  means  to  give  those  who  possess  capital 
mean  advantage  over  those  who  do  not  possess  it. 

Payment  of  members  of  Parliament  is  demanded,  then,  by  wok- 
men  for  the  following  chief  reasons  : 

First,  because  Parliament  is  now  monopolised  by  the  wealthr,  i 
do  not  adequately  cater  for  the  interests  of  the  entire  commnuity. 

Secondly,  so  long  as  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  of 
country,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  these  wealthy  men,  there  is  no  1 
that  the  democracy  will  receive  attention,  except  by  forcing  it  bk 
the  occupants  of  place  and  power  ;  which  process  is  only  to  be  approi 
of  when  a  more  dignified  method  is  not  available. 

Thirdly,  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  if  he  discharges  lusd 
arightj  and  should    therefore  be  paid  for   such  services  by  the 
munity  he  serves.     The  community  in  this  case  being  the  nation, 
expenses  should  be  paid  from  the  national  exchequer. 

Kre  long  a  demand  will  be  made  for  payment  of  Town  and 
Councillors,  and  others  called  upon  to  fill  public  offices  on  behalf  of 
community.     In  this  latter  case,  the  community  would  be  limited  to 
locality,   because    the   duties   are    so    confined,  and    then   pa; 
should  come  from  the  localities.      This  might  necessitate  a 
of  the  number  of  persons   to   be  elected,  in   some  instances^ 
it   is  unnecessarily  large ;    but    the    principle  of  clearing   cot 
vulgar  misuse  of  our  public  institutions  by  the  owners  of  pro 
applies  here  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  Parliament.      All   w«ll* 
of  the  "  general  expansion  of  our  humanity  " — to  quote  Arnold 
will  try  to   hasten    this    democratising    of    our  national   » 
governing  machinery.     The  broader  the  base  upon  which  our 
rests  the  more  stable  it  will  be  ;  for  the  term  democracy  sli 
sufficient    to    cover    ©very  legitimate     section     of    the    com 
England's    future   rests    mainly  with    the  toilers ;   if    they  d 
England  will  develop ;  if  they  degenerate  the  country  must 
Much  has  been   done  of  late  to   bear  testimony  to  the  vigow 
capacity  of  the  workers  of  the  British  Islea.     One  neceesaiy  inci 
in  their  continuous  development  will  be  the  democratising  of  ft 
ment,  and  one  essential  to  this  is  the  payment  of  m&mbeia. 

Tom  Mas* 


fc 
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IS  IT  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGE? 


B  would  think,  from  the  way  in  which  this  Bubjeot  is  discussed, 
hat  the  authors  o£  the  People's  Charter  and  the  framers  of  the 
istle  Programme  had  suggested  a  daring  innovation  upon  our 
ds  of  popular  govemment ;  that  the  payment  of  members  of  the 

of  Commons  was  foreign  to  our  Constitution ;  and  that  snoh  a 
oe  could  only  result  in  turning  our  legislators  into  professional 
ians.  The  recent  debates  which  have  taken  place  in  Parliament 
this  question  have  by  no  means  helped  to  dispel  the  erroneous 
sionB  current  concerning  it ;  and  with  a  view  to  throwing  some 

light  of  history  upon  the  proposal  to  pay  our  representatives, 
d  collected  what  information  I  can  on  the  payment  of  what  old 
B  call  ''Members'  Wages." 
the  first  ]^ace,  nothiug  is  better  established  than  that  the  knights 

shire  (county  members)  and  burgesses  (borough  members)  had  a 
on  law  right  to  receive  their  expenses  from  the  commonalty 
epresented  in  Parliament.  In  the  second  place,  our  records 
that  for  three  hundred  years  they  one  and  all  demanded  this 
nt.  And^  thirdly,  we  can  date  the  period  of  Parliamentary 
itionand  the  growth  of  rotten  boroughs  from  the  time  when  the 
ye  of  claiming  this  payment  became  obsolete  at  the  end  of  the 
eenth  century.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
i^;rant  instance  of  a  bribe  to  the  electors  at  large  was  when  one 
*  contending  candidates  intimated  in  his  address  that  he  would 
elected,  demand  payment  from  his  constituents, 
i  Chancellor  Campbell  ascribes  to  Master  William  de  Grenefield 
eilor  to  Edward  I.  from  Sept.  1302  to  Dec.  1304)  the  invention 

writ  by  which  members  obtained  their  wages;  but  after 
1^  thi^ngh  the  Parliament  writs  I  find  an  instance  at  least 
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-^r  ierr-A^T^  'V'ls  i«:^  r*M£Vced  aa  part  of  the  lav  of  the  land. 

\}.i  \  K'z^  li-v-ir-i  in  his  a^^ress  to  Parliament  bids  the 

.^•[ur?   rL'e^  leaT*?   W-scmiiister.  a?ply  to  Sir  John   de  Kirkelfj 

^^,^  Trrlr?  :•:  -ra-raiecr.     It  seems  daring  the  next  few  yean  tbit] 

5aer:fs  becaE-*   somewhat   slack  in  lerying  these  wages,  and 

xaaT  v!OEpiaint»  were  made   to  the  king   in  Chancery :  as  it 

decidediT  to  the  king's  interest  that  the  wages  should  be  peg 

P^t^   aad  members  kept  in  a  good  temper  for  votbg  lopp 

ia  added  to   the  writ  (9  Ed.  II.)  thieatad^ 
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with  divers  pains  and  penalties  if  they  do  not  see  the  members 
sediij  satisfied  of  their  expenses.  Seven  years  later  (10  Ed.  II.) 
irliament  sat  at  York,  and  an  Act  waa  passed,  Br  kvatulis  tuTpends 
n  the  levying  of  expenses)  ;  this  made  the  cnstomary  payment  of  2s, 
>ngh  and  Is.  to  county  raembara  a  payment  fixed  by  statute.  It 
noticeable  that  in  the  writs  of  this  year  the  members  for  York 
travelling  expenses  as  they  had  no  distance  to  go  ;  other 
jrs  were  allowed  seven  days  for  their  journey,  and  the  Cornwall 
twenty  days,  both  coming  and  going, 

Tery  important  writ  is  one  dated  17  Ed.  II.,  for  notwithstanding 
itnte  of  the  previous  year  fixing  the  rate  of  payment,  the  king, 
ition  being  made  in  Chancery,  issues  a  writ  ordering  special 
Tj  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  allowing  the  petitioner  all  reaaon- 
^penses ;  this  shows  tLat  it  rests  with  the  Crown  through  the 
iancellor  to  increase  the  amount  payable  if  necessary,  and  the  Act 
the  previous  year  most  be  taken  as  fixing  a  minimum.  This  would 
important  point  at  the  present  day  if  any  member  were  to  sue 
writ,  as  he  conld  do,  since,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  valae  of 
*,  2s.  or  even  I. v.  per  diem,  would  be  but  a  small  pittance.  The 
fes,  too,  of  the  Crown  through  the  judges  regulating  the  scale 
lent  are  obvious;  the  Crown,  on  the  one  hand,  does  not 
ive  the  salar}',  nor,  on  the  other,  does  it  have  to  contribute  to  it, 
is  therefore  an  uninterested  party,  and  no  fiuch  difiicnity  could 
^  as  was  suggested  by  Lord  Elcho  in  March  1892,  when  he  pointed 
b  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  purity  tbat  members  should 

their  own  salaries. 
Iln  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  III.  Parliament  again  met  at  York, 
after  sitting  for  six  days  it  was  prorogued  from  December  12  to 
lary  21  following,  •*  that  the  knights  and  burgesses  might  repair 
to  their  houses  to  entertain  their  neighboors  and  keep  hospitality 
the  Feast  of  Christ's  Nativity,  then   approaching  ''  :    for  this 
le  object  all  members  were  allowed  their  travelling  expeusea  to 
i^homea  and  back  again. 
1371  Edward  IIL,  after  disnilsfiing  Parliament,  discovered  there 
jn  a  great  mistake  made  in  the  assessment  of  English  parishes, 
\t  he  only  received  a  tenth  of  the  sum  calculated  in  the  estimates. 
itfy  this  mistake  he  hastily  summoned  one  member  from  every 
it  by  each  county  and  borough,  and  this  assembly  voted  him 
\t  requii'ed.      The  king  later  excused  himself  for  these  irregular 
[ings,  by  faying  that  he  did  not  wish  to  put  the  Commons  of 
dm  to   the    expense    of  sending  members  to  Westminster  a 
id  time,  and  his  excuse  was  considered  by  the  House  a  good  one, 
shows  that  constituencies  were  apt  to  grumble  if  their  repre- 
[ves  cost  them  too  much.      Another  veiy  delicate  question   was 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1113 :  it  appeared  that  Parliament 
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had  been  summoned  to  meet  and  Lad  actually  oommenoed  its 
when,  on  March  20,  Henry  expired  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  ind 
Parliament,  of  course,  became  dissolved.  Were  the  membw?  to 
receive  their  wages,  as  no  Act  had  been  passed  ?  It  was  atgofid  (A 
the  one  side  that  their  constitnenta  might  justly  grumble  at  haTii 
pay  ,aiid  gettiog  no  legislation  in  return  i  on  the  other,  thilj 
members  had  been  put  to  the  trouble  of  attending,  and  that  the 
of  God  (/.«',,  the  king's  death  and  the  consequent  dissolution)  oc^ 
hurt  no  one.     In  the  ©vent  the  expenses  were  paid  in  fall. 

From  this  period  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  these  writs 
continuously   issued  at  the   end  of  each  seadion,  and  that  tbej 
acted  on  numerous  bills  exhibited  in  Chancery  testify.     The  ef 
paving  members  for  each  day  spent  at  their  duties  was  to  shorteQ^ 
duration  of  Parliaments  and  to  promote  the  progress  of  buaines^ 
the  man  who  retui-ned  to  the  electors  to  recover  his  expenses 
being  able  to  show  them  something  for  their  money  was  freqt 
subjected  to  a  severe  heckling  on  the  subject.      Many  borougliaj 
were  too  poor  to  support  a    representative  petitioned  the  king 
relieved  of  this  burden,  so  that  something  like  equal  electoral 
were  established  ;  while  other  growing  boroughs  petitioned  that  \ 
might  be  allowed  to  send  a  burgess  to  Westminster,  for  it  was  orij 
part  of  the  king's  prerogative  to  summon  members  from  what 
he  pleased.     It  was  the  practice  with  some  candidates  to  get 
from  the  electors  for  their  expenses  before  they  would  stand. 
example  has  recently  been  followed  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Healy  who 
with  the  electors  of  North  Wexford  that  he  should  be  paid  a 
m  advance.      Strange  as  it   may  seem   to  us,  it  was  verj*  dil 
some  places  to  getami*mber  at  all,  and  candidates  would  notb^! 
coming  unless,  secure  of  their  expenses,  they  were  saved  the 
of  suing  out  the  writ  and  seeing  that  the  sheritf  did  his  work. 
members,  though  elected,  never  went  to  the  House  at  all, 
saved  their  constituents  the  expense,  for  no  one  could  claim  paj 
except  for  actual  attend  anco.      So  hard  was  it  in  some  coonties  I 
a  member  at  all  that  I  find  instances  of  knights  being  elected 
their  will  and  being  compelled  by  (listraint  of  their  goods  and< 
to  proceed  to  Parliament.      Though,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  h 
records,  no  member    could  claim  any  allowance  for  expenses 
he  had    actually  attended    in  his   place,  it    seems  to    have 
necessary,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  to  emphasise  this  rule. 
6th  Henry  VIIL  c,  16,   was  headed   as  follows:   "An  Act 
knights  of  shires  nor  burgesses  depart  before  the  end  of  Parlii 
The  penalty   is  expressed   to  be  **  upon  payne  to  oveiy  of 
departing  or  absenting  themselves  to  lose  all  those  summes  of 
which  he  or  they  shall  or  ought  to  have  had  for  his  or  their 
A  member  who  wished  to  go  away  before  the  end  of  the 
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obtain  tbe  leave  of  tbe  Speaker  and  Commons,  to  bo  entered 
record. 

^tbe  34tb  and  3'jtb  Henry  VIII.  an  Act  was  passed  settling  lands, 
d  in  tbe  Manor  of  Burlewas,  at  Maclingley,  in  the  county  of 
imbridge,  on  Jobn  Hynde  and  bis  beira  for  ever,  be  paying  tberefor 
m\y  £10  for  tbe  cbarges  of  tbe  knights  of  Cambridgeshiro  for  the 
me  being.  The  present  members  for  Cambridgesbire  sbonld  look 
us  op.  Unless,  bowever,  tbe  Act  is  repealed,  the  electors  of  Cara- 
Hdgeshire  cannot  be  made  cbargeable  with  their  members'  eipensee 
ider  tbe  old  writ. 

From  tbe  above  writs  and  statutes  we  see  that  it  was  tbe  universal 
for  members  to  claim  their  wages,  and  William  Prynne  writing 
as  tells  ns  bow^  *'tbe  knights  of  each  county  sued  forth  their 
for  their  expenses  at  the  end  of  each  Parliament  and  demanded 
an  ancient  unquestioned  right  which  they  well  deserved, 
Bng  it  neither  a  disparagement,  disreputation  nor  act  of  basenest^, 
►uaneas,  dishonour  to  themselves,  nor  injury  or  oppression  to  the 
timonalties,  which  elected  them,  to  demuud  their  full  expenses  with- 
t  deductions,  yea  they  grievously  complained  to  tbe  king  both  in 
3  out  of  Parliaraent  whru  aberilTs  refused  to  levy  them."  1  will 
0  recapitulate  Prynne's  argument  in  full  but  it  ranges  from  **^  tbe 
^es  of  God,  Nature,  Nations  "  to  the  law  of  oiasfcer  and  servant ; 
klj — wbich  is  more  important — be  tells  us  many  members  still  bad 
(  good  sense  to  claim  their  expenses  under  Charles  II. 
Nevertheless  under  the  early  Stuarts  the  practice  bad  ceased  to  be 
^versal  and  instances  of  expenses  being  levied  become  fewer  and 
whether  it  was  that  a  seat  in  the  Commons  with  all  its 
fgee  and  exemptions  from  arrest  was  beginning  to  be  an  object 
Ions  contention  rather  than  an  irksome  duty,  or  whether  it  was 
rortb  tbe  while  of  well-to-do  candidates  to  demand  the  payment 
^80  to  burden  their  constituent  s,  at  all  events  tbe  writ  was  falling 
It  of  use.  But  it  had  not  ceased  to  be  legal;  that  great  authority 
M  Coke  speaking  of  members  receiving  their  wages  says,  "so  it 
ifeh  been  time  out  of  mind,'"  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  it  is  part 
\^h»  common  law. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Andrew  Marvell,  the  wit  and  wag  who  was 
5r  for  Hull  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  last  person 
;eive  wages   for   sitting   in   the   House  of    Commons ;  but    bis 
have  erroneously  conaidered  as  wages  a  barrel  of  herrings 
bis  grateful   constituents  used    to  send   to  him  as  an  annual 
As  a  matter  of  fact  tbe  last  case  on  the  subject  that  I  can 
led  was  during  tbe  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Nottingham  in 
a  year  or  two  after  Marveli's  death.     In  tbe  Register  Book  (to 
at  tbe  Record  Office)  for  that  year  I  find  the  following  written 
It   ifl   tbe  petition    to  Chancery    of    one  Thomas  King,  Esq., 
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forinerly  member  for  Harwich:  h©  complains  that  he  had  sat  fori 
said  borough  and  did  give  his  constant  attendance  in  Parliameatjj 
therefore  prajs  the  Chancellor  that  the  corporation  may  be  onM 
to  show  cause  why  the  writ  should  not  issue  a<JcordiDg  to  law.  1 
corporation  of  Harwich  appeared  by  counsel,  and  Lord  KottiuM 
aftf  r  hearing  the  argument,  ordered  the  writ  to  issue,  tbua  decil 
io  1679  that  a  member  had  a  claim  on  his  constituentB  fori 
expenses.  Lortl  Chancellor  Campbell  writing  ia  181G  give*  i|| 
his  opinion  that  the  writ  conld  not  be  refused  if  demanded.  Bt)di 
on  to  wonder  why  no  member  avail rd  himself  of  it.  Sir  WJ 
Anson  writing  in  1892,  throws  no  doubt  on  the  legality  of  tbeV 
but  thinks  there  might  be  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  c/institnJ 
created  by  the  Eeform  Acts  and  other  later  statutes.  To  thisol 
tion  we  may  answer  the  writ  is  a  common  law  right,  not  a  crti 
of  statute,  and  being  snch,  elastic  enough  to  extend  to  any  I 
of  electors  who  return  a  representative  to  Parliament.  I 

On  February  lb,  1830,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  m  intraM 
his  Reform  Bill,  which  contained  among  other  suggested  refoll 
proposal  to  pay  members,  made  a  speech  as  ]X)lished  as  it  wf»s  ft) 
kDowledge  of  our  old  institutions,  aud  the  whole  debate  m 
followed,  in  point  of  Constitutional  learning,  makes  the  debra 
March  '89  and  March  'r>2  on  the  same  subject  seem  peculiarly  I 
and  insignificant ;  indeed,  the  lamentable  indifterence  to  hlstd 
precedents  displayed  in  the  latest  of  these  debates  was  only  coJ 
eat<?d  for  by  the  wit  of  the  member  for  Ipswich.  In  1830  tliei 
Marquis,  in  introducing  liia  Bill,  fully  recognised  the  fact  that  il 
been  atone  time  the  universal  rule  for  members  to  draw  their  «j 
and  only  asked  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  practice,  for  lj 
he  urged  ruauy  cogent  reasons,  that  the  opposers  did  not  or  cooli 
deny.  Among  the  speakers  in  the  House  in  1889,  only  two-l 
G.  Curzon  and  the  member  for  Fife — seem  even  to  be  aware  that  m 
formerly  were  paid  to  those  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Comnionsa 
even  this  so  far  enlightened  pair  appear  to  be  totally  ignoraotli 
ancient  origin  and  three  hundred  years'  prevalence  of  the  custom,! 
it  never  even  seems  to  occur  to  their  minds  that  this  same  customJ 
still  have  a  legal  existence.  So  much  for  the  debate  of  *89.  In  I 
not  a  single  one  of  our  legislators  makes  any  allusion  whatever  w 
historical  payment,  and  iir.  Henry  Fowler,  in  opposing  the  proji 
to  give  members  a  salary,  exclaims  in  ignorant  indignation:  *1 
the  hon,  member  (Mr,  Fenwick,  who  proposed  the  motion)  audi 
a  sufficient  case  for  so  gnat  a  chaiKjc  in  our  Constitution?'*  I 
Fenwick  liimself  is  equally  badly  informed  on  the  subject^  an<ll 
greater  part  of  his  speech  is  devoted  to  arguing  that  pajnnent  will 
turn  the  people's  representatives  into  professional  politidans,  wh^ 
he  might,  if  be  had  only  properly  studied  the  authorities,  k 
pointed  to  the  three   hundred   years  of  Parliamentary  histoiy 
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BaBSre  were  pai^,  and  tlie  House  was  much  purer  tlian  during  the 
cceeding  centuries.  All  those  in  fa^'our  of  the  resolution  used  their 
fcry  to  show  that  its  adoption  would  not  lead  to  corruption,  while 
3se  against  expended  the  force  of  their  arguments  to  show  that  if 
»  resolution  prevailed  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  must 

^ irate  into  the  hirelings  of  their  constituents  :  how  much  more 
cing  it  would  have  been  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
wjois  of  Blandford,  and  seek  guidance  for  the  future  in  the  annals 
the  past ! 

tt   will   naturally  be  objected  that,  assuming   the   writ  De  cxpftms 

i  still  issue,  the  amount  to  bo   recovered   thereby  will   only  be  4s, 

m,  for  each   day  during  the   continuance  of  the  session;  and  of 

Bse  the  Act  16  Ed.   II.  Ik  UvaTulis  ex^irnsis   would  be    quoted   in 

)poi"t  of  this  view.      But  it  seems  to  me  the  old  common  law  writ 

ich  always  contained  the  words  *'  reasonable  expenses  "  would  allow 

^CbanceHor  to  use  a  wide  discretion  as  to  what  at  the  present  day 

t  be  reasonable,  and  we  know  that  in  a  writ  issued  subsequently 

statute  just  cited,  the   Crown  directed   inquiry  to  be  made  as 

t  were  the   reasonable   expenses   in    that   particular  case,  that 

s  were  allowed  at  a  higher  rate,  and  that  this  exercise   of  its 

by  the    Crown  through  the    Chancellor  passed  anchallenged. 

ing   that   £1    represents   at   the   present   day  the  2s.  paid  to 

h  members,  and  that  Parliament  sits  for  some  six  months,  a 

h  member  who  was   regular   in   his   attendance  might  obtain 

r  the  writ  £180  and  a  first-class  return  fare  from  his  constituency 

estrninster,  while  county    members  might   demand  double  that 

t.      'i%e  Marquis  of  Blandford  proposed  to  abolish  the  difference 

n  county  and  borough    members,   and   pay  both  alike  at  the 

rate  of  £2  for  each  day's  attendance  during  the  Session.      Mr. 

ck  suggested  £*36o  per  annum  as   a   suitable  honorarinm  ;  but 

Erently  from  his  speech  attendance  in   the  House  was  not  to  be 

isary  to  the  obtaining   of  this   salary.      These  proposals  assume 

ihe  payment  will  be  made  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  Mr. 

Morley,  speaking  in  1889,  says  that  the   payment  of  members 

lever  be  a  local  burden.    For  myself  I  fail  to  see  why  this  should 

,    When  eacli  member  under  the  old  writ  recovered  his  expenses 

his  constituents,  they  had  a  direct  interest    in  seeing  they  got 

retnm  for  their  money  ;   and  every  community  which   sends  a 

tentative  should  bear  the  cost  itself  on  the  principle,  "Qui  sentit 

odnrn  sen  tire  debet  et  onus."     If  it  is  objected  that  local  pay- 

I   might  throw   a   burden   on   a   poor  constituencyj  it  may  be 

sred  that  many  constituencies  even  now  make  a  voluntary  cod- 

ion  to  their  member's  expenses.     I  have  above  pointed  out  how 

payment  at  one  time  indirectly  tended  to  preserve  equal  electoral 

iricts,  and  how  the  expense  incurred  by  boroughs  in  sending  a  member 
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was  tf 
ft  mesuX 


There  is  in  existence  a  curious  document  which , pretends 
b€en  submitted  to  and  to  have  received  the  approval  of  Oliver  Cinm- 
well ;  it  is  entitled  a  '*  scheme  for  better  governing  of  the  natioDr 
and  contains  the  following  proposed  reforms  : 

1.  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

2.  The   nomination   of  all    members    of  Parliament  by  tin 
Protector. 

3.  That  each  member  upon  election  should  deposit  £10^ 
with  the  Treasury, 

4.  Thert'out  to  receive  £350  per  annum  wages. 

5.  Each  member  voting  against  the  Protector  to  forfeit 
the  first  vote  £5,  for  the  second  £10,  for  the  third  £20,  andsc  w 

6.  Each  member  speaking  against  the  Protector  to  forfeit  il 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  under  the   above  scheme  Parliament  w»U 

have  to  continue  at  least  three  years  before  a  member  would  get  tfl] 
return  for  hia  outlay ;  also  that  a  dissolution  before  the  three  y««i 
would  cause  a  dead  loss,  while  an  opposition  member  might  forftt 
incalculable  sums  by  voting  against  the  Lord  Protector.  There  I 
however,  little  or  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  scheme 
seriously  entertained. 

The  question  that  now  has  to  be  answered  is  this :  fan 
who  has  attended  the  sittings  of  the  House  demand  jmyment  of  hi 
constituents  at  the  present  day  ?  The  universal  practice  that  exisU 
from  1265  for  more  than  three  centuries  points  to  the  answer  tb 
he  can  by  the  common  law  ;  no  less  than  four  Acts  of  Parlianie] 
i-ecognise  the  validity  of  the  payment,  so  that  both  common  at 
statute  law  are  in  its  favour.  Lord  Coke,  the  greatest  of  kg 
text-writers,  briefly  dismisses  the  subject  as  being  beyond  a  k| 
doubt,  while  Lord  Nottingham  in  1679,  by  his  decision  in  the  c^ 
the  corporation  of  Harwich,  placed  the  validity  of  the  payment  beyo 
all  question.  Nothiog  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  override  tl 
common  law  and  statutes  previously  enacted,  and,  as  far  bb  I  « 
aware,  no  Act  of  Parliament  has  ever  been  passed  abolishing  i 
payment  of  members'  wages ;  lastly,  we  have  the  opinion  of  I* 
Chancellor  Campb«^ll  in  1846  that  this  writ  could  not  be  refused  * 
demanded.  M 

If  any  member  is  desirous  of  giving  his  name  to  a  leading  9 
let  him  announce  to  his  constituents  that  he  means  to  deniajn^  ^ 
wages  ;  at  the  end  of  the  session  let  him  obtain  a  certilicate  d  » 
attendance,  and  tlien  go  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  petitiViO  ^ 
a  writ  to  issue  for  his  reasonable  expenses  ;  if  be  be  suoc^ssfol  * 
obtainiDg  the  writ  in  due  course  he  will  receive  from  the 
other  officer  that  ancient  and  honourable  payment  thatouffii 
call  **  Members*  Wages/' 


R.  HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  "NATURAL 
SELECTION." 


S  the  first  evolutionist  who  seems  to  have  questioned  the  belief 
in  *'  Use-inheritance,"  and  has  closely  followed  all  subsequent 
Bkture  upon  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
;  recent  contribution  to  this  discussion  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
irst  of  all  it  is  desirable  to  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
lie  issue  **  Natural  Selection  "  versus  "  Lamarckian  Factors,"  as 
will  be  the  shortest  way  of  gaining  a  clear  view  of  the  sundry 
nples  which  that  issue  now  involves. 

i  Darwin's  judgment  there  were  three  distinct  lines  of  evidence 
vour  of  the  Lamarckian  Factors,  namely,  evidence  furnished  by 
the  apparently  inherited  effects  of  use  and  disuse ;  (B)  by  certain 
ral  considerations  ;  and  (C)  by  certain  special  experiments.  As 
only  with  (A)  and  (B)  that  Mr.  Spencer's  essay  is  concerned,  I 
Qot  occupy  space  by  considering  (C). 

A. — ^Inherited  Effects  of  Use  a>'d  Disuse. 

lere  is  no  doubt  that  Darwin  everywhere  attaches  great  weight 
his  line  of  evidence.  Nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
lly  little  doubt  that,  taken  by  itself,  it  is  of  much  less  weight 
Darwin  supposed  and  Spencer  still  supposes.  Indeed,  I  quite 
e  with  Weismann  that  the  whole  of  this  line  of  evidence  is 
stically  worthless,  for  the  following  reasons. 

?he  main  evidence  on  which  Darwin  relied  to  prove  the  inherited 
eta  of  use  and  disuse,  was  derived  from  his  careful  measurements 
the  increase  or  decrease  which  certain  bones  of  our  domesticated 
malB  have  undergone,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  bones 
ancestral  stocks   in  a   state   of  nature.     He  chose  domesticated 
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animals  for  tliese  investigations,  becanse,  while  yielding  unqaestioMbk 
cases  of  increased  or  diminislied  use  of  certain  organs  over  ft  Isrge 
number  of  sequent  generations,  the  results  were  not  complicated  br 
the  possible  interference  of  Natural  Selection  on  the  one  hand,  or 
that  of  Eoonoiny  of  Nutrition  on  the  other.  For  **  with  highjy.fel 
domesticated  animals  there  seems  to  be  no  economy  of  growth  ormt 
tendency  to  elimination  of  superfluous  details**;*  seeing  that,  among 
other  considerations  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  "  structures  wliidb 
are  rudimeotary  in  the  parent  species  sometimes  become  paituDf 
re-developed  in  our  domesticated  productions."! 

The  method  of  Darwin's  researches  in  this  connection  WM » 
follows  :  Taking,  for  example,  the  case  of  ducks,  he  carefully  weigW 
and  measured  the  wiDg-bones  and  leg-bones  of  wild  and  tame  dc 
and  he  found  that  the  wing-bones  were  smaller,  while  the  leg-l 
were  larger,  in  the  tame  than  in  the  wild  specimens.  These 
he  attributed  to  tame  ducks  through  many  generations  using  tl 
wings  less  and  their  legs  more  than  was  the  case  with  their  wili 
ancestry.  Similarly  he  compared  the  leg-bones  of  wild  rabbits  mtH 
those  of  tame  ones,  and  so  forth — in  all  cases  finding  that  whert 
domestication  had  led  to  increased  use  of  a  part,  that  part  ^4* 
larger  than  in  the  wild  parent  stock,  while  the  reverse  was  tlif 
case  with  parts  less  used.  Now,  although  at  first  sight  these  farti 
certainly  do  seem  to  yield  gcod  evidence  of  the  inherited  eiict« 
use  and  disuse,  they  are  really  open  to  the  following  wet 
objections. 

First  of  all,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how   far  the  ol 
effects  may  have  been  dee  to  increased  or  diminished  ns©  during 
individual  lifetime  of  each  domesticated  animal.      Again,  and 
a  more  important  point,  in  all  Darwin's  investigationfl  the  inci 
decrease  of  a  part  was  estimated,  not  by  directly  comparing,  Bay,: 
wing-bones  of  a  domesticated  duck   with   the   wing-bones  of  a 
duck  (which  would  clearly  have  given   useless   results)j  but   by  oo©j 
paring  the  ratio  between  the  wing-  and  leg-bones  of  a  tamedtick 
the  rath  between  the  wing-  and   leg- bones  of  a  wild  duck» 
quently,  if  there  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  8upi)Osition  that  a 
inherited  decrease  in  the  size  of  a  pfvrt  thus  estimated  is  due  to 
inherited    effects    of    disuse,    such   a    doubt   will  also  extend  <o 
evidence  of  increased  size  being  due  to  the  inherited  effects  of  us^J 

Now  it  occurred  to  me  in  1874  that  a  very  grave  doubt  to] 
against  the  supposition  that  any  inherited   decrease   in  the  mn 
part  is  due  to  the  inherited  effects  of  disuse.     For  the  more 
considered  the   matter  the   more  evident   it  seemed  to  become 
degeneration  under  disuse  may  be — and   to   some  extent  mult 
due  to  another  principle,  which  it  is  remarkable   that  Darwin 

•  "  Variation  of  Plants  and  Animals,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  28D,  f  J^id.  p.  M6. 
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we  overlooked.  Eventually  I  set  forth  this  principle  in  tbe  colnmna 
:  Nattirr,'^ 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  thns  : 

If  any  atracture  which  was  originally  built  up  by  Natural  Selection 
I  account  of  its  use  ceases  to  be  of  so  much  use,  in  whatever  degree 

ceases  to  be  of  use  in  that  degree  will  the  premium  before  set  upon 

by  Natural  Selection  be  withdrawn.  And  tbe  consequence  of  this 
ithdrawal  of  selection,  as  regards  that  particular  part,  will  be  to 
iJow  the  part  to  degenerate  in  successive  generations.  For,  after  the 
rithdrawal  of  selection,  mintKis  variations  of  tbe  part  will  have  as  good 
.chance  as  phis  variations  of  survival  and  propagation,  the  average 
be  of  the  part  will  therefore  decrease  in  successive  generations  by  the 
Dwe  cessation  of  that  maintaining  influence  which  perpetual  elimina- 
iOn  of  the  minus  variations  had  formerly  exercised.      This  principle 

tiled  the  Cessation  of  Selection,  and  argued  that  its  necessary 
rrence  in  all  cases  where  degeneration  is  going  on  destroys  all 
}ftrwin'8  evidence  of  the  inherited  etfects  of  use  and  disuse.  For 
ven  supposing  that  such  etfects  are  inherited^  it  thus  becomes 
DipoBsible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  dwindling  is  da©  to  this 
aas©  and  how  much  to  the  Cesaation  of  Selection — in  fact,  it  becomes 
3ipossible  to  ascertain  whether  muf  of  the  dwindling  is  due  to  the 
Jniier  cause,  and,  therefore,  whether  there  be  in  any  case  any  such 
vase  at  all. 

Lastly,  if  this  be  so  as  regards  the  dwindling  of  parts  when  less 
aed,  a  similar  meaanr©  of  doubt  must  extend  to  Darwin's  interpre- 
ktion  of  the  apparent  increase  of  parts  when  more  used,  as  we  have 
len  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  Darwiu  recognised  that  his  whole 
He  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Lamarckian  Factors  which  we  are 
ne  considering  (viz,,  the  line  A)  was  seriously  invalidated*  Hia 
Rt  edition   of  the  "  Origin  of   Species  "  hud  then  been  published,  so 

>  was  unable  to  discuss  the  matter  in  that  work,  but  in  conversation 

>  satisfied   me   that  there  still   remained,  in   the   lines    B  and    C, 
indent  evidence    of  the    transmission    of    acquired    characters 

aent  to  leave  the  general  structure  of  his  previous  theory 
;ted  by  what  he  neverthele&s  accepted  as  a  necessarily  additional 
nr,  and  one  which  was  virtually  destructive  of  the  line  A. 
le  following  year  Mr.  Galton  followed  with  his  highly  important 
fcay  on  heredity,  and  in  this  the  principle  in  question  was  clearly 
Itt&tted*  Subsequently,  essays  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Kneration  were  published  by  Dorbn  and  Lankester,  but  in  neither 
Bese  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  Cessation  of  Selection.  In  1883 
Pramann  began  to  produce  his  esgaya  on  heredity,  and  in  these  the 
lie  is  abundantly  utilised.  Indeed,  on  account  of  ita  under- 
•  Vol.  ix.  pp.  a61-2,  440-1  ;  toI.  x.  p.  164. 
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mining  all  Darwin's  eridence  in  f*roor  o£  the  inherited  efifectB  of  os 
mnd  disuse  ( AV  he  coustitntes  this  principle  one  of  the  fonndatni 
stones  of  his  whole  sjsteis.  He  had  not  seen  mj  articles  in  HatitT 
and  christened  the  principle,  whidi  he  had  independently  percemd 
br  the  name  Puunlxia. 

Panmixia,  then,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  Cessation  of  Sekctuo 
whidu  as  jnsc  stated.  Darvin  folly  accepted.  And  as  I  cannot  w 
that  since  that  time  any  new  facts — or  eren  anj  new  consideratioDiol 
much  importance — hare  been  brooghl  to  bear  on  the  qnestion  of  tk 
tiansmissioa  of  acqoired  <i^iaracters,  I  have  not  seen  any  Team  k 
xnodi^  the  jndgment  which  my  conTetsations  with  Darwin  canted  m 
then  to  form.  And  this  jndgment  is;  that  while  we  mnst  regard  th 
evidence  which  Darwin  addnced  in  fiiToor  of  such  transmission  t 
coosiderablT  attennated,  we  are  nererthekss  not  entitled  to  ooneyi 
against  thcfe  being  any  such  eridence  at  all.  Line  A  has,  indeed 
been  shown  untrustworthy,  if  net  demonstrably  fiJse ;  but  linei  I 
and  C  remain  in  1S93  jnst  as  they  were  in  1874. 

Nowadays  all  erolntionists  aco^  the  |Hinciple  of  Panmixia.  Th 
only  qnestiosi  with  regard  t>  it  is  the  extent  to  which  it  ads,  a 
in  other  words;,  the  amount  of  degeneration  which  it  is  capable  ol 
prodndne.  For  reasms  which  I  originally  stated  in  Naiwn^  sk 
need  not  here  repeat,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  if  acting  alone,  as  itdos 
in  onr  domesticated  animals,  it  would  probably  not  carry  degeneraliai 
cf  siie  (as  distingnished  from  stmctnre)  any  fnither  than  Danrin'i 
obserratioas  had  sb:'wn  the  process  to  have  been  actually  oanied  ii 
these  aniicals.  which  amounts  to  some  20  per  cent,  at  most  Ai 
extreme  estimates  we  hare  Lankester's  and  Lloyd-Morgan's  on  tb 
cse  haad.  who  doubt  whether  Fuiznixia  alone  will  carry  degenentiot 
thr^'Ogh  mcrv  than  aK^nt  5  per  cent.,  and,  on  the  odier  hand,  tki 
esticate  of  Weismann.  wh*.^  says  that  he  thinks  Panmixia  akme  fM 
reduce  a  useless  stnctnre  to  a  '^  rudiment,"'  or  eren  abolish  i 
altogether.  But.  notwithstanding  these  great  differences  of  estiiMtt 
where  she  or  mass  is  coco^rsed.  opinions  are  more  in  agreemeik 
where  strsctcTe  or  organisatkn  is  concerned.  For  it  is  self-endol 
that  the  ind;:ence  of  the  principle  in  question  must  be  greater  in  tk 
'stter  than  ir.  the  termer  case.  The  more  complex  a  stmoton,  tb-^ 
iT^ater  will  be  the  number  of  pcdnts  which  it  presents  for 
?^:und  the  average,  as  the  latter  ofutinually  sinks  in 
gerierstions.  Hence  the  mcve  necessity  there  is  for  the  protence  i  \ 
selection  in  maictainir.g  the  stroctuie  intact,  so  kmg  as  it  is  ' 
;:se :  hence,  alsck  the  T:x*Te  rapidly  and  the  more  oonsiderably  wiH  * 
dei:erierF.:e  when  it  falls  ir.to  disuse,  aad  the  maintaining  influenoecf 
se!ectiv>n  is  withdrawn.  In  point  of  feci,  it  seems  to  me  we  havegoii 
eridence,  where  crsrans  of  high  complexity  are  ooncemfld,  tWf 
Weis:r.ann*s  etstimate  is  the  true  one — i-c.,  that  such  an  oigia  xnijta^ 
T*  -^  a  rudiment  br  the  Cessation  of  Selection  alone. 
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Vbe  next  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  in  nature,  and  where  structures 
:  any  considerable  size  are  concerned,  the  Cessation  of  Selection  will 
Mhys  be  more  or  less  assisted  in  its  destructive  agency  by  the  co- 
PRation  of  another  and  quite  independent  principle,  the  Economy  of 
"atrition.  We  must  carefolly  distinguish  between  these  two  prin- 
l^les.  When  a  structure  of  any  considerable  size  falls  into  disuse,  it 
beorbs  nutriment,  causes  weight,  tSrc,  uselessly.  Therefore,  in  the 
^imggld  for  existence^  Natural  Selection  will  always  tend  to  diminish 
ae  size  of  such  a  structure.  But  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  a 
Afferent  principle  of  degeneration  from  that  of  Panmixia.  Panmixia 
9  the  passive  cessation  of  selection  ;  but  the  Economy  of  Nutrition 
iDpUes  an  active  hostility  of  selection  to  the  part  which  is  undergoing 
legeneration  ;  so  long  as  the  structure  was  useful  it  was  built  up  and 
oaintained  by  selection  j  bot  so  soon  as  it  became  useless  it  began  to 
I*  broken  down  and  abolished,  not  only,  as  just  shown,  by  the  Cessation 
f  Selection,  but  also  by  what  I  have  termed  the  Reversal  of  Selection, 
knd  although  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  article  very  pertinently  remarks  that 
he  term  is  one  of  "questionable  logic  "  it  will  serve  its  purpose  if  it 
anveys  a  clear  notion  of  the  process  which  it  denotes.  Unfortunately, 
Dwever.  such  has  not  been  its  effect  upon  Mr*  Spencer  himself.  For 
is  evident  that  he  has  failed  to  perceive  the  distinction  which 
18  the  express  purpose  of  this  term  to  draw,  viz.,  that  between 
le  Cessation  of  Selection  and  the  Economy  of  Nutrition,  pitts  the 
lelesB  causing  of  weight,  the  useless  occupying  of  apace,  and  all  or 
Hy  other  disadvantages  which  will  determine  a  I^cverfi/d  of  Selection 
I  regards  the  degenerating  structure.  That  Mr.  Spencer  does  nut 
uceive  the  distinction  between  these  two  causes  of  degeneration  will 
^ttkce  be  rendered  apparent  by  the  following  passage.  After 
Hring,  by  .means  of  a  quotation  from  his  *'  Principles  of  Biology,'* 
at  he  accepted  **  economised  nutrition  "  as  a  cause  of  degeneration, 
»  observes: 

**  When  writing  this  passiige  in  lwC4,  I  never  dreamt  that  a  quarter  of  a 
citurv  later  the  supposable  ciiuses  of  degeneration  here  examined  and  ex- 
ided  «is  impossible,  wouW  be  enunciated  as  not  only  a  cause,  but  t/ie  cause, 
td  the  isole  cause.  This,  however,  has  happened.  Weismann's  theory  of 
generation  by  Panmixia  is,  that  when  an  urgan  previously  maintained  of 
e  needful  size  by  tiatural  selection,  is  no  longer  maintained  at  that  size, 
JMtse  it  has  become  useless  {or  because  a  smaller  size  is  e^jually  useful),  it 
HtH  that  among  the  variutioiiii  in  the  size  which  take  place  from  gene- 
wSaa  to  genemtion,  the  smaller  will  be  preserved  continually,  and  tlmt  so 
b«  part  will  decrease." 

Now,  this  is  not  ''Weismann's  theory  of  degeneration  by  Patimtarla/* 
tt  is  the  theory  of  degeneration  by  "  economised  nutrition."  The 
inner  theory  is  not  twenty  years  old  ;  the  latter  is  as  old  as 
instotle-  In  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  descent,  the  former  is  not 
lentioned  by  Darwin,  Dorhn,  or  Lankester,  while  the  latter  pervades 
[itions  of  *'  Origin  of  Species,"  and  not  only  the  essays  of  Dorhn 
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and  Lankester,  but  likewise  the  writings  of  every  other  anther  wk 
has  ever  seriously  de^lt  with  the  eubject  of  degeneratioii.  And,  as 
above  explained,  the  two  theories  are  absolutely  distinct,  though  tiw 
principles  which  they  severaHy  enunciate  are  believed  by  Weianiiim 
and  others  frequently — but  by  no  means  invariably — to  co-oper&te  ifl 
causing  degeneration.*  Further  on  in  his  essay  Mr.  Spencer  exprcftlj 
affirms  that  he  does  not  perceive  any  distinction  between  these  tw 
theories,  or  the  causes  which  they  severally  enunciate.  Therefore  it 
is  needful  to  qaote  the  passage  in  which  he  does  so.  He  firi 
extracts  the  following  sentences  from  the  writings  of  Weirajam, 
which  set  forth  tersely  and  precisely  the  distinction  between  Paaniixi* 
and  Economy  of  Nutrition  : 

**  There  is  no  rei\son  to  wonder  at  the  extent  to   which   the  dege'^"  "^'^ 
of  the  eye  has  been  nlready  can-ied  in  the  Proleuif  even  if  we  ash't 
it  is  merely  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  conserving  inEuence  of  imuj** 
selection. 

**  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  depend  upon  this  assumption  alone,  for  w: 
useless  organ  degenei-ates,  thei^  iire  also  other  fnetors  which  deiuaod 
sidemtion,  namely,  the  higher  development  of  other  orgikns  which  voxsi 
sate  for  the  loss  of  the  degeneniting  structure,  or  the  increase?  id  sdae 
ftdjaceut  pirts.      If  these  newer   developments   are   of    advantti^  to  im\ 
specif^,   they  finally  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  organ  which  nalunl 
selection  has  failed  to  preserve  at  its  point  of  highest  perfe<*tion/ 

On  this  passage  Mr«  Spencer  observes : 

"'  On  these  paragraphs  let  me  first  remark  that  one  caiiae  is  mtiltii 
into  two.     The  cause  is  stated  in  the  abstmct,  and   it   Is  then  re-staM 
the  concrete,  rts  though  it  were  another  cause.     Manifestly,   if  by 
of  the  eye  an  economy  of  nutriment  is   achieved,  it  is  implied 
ecotioBUsed  nutriment  is  turned  to  some  advantageous  pui'|KXie  or 
and  to  siiecify  that  the  nutriment  is  used  for  further  development  of 
jiensating  organs  simply  changes  the  indefinite  statement  of  advanta^il 
a  definite  statement  of  advantage.     Thero  are  not  two  causies  in  opent 
though  t)ie  matter  ia  presented  as  though  there  were.*' 

This,  then,  is  as  clear  a  statement  as  conld  be  of  failure  to 
ceive  the  distinction  between  congenital  dwindling  as  dur  * 
Cessation  of  Selection, and  to  the  Eeversal  of  Selection  through  V^ 

•  The  mere  elymology  of  the  t&rm  **  Panmixia  "  is  enoDgb  to  dhow  tbatbv 
fcesor  Weianiann  does  not  ictcnd  to  represent  that  he  means  Ibe  same 
that  which  is  d€!jsi(rnated  by  the  term  *'  ecoooiivi^iied  nutrition."     PajiiQixiA  la»] 
universal  commiuglinj?  — that  is,  free  inter- croBsing.     But  what  can  free  int 
possibly  have  to  do  with  economy  of  mitrition — further  than  that  both  tbem 
dilTerent  principles  arc  often  associated  in  processses  of  degeoenition  ?    In 
fact,  these  two  principles,  even  when  thus  accidentally  associated,  are 
antitheses  of  one  another      For  Panmixia  canse^  degeneration  by  the  withdimi 
aa  old  furm  of  selection,  while  econoniised  nutrition  does  so  by  the  advent  of 
form  of  selection.     Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the   opinion  of  Wei«maoc,  who 
believe  that  the  dwindling'  etTects  of  economised  nutrition  in   the  *-  ^'> 
be  tninnmitted  to  the  race  a^  an  "acquired  character/'  alth*.  tbei 

quotations  it  would  appear  that  Jfr.   Spencer  understands  \h\  "•''A>xaA 

view  ef  tbe  manner  in  wbich  that  principle  acta.     For  otherwi.<«e.  hi^  i  *^f 

mann'a  soppt^sed  adoption  of  the  principle  as  set  forth  in  the  **  Princj i  i 

le  uointelligible. 
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Iritiou,  or  througla  any  of  the  other  *' factors"  to  which  Weis- 
allndes.  But  it  is  eqaally  clear  that  in  passing  this  criticism, 
jencer  shows  that  he  has  not  made  himself  so fficiently  acqaainted 
iie  matter.  If  he  had  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  mere  Cessa- 
■  Selection  cannot  count  for  mnch  as  a  cause  of  degeneration, 
irould  at  least  have  been  some  question  to  discuss.  But  there 
jaeation  to  discuss  when  it  is  stated  that  Cessation  of  Selection  ia 
}d  the  same  principle  as  Reversal  of  Selection  through  Economy 
itrition,  &c.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  any  one  could  make 
statement  who  understands  the  meaning  which  these  terms 
fcended  to  convey.  The  Cessation  of  Selection  (Panmixia)  is  in 
J  concerned  with  any  question  of  "advantage";  it  has  no 
ice  to  the  struggle  for  existence  or  survival  of  the  fittest ;  it  is 
a  negative  condition  to  the  process  of  degeneration  which 
from  the  absence  of  a  previously  active  cause  of  maintenance  ; 
Bimply  a  sloppaye  of  natural  selection — a  vAthdrawal  of  that 
tive  agency  which  had  heretofore  prevented  vtinus  variations 
aerting  their  influence  in  the  race.  The  Reversal  of  Selection, 
other  hand,  whether  due   to  the  Economy  of  Nutrition  or  to 

rer  cause,  is  entirely  concerned  with  the  question  of  '*  advan- 
it  has  exclusive  reference  to   the   struggle   for   existence  and 
^  I  of  the  fittest  j  it  is  a  positive  cause  of  degeneration ;  it  is  a 

r  TQinid  of  the  selective  process  from   actively  maintaining  to 

f  destroying  an  organ ;  it  is  a  change  from  eliminating  minits 

ons  to  elimiBating  pins  variations. 

laps  a  concrete  illustration  will  serve  to  show  the  distinction 

m  these  two  causes  of  degeneration  better  than  any  abstract 
nt*     Mr.  Spencer  alludes  to  the  degenerated  eyes  of  animals 

have  long  lived  in  dark  caves,  and  he  attributes  the  degenera- 
such  cases  to  the  inherited  effects  of  disuse.  Those  naturalists, 
r,  who  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  inherit- 

br  the  moat  part  explain  these  cases  by  the  Reversal  of  Selection 

|h  the  Economy  of  Nutrition. 

evident,  however,   that  the   totally  distinct  principle  of  the 

ion  of  Selection  must  in  all  these  cases  have  assisted  in  the  pro- 
■  degeneration.  But  how  are  we  to  ascertain  the  relative 
'  o£  these  two  co-operating  causes  ?  In  most  cases  it  is 
Ible  to  do  80  ;  but  there  happens  to  be  one  case  in  which 
not  impossible.  I  allude  to  thoee  stalk-eyed  cmstacea  men- 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  which  are  found  in  dark  caves,  and 
while  having  lost  their  eyes,  still  retain  the  relatively  large 
on  which  the  now  absent  e3'e8  mii&t  originally  have  been 
►d.      Clearly  the  Economy  of  Nutriti(m  ought  to  have  removed 

relatively  large  masses  of  tissue  at  least  as  quickly  as  the  rela- 

Amall  masses  which  used  to  constitute  the  eyes.     And,  no  less 

»  UOIL  2  L 
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clearly,  aa  soon  aa  the  eyes  had  degenerated  safficiently  to  pm«8t 
them  from  seeiog,  any  "  advantage "  which  their  destruction  ddij 
hare  conferred  (by  preventing  the  animals  from  seeking  light,  audi 
from  leaving  the  cave — which  may  have  been,  according  to 
Spencer,  an  additional  cauae  of  degeneration*)  must  have 
In  short,  there  is  no  way  of  understanding  how  the  Reversal  of 
could  have  removed  the  eyes  long  before  it  removed  the  eye-i 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  Cessation  of  Selection  is  likely  to  have  i 
80,  because,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  this  cause  of  degeiK 
must  act  more  rapidly  on  organs  of  great  complexity  than  it 
in  those  of  lesser  complexity,  even  though  they  happen  to 
greater  mass. 

Possibly,  however,  it  will  here  be  said — although  the  dist 
between  the  Cessation  and  the  Reversal  of  Selection,  is  now 
ciently  plain,  what  after  all,  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Granting  that 
are  two  causes,  and  not  one  cause,  still,  as  they  both  produc* 
same  effects,  why  be  so  punctilious  on  the  matter  of  their  se) 
Well,  the  answer  has  already  been  given  in  the  earlier  part 
paper.  For  we  have  seen  that  the  chief  evidence  adduced  by 
Ln  favour  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  was  the 
evidence  furnished  in  the  line  A.  Now  the  cogency  of  this  li 
©vidence  consisted,  as  we  have  likewise  seen,  in  its  effectually 
tog  the  Economy  of  Nutrition  as  a  possibly  disturbing  canae, 
that  in  our  domesticated  animals  this  principle  does  not  comt? 
operation.  Therefore,  all  the  evidence  of  degeneration  which 
obtained  as  having  occurred  in  the  relatively  disused  parts  of 
domesticated  animals,  was  available  as  so  much  proof  of  the 
effects  of  disuse,  which  it  would  not  have  been  had  the 
Selection,  through  the  Economy  of  Nutrition  or  any  other 
been  present.  Such,  then,  was  the  expressed  reason  why 
chose  domesticated  animals  for  the  purposes  of  this  research 
we  have  further  seen  that  the  Cessation  of  Selection  is  not 
in  the  case  of  domesticated  animals,  any  more  than  it  is  m 
wild  animals ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  Darwin  a  eridenetl 
the  line  A  is  as  much  vitiated  by  this  fact  as  it  would  have 
had  he  chosen  any  other  set  of  animals  where  the  Reversal  of 
tion  had  been  operative.  Consequently,  we  may  now  see  that 
failing  to  distinguish  between  these  two  causes  of  degeneration, 
Spencer  ia  but  playing  info  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  Fc 
certain  that  the  two  causes  in  question  are  separable  caasee,  and^ 
one  of  them  has  been  at  work  in  our  domesticated  animala, 
the  only  way  in  which  "Neo-Lamarckians  "  can  hope  to  rel 

*  This   Biiggcstion  wa.-^  originally  duo  to  Professor  Ljtmkester.  who 
Ao/wre  (February  'J 3,  p.   381*)  comptainiiijjf  that   Mr.  Speticcr  haul  not 
Mr.  Spencer,  however,  does  allude  to  it,  and  ia  a  favoarable  innnQer,  aJtL 
not  meatioji  its  authorship.    See  CoNTEiirojjARY  Review,  FebruaxT  ISSiT 
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's   evidence  in  the  line  A  ia>  not  by  denying  Panmizia  as  a 

{aiid  independent  cause  of  degeneration,  but  by  addiicing  argu- 

to  prove  that  it  is  not  a    sufficiently  potent  cause  to    have 

iced  aU  the  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  degeneration  which  has  taken 

in  the  relatively   disused  organs  of  our  domesticated  animals. 

It  is  in   the  hope   that  Mr.  Spencer  may   ba  induced  to  apply 

rerful  mi  ad  to  an  analysis  of  this  question  that  I  have  ventured 

»w  the   futility  of  his  merely   attempting   to  identify  the  new 

of  Panmixia  with    the  old   doctrine  of    the    Economy    of 

ion.* 

B. — General  CoNsinBRATioKS. 

satisfactory  to  pass  from  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment  of  the  line 

lence  A  to  his  treatment  of  the  line  of  evidence  B.      For  more 

ly  other  writer,  he  has  brought  valid  arguments  to  bear  in  this 

-the  line  of  general  reasoning.      And,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 

it  of  the  arguments  which  he  has  brought  are  those  whicii   he 

►r  develops  in  his  present  paper — namely  (1),  the  argument  from 

iptAtiun ;  and  (2)  the  argument  from  what  may  be  called  selec- 

lue.      On  the  present  occasion  he  advances  a   third  argument, 

may  be  termed  the  argument  from  the  influence  on  progeny  of 

LOUS  sire.     I  will  consider  these  three  arguments  separately. 

(1)   Co-adaptaiion, 

ive  nothing  further  to  supply  touching  this  argument.     For 
, years   I   have  followed  Mr.  Spencer  in   representing  it  as  an 
igly   cogent  argument   a<^ainst  Weismann.   Wallace,   and  all 
•winians^   who   regard  Natural  Selection  as   '*  the  exclusive 
of  modification/'      As  long  ago  as  1888,  Weismann  promised 

abovp  was  written  befora  the  appeamnce  of  Mr.  Pponcer's  RfcoTir!  article  in 

rch   issue  of  this  Review.     No  l>etter  proof    of    what  I  have  said    coiikl   be 

LD  that  which  is  supplied  bv  the  foUowiag  extract  from  his  second  article. 

of  Panmixia  he  says: — *'  Even  if  that  hypothesis  had  been  tenable,  it  wonkl 

iD&pplicable  to  these 'cases  (>.'!'.,  Dafwio's  cases  of  ^apposed  ofie-inlieritaQce:! 

rabbits,  Ace) ;  since  in  domesticated  animals,  artificially  fed,  often  over- fed, 

fsed  advantage  from  economy  cannot  be  shown  to  tell,  and  Bince  in  these 

are  not  naturally  selected  during  the  strtij^gle  for  life  in  which  cer- 

re  advantagooos,'*     Of   course  Mr  Hpencer  is  ln?re,  uh    u-<uqI,   identifying 

>n  of  fjelection  with  the  Economy  of  Nutrition.     And  the   point  it*  that, 

thij*  identification,  he  hita  npon  exactly  the  two  facta  which  render  futile  all 

>.Hed  ev  iden.ce  of  nse-inheritance  which  has  been   derived   from  the  case  of 

icai<>d'  animals,  and   actually   chooses   these   two    facts   as  supportn  of  such 

If  the  Cessation  of  Selection  were  merely  another  name  for  the  Economy 

ly  as  he  supposes,  he  would  have  been  using  a  valid  argument  by  pointing 

Cft  both  of  such  economy  and  of  Natural  Selection  as  proof  of  use-inheri- 

lesticated  animals— such,  indeed,  being  the  considerations  which  induced 

ito  choose  these  animals  for  bis  researches.     But  just  as  we  Imve  seen  that, 

ting  the  independent  cause  of  degeneration  which  we  have  in  Panmixia, 

urhes  in   this  direction  were  rendered   nugatory;  so  we   may  now  see 

jneoce  of  the  same  oversight,  Mr.  Spencer  is  playing  the  part  of  Balak  ; 

^rliicb   he  invokei  to  curse  the  hosts  of  Weismann  haTe  ended  by  blessing 

c*gether. 
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Eunple,  Mr.  Spencer  adduces  the  vestigial  eje  of  the  Proteus 
where  Natural  Selection,  acting  through  the  Economy  of 
,  cannot  have  reduced  the  eye  to  the  very  minute  proportions 
low  presents.  He  supposes,  indeed,  that  he  is  thus  criti- 
I  theory  of  Panmixia ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  what  we  have 
ten  under  A,  that  he  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  Pro- 
dsmann  points  to  the  degenerated  eye  of  the  Proteus  as  a 
nple  of  the  disappearance  of  a  complex  and  useless  structure 
xia ;  and  so  it  is.  But  Mr.  Spencer  confounds  Panmixia 
Economy  of  Nutrition,  and  therefore  his  argument,  while 
ily  valid  as  against  attributing  any  such  large  amount  of 
ion  to  the  latter  cause,  is  without  relevancy  as  against  any 
ikttributes  it  to  the  former  cause.  Apart  from  this  mis- 
ding,  however,  Mr.  Spencer's  illustration  is  a  good  one. 
hows  that  if  we  were  to  attribute  the  degeneration  of  the 
to  the  presence  of  Natural  Selection,  acting  through  the 
of  Nutrition,  we  should  have  to  believe  that  every  stage  of 
oration  must  have  been  of  selection- value— i.e.,  must  have 
nfficient  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  have 
d  survival  through  the  amount  of  nutrition  thus  saved, 
itimating  the  proportion  between  the  mass  of  the  original 
at  of  the  whole  organism  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
id,  the  number  of  generations  through  which  the  de- 
3  process  must,  at  the  most  moderate  computation,  have 
\g  on,  Mr.  Spencer  is  able  to  show  that  the  proportional 
>f  nutriment  saved  in  each  generation  must  have  been 
lal.  Hence,  it  would  be  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
it  could  have  had  any  selection- value.* 
pencer  gives  another  case  in  fortification  of  the  argument 
3tion-value.  This  is  the  different  degrees  of  tactual  sen- 
presented  by  different  parts  of  the  human  skin,  as  shown  by 
well-known  investigations.  Here  the  point  is,  that  there 
constant  relationship  to  be  observed  between  the  degree  of 

ae  thing  may  be  shown  by  another,  a  simpler,  and  a  less  uncertain  method 

ktion,  as  I  showed  in  one  of  my  Nature  articles  on  the   '*  Cessation  of 

'*  Take  the  original  maaa  of  a  now  obsolescent  organ  in  relation  to  that  of 

rganism  of  which  it  then  formed  a  part  as  1  :  100 AVe  may  assume 

;he  mass  of  the  useless  organ  stood  to  that  of  its  entire  organism  in  this 
GO,  Natural  Selection  was  strongly  reversed  with  respect  to  the  oi^;an.  But 
ttio  fell  to  1  :  1000,  the  activity  of  such  reversal  must  have  become  con- 
»s  than  one-tenth  of  its  original  potency,  even  if  it  still  continued  to 
r  influence  at  all.  For  we  must  remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Selection  can  only  act  so  long  as  the  presence  of  a  diminishing  organ  con- 
»  so  injurious  that  variations  in  size  are  matters  of  life  and  death  in  the 
existence  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Natural  Selection  in  the  case  of 
ling  organ  does  not  refer  to  the  full  presence  or  the  total  absence  of  the 
only  to  .such  variations  in  its  mass  as  any  given  generation  may  supply. 
ces.s  of  reduction  does  not  end  at  1 :  1000.  It  goes  on  to  1  :  10,000,  and 
1 :  100,000.  Consequently,  however  great  our  faith  in  natural  selection 
»int  must  eventually  come  for  all  of  us,  at  which  we  can  no  longer  believe 
iction  of  an  obsolescent  organ  is  due  to  reversed  selection." 
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tactoal  discrimination  exhibited  by  any  particalar  area  of 
and  the  frequency  with  which  that  area  is  touched  by  the 
Yet  the  moat  ardent  ultra-Darwinian  will  hardly  maintain  ihsX  tM 
relationship  can  be  ascribed  to  Natural  Selection^  for  it  is  incrediMi 
that  the  life  of  any  man — or  of  any  ape — was  ever  preserred  bjii 
having  a  slightly  higher  degree  of  tactual  discrimination  on  his  dwri 
than  he  has  on  his  back.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Spencer  hasprovd 
by  experinietits  on  the  finger-tips  of  blind  persons,  and  also  on  tliM 
of  type-compositorBj  that  special  practice  in  the  way  of  tonci  en 
siderahly  increases  the  delicacy  of  tonch-pereeption.  Henc€»,  ontk 
theory  of  nse-inheritance  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  relationsiiip  ii 
question.  Moreover,  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  of  all  parts  of  lh| 
body  is  most  sensitive  Uy  touch,  is  likewise  of  all  parts  of  the  n 
most  constantly  employed  in  tactile  exploration — /.r .,  of  tlie  intenorl 
the  mouth. 

Suchy  in  brief,  is  Mr.  Spencer's  new  illustration  of  the  geoflfl 
argument  from  selection* value.  The  illustration,  however,  ymm 
two  oversights.  In  the  first  place,  and  with  regard  to  the  tongil 
although  it  is  true  that  in  our  own  species  there  is  no  utiliudu 
reason  for  the  tip  of  this  organ  presenting  so  high  a  degTM  ^ 
sensitiveness  to  touch,  is  it  so  evident  that  there  is  no  such  reason i 
the  case  of  our  immediate  ancestrj'  ?  The  Quadmmana  emplov  A 
tips  of  their  tongues  for  purposes  of  tactual  examinatioD  quit*  i 
much  as — or  even  more  than — they  do  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  Al 
we  may  observe  a  survival  of  this  habit  in  our  own  infants,  The» 
fore  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  case  to  choose  i| 
an  instance  of  the  argument  from  survival- value.  Weismann  ni| 
reasonably  enough  reply  that  great  sensitiveness  to  touch  by  the  l| 
of  the  tongue  probably  />?  of  Burvi^al- value  in  the  vast  majority  of  tfc^ 
Primates,  I 

But  how  about  the  relationship  between  sensitiveness  to  touch 
frequency  of  touch  by  the  hands  over  all  other  parts  of  the 
Well,  this  undoubtedly  appears  at  first  sight  an  excellent  case  to 
chosen   as  showing   "  the  inadequacy  of  Natural  Selection*'  to 
adaptations   of    such   low   degrees  of  value  ;  but,  unfortnnatelfj 
very  point  which    most  stands  to  be  proved  is  tacitly  asanmtii* 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  relationship  in  question  is  ooof 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  an  hereditary  characteristio  rf ' 
species,  and   not  merely  a  result  of   individual    expeiience  itt 
particular  case.      In  fact  Mr.  Spencer's  own  experimenta  indicate' 
much.      Interesting  as  these  are  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,! 
the  relation  that  he  adduces  them  they  prove  too  much. 

I  make  the  above  comments  because  I  have  no  doubt  tnst  ii 
followers  of  Weismann  will  have  already  perceived  these  orcfQ^ 
and  because  I  desire  on  this  account  to  observe  that  we  ought  Bfi^^ 
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ide  against  the  argument  from  selection -value  merely  because 
p  particular  illustration  of  it  begs  tbe  question  in  debate.  More- 
cr,  I  desire  to  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Spencer  could  prove  by  experi- 
ant  that  all  Weber's  results  hold  in  the  case  of  a  human  being  who 
been  bom  without  arms,  he  would  overcome  the  objection  which 
isent  inralidates  his  illustration.  Indeed,  the  case  would  then 
le  so  important  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  investigated 
»me  physiologist  of  recognised  competency. 


(3)  Inflnenct  on  Progeny  of  a  Previous  ^SiV-c. 

tis  is  the  last  of  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Spencer  advances 
the  position  of  Professor  Weismann.  Alluding  to  the  case 
I  Lord  Morton's  mare,  he  represents  that  the  phenomenon  which  it 
wres  so  well  to  illustrate — ^viz.,  the  in£aence  of  a  previous  siro  on 
Me  progeny  of  another  by  the  same  dam — is  hopelessly  at  variance 
ith  the  theory  of  Germ-plasm.  I  cannot  quite  gather  the  explana- 
Km  which  he  would  give  of  this  phenomenon,  further  than  that  in 
wae  way  or  another  it  betokens  an  immediate  influence  of  the 
geditary  material  of  the  male  on  the  body-tissues  ("  soraatic  cells  ") 
female.  And  this  is  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  phenomenon 
le  Lamarckians  in  general.  Yet,  if  we  consider  all  that  such  an 
mation  involves,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  highly  complex  expla- 
for  it  involves  the  following  chain  of  hypotheses :— The  first 
ion  affects  many,  if  not  all,  the  somatic  tissues  of  the 
ir  by  the  germinal  matter  of  the  father  ;  these  tissues,  in  their 
re-act  on  the  maturing  ova ;  this  action  and  reaction  is  such 
when  one  of  the  ova  is  afterwards  fertilised  by  a  diilerent  sire, 
a  resulting  ofTbprkig  more  or  less  resembles  the  preceding  sire. 
iiortunately,  neither  Weismann  himself  nor  any  of  his  followers, 
£w  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  published  an  opiuion  on  the  subject ; 
h  I  imagine  that  his  answer  would  be  three-fold.  First,  he  may 
^pioti  the  fact.  Secondly,  even  admitting  the  fact,  he  may  say  it 
Bach  more  easy  to  explain  it  by  supposing  that  the  Germ-plasm 
le  first  sire  has  in  some  way  or  another  become  partly  commingled 
that  of  the  immature  ova,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  mature 
rhich  it  actually  fertilises ;  and  if  so,  it  would  naturally  assert 
luence  in  the  progeny  of  a  subsequent  sire.  Millions  of 
latossoa  must  have  been  playing  around  the  ovaries  after  the  first 
>n,  and  only  one  of  them  was  needed  to  fertilise  the  mature 
ItUL  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  others 
looeeded  in  penetrating  any  of  the  immature  ova,  while  these  were 
JU  embedded  in  the  substance  of  their  ovaries.  It  may  be  that  the 
b  of  **  ids  '*  is  not  commensurate  with  that  of  their  containing 
eriDatozoa.      After  the  latter  have  perished  and  disintegrated,  their 
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ids  may  eecape  in  tbouean^s  of  millions,  bathing  in  a 
state  the  whole  surfaces  of  both  ovaries.  And,  if  bo,  it  is  conoeiftUfr 
that  wln^n  subsequent  ova  niatore^ — iV\,  come  to  the  eurfaoe  of  tlieir 
ovaries  and  rapture  their  follicles — ^theae  dormant  ids  adhere  tt* 
their  porous  walls,  through  which  they  may  pass.  This 
not  seem  a  very  probable  explanation  ;  but»  at  any  rate,  it 
less  improbable  one  than  that  on  which  the  Neo-Lamarckians 
found  an  argument  against  the  continuity  of  Germ-plasm.     For,- 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  literally  inconceivable  that  this  Neo-Lami 
explanation  can  be  the  true  one  ?      Can  it  be  seriously  contemi 
that  there   is   any  such  mechanism   as  the   explanation  mast 
assume  ?     If  it  is  difficult  to  accept  such  a  machinery  as  is  60{ 
by  the  theory  of  Pangenesis,  whereby  every  cell  in  the  body 
**  gemmules,"  which  are  the  carriers  of  heredity  from  their 
tissues   to   the    germinal    elements,    what  are  we   to  say  of 
machinery  as  the  following :— A  machinery  which  distributes 
the  body  of  a  female  gemmules  from  the  disintegrated  sperm! 
of  her  mate  ;   which  diatributes  them  Hikxtictlij^  so  that  they  ahiU 
eventually  lodge  in  those  tissue-cells  of  the  female  which  coi 
part  for  part,  with  the  tissue-cells  of  the  male  from  which  they 
originally  derived,  which  then  insures  that  when  a  gemmule  hafl 
reached  its   appropriate  cell   in  the   female  body,  it  will  the 
modify  the  pre-existing  gemmules  in  that  cell,  so  that  when  the 
shed    and    go    to   form    the  germinal  contentis  of  future  otau 
endow  the  latter  with  the  hereditary  qualities  of  the  male  in  que 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  whole  case  up 
date.     But  I  think  it  may  be  apposite  now  to  publish  the  main 
of  an  inquiry  on  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  the  lost  three 

First  as  to  the  facts.      The  investigations  have  been  pr 
three  different  lines  :   (1)  I  raised  discussions  on  the  subject 
principal  breeders  and  fanciers'  journals  of  this  coontryj  and 
America.     (2j  I  entered  into  private  correspondence  with  cant 
of   the   largest   experience,    and  also  with  professional  and 
breeders,  fanciers,  &c.,   who  addressed   me   directly  on   the  sol 
(3)  I  started  experiments  with  the  varieties  which  these  ioq< 
indicated  as  most  likely  to  yield  positive  results.      At  present 
need  be  said  with  regard  to  these  experiments,  because  they 
sufficiently  matured.      But  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  general 
of  the  correspondence. 

The  principal  result   is  to  show  that  the  phenomenon  is  of 
less  frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed.     Indeed,  it 
rare  that  I  doubt  whether  it  takes  place  in  more  than  oneortw*] 
cent,  of  cases.      I  must  add,  however,  that  nearly  all  my  professo 
correspondents  would  deem  this  an  absurdly  low  estimate*    ^ 
them  are  quite  persuaded  that  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  ^^ 
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"Regard  it  ag  a  general  rule,  while  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to 
point  of  always  putting  a  mare,  a  bitch,  &c,,  to  a  good 
pee  male  in  her  first  season,  bo  that  her  subsequent  progenies 
le  benefited  by  bis  inlloenc6>  even  though  they  be  engendered 
ferior  sires.  But  I  am  certain  that  these  estimates  must  be 
discounted  in  view  of  merely  accidental  resemblances,  and 
Dore  on  account  of  the  prevalent  belief  upon  the  subject,  which, 

unqaestioningly  entertainedj  prevents  anything  like  a  critical 
te  being  formed. 

It  that  the  phenomenon  does  occur  in  some  small  percentage  of 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt^ — as  a  result,  I  mean»  of 
ling  the  hundreds  of  cases  which  have  now  been  submitted  to 
specially  with  regard  to  dogs.  One  thoroughly  well  observed 
teCQrring  among  pedigree  animals  is  worth  any  number  of  slip- 
Btatements,  when  precedent  belief,  inefficient  isolationj  exagge- 

of  memory,  and  so  forth,  have  to  be  allowed  for.  On  the 
it  occasion  space  does  not  admit  of  giving  SQch  special  instances, 
lust  ask  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  my  evidence  is  enough 
^e  the  fact  of  a  previous  sire  agserting  his  influence  on  a  sub- 

t  progeny,  although    this  fact   is   one  of   comparatively    rare 

fence.      It  may  be  added  that  I  have   failed  to  find  any  good 

ice  of  its  ever  occurring  at  all  in  the  case  of  man.      For  although 

)  met  with  an  alleged  instance  of  a  white  woman,  who,  after 

f  borne  children  to  a  negro  husband,  had  a  second  family  to  a 

one,  in  which  some  negro  characteristics  appeared,  I  have  not 

able  to  meet  with  any  corroboration  of  this  instance.      I  have 

inquiries  among  medical  men  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 

in  the  days  of  slavery  it  was  frequt'otly  the  custom  that  young 

ses  should  bear  their  first  children  to  their  masters,  and  their 
quent  children  to  negro  husbands ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
observed,  according  to  my  correspondents,  that  these  subsequent 
len  were  other  than  pure  negroes.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  but  a  reciprocal  case ;  and 
nay  have  made  a  difference.  If  any  reader  should  happen  to 
of  another  instance  where  a  negro  was  the  first  husband,  I  hope 
ill  inform  me  as  to  the  result. 

has  hitherto  puzzled  me  why  the  phenomenon  in  question,  since 
Des  certainly  occur  in  some  cases,  should  occur  so  rarely  as  the 
&  inquiries  prove.  But  I  think  that  Mr.  Spencer's  suggestion  on 
point  is  a  valuable  one,  as  it  seems  to  present  an  excellent 
iiae  of  solving  the  puzzle. 
biia  suggestion,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  that  when  the  first  sire 

ft  relatively  stable  and  also  of  a   markedly  different  ancestral 

from  the  dam — c.fj,^  of  a  different  species,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
tons  mare— there  will  be  most  likelihood  of  his  impressing  his 
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ancestral  characters  on  the  progeny  of  the  second  sire.*  And,  is  h^ 
remarks,  it  would  indeed  be  on  extraordinary  coincidence  if  both  tiw 
well-authenticated  cases  given  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  Catalagw 
shonld  have  conformed  to  his  explanation  by  mere  accident.  Towliicii 
I  may  add  that  the  supposition  of  such  an  accidental  oob^ideno- 
would  seem  to  be  virtually  excluded  by  the  recent  occurrence  of  yet 
a  third  case  of  exactly  the  same  kind.  This  took  place  in  the  Zo^ 
logical  Gardens,  where  a  wild  ass  of  one  species  was  the  preTioaaiin 
to  a  foal  bom  of  another  species :  the  subsequent  sire  was  of 
same  species  as  the  mother,  and  his  foal,  born  a  few  months 
presented  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to  the  other  species.  A 
account  of  the  particulars  is  given  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier  in  the  FitU  f» 
December  14,1892, 

So  much,  then,  for  the  facts.  As  regards  their  interpret,; 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  one  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  giieo 
by  Weismami  is  less  difficult  of  acceptance  than  the  one  whidi  il 
given  by  the  Lamarckians,  as  we  have  seen  above.  But  it  alsoieew 
to  me  that  the  latter  explanation  is  not  the  only  one  available  un^er 
the  Lamarckian  hypothesis.  For,  even  under  this  hypothefiis,  tiifl» 
is  no  need  to  assume  that  the  iuEuence  of  the  first  sire  is  exerted  on 
all  the  somatic  tissues  of  the  mother,  and  that  these  again  reflect  tiii 
influence  on  the  ovum  which  is  afterwards  fertilised  by  the  •eoood 
A  mechanism  that  could  effect  all  this  may  well  be  deeod 


sure. 


iiupossible.  But  a  much  simpler  explanation  can  be  furnished  W 
the  Neo- Lamarckians,  on  lines  similar  to  those  upon  which  I  hii» 
supposed  that  Weismann's  explanation  would  run.  For,  on  thair 
common  supposition  that  the  substance  of  heredity  is  partical&te»  il 
matters  not  in  the  present  connectibn  whether  we  suppoee  the 
to  be  ids  or  gemmules.  Indeed,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with 
hypothetical  endowments  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former,  that 
should  be  capable  of  penetrating  the  coats  of  an  ovum,  if  they 
survive  the  disiotegratton  of  their  containing  spermatosBOon.  Ni 
theless,  thus  far  it  doe^  not  seem  to  me  that  any  theory  belomgii 
the  family  of  Pangenesis  can  gain  any  advantage  over  the 
Germ -plasm,  by  appealing  to  the  fact  of  a  previous  aire  8001^ 
affecting  the  progeny  of  a  subsequent  one.  The  case,  howev( 
widely  different  if  we  turn  from  animals  to  plants,  thus. 

The    advantage    which    any  tht^ory  of   gemmules  seeks   to 
over  the  theory  of  Germ -plasm  by  an  appeal  to  the  fact  in  qu( 
consists    in    supposing    that    the  influence  of    the    previous 
exercised  in  the  first  instance  on  the  somatic  cells  of  the  female, 
this  would  prove  that  the  germinal  elements  of  the  male  are 
of    communicating    their    hereditary  qualitie?,  not    only  by 

"  Read^Ts  who   may  lmpi«*n   to  ho  accjuaintpti  with  Dl»  Vrie's  impon^ni 
*'Herediry'*  will  [i*'reeive  liovv  well  llji.>  sugg<'s*tiorj  fits  in  with  luft  loaiificit 
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ith  the  germinal  elements  of  the  female  (as  in  ordinary  fertilisation) 
Dt  also  by  direct  contact  with  the  general  tissues  of  the  female, 
k  this  again  would  prove  that  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the 
fcry  of  Germ-piaara  is  erroneous — i,f,,  the  postulate  of  the  continuity 
t  germ-plasm ,  or  of  its  perpetual  restriction  to  a  "  sphere  *'  of  its 
tiL  This,  aa  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
tbject  will  at  once  perceive,  would  be  a  serioas  blow  to  the  whole 
reismannian  system.  But,  as  we  have  seen»  the  current  Lamarckian 
wrpretation  of  the  fact  in  question  involves  the  supposition  of  a 
5»iological  machinery  so  inconceivably  complex  that  instead  of 
nring  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  gemraules  for  of  physiological 
its)  it  would  go  to  render  that  theory  incredible,* 
If,  however,  we  turn  to  plants,  we  find  a  considerable  number  of 
tts  which  anqaestionably  demonstrate  the  only  point  which  this 
terpretation  has  been  adduced  to  suggest.  For  these  facts  show 
st,  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  germinal  matter  of  pollen-grains  is 
pable  of  asserting  its  int^uence  beyond  the  ovules  to  the  somatic 
waes  of  the  ovary,  and  even  to  the  flower-stalk  of  the  mother  plant, 
lere,  then,  we  have  simple  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  material 
I  heredity  exercising  a  direct  influence  on  somatic  tissues.  How 
ill  well-known  fact  is  to  be  met  by  the  theory  of  Germ-plasm  is  a 
iou  which  does  not  seem  to  have  thus  far  engaged  the  attention 
frofeasor  Weismann,  or  of  any  of  his  followers.  For  particulars 
ling  this  phenomenon,  so  highly  important  in  its  relation  to  the 
of  Germ-plasra,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  eleventh 
)T  of  Darwin  8  Avork  on  the  "  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants 
Domestication." 

laily,  in  his  concluding  paragraph,  Mr.  Spencer  gives  us  a  brief 

Kment  of  what  he  regards  as  the   logical  standing  of  the  issue 

the   Neo- Darwinians  and  the   Neo-Lamarckians.      He  says 

the  onus  lies  with  the  former  to    disprove   the    inheritance    of 

characters ;  and  he  complains  that  the  days  indeed  are  evil 

alrt^ady  indicatefl,  I  cannot  gather  from  liia  reruark.«i  on  tbe  subject  which,  if 

f{  th*»fi}teniative  int«Tprt?tation8  of  the   phenomena  tliat  wp  aj-e  cor^sidering  Mr. 

-.     From  the  following  sentenced  it  would  appear  that  he  assigtu?  yet  a 

-itioD,  and  this  as  the  only  possible  otiD.     For  he   says  of  these  piieco* 

—  '  that  while  the  reproductive  cells  multiply  und  arratige  theiDselves 

>^  til'  of  the  embryo,  some  of  their  Lferm-pla^^ra  passes  into  the  mass  of 

If  jr  r,  I,  Muting  the  jarental  body,  and  becomeit  a  t>ermanent  cotnponent  of 

'  r,  t he V  necessitate  the  inference  that  this  iotroduced  germ-pliiiini.  every- 

used,  is  some  of  it  included  in  the  reproductive  cells  subsequently  formed  " 

fiiMi'ORAJiY  Revtkw,  March,  p.  4o2).     This  ap|>ears  to  mean  that  theiDlIuence  of 

i>ui»  sire  can    only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  developing    embryo 

lle.H  the  somatic  tissues  of  its  raotlier  with  hereditary  material   derived  fromitM 

Jill*!   that  the  maternal  ti»<uea  afterwards   retlect  some  of  ihiri  muterial  (or  its 

>)  to  the  .-^till  unripe  ovarian  ova.     If  this  be  the  hypothois  intended,  it  seems 

lore  complex  than  any  of  the  three  which  1  have  suggested.     Bat,  be  thin  as  it 

«>  certiiinly  cannot  agree  thAt  such  an  hypothesis  is  "  prove<l  "  by  the  facts,  or 

"the   latter  ** necessitate "  the  inference  as  to  its  being   aome    of  Ihe    euibrjp't 

fjpiMl  mailer  wrhicb  enters  the  unripe  ova. 
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when  "  a  Riglit  Honourable  lectnrer  represents  the  inheritai 
acquired  characters  as  an  exploded  doctrine."  Presumably 
allusion  is  to  Mr.  Bftllbur.  But,  if  so,  it  Beema  to  me  unfortoiate, 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  no  one  at  the  present  dme  more 
capable  of  taking  an  accurately  lo^oal  view  of  this  whole  subject; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  his  rectorial  address,  it  did  not  by  m 
means  indicate  that  he  regarded  the  fjuestion  as  closed.  However, 
letting  this  pass,  if  Mr.  Spencer  had  said  that  the  onus  lies  as  Tniid_ 
with  the  school  of  Weismann  to  disprove  the  inheritance  of  acqi 
character  as  it  does  with  the  school  of  Darwin  to  prove  such  inherit 
his  statement  would  have  been  less  open  to  challenge.  Bat 
statement  as  it  stands  can  scarcely  be  j  ustified.  For  it  is  df 
exclusive  of  the  question  touching  the  amount  and  quality  of 
which  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  transmission  of 
oharactera.  The  statement  expressly  refers  to  the  antecedent 
of  this  doctrine  (the  question  of  actual  evidence  in  its  favour  bdflg 
postponed  to  a  subsequent  paragraph),  and  therefore  it  is  open  to  tk, 
following  retort.  We  all  agree  that  Natural  Selection  is  a  true  i 
of  adaptive  modification  in  species,  while  we  do  not  all  ^[ree 
such  is  the  case  with  the  8o-called  Lamarckian  Factors ;  hence  il 
for  those  who  believe  in  those  factors  to  give  reasons  for  the  fi 
that  is  in  them.  What,  then,  is  the  true  logicid  standing  of 
issue  as  a  whole  ?     It  would  appear  to  be  as  follows  : 

All  Neo-Darwinians  will  doubtless  agree  with  Professor  Lanb 
who  founds  their  case  upon  the  principle  of  parsimony — Enik 
sunt  muUipliattida  prwter  Mccmitafeni,  We  may  not  needle 
multiply  hypothetical  causes  in  our  explanations  of  given  rcsaitif] 
Natural  Selection  is  a  known  cause  of  adaptive  modification  in  sptcie^: 
the  Lamarckian  Factors  are  but  hypothetica!  causes ;  beside-,  fkj 
are  not  necessary ;  therefore,  away  with  them. 

To   this  the  Neo-Lamarckians   may  legitimately  answer :  True, 
may  not   needlessly  multiply  hypothetical  causes;   but  onr  poaitioBisj 
that  the   causes   in   question  are  neither  hypothetically  adduced  ntf  j 
needlessly  entertained »     On   the  contrary,  we  believe  that  there  is 
large  body  of  evidence  in  proof  of  their  occurrence  ;  and  we  fi; 
believe  that,  but  for  their  occurrence,  the  process  of  organic  evolutiii 
could  never  have  been  what  it   has  been.      Our  adversaries  seem 
forget  that  the   question  in  debate  is  the   very  question  which 
quietly  beg,  viz.,  as  to  whether   Lamarckian    doctrines   are  void 
evidence  and  unnecessary,  or  suBtained  by  facts  and  indispens&hle. 

So  far  it  is  evident  that  the  Neo-Lamarckians  have  the  best  of^ 
argumtint.     Indeed  it  cannot  be  said  that  so  far  their  opponents 
advancing  any  argument  at  all.      When  Darwin  himself  so  em] 
cally  held  that  the  Lamarckian  Factors  are  not  only  well  snbstant 
by  evidence,  but  are  also  necessary  as  supplementa  to  Naturtil  SelecdoBi 
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9  onus  Ib  clearly  as  much  on  the  side  of  Neo-Darwinians  to  show 
at  his  opinion  was  wrong,  as  it  is  on  the  side  of  his  followers  to 
ow  that  his  opinion  was  right. 

How,  then,  does  the  matter  stand  when  we  pass  from  these  merely 
iteoedent  grounds  of  logic,  to  the  real  battlefield  of  facts  ?  Here 
le  questions  are  three  in  number.  (1)  Do  we  meet  with  facts  in 
ganic  nature  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  Natural 
slection  ?  (2)  Are  any  of  these  facts  capable  of  being  explained  by 
le  theory  of  Use-inheritance  ?  And  (3),  Is  there  any  farther 
ddence  in  favour  of  this  theory  ?  The  answers  to  all  these  questions 
ust  be  provisionally  in  the  affirmative,  at  all  events,  antil  the  Neo- 
arwinians  shall  have  more  effectually  disposed  of  the  evidence 
ready  extant  in  the  lines  B  and  0,  especially^  in  my  judgment,  the 
direct  evidence  adducible  under  the  headings  1  and  2.  Indeed, 
le  facts  which  I  have  myself  collected  under  these  headings,  and 
bich  I  hope  soon  to  publish,  appear  to  me  in  themselves  sufficient 
prove  that  some  principle  of  adaptive  evolution ,  other  than  and 
ipplementary  to  Natural  Selection,  must  have  been  concerned  in  the 
reduction  of  organic  types.  Therefore,  even  if  Ijy  means  of  their 
5w  theory  of  heredity,  or  otherwise,  the  Neo-Darwinians  should 
rer  be  able  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  use-inheritance,  I  should 
9  driven  to  adopt  the  belief  of  Asa  Gray,  Nageli,  Yirchow,  and 
ot  a  few  other  naturalists — ^the  belief,  I  mean,  that  there  is  in 
Ature  some  hitherto  unknown  principle  of  adoptive  modification, 
rhich  is  at  present  almost  as  unsuspected  as  was  the  principle  of 
Natural  Selection  some  half-century  ago. 

George  John  Romanes. 
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FRAKCE  is  discrowned,  A  litfcl©  while  ago  it  was  her  privilej?! 
to  possess  two  of  those  encyclopaedic  minda  which  oontein  in 
themselves  the  whole  knowledge  of  their  time,  which  sum  op  all  iH 
tendencies,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  look  ont  npon  nature  ui 
history  from  an  elevation  which  enables  them  to  obtain  sometiiiiig 
like  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  universe.  Within  five  months  tlieae 
two  men,  so  nnlike  in  personal  character  and  in  the  qnalities  of  their 
work  and  thought  (and  therefore  all  the  more,  the  two  of  them,  u 
incarnation  of  the  diverse  aptitudes  of  their  race  and  coootry^^  thea 
two,  universally  recognised  as  the  moat  authentic  exponents  and  tte 
most  authoritative  teachers  of  the  generation  which  ilourished  beti;veea 
1850  and  1880,  have  been  taken  from  us  in  the  plenitude  of  tbdr 
powers,  M,  Kenan  in  October,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  and  M*  TaiMj 
in  March,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

I  will  not  indulge  in  the  easy  and  deceptive  pastime  of  drawing i] 
parallel    between   them,  nor  weary   the  reader  ??ith   a   catalo^ie  tf\ 
forced  and  illusory  likenesses  and  contrasts  in  order  to   pass  a  jo^ 
ment  on  their  relative  merits  as  idle  as  it  would  be  impertinent* 
will  only  point  out  in  passing  that  both  these  men — true  children 
our  democratic  modem   society — ^roae,  by  dint  of  their  own 
and  efforts,  from  a  position  of  hnmble  obscurity  to  fame  and  botioor; 
that  each  (like  so  many  of  the   great  writers   of  this  century 
Chateaubriand,  like  Victor  Hugo,  like  Lamartine)   lost   Lis  fu'. 
early  life,  and  was  brought  up  by  a  mother  whom  he  tenderly  kivtdMJ 
and  that,  apart  from  the   circumstances    which   drove    the  ot'    '        r 
bis  seminary  and  the  otlier  from  the  public  schools,  the  life  of  r 
unmarked  by  any  adventure  other  than  the  adventures  of  the  ir 
and  was  devoted  without  interruption  to  literary  or  profesaorial  l&i»uc» 
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Iriyj  the  simple  pleaaares  of  the  fireside  or  the  circle  of 
Each  took  science  for  his  miatresa,  and   scientific  truth   for 

and  aim ;  each  strove  to  hasten  the  time  when  a  scientific 
ion  of  the  universe  should  take  the  place  of  the  theological 
bn;  bat  while  M.  Taine  believed  it  possible,  without  ever 
jg  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  acqaired  and  demonstrable 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  definite  system,  M.  Renan  delighted 

with  the  visionary  glimpses  of  sentiment  and  reverie  into 
lain  of  the  uncertain,  the  unknown,  and  even  the  unknowable, 
)d  to  throw  fresh  doubt  apon  established  conclnsions,  and  to 
her  people  against  a  fallacious  intellectual  security.  More- 
e  action  of  Renan  had  something  contradictory  about  it*  He 
imed  by  thinkers  of  the  most  opposite  tendencies.  He  paved 
;  to  some  extent,  for  the  momentary  reaction  we  see  around 
ist  the  positive  and  scientific  temper  nf  recent  times.  In  his 
B  in  his  flights  of  fancy  and  of  hope,  he  seems  to  soar  above 
I  and  above  his  own  work.  M.  Taine  a  work,  on  the  other 
►Idle  more  limited  in  range,  has  a  solid  unity  and  a  rigid 
consistency ;  and  it  is  in  strict  relation  with  the  time  in 
le  lived,  at  once  acting  powerfully  upon  it,  and  giving  it  its 
izid  most  complete  expression. 

I 

^^ras  the  theorist  and  the  philosopher  of  that  scientific 
mt  which  in  France  was  the  successor  of  the  romantic  move- 

The  romantic  movement  itself — the  work  of  the  generation 
)-1850 — had  been  a  reaction  against  the  hollow,  conventional, 
irile  art  and  thought  of  the  age  which   preceded  it.     To  tlie 

and  rigid  rules  of  the  classical  school  of  the  decadence  ifc 
I  the  broad  principle  of  the  freedom  of  art ;  for  the  servile 
m  of  antiquity  it  substituted  the  discovery  of  new  fountains 
Iration  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  all  times  and 
is;  while  the  dull  uniformities  of  a  mechanical  style  gave 
\  the  varying  caprices  of  individual  taste,  and  the  narrowness 
\a»  aod  timid  ideology  to  the  broad  horizons  of  a  spiritual 
Ism  which  found  room  and  recognition  for  all  the  great 
|e  that  in  their  turn  have  swayed  and  captivated  the  minds  of 
|d  which  even  professed  to  reconcile  philosophy  with  religion, 
illiant  as  was  this  epoch  of   our  intellectual   history^  with  its 

genius  and  its  works  of  art — much  as  it  did  for  the  emanci- 
pf  taste  and  thought,  and  much  as  it  gave  to  both  art  and 
t%  of  life  and  colour  and  newness,  it  still  fell  short  of  fulfilling 
lea  it  had  inspired.  It  was  mistaken  in  asserting  as  a  basal 
b    of    art  that   liberty    which  is    only    one    of    its   essential 
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conditions.  With  its  saperficial  eclecticism,  its  conf  nsed  syncretism, 
it  was  lacking  in  unity  of  action^  in  definiteness  of  aim,  in  orguk 
principle.  It  bad  replaced  conventions  by  new  conveotions,  ih* 
antiquated  rhetoric  of  the  classic  writers  by  a  rhetoric  which  froo 
the  first  day  seemed  also  faded ;  it  had  fallen,  in  its  ton, 
into  vague  declamation  and  noisy  common-place ;  and  \t  hi 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  supposing  that  eHbrts  of  imagiDAtiol 
and  flights  of  fancy  could  take  the  place  of  serious  stndj  vA 
acquired  knowledge,  and  that  the  secret  things  of  histoiy  and  tW 
hmuan  heart  could  be  got  at  by  guess-work  and  delineated  witk  4^ 
clever  sweep  of  the  brash,  its  philosophy,  at  the  same  time, 
fallen  into  utter  helplessness,  while  obstinately  refnsing  tbe  freAl 
impulsion  of  the  spirit  of  research  which  was  even  then  creating ij 
new  science  of  nature  and  of  man,  and  re-laying  the  expei 
bases  of  psychology. 

The  generation  which  came  to  its  fall  age  about   1 850,  or 
acme  twenty  years  after,   white    it  retained  to  a   great   extent 
legacy  of  the  romantic  school — its  rejection  of  the  antiquated 
of  the  classicists  J  its  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  art,  and  its  hi 
for  life,  and  colour,  and  variety— nevertheless  took   a  very 
departure  of  its  own.     Instead  of  leaviug  an  open  field  for  the 
of  individual  sentiment  or  imagination,  and   allowing  every  01 
shape  for  himself  a  vague  and  purely  subjective  ideal,  it  held 
one  common  principle  of  life  and  art,  the  search  for  truth- 
not  as  an  abstract  intellectual  idea,  subjective  and   arbitrary, 
one  of  those  visions  of  the  imagination  which  people  dignify 
the  name  of  truths  but  truth  objective  and  demonstrable,  aoughl 
and  seixed  upon  in  the  concrete  reality,  that   is  to   say, 
truth.     This  tendency  of  the  time  was  so   general,   so  profooi 
truly    organic,    that   it  characterises,   consciously    or    nn« 
every   form    of    intellectual    prod  action-     We  note  its  pi 
less  in  the   paintings  of  Meissonier,  of  Millet,  of  Bastien 
and   the  open-air  painters  than  in  the  plays  of  Augier,  no  leas  lA 
poetry  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  or  Heredia,  or  Sully-Prudhomme 
the  historical  works  of  Eeuan  or  of  Fustel  de  CoulangeB,  00 
the  novels  of  Flaubert,  Zola,  or  Maupassant  than  in  the  writii 
philosophers  like  Taine  himself. 

The  movement     had    had    illustrious   precarsors  :   H^cault 
Stendhal,  Balzac,  Merimee,   8ainte-Beuve,  and  Angnste  Comte,] 
others  besides  these,  had  anticipated  it.      But  it  was   not  till 
1850  that  scientific  realism   became  the  organic  principle  of  in! 
tnal  life  in  France,      By  that  time  it  pervaded  everything.     AHktl 
poetry  and  in  the  plastic  arts  we  find  the  same  striving  after  Uick' 
cal  accuracy,  the  same  effort  to  come  to  closer  terms  with  natum 
adherd  more   strictly  to  the  historic  verity.      The   novelists,  whdl 
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describing  tlie  present  or  reanimating  the  past,  become 
ns  in  their  observation  of  life  and  manners,  and  exacting  in 
mand  for  positive  evidence.      Flaubert  employs    the  same 

in  depicting  the  manners  of  a  Norman  village  as  in  describ- 
e  of  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war  of  the  Mercenaries. 

analyses  the  characters  in  a  novel  with  the  precision  of  a 
»nal  psychologist ;  and  Zola  goes  the  length  of  introducing 
gy  and  pathology.  The  poetry  of  H6r6dia  and  Leconte  de 
steeped  in  erudition,  that  of  SuUy-Prudhomme  in  science  and 
by;  while  Copp^  is  a  hard  student  of  middle-class  and 
-class  manners.  The  historians  apply  themselves  with  an 
zcessive  conscientiousness  to  the  examination  of  documents 
dissection  of  details,  and  make  it  their  highest  ambition  to 
unerring  eye  for  a  text.     The  philosophers  turn  to  mathe- 

to  natural  history,  to  physiology,  to  supply  the  bases  of  a 
orous  psychology^  a  more  certain  and  rational  conception  of 
erse,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
dy  of  outward  truth  on  the  one  hand — the  attempt  at  a 
representation  of  the  visible  and  tangible  phenomena  of  life 
n  the  other,  the  search  for  the  underlying  truth,  for  the  play 
I  and  interaction  of  natural  causes  which  determine  these 
ma — ^this  ha&  been  the  twofold  aim  of  our  poets  and  painters 
ptors,  our  novelists  and  our  philosophers,  no  less  than  of  our 
icience ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  errors  into  which  modern  realism 
iyed  some  of  its  devotees,-  there  is  an  incontestable  grandeur 
unity  of  effort  bj^6,  of  inspiration.  It  was  the  glory  of  M. 
at  he,  above  all  other  men,  was  intimately  cognisant  of  the 
id  spirit  of  his  generation;  that  whether  as  philosopher, 
j  or  critic,  he  represented  it  with  unapproached  precision, 
adour,  and  potency ;  and  that  he  exerted  upon  it  a  profound 
If  we  discern  in  him,  nevertheless,  some  lingeriug  trace 
classic  spirit  of  which  he  was  the  life-long  antagonist ;  if  he 
38  mistakes  simplicity  and  clearness  for  an  evidence  of  truth  ; 
I  over-fond  of  absolute  formulaa,  and  of  logical  systematising ; 
sever  also  a  touch  of  romanticism  in  his  love  for  the  picturesque, 
lelight  in  exuberant  and  tumultuous  character ;  he  had,  never- 
;his  supreme  merit — that  he  loved  and  believed  in  truth  for 

sake,  that  he  trusted  to  its  beneficent  influence,  that  he 
i  with  sincere  and  disinterested  effort,  and  that  he  proved  to 
generation  how  the  passionate  pursuit  of  art  may  be  united 

austere  and  modest  service  of  science. 


ig  could  have  been  simpler  than  his  life.     Born  in  1828  at 
in  the  Department  of  the  Ardennes,  and  early  orphaned  of 
nn.  2  m 
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hh  father,  he  was  brought  up  by  a  brave  mother  in  a  straitnes  of 

circumstance  akin  to   poverty.      After  a  briJliant  course  of  study  ilj 

Paris,  he  was  entered  at  the  Ecole  Normale  at  the  age  of  twenty,  tid| 

fouDcl  himself  the  corapanion  of  a  number  of  raen  who  were  '   ^    ^ 

with  himself  to  make  their  mark  iii  literature — Weiss,  About, 

Gr^ard,  and  Fustel  de  Coulanges.     Among  these  he  soon  Jook  tm 

first  rank.      He  gave  proof  of  his  superiority  in  the  exam  In; ' 

his  degree  in   philosophy;  but,  at  the   same   time,  he    sho^^ 

independence   of   mind  in  his   treatment  of    the    received    tcU^M 

doctrines  that  the  examiners  rejected  him   on  the  ground  of  htsuM 

while  admitting  that  he  htid  taken  the  firat  place.      The  pc»liticiil™ 

religions  reaction  which  marked  the  opening  years  of  the  govemiPCfl 

of  Napoleon  III.  was  then  at  its  height;  and  the  young   UnivffilB 

suspected  of  a  leaning  to  independence,  was  subjected   to  p^ttyM 

seciitions  which  obliged  several  of  Taine's  most  distinguished  oooufl 

to  abandon   teaching  as   a   profession,    and   eeek    their   fortimes  ■ 

journalism.     Taine  himself ^  stigmatised  by  his  degree  examinatjoaj 

a   dangerous   character,  was  forbidden  the   entry  of  the  philosofl 

class-room,  and  sent  to  Besauvon  as  assistant  teacher  t<>  tbe  liil 

form.      He  resigned,  and  went  to  live  in   Paris  with   his  motht-r,  m 

earn    his  living   by   private    lessons.      Meanwhile    he   was  studjil 

medicine  and  natural  science,  and  acquiring  that   scientific  tniiiil 

which  ho  considered  indispensable  for  a  philosopher ;  and  by  1^1 

he  bad  passed  his  doctorat^^^eitres  with  a  treatise  on  La  Fontaine  a 

his   Fables.     The  next  year  he   published    his  "  Essay  on  Lity,^ 

1856    his    *' Travels    in   the  Pyrenees,*'  and    in    1856    his  "  FiflB 

Philosophers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century /*  fl 

The  success  of  his  books  was  instantaneous  and  phenomenat.  fl 

was    recognised    at     once    as     a    writer,    a    critic,    an    bistoniM 

thinker ;  the  Ecvuc   dcA   Deux   Mrmdes    and  the  Journal  ifei  JM 

sought     contributions    from    him,    and    he    showed     the     exteo^ 

his   knowledge    and   the    force   of    his  thought    by  applying  to  m 

most  various  literary  and  historical  subjects  the  philosophic  thfofl 

which  he  bad  already  completely  elaborated  in   his   two  first  mM 

These   articles,    in   which    his   talent   shows   itself    at    its    siipM 

its  most  sparkling,  its  most  seductive,  have  been  collected  and  fl 

liahed  in  the  two  volumes  of  **  Critical  and   Historical   Essays**  (H 

and  1SG5).      While  still   engaged    in   these   excursions  amovgill 

literatures  of  the  world — excursions  which   led   him   from  XeoofI 

and    Plato   to    Guizot    and    ^fichelet,    from   Marcus    AnrellBS  m 

Buddhism    to   the   Mormons   and  Jean    Reynaud,    from   ReflAafl 

Montaubau  to  Balzac,  and  from  Uacine  to  Jefferson — he  was  prepn 

a  great  work  in  which  he  was  to  apply  to   a   noble   literature  ifl 

noble  race  his  theory  of  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  citi 

tion   and   of    intellectual  production.      In     18G4    he     published 
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Y  of  English  Literature  "  in  foar  volumes.  This  is  his  most 
achievement,  and  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  French  literature, 
rth  his  position  was  unassailable.  Life  smiled  on  him ;  the 
»ened  its  arms  to  him.  His  friends  were  the  most  illustrious 
he  time  in  science,  art,  and  letters.  The  State  sought  to 
le  wrong  it  had  done  him  by  appointing  him  professor  at  the 
38  Beaux  Arts,  and  examiner  in  history  for  Sfc.  Cyr.  His 
S  a  little  later,  with  a  woman  of  superior  endowments, 
for  him  at  once  a  wider  life,  and  the  conditions  most 
le  to  the  expansion  of  his  affectionate  nature  and  the 
md  cheerful  pursuit  of  his  literary  labours.  His  lessons  on 
•ly  of  Art  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  seeking,  in  a  fresh 
3nt  of  human  activity,  a  new  demonstration  of  his  philosophical 
His  "  Travels  in  Italy  '*  (1868)  and  his  little  books  on  **  The 
by  of  Art,  in  Italy,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Greece,"  and 
eal  in  Art "  (afterwards  republished  in  tw6  volumes  under  the 
be  Philosophy  of  Art "),  displayed  all  the  resources  of  a  mind 
of  giving  the  most  varied  forms  and  applications  to  a  quite 
le  basis  of  doctrine.  In  "  Thomas  Graindorge  "  (1867),  the 
)  and  satirist  of  Parisian  society  scarcely  conceals  the  per- 
>f  the  philosopher  who  in  1870  lays  down  the  laws  of  thought 
o  volumes  on  "  The  Intelligence."  He  was  projecting  a  work 
Vill,  which  should  complete  the  exposition  of  his  philosophy, 
>  war  of  1870  broke  out,  and  was  followed  immediately  by  th& 
e.  Taine  was  profoundly  affected  by  these  events.  The  develop- 
the  political  and  social  situation  in  France,  and  its  relation 
>ast  and  the  future,  seemed  to  him  the  gravest  and  most 
of  all  the  problems  which  had  as  yet  presented  themselves 
nd,  and  he  resolved  to  apply  to  it  all  his  powers  of  work  and 
and  all  the  rigour  of  his  method.  His  treatise  on  **  Universal 
and  the  Manner  of  Voting,"  published  in  1871,  testifies  to 
ical  motives  which  led  him  to  this  decision  ;  and  thus  it  was 
is  great  literary  work,  '*  The  History  of  English  Literature," 
great  philosophic  work,  "  The  Intelligence,"  he  added  his 
torical  work,  "  The  Sources  of  Contemporary  France."  The 
3rhauling  of  dopuments  was  a  colossal  task  ;  his  abstracts 
nething  like  a  dozen  folio  volumes.  Then  he  had  to  explain 
«of  the  fall  of  the  Ancien  Regime,  to  account  for  the  power- 
>f  the  revolutionary  assemblies  to  found  any  durable  political 
tnd  to  expose  the  evils  due  to  the  Napoleonic  institutions 
II  reign  in  France.  This  task  of  generalisation,  not  abstract 
6»  bat  precise  and  concrete,  involving  the  classification  of 
3  of  facts  and  the  minute  and  conscientious  study  of  all 
>f  institutions,  legal,  political,  administrative,  religious — all 
npanied  by  the  constant  effort  of  organising  and  philosophic 
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thought— was  pursued  for  twenty  years  without  falteriog, 
indeed  without  weariness.  With  all  the  alleviations  of  his 
snmmer  sojourns  in  the  delicious  retreat  he  had  provided  for  Eii 
at  Menthon  Saint-Bernard,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  An 
the  repeated  hydropathic  cures  at  Cham  pel,  near  Geneva,  aod 
hygienic  regularity  of  a  life  from  which  the  exhaustbg,  fan 
of  social  clistraction  were  rigorously  excluded,  he  had  not  the 
sical  forces  necessary  to  resist  i}ie  strain  of  that  perpetual  U 
of  the  mind,  working  always  in  a  given  direction,  and  newr 
moment  inactive.  Never  had  his  perceptions  been  more  \xn6i 
his  faculties  more  robust  than  when  he  wrote  those  chaptei^ 
Church  and  Education  in  *he  Nineteenth  Century,  which 
lished  but  a  year  ago.  But  the  body,  worn  out  by  the 
a  too  hardy  soul,  refused  to  go  through  with  the  task,  and] 
on  the  5th  of  March,  leaving  his  great  work,  of  which 
had  already  appeared,  unfinished  by  two  or  three  chapters. 


III. 

Such  was  his  life — laborious,  simple,  serious  ;  elevated 
mined  by  the  consolations  of  friendship  and  family,  the  j 
thought,  the  love  of  nature  and  of  art.  The  character  of  V 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  life.  You  had  only  to  knC 
to  be  convinced  of  it ;  for  if  his  life  was  hidden  from  the  wor 
one  ever  concealed  himself  less  from  those  who  had  the  privil 
associating  with  him.  This  great  lover  of  truth  was  true  and  I 
in  everything,  in  thougbt  and  feeling,  in  word  and  action, 
man  of  gigantic  intellect  was  simple,  grave,  and  candid  as  %  \ 
and  it  is  to  the  simplicity,  candour,  and  seriousness  with  whi 
opened  his  direct  and  inquiring  gaze  upon  the  world  and  tlie 
who  people  it,  that  he  owed  that  force  and  vividness  of  in 
sion  and  expression  which  were  the  peculiar  mark  and  sigTi  n 
of  his  genius.  How  did  he  come  by  these  rare  and 
qualities?  Were  they  the  inheritance  of  his  race? 
almost  think  it,  as  one  reads  what  M.  Michelet  says  of  the 
of  the  Ardennes :  "  The  race  is  refined ;  it  is  sober,  thrift 
gent ;  the  face  is  dry  and  sharply  cut.  This  character 
and  severity  is  not  confined  to  the  little  Geneva  of 
almost  every wli ere  the  same.  The  country  and  the  inhal 
alike  austere  ;  the  critical  spirit  is  in  the  ascendant.  It  Is 
so  among  people  who  feel  that  they  themselves  are  of  more 
their  possessions/*  But  Vonziers  is  on  the  borders  betw( 
pagne  and  the  Ardennes ;  and  with  Taine  himself  the 
mischief  of  the  Champenois,  the  flash  and  sparkle  of  tlie  wit 
La  Fontaine's  country  (La  Fontaine  was  one  of  his  favourite 
went  far  to  temper  tbe  austerity  of  the  Ardennaia. 
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Yet  one  he&itates  to  reckon  mnch  on  the  infiaence  of  race  in  the 
ssence  of  a  nature  bo  exceptional  as  that  of  Taine — a  nature  so 
iBcioas,  reflective,  self- determining,  and  in  which  it  is  so  difficult 
(separate  the  intellectual  virtues  of  the  thinker  from  the  personal 
taea  of  the  man. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  him  was  his  modesty.  It 
Ice  even  in  his  appearance.  There  was  nothing  about  him  to 
ite  a  second  look.  Somewhat  below  the  middle  height,  with 
fe^nlar  features^  and  eyes  which  showed  a  slight  cast  behind  their 
ctacles,  his  figure  somewhat  mean,  especially  in  his  youth,  there 
I  nothing  to  betray  to  a  careless  observer  the  man  he  was.  But 
you  saw  him  closer,  when  you  spoke  with  him,  you  were 
by  the  powerful  and  solid  build  of  the  face  and  skull,  by  the 
now  inward  and  reflective,  then  outward,  penetrating,  ques- 
ig,  and  by  the  mixture  of  force  and  gentleness  in  the  whole 
of  the  mau.  As  he  grew  older,  this  characteristic  of  robust 
id  kindly  serenity  became  more  marked,  and  Bonnat  has  successinlly 
Bght  it  in  his  portrait  of  his  friend — ^the  only  portrait  of  him  that 
bts,  for  Taine's  modesty  shrank  from  the  photographer  as  it 
uk  from  the  interviewer.  He  had  a  horror  of  fuss  and  notoriety, 
I  secluded  himself  firom  the  world,  not  simply  because  his  health 
i  His  work  necessitated  it,  but  because  he  could  not  endure  to  be 
object  of  curiosity  and  to  be  lionised.  It  was  not  from 
Dciability,  for  no  one  could  be  more  welcoming,  more  genial  than 
wlien  there  was  either  advice  to  give  or  an  opinion  to  be  taken. 
i  only  was  he  exempt  from  aflectation,  from  airs  of  importance 
any  sort  of  mannerism,  but  he  had  the  gift  of  makiug  people 
l^t  his  superiority  and  putting  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
ablest   of  his  interlocutors,  treating  them  as  friends  and  equals,. 

making  it  seem  as  if  he  had  something  to  learn  from  them. 
^nd  so,  indeed,  he  had.  The  gifl  was  no  mere  artifice  of  courtesy^ 
x>nde8cension ;  it  belonged  to  the  very  stuff  of  his  character  and 
fS  of  thinking.  It  came,  to  begin  with,  from  his  simple  serious- 
0^  Sensitive  as  he  was  to  beauty  or  cleverijess,  truth  was  worth 
Be  to  him  than  either.  He  wanted  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  he  did 
r  care  about  being  praised.  Whatever  subject  he  dealt  with,  what- 
r  person  he  talked  with,  he  made  straight  for  the  heart  of  things, 
|ftin  of  finding  something  to  learn  ;  and  this  scientific  conception  of 
made  him  attach  infinite  value  to  the  smallest  acquisitions  of 
or  idea,  if  only  they  were  precise  and  accurate.  Above  all,  he 
to  converse  with  men  who  were  specialists  in  their  own  art  or 
or  even  trade ;  he  *  knew  how  to  draw  them  out,  and  to 
3  their  special  information  in  building  up  his  own  general 
ppeptioDS.  He  preferred  a  talk  on  trade  with  a  tradesman,  or  on 
(I  with    a    child,   to   the  chatter    of    the    drawing-room    or    the 
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eloquence  of  empty  clevernees.  He  detested  clap-trap.  Even  Tsm 
was  foreigQ  to  liinij  tliougli  lie  lacked  neither  playfulness  nor  tb 
power  of  satire. 

ITia   modesty  had  also  its  source  in  his  goodness  of  heart..    Hk: 
philosophy »  it  must  be  admitted,  was  sufficiently  hard  on  the  bi 
race,   classifying,   as  it  did,   a  good   part  of  it  as  simply  m 
animals;  but  ^in  practice  he  was  pitiful,  charitable,  indalgent/ 
all  humble  men  of  heart.      He  had  even  that  rarer  kintlness 
consists  in  avoiding  all  that  can  wound  or  sadden  ;  and  his 
like  his  raodesty,    was   an   affair   of  the   heart.      He   res 
human  soul  ;   he  knew  its  weakness,  and  would  refrain  from 
a  hand  upon  anything  that  conld  fortify  it  against  evU  or 
in  its  affliction.      This  ten]per  of  his  may  explain  the    feeling,^ 
easily   understood   by   every  one,  which  prompted   him,  a 
born,  but  a  freethinker  and  a  life-long  unbeliever,  to   seek  int 
according  to  the  Protestant  ritual.      His  aversion  to  sectari 
noisy  demonstrations  and   idle  discussions,  made   him   dread 
funeral,  which  might  seem  an  act  of  overt  hostility  to  religion^ 
might    be  accompanied  by   tributes  intended  rather   to  afiront 
faithful  than  to  i3o  honour  to  his  memory.      He  was  glad^  mi 
to  attest  his  sympathy  with  the  great  moral   and  social  foroetj 
Christianity.      On  the  other  hand.  Catholic  burial  would  haveini 
an  act  of  adhesion,  and  a  sort  of  disavowal  of  his  own 
He  knew  that  the  Protestant   Church   would  grant  him   its 
•while  respecting  his  independence,  and    without  attributing 
either  regrets  or  hopes  which  were  far  from  his  thoughts.     He 
to  be  borne  to  his  last  repose  with  the  simplicity  with  which 
everything  else,  without  military  pomp  or  academic  eulogy, 
anything  that  could  lend  itself  to  dispute  or  controversy,  or 
that  moral  anarchy  of  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  count 
effects  by  unveiling  the  causes. 

This  goodness,  this  gentleness,  this  modest  reserve,  this 
the  feelings  of  others,  betokened,  however,  no  feeblenei«  of 
no  conventional   compliances,   no   timidity   of  thought.     The 
nature   of    the   man   himself,   and    his  views  on   the  laws  of  j 
development  combined  to  give  him  a  horror  of  violent  revoli 
bat  few  writers  have  shown  in  their  intellectual  life  a  more  cooj 
and    straightforward    sincerity.      He    could    not  conceive 
personal  consideration    could    prevent    the    expression  of  a 
conviction.      He   had,  without  any  idea  of  bravado,  comproi 
career  when  he  left  the  T^cole  Normale,   by   simply    saying  wl 
thought.       He  had  quitted    the   University  to    take   his  cl 
literature  without  giving  himself  any  of  the   airs    of  a  mart) 
hero.      He  had  gone  on  saying  what  he  thought  in  publicatioi 
publication,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  its   effect  on  frieoiL 


Early  possessed  with  a  distinct  idea  of  the  domain  allotted 
n  science,  he  had  forbidden  himself  to  expect  of  it  more 
ooold  give,  or  to  mingle  with  it  any  foreign  element  He 
rly  separated  from  it  the  domain  of  practical  morality  and 
He  attributed  to  it  no  mystic  virtue,  nor  asked  of  it  any 
ife.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  own  territory,  he  had 
it  without  fear,  without  hesitation,  without  regrets,  without 
dng  whither  it  was  leading  him.  He  had  never  allowed 
^  to  enter  into  conflict  with  it.  He  would  have  reproached 
mth  weakness,  if  he  had  stopped  to  ask  whether  scientific 
sombre  or  cheerful,  moral  or  immoral.  It  is  the  truth,  and 
an  end  of  it.  It  was  not  to  be  endured  that  sentiment  or 
ion  should  corrupt  the  probity,  the  austerity — ^if  I  may  so 
hie  chastity — of  the  truth. 

a  character,  such  a  life,  is  the  life  and  character  of  a  sage, 
e,  I  say,  and  not  of  a  sajnt ;  for  sanctity  implies  a  something 
something  of  enthusiasm,  of  asceticism,  of  the  supernatural, 
?aine  might  admire  at  a  distance,  but  which  he  made  no 
)n  to  possess.  He  loved  and  practised  virtue ;  but  it  was  a 
'irtue,  accessible  and  simple.  In  love  with  truth  and  reality,  he 
n  for  himself  no  rules  which  he  could  not  fully  keep,  any  more 
would  have  made  statements  which  he  did  not  believe  it  in 
ir  to  prove.  Those  charming  sonnets  of  his  on  his  beloved 
the  cat — ^that  incarnation  of  gravity,  suavity,  and  resigned 
•or,  that  soul  of  order  and  of  comfort — were  something  more 
lay  of  fancy,  or  an  expression  of  fondness.  They  embody  his 
on  of  the  ideal  wisdom,  which  combines  the  philosophy  of 
I  with  that  of  Zeno.  His  ideal  of  life  was  neither  the 
a  asceticism   of  the    Port-Rovalists   or    the   author    of  the 
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impression  made  by  the  external  warld  on  tb©  senses  and  th*  br 
what  they  really  explain  ia  our  own  intellectDftl  constit 
Taine's  fayoarifce  theory  of  the  genesis  of  great  naen  was  that 
were  the  product  of  the  race,  the  raonitjii,  and  the  maiium  ;  and] 
would  go  on  to  discover  in  the  complex  Individ aality  someone 
log  faculty  to  whii;h  all  the  others  were  ancillary.  This  fascini 
theory  has  been  often  criticised,  perhaps  justly  ;  but  if  there  art 
men  of  genius  to  whom  It  is  difficult  to  apply  it,  it  applies 
perfectly  to  Taine  himself. 

He  is  indeed  of  his  country  and  his  race  ;  he  ia  of  the  lim 
the  best  French  minds ;  a  lover  of  clear  and  pondered  thought] 
of  harmonious   simplicity ;   a  reasoner  and   a  rationalist ;  no  mj 
no  sentimentalise Fj  but  solid,  loyal,  and  true  ;   eloquent  in  ex] 
a  delighter  in  the  beauty  of  form  and  colour.     If  these  qualitie 
associated  in  him  with  a  somewhat  trenchant  tone,  with  somethil 
a  biting  and  satirical  sharpness,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he 
native  of  the  Ardennes. 

He  was  emphatically,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  rej 
tive  of  his  epoch  and  of  bis  moment.     The  lamentable  eclipse 
Republic  of    1848   had  cured   Frenchmen,    for  the   time 
chimerical  hopes  and  enthusiasms;  and  from  ISKJ  onward  Sainte-1 
declares  that    romanticism    had  proved  a  failure.      All   minda 
ready  to  accept  a  system   which  should  find  the  explanation  ofj 
in  the  facts  themselves  ;   which  should  take  concrete  data  as  thai 
solid  basis  of  reasoning;  which  should  reduce  art,  literature, 
sophy,  politics,  to  the  observation  of  realities,  as  the  sole  priDcij 
truth  and  life. 

He  received,  moreover,  very  profoundly  the  imprint  of  the  mt 
in  which  he  wm  brought  up.  The  austerity  of  hia  race  was  ei 
sised  in  him  by  the  hard,  pinched,  and  soh'tary  life  of  his  early 
The  injustices  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  gave  a  certain 
the  enunciation  of  his  ideas  without  regard  to  the  opiniana  of 
and  with  a  genuine  scorn  for  the  false  judgments  sure  to  be 
upon  him  whether  he'wrote  philosophy,  as  in  the  *' French  Phil< 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  or  history,  as  in  the  "  Sonrcea  of 
temporary  France,"  or  criticism,  as  in  the  preface  to  the  **  Hist< 
English  Literature."  In  his  literary  work,  again,  we  see  the  iafll 
of  the  various  environments  of  which  he  had  been  surrounded, 
and  there  we  find  an  echo,  a  reminiscence,  of  the  romantidsm 
was  regnant  in  his  youth  ;  but  his  own  instincts  were  cli 
witness  his  preference  for  Alfred  de  Musset  over  Victor  Hoj 
Lamartine.  His  training  at  the  University  and  the  Ecole  N( 
developed  in  him  somo  features  of  the  classic  spirit — the  tend( 
abstraction  and  generaltaation,  the  love  of  systematising. 
oratorical  reasoning.  Later  on  he  associated  himself  mnch  with 
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ce  to  colour  and  costame,  to  questions  of  maDners  and  ex- 
coration,  ia  which  he  recognised  the  rendering  of  the  interior 
rms  of  sense.  Of  all  our  great  writers,  he  is  the  one  whose 
of  description  come  the  nearest  to  painting.  He  has  its 
.tion  of  successive  touches,  its  oppositions  of  light  and  shade, 
stations.  There  is  nothing  dreamy  about  his  imagination ;  it 
te  and  coloured. 

then,  amidst  all  these  influences  and  aptitudes,  is  the  lead- 
ty  in   Taine — the  faculty  which  dominated  all  the  rest,  and 

them  to  its  purposes  ?     It  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  logical 

it  possible  ?  This  vivid  writer,  this  most  dramatic  historian, 
horn  in  a  perpetual  procession  of  scenes  men  are  always 
icting,  speaking — this  critic,  whose  eye  is  ever  for  the  forceful 
splendid  in  literature  and  art — ^for  Rubens,  Titian,  Shakes- 
}  he  to  be  credited  with  a  dominant  faculty  of  the  purely 

order,  a  faculty  almost  mathematical?  It  is  even  so. 
I  his  greatness  and  his  weakness,  the  secret  of  his  power 
lis  defects.  Everything  was  to  him,  in  the  last  resort,  a 
»1  problem;  everything — the  sensible  universe,  the  human 
7  historical  event,  every  work  of  art.  Each  of  these  problems 
id  to  its  simplest  terms,  at  the  risk  even  of  mutilating  the 
and  the  solution  is  pursued  with  the  inflexible  vigour  of  a 
.tician  demonstrating  a  theorem,  of  a  logician  working  out  a 
I.  Given  an  author  or  an  artist,  he  infers  what  he  must  be 
i  race,   the   medium,   and  the   moment;  and,   having   thus 

his  individuality,  he  deduces  from  it  all  his  acts  and  all 
3.     Given  the  question,  What  constitutes  the  ideal  in  art? 
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walls  of  this  demonstratioti— the  powers  of  Parliament  under  fl 
old  rigimc^  the  work  of  the  CoDstitaent  Assembly,  the  action  d 
external  causes,  wars,  and  insurrections — is  eUminated  by  Ibt* 
definition.  This  dominating  logical  faculty  dictates  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Taine — a  doctrine  of  inexorable  determinism.  Detenninism  \i 
for  him,  as  for  Claade  Bernard,  the  basis  of  all  progresa  and  of  all 
scientific  criticism ;  and  he  seeks  in  it  the  explanation  alike  of 
facts  of  history  and  the  works  of  human  art. 

At  the  same  time,  if  Taine  was  a  logiciaDj  he  was  a  log^ician 
particular  stamp.      He  was  a  realist,  and  his  logic  works  on!j 
concrete  notions.      We  shall  ill  understand  his  doctrine  if  we  se| 
it  from  his  method.      And  here  we  get  some  valuable  light  oa 
constitution  of  his   intellect,   from   the  nature   of  his  mathei 
aptitudes.     He  had  a  great  gift  for  mathematics,  and  especiall] 
mental  calculation.      He  could  multiply  sums  of  several  figaree  ii 
head.      But  be  did  it  by  visualising  the  figures  and  working  the 
as  if  on  a  blackboard.     In  the  same  way  the  starting-point 
logical   processes  was    always   facts — facts  observed  with  an 
ordinary  pjwer  of  vision,  collected  with  indefatigable  conscientioui 
grouped  in  the  most  rigorous  order.     In  history  and  in  li 
artistic  criticism  the  process  was  the  same  as  in  philosophy, 
starting-point  of  his  theory  of  intelligence  is  the  Si^,  the  Idea 
for  him  nothing  but  a  name  for  a  collection  of  impossible  experitfj 
The  Sign  is  the  collective  name  of  a  series  of  images ;  the 
the  result  of  a  series  of  sensations ;  and  the  sensation  is  the 
a  series   of  molecular  movements.       Thus,   through   a  coi 
sensible  facts,  we  arrive  at  an  initial  mechanical  action 
absolutely  all.      The  fact  and  the  cause  are  identical.      This 
which  distinguishes  Taine   from   the    pure    Positivists.     Whila 
Positiviats  content  themselves  with  analysing  facts  and  noting 
co-ordination  or  succession,  without  assuming  any  certain  relal 
cause  and  effect  between  them,  Taine,  with  his  absolute  detei 
sees  in  each  fact  a  necessary  element  in  a  wider  group  of  facts, 
determines  it  and  is  its  cause.     Each  group  of  facts  is  again  condil 
by  a  more  general  group  to  which  it  owes  its  existence ;  and 
might  thus  go  on  in  theory  from  group  to  group  up  to  some 
cause  which  should  be  the  originating  condition  of  all  that 
In  this  conception  force  and  idea  and  cause  and  fact  are  all  mi: 
together;  and  if  Taine  had  believed  it  possible  to  soar  into 
physics,  I  suppose  his  metaphysics  would  have  consisted  of  a 
self-determining  mechanism,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  and  the  ideas  of  the  thinking  .S^/*'  would  be  but  the  sn< 
appearances  presented  to  the  senses  by  the  manifestation  of 
itself,  of  idea  in  itself,  and  of  action  in  itself. 

And  this  helps  us  to  understand  how  the   great  logicLui 
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a  great  painter^  how  he  developed  that  individaa!  style,  with 
its  nnion  of  imaginative  splendour  and  riporous  reasoning — a  style  in 
which  every  sweep  of  the  artist's  brush  b  an  indispensable  element  in 
tlie  philosopher's  demonstration.  Even  his  imagination  has  a 
iOb»racter  of  its  own.  It  has  neither  seutinient  nor  reverie.  It  startles 
us  with  none  of  those  instantaneous  Hashes,  those  leaps  of  irisiglit, 
^th  which  Shakespeare  penetrates  the  heart  of  Nature  or  illumiQes 
im  a  moment  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  haman  boqL  It  is  not 
fehe  imagination  that  suggests  and  reveals ;  it  is  descriptive  and 
ejqilanatory.  It  shows  us  things  in  their  full  relief,  their  full 
intensity  of  colour,  and,  by  means  of  sustained  oomparisons^  drawn 
>iat  with  all  the  analytic  art  of  the  logician^  it  enables  us  to  classify 
bets  and  ideas,  His  imagination  is  but  the  aumptuoas  raiment  of 
lis  dialectic.  It  has  been  said  that  this  glowing  oratory  was  none  of 
iIb  own,  to  begin  with  ;  that  when  he  entered  the  Ecole  Normale  he 
raa  reproved  for  his  dull  and  abstract  style,  and  that  he  set  himself, 
fj  dint  of  study  and  eifort,  to  acquire  a  better  manner,  browsing 
nean while  upon  Balzac  and  Michelet.  But  a  good  part  of  this  is 
leat  invention.  No  doubt,  with  so  robust  a  genius  as  Taine's,  the 
Wll  played  its  part  in  the  formation  of  his  delivery  as  of  his  ideas ; 
pfQt  there  is  far  too  deep  an  accordance  between  his  style,  his  method, 
bad  his  doctrine,  for  us  to  imagine  it  other  than  the  necessary  product 
^  his  nature.  A  style  like  this,  at  once  firm  and  flashing,  now 
Vibrating  with  nervous  tension,  then  spreading  out  into  a  broad  and 
jstic  harmony,  is  not  made  at  pleasure  or  by  machinery. 
must  be  acknowledged,  however^  that  this  intimate  admixture 
16  logical  with  the  picturesque,  this  application  of  science  to 
ietic8»  this  constant  intervention  of  physics  and  physiology  in  the 
of  the  mind,  this  effort  to  reduce  everything  to  necessary  laws 
to  simple  and  definite  principles,  was  not  without  its  dangers  and 
inconveniences.  The  complexity  of  life  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
imed  into  a  frainework  thus  rigid  and  inflexible;  and  nature,  in 
dcular,  has  this  strange  and  inexplicable  privilege,  that  wherever 
combines  two  elements  she  can  add  a  new  one,  which  results  from 
but  is  not  accoanted  for  by  them. 

IS  is  true  especially  in  the  organic  world ;  life  consists  of  just 

indefinable  something  which  educes  the  plant  from  the  seed,  the 

vr  from  the  plant,  and  the  fruit  from  the  flower.     In  the  universal 

lanism  of  Taine  this  mysterious  something  has  no  room  to  breathe  ; 

its  absence  gives  to  his  style,  as  to  his  system,  a  rigidity  which 

many  of   his  readers.     Amiel  has  expressed— with  that  exag- 

ion   which  his  morbid  sensibility  introduces  into  everything — 

rjmpression  produced  by  Taine  on  some  tender  and  mystical  natures 

ahrlnk  away  wounded  from  the  mercilessness  of  his  logic. 

hATe  a  painful  sensation  in  reading  him— something  hkethe  grinding 
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of  pulleys,  the  click  of  machine?,  the  smell  of  tJie  laboratory,  Hi^siri 
reeks  of  chemistry  and  teehnology  j  ifc  is  inexoj^ably  scientific.  It  U  dry 
rigid,  hard  atid  penetrating,  a  strong  astringent ;  it  lacks  churm,  liuuwiut]fj 
nobleness,  and  ^'i-uce.  It  sets  one's  ears  and  one's  teeth  on  edge, 
painful  sensati<jn  eonies  prohibly  from  two  things — his  moral  pUik 
find  liis  liternry  method.  The  profound  eont«mpt  for  huDiuiiity  whic 
characterises  the  physiological  school,  and  the  intrusion  of  techiiol 
literature,  inaugumted  by  Balzac  and  Stendhal,  explain  this  latent 
which  you  feel  in  his  pages  and  which  catches  you  in  the  throat  li5?^ 
fumes  of  a  minenil  factory,  llo  is  very  instructive  to  rend,  but  lie 
the  life  out  oF  yon  ;  he  parches,  corrode.*^,  and  .saddens  you.  He 
inspires  ;  ho  only  informs.  This,  I  suppose,  is  to  >te  tlie  literatun?  of 
future,  an  Amoricaniised  literature,  in  profound  contrast  with  the  Ci 
giving  you  algebrjr  in  place  of  life,  the  formula  instead  of  tbe  ima^-*',! 
fumes  of  the  alembic  for  the  divine  dizziness  of  Apollo,  the  cold  demount; 
tion  for  the  joys  of  thought — in  a  word,  the  immolation  of  |i 
skinned  and  dissected  by  science/' 

Now  in  all  this  there  ia  some  truth,  but  there  is  a  good  tkal| 
exaggeration  and  even  injustice.      One  has  but  to  turn  to  his  esayi 
**  Iphigenia   ia  Tauris  "  to  recognise   Tains's    susceptibility  to 
beauty  of  the   antique,    to    hig   pages  on    Madame  de  Lafayette 
feel  his  grace,  or  to   those  on   the    English  Reformation  to  see 
deeply  he  was  touched  by  the  struggle  of  coasnience  and  the  %\ 
of  moral    heroism.      It  would  be  easy  to  show,   by  running  thi 
his    books,    how    this   great    mind,    bo  profoundly  artistic,  as  mt 
at  home — consnmraate  masiciaa  that  he  was — in  a  sonata  of 
hoven  as  in  the  metaphysical  reverie  of  Hegel,  was  accesj^ible  to 
the  great  ideas  as  to   all   the   great  emotions,  but  that  he  r?p»i 
it  as  a  duty  to  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  honesty  to  eliminate 
the  search  for  truth  all  those  vague   aspirations   by  means  of  ^vl 
men  try  to  create  for  themselves  a  universe  of  their  own,  *'  re-iaoulc 
nearer  to  the  heart's  desire," 


Excluding  thus  from    the  whole  field  of  his   conceptions  all  ro< 
physical  entities,  all  elements  of  mystery  or  uncertainty,  and  reduca 
everything  to  the  mere  grouping  of  facts,  he  could   not  bat  trf»ti 
the  problems  of  literature  and  aesthetics  as  problems  of  history. 
all  his  works^  with  the   exception  of  his   '•  Travels  in  the  Pyren« 
and  his  treatise  on  the  Intelligence,  are  historical  works.     They 
the  last  stage  of  the  evolution  by  which  literary  criticism  has 
one  of  the  forms  of  history.      Villemaln   had    been  the   first  to 
the  relation  between  literary  and  historical  development,   Sainte. 
had  sought,  still  more  systematically,  the   explanation  of  an  waX 
work  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  time.      Taine  recogniw 
literature  the  most  precious  docnmenfs,  the  most  significant  testil 
to  which  history  could  appeal,  at  the  same  time  that  he 

the  necessary  product  of  the  epoch  which  gave  it  birth.     The 
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La  Fontaine  is  an  essay  on  the  society  of  the  seventeenth 
atnry  and  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  essay  on  Livy  is  an 
i&j  on  the  Roman  character;  the  history  of  English  LitM*a- 
re  is  a  history  of  English  civilisation  and  the  English  mind, 
•m  the  time  when  Normans  or  Anglo-Saxons  overran  the  seas 
d  ascended  the  rivers,  pillaging,  burning,  and  massacring,  shouting 
sir  war-songs  as  they  went,  down  to  Queen  Victoria  dowering  the 
istrious  Tennyson  with  the  laureateship  and  a  peerage.  In 
J  "  Travels  in  Italy "  and  the  "  Philosophy  of  Art,"  you 
)  introduced  to  the  Italian  society  of  the  fifteenth  and  six* 
inth  centuries,  and  to  Dutch  life  in  the  seventeenth ;  and 
i  made  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
ne  of  Pericles  and  of  Alexander.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
r  Taine  the  histories  of  literature  and  of  art  are  but  fragments  of 
e  natural  history  of  man,  which  is  itself  but  a  fragment  of  the  story 
the  universe.  Even  the  **  Life  and  Opiuions  of  Thomas  Graindorge  " 
a  humorous  study  of  French  society,  from  the  same  philosophical 
.nd  to  which  we  owe  the  "  History  of  English  Literature.''  Never 
is  any  writer  shown  throughout  his  works  such  unity  of  conception 
d  of  doctrine,  or  manifested  from  the  first  so  clear  a*  consciousness 
his  own  method,  or  proved  so  invariably  equal  to  himself.  From 
9  Ecole  Normale  onwards,  Taine  pursued  his  own  method  of 
neralisation  and  simplification.  "  Every  man  and  every  book,"  he 
d,  **  may  be  summed  up  in  three  pages,  and  those  three  pages  in 
ree  lines."  Nevertheless,  he  loved  detail.  His  "  Voyages  aux 
Tenses  "  gives  the  impression  of  an  exercise  in  description  to  see 
lat  could  be  done  in  it — something  like  a  violinist's  finger  exercises, 
is  the  only  instance  we  have  in  his  works  of  description  for  its  own 
te.  Everywhere  else  the  description  is  intended  to  furnish  the 
ments  of  an  historical  generalisation.  He  describes  a  country  in 
ler  to  explain  its  inhabitants  ;  he  describes  the  manners  and  the 
i  of  men  in  order  to  explain  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  has 
vonderful  gift  of  making  visible  to  the  eye  the  costume,  the  decora- 
n,  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  most  various  civilisations  and 
sieties  of  men,  of  producing  a  general  effect  by  accumulation  of 
tail,  and  by  the  happy  selection  of  the  most  characteristic  features. 
I  this  he  shows  himself  a  great  historical  painter.  Nor  is  the  art 
BB  wonderful  by  which  he  reduces  to  a  few  clear  and  simple  motives, 
gically  grouped  together  and  subordinated  to  a  single  ruling  motive, 
te  whole  motley  company  of  external  phenomena.  One  kicks  a 
tie,  it  is  true,  against  accepting  explanations  so  simple  for  facts  so 
mplex,  but  one  is  subjugated  by  the  rigour  of  the  demonstration  and 
3  tone  of  conviction  and  authority,  and  also  by  the  absolute  sincerity 
ih  which  the  historian  describes  and  the  philosopher  explains,  un- 
chad  by  either  tenderness  or  indignation,  and  valuing  men  exactly 
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in  proportion  as  they  represent  the  essential  characters  of  their 
and  are  moved  by  the  motives  which  animate  it.     He  will  speak  il 
almost  the  same  tone  of  admiring  sympathy  of  Benvennto  Cellini,  v\ 
personifies  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  indifferent  to  good  and  e« 
and  only  alive  to  the  pleasure  of  ivorking  out  its  own  individnaUty  md 
out  hindrance  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  beaoty  in  all  its  forma,  anJi 
Bimyan,  the  mystical  tinker,  who  personifies  the  Reformation^  witb 
contempt  of  beauty  in  otibward  things,  and  its  passionate  pre 
tion  with  its  own  soul.   His  sympathy  is  the  sympathy  of  the 
or  the   zoologist,  who   appreciates  a  specimen  as  trae  to  type. 
searches  history  for  the  most  perfect  instances  of  the  different  vari« 
of  the  human  animal.      If  he   classifies  and  places  them,  as  he 
his  works  of  art,  according  to  their  importance  or  their  utthty, 
feels  that  nevertheless,  in  his  character  as  a  naturalist,  all  are  inl 
ing  to  him,  while  his  admiration   is   reserved  for  those  which 
conform  to  type,  be  the  type  what  it  may. 


VI. 

Nevertheless,  this   serenity — which  had  its  source  in  his  ne 
tarian  philosophy — did   not   accompany   him   to  the  end.      In 
respect  his  last  work  contrasts  with  all  that  went  before  it*     H«] 
not  here  content  with  describing  and  analysing;  he  judges,  nod 
is    angry.       Instead  of  simply  displaying,  in  the  fall  of  the  at 
ri-gimc^  the  violences  of  the  Revolution  and  the  splendours  and  ti 
of  the  Empire,   a   succession   of  necessary  and  inevitable  facts, 
apeaks   of  faults,    of  errors,   and    of  crimes  ;  he  has  not  the 
weight  and  measure  for  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Franco  that  he  bad 
revolution  in  Italy  or  in  England;  and  after  being  so  indulgent  to* 
tyrants  and  the  condottieri  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centttriea! 
speaks  with  absolute  abhorrence  of  Napoleon,  the  great  condc 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  superb  human  ani 
moreover,  that  have  ever  been  let  loose  upon  history. 

M,    Taino   has   been  reproached  with  inconsistency.      It  has 
been  suggested   I  hat  his  severity  towards  the  men  of  the  Revolatij 
was  due  to  political  passion,  to  the  wish  to  flatter  the  Conserrstil 
to  some  vague  terror  of  the  perils  and  responsibilities  of  a  denu 
system.      Now  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  experiences  of  the 
and  the  Commune  acted  on  the  mind  of  Taine;  but  they  cer 
did  not  at*t  upon  it  in  any  such  mean  and  childish  way*     He  bete 
that    he    saw  in    these    events    the    tokens  and  precursors  of 
ducadence  of  France,   the  explanation  and  the  consequence  of 
political  convulsions  of  a  century  ago.      Surely,  so  far  from  npbi 
him  with  the  emotion  he  betrayed,  we  should  rather  take  it  kintilt] 
him   that  he  felt   so   much,   and    that,    seeing   his   country,  as 
Ijelieved,  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  he  should  have  tried  to  arwflt 
by  the  tragic  delineation  of  her  perils  and  her  ills. 
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iFor  the  rest,  he  made  no  renunciation  of  either  his  method  or  his 
:^ine ;  he  rather  accentaated  both.  Nowhere  has  he  more  con- 
ntly  employed  his  habitual  method  of  accumulating  facts  to 
Ablish  a  general  idea;  nowhere  has  he  set  forward  a  series  of 
torical  events  as  more  strictly  determined  by  the  action  of  two  or 
•ee  very  simple  causes  tending  continuously  in  the  same 
motion.  What  may  be  objected  against  him  is  this — that 
has  too  much  simplified  the  problem,  that  he  has  neglected 
rtain  of  its  elements,  that  he  has,  with  all  his  immense  and 
uetimes  wearisome  accumulation  of  facts,  omitted  other  facts 
bioh  might  have  served  to  correct  his  deductions,  and  that  he  has 
ledlessly  blackened  a  picture  which,  in  all  conscience,  was  already 
irk  enough.  Such  exaggeration  as  we  find  in  the  work  is  probably 
LB  to  his  love  for  France,  combined  with  his  lack  of  natural  sympathy 
r  her  character  and  institutions.  He  was  like  a  son  tenderly 
^hed  to  his  mother,  but  separated  from  her  by  a  cruel  misunder- 
diding,  or  by  a  fundamental  incompatibility  of  temper,  and  whose 
rj  afEection  seems  to  impose  upon  him  a  sorrowful  severity  of  judg- 
>nt.  The  seriousness  of  his  nature,  averse  to  all  fashionable 
roHty,  his  predilection  for  energetic  individualities,  his  convic- 
a  that  true  liberty  and  steady  progress  are  only  to  be  had  in 
function  with  stroug  traditions,  with  the  respect  for  acquired 
hts,  and  the  spirit  of  co-operation  allied  with  a  sturdy  individualism 
Jl  these  things  conspired  to  make  him  a  lover  and  admirer  of  England, 
I  to  render  him  severe  towards  his  own  capricious  and  enthusiastic 
►pie — towards  a  country  where  the  force  of  social  habits  over- 
rers  originality  of  character ;  where  the  ridiculous  is  more  harshly 
Jt  with  than  the  vicious ;  where  they  neither  know  how  to  defend 
Lr  own  rights  nor  to  respect  those  of  others ;  where,  instead  of 
tairing  one's  house,  one  sets  it  on  fire  in  order  to  rebuild  it ;  and 
kOre  the  love  of  ease  prefers  the  sterile  security  of  a  despotism  to 
5  fruitful  efforts  and  agitations  of  liberty.  For  France  he  had  the 
wl  satire  of  Graindorge  ;  for  England  the  most  genial  and  kindly 
jBU  his  works,  the  "  Notes  sur  I'Angleterre."  The  English  poets 
Kre  his  poets  by  predilection  ;  and  in  philosophy  he  was  of  the 
Inily  of  Spencer,  Mill,  and  Bain. 

Such,  I  believe,  are  the  reasons  of  the  excessive  severity  of  his 
igments  on  France  and  the  Revolution.  To  take  them  literally, 
K^  would  be  almost  surprised  that  France  is  still  in  existence,  afler 
hundred  years  of  such  a  murderous  system ;  and  one  marvels  at  a 
9^s8itarian  like  Taine  reproaching  France  for  not  resembling 
g^land.  Bat,  after  allowing  for  all  that  is  exaggerated  or  incom- 
te  in  his  representation  and  in  his  point  of  view,  we  m^Bt  do 
lage,  not  only  to  the  power  and  sincerity  of  his  work,  but  also  to 
trathralness.      He    has   not   said  everything,    but  what  he  has 
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said  is  true.  It  is  true  that  the  monarchy  had  itself  pr-)-.: 
its  fall  by  destroying  everything  that  could  limit^  and 
sustain,  its  power  ;  it  is  trae  that  the  Revolution  made  w»j 
anarchy  by  destroying  traditional  institutiona,  in  order  to 
them  by  rational  institutions  which  had  no  root  in  hiatopj 
in  custom  ;  it  is  true  that  the  Jacobin  spirit  was  a  spirit  uf 
hatred,  and  malice,  which  paved  the  way  to  des[x>tism ;  it  is  tniel 
the  Napoleonic  centralisation  is  a  hothouse  system,  which  may 
early  and  splendid  fruit,  but  which  exhausts  the  sap  and  dn" 
life ;  and  these  truths  Taine  has  set  forth  with  a  redundant 
and  a  force  of  reason iDg  which  must  carry  conviction  to  all 
minds.  If  a  salutary  reaction  takes  place  in  France  agaimsi 
centralisation,  the  credit  will  be  due  in  great  part  to  him. 
come  what  may,  we  owe  it  to  him  that  he  has  pit>poQnded 
historical  problem  of  the  Ilevolution  in  new  terms,  and  hel|>^i 
bring  it  out  of  the  domain  of  mystic  legend  or  of  oommon-pdi 
oratory  into  that  of  living  reality.  Here  also,  in  spite  of  the 
he  has  thrown  into  his  narrative  and  his  portraits,  he  \y  -  ^~ 
service  to  science  and  to  truth* 

vn. 

I  have  thought  that  I  could  render  no  better  homage  to  this  h 
valiant,  and  sincere  spirit,  this  soul  impassioned  for  the  traih,  n 
by  saying  with  all  frankness  wherein  lay,  to  my  eyes,  the  gnni! 
of  his  work,  and  wherein  it  fell  short  through  narrowness  or  ioflO 
pleteness.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  reftfi 
for  his  memory,  if  I  used  towards  him,  any  of  those  nioetiee  of  rt 
siderateneas  and  reserve  which  mark  the  funeral  oration,  and  w^ 
he  took  such  care  to  banisli  from  beside  his  grave.  But  I  shall  k^ 
ill  represented  what  I  think  and  what  I  feel,  if  in  these  pages  I 
failed  to  convey  my  grateful  admiration  for  one  of  the  men 
our  time  have,  by  their  character  and  their  genins,  most 
France  and  the  human  mind,  I  cannot  better  expre^  what 
to  me  to  see  him  pass  away  than  by  adopting  the  Ian 
by  a  friend  of  mine  in  a  letter  to  me,  when  lie  received 
tidings. 

♦*  HLs  disappearance  i>-i  the  removal  of  a  strong  and  clear  light 
world.     No  one  ever  represented  with  greater  vigour  the  Bcteul 
he  seemed  an  energelie  iticarnation  of  it.     And  he  leaves  ns  at  the 
when  sound  methods — the  only  efficacious  methods — <if  :i     "   ' 
are  losing  their  hold  on  the  conscience  of  the  younger  u 
his  death  seems  to  nmrk,  iit  le^kst  for  the  time,  the   end   oi 

And  tben,  for  him  to  die  like  this,  just  after  Kenan  ! it   ■-. 

emptiness  all  at  once.     There  will  be  nothinjtr  left  of  the   ^^euerai 
formed  us ;  these  two  great  minds  represented  the  whole  of  it ;  w^ 
them  the  texiching  that  came  home  to  us  more  than   any  other 
deepest  intellectual  joys ;  our  minds  are  orphaned  of  their  futherl* 
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CABLING  TO  INDIA  AND  AUSTRALIA, 


high  time  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  pnhlic 
loald  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  oar  cable  commnnication 
le  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  and  more  particularly  India, 
item  settlements,  and  Australasia.  Only  a  few  Englishmen  of 
[ned  sanity  would  willingly  see  this  great  dominion,  raised 
d  stone  by  English  arms,  and  too  often  cemented  with  English 
broken  up  into  isolated  and  helpless  fragments.  Yet  its  very 
ade  should  inspire  us  to  take  careful  thought  for  its  stability, 
m,  one  and  all,  to  be  bent  on  piling  up  the  structure  higher 
^her,  without  troubling  ourselves  about  the  cohesion  of  the 
perhaps  supposing  that  it  will  stand  by  its  own  weight.  No 
1  association,  however,  has  yet  been  known  to  stand  the  strain 
rgent  sympathies  and  interests,  when  these  have  been  suffered 
dlop  far  enough  unchecked.  The  zeal  of  the  Prophet,  the 
of  tte  Corsican  conqueror,  alike  failed  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
ho  vill  deny  that  there  are  already  centrifugal  forces  at  work 
thi^ritish  Empire,  which  need  the  gravest  attention  of  our 

roitftely,  we  have  within  oar  reach,  in  the  postal  and  cable 
i>  ^e  means  of  intensifying  and  perpetuating  the  sympathy 
A  basis  of  union — means  that  would  probably  have  enabled 
Mi^r  Napoleon  to  subjugate  the  world.  In  England  men  are 
ly  divided  into  two  great  camps  on  a  Constitutional  question 
iportance.     Yet  we  meet  our  opponents  in  the  street  and 

S place  as  cordially  as  ever  ;  and  whatever  the  result  of  the 
3  shall  not  be  worse  friends  when  all  is  over.  This  is 
ise  we  know  that  other  Englishmen  are  very  much  the 
i  wi  are  ;  every  one  of  them,  whatever  his  political  complexion, 
Lui.  2n 
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loving  his  country,  in  other  words,  Ms  coimtrjmenj 
heart;   and  partly  because  we  know  that,  situated  as 
be  stiicidal  folly  to  fall  out.     It  is  a  siniilar  seatiment  of 
similar  knowledge  of,  and  liking  for,  one  another,   which 
►cultivate  among  the  several  communities  that  aro   subject  1 
Victoria.      And   this  can  best  be   done   by  encouraging 
telegraphic  intercourse  among  them. 

Advantages  of  Cheap  Cable  Rates. 

Not  only  are  low  postal  and  cable  rates  essential  to 
of  the  Empire  as  a  federation  of  340,000,000  of  men,  bulj 
as  urgently  required  in  the  interests  of  the  commerce  whicll 
this  vast  section  of  humanity.  We  have  never  sufficiently^ 
the  importance  of  ample  and  cheap  cable  communication, 
are  the  trauflactiona  engaged  in,  so  narrow  is  the  margin 
80  much  depends  on  being  early  in  the  market,  that  t 
simply  indispensable  in  the  case  of  imperial  and  intemati 
Whatever  the  rate3  cLarged,  tbe  merchant  must  pay  theoi 
he,  of  course,  adds  his  expenditure  on  cabling  to  the  pri 
goods. 

The  analogy  between  the  imperial  cable  system  and  ti 
nervous  system  must  have  struck  everybody.  By  means  of  € 
it  is  as  easy  to  command  and  concentrate  on  a  given  point  til 
strength  of  a  dozen  great  nationalities  as  it  is  for  a  man  i 
eye,  foot,  and  hand  together  in  delivering  a  crushing  blofi 
moment  orders,  inquiries,  reports,  and  advice  are  being  flashdi 
Whitehall  and  British  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  ! 
multiplies  the  strength  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  is  ai 
part  of  our  governmental  machinery. 


tij? 

i 


SocuL  OR  Family  Messages. 

When   we   consider   the   interest  of  the  individual, 
state    of    things    is    less    satisfactory.      One    may   be 
picturing   to  oneself  tbe  happiness  that    would  result  fi 
low  cable  tariff — friend  able  to  communicate  instantaneously 
half- way  round  the  globe,  parents  receiHng  constant  news 
adventurous  children,  joys  and  sorrows  shared,  as  if  no 
rolled  between.      How  different  is  the  reality  !     It  has 
good  authority  that  out  of  100  messages  sent  to  Englandj 
colonies,    09    are    commercial    telegrams,    and    only    one 
family    or    private    affairs.       As    a    matter   of  fact,    the 
girdles  the  earth  is   of  no  more  use  to   the  masses  of  t 
subjects  than  it  would  be  if  they  resided    on   another  pie 
the  explanation  is,  that  a  prohibitive  tariff  is  enforced- 
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Cable  Monopoly  and  Monopousts. 

cable  system  of  the  world  is  in  English  hands ;  bat  it  is  in 
ids  of  a  few  monopolists.  The  Anglo- American  Companies, 
stem  Telegraph  Company,  the  Eastern  Extension  Company, 
io-European  Company,  and  the  Northern  Telegpraph  Company, 
)arly  every  mile  of  the  main  lines  of  cables  at  present  laid, 
rich  corporations  have  a  common  policy,  and,  most  of  them,  a 
n  purse ;  and  the  soul  of  the  combination  is  Sir  John  Pender, 
of  consummate  ability.  His  rule  may  be  described  as  despotism, 
ed  by  the  fear  of  competition.     He  holds  the  keys  that  might 

the  chained  sympathies  of  our  race;  but  he  will  not  nse 
He   stands   like  a  sinister  angel  between  father  and  son, 

and  daughter,  brother  and  sister,  and  his  one  aim  is  to  make 
h  profit  for  his  shareholders  as  possible  from  his  monopoly 
Parliament  intervenes.     A  few  figures  will  make  this  plain. 

High  Kates  to  Indu  and  Austraua. 

tariff  for  cablegrams  to  Australia  is  4s.  9^.  per  word.  The 
tatement  of  that  fact  speaks  volumes.  The  tariff  to  India 
per  word,  although  it  is  not  half  so  far  away  from  us  as 
la.  This  fact  also  is  not  without  significance.  For  it  shows 
9  rates  are  fixed  without  regard  to  distance,  cost  of  construc- 
r  cost  of  working  and  repairing.  But  to  bring  out  its  full 
once  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  a  great  part  of 

is  nearly  as  far  from  us  as  India,  and  that  the  cable  rate  to 
ver,  6000  miles  distant,  is  only  Is.  ^d,  a  word,  against  45.  to 

onrse,  such  a  heavy  rate  as  4s.  9d,  for  every  word  telegraphed 
a  large  profit,  though  it  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from 
*cial  messages.  I  calculate  that  our  trade  with  India  and  the 
id  Australia  is  thus  taxed  to  the  extent  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
a  year  for  the  benefit  of  three  private  companies.  And  as  that 
rows,  these  parasites  grow  with  it. 

Colonial  Government  Subsidies. 

[this  is  not  all.     Not  only  do  the  companies  reap  a  return 
isly  out  of  proportion  to  their  capital  and  working  expendi- 
they  have  compelled  the  various  Colonial  Governments  to 
heavy  subsidies.     There  is  a  normal   subsidy  of  £32,000 
Australian  Governments  (with  one  exception),  and  in  return 
luction  of  the  rate  to  4s.  9rf.,  those  Governments  have  now  to 
i  additional  £27,520,    besides  a   sum'  of  £10,415  to  South 
for  the  land  line.     Altogether  these    GovemmentB  (not 
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including   QneenslRnd,   which,   in   my  judgment,    for 
stands  aioof)  pay  annually  about  £70,000  a  year  for  the  pi 
telegraphing  to  England  at  the  rat©  of  4s.  M.  a  word. 

England  Does  Not  Contribqte  a  Fabthing, 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  share  does  the  rich  and 
Mother  Country  contribute   towards   this   **  benevolence "  ( 
mail,  as  some  people  would  call  it.     The  answer  is,  not  one  ; 
Although  Englishmen  enjoy  the  benefit,  such  as  it  is,   of  tli 
word  rate,  although  the  British  Government  has  the  meanni 
a  more  courteous  term  could  be  found)  to  telegraph  despatd 
specially  low  State  rate — 2,s\  7*/.  a  word,  I  think — yet   that 
ment    has    always    obatinately    refused  to   pay   one   farthinf 
subsidies    enjoyed    by    the    companies.     The    English    Go? 
witnesses  witli  apathy  the  Australian  Governments  paying  £7tJ3 
year  in  cable  subsidies  to  secure  cheap  communication  with 
but  would  not  contribute  a  sixpence  to  prevent  the  inc 
cable  rates  which  took  place  in  January  last.     Of  course,  the 
are  helpless.      Sir  John  Pender  would,  if  the  Australian  Go 
had  proved  stubborn,  have   cut   off  their  cable  communical 
the  outer  w^orld  as  remorselessly  as  the  collector  cuts  olT  t 
from  the  premises  of  a  defaulting  ratepayer.     He  could  e 
raiaed  the  rates  to  £1  per  word,   and   thus   have   brought  tlw 
reason.     They,  the  Colonial  Governments,  have  in  toy  opinio^ 
haved  nobly,  from  first  to  last.     They  took  the  states Dianlikti 
that,  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  Australia,  divided  from  the 
the  civilised  world  by  thousands  of  miles  of  water,  cable 
cation  was  esBentiai  to  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  their  eoq 
and  they  accordingly  persuaded  the  taxpayers  to  lay  this  heavy 
upon   themselves   and    their   posterity.      But    England — the 
Government — has  been  content  to  reap  a  harvest  where  othi 
sown,  and  to  allow  young  and  struggling  colonies  to  pay  pi 
own  necessary  expenditure  incurred  in   communicating  with 
possepsions*     This  is  not  very  generous  on  the  part  of  a  Go\ 
with  more  than  £3,000,000  of  postal  surplus,  dealing  with 
which  at  all  times  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  bo4 
meet,    which   are  now  passing  through  a  severe  financial 
which  have  no  postal  sorplosea  to  fall  back  upon.     Not  the  i 
assistance,   moreover,  was  given  by  the   Brifish  Government 
Australian  Ministers  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  As, 
was  in  force  until  the  1st  of  January  last.      Deputations 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  Agents-General  made  argent  re; 
tions  on  the  subject;  but  in  vain.     To  crown  all,  the  Indian  Go* 
ment,  finding  that  an  additional  9^.  a  word  was  received,  triei  i 
to  increase  the  charge  for  the  use  of  its  land  lines. 


nlik»i 
hei 
cofl 
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India's  Exactions  from  Australia. 

lioiild  be  remarked  that  India  has  never  behaved  with  sisterly 
eration  to  Australia  in  thiis  matter.  I  recollect,  when  sitting  as 
entative  of  an  Australian  Government  at  the  Berlin  Telegraph 
rence  of  1885,  joining  in  a  petition  to  India  for  a  reduction  of 
Einsit  rate  charged  by  her  on  messages  sent  over  her  territory 
an  Europe  and  Australia.  The  transit  rate  was  7  id.  a  word, 
1  the  Indian  internal  rate  was  only  id.  or  Id.  a  word.  India 
i,  on  the  ground  that  the  Eastern  cable  companies  were  making 
arge  profits,  but  offered  to  reduce  her  charge  if  they  would 
)  theirs. 


Present  Charges  for  Cable  Commdnioation. 

ore  going  further,  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  thft  rates  paid 
t)ling  from  England  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  set  forth 
'*  Postal  Guide": 

Eubopbak  System.  Extba-Eueopean  System. 

^  ».  d,  ,.  d.       f.  d.^ 

(per  word)  0    3  Aden 3    9' 

' ,  0    2  Algeria 0    ^ 

Islands 0  10  Aigentine 6    »■ 

„  0    2  Australia 3  10  to    4    ST' 

r ,  0    2  P«row4«.  9d) 

M  0    2  Queensland 9    5 

„  0    3  Brazil 6    4and6    2 

•  (Tangier)     .  „  0    6  British  South  African 

»  0    6^  Company's  Territory    .  9    2 

„  0    4  Canada     ......    1     0  to    1     9 

nAsia.    .    .  „  0    6i         Cape  Colony 8  11 

ast  of  Africa  „  9  10  Chili 6    2  to    8  10 

>»  10  China 6  10  to    8    9^ 

East  Coast  of  Africa  ..    7    9  to    8  10^ 

Egypt 1     7  to    2    O' 

Guatemala 4    3 

Guiana  (British)     ...  12    2 

Guiana  (Dutch)      ...  9  10 

India .  4    o 

Japan  .     .     .     .     .     .     .    8    0  to  10    8 

Mexico 1     9  to    2    9 

Natal 8    9  to    8  11 

Newfoundland  ....  1    O^" 

Persia 16to25-- 

United  States  . .     .     .     .1    0  to    1    8  - 

West  Indies 9  10 

West  Coast  of  Africa  .     .    6  11  to    8  10^ 

is  at  once  struck  with  the  bewildering  variety  of  charges, 
oughly  gradaated  according  to  distance,  in  the  above  list, 
is  merely  a  portion  of  the  complete  one.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
le  such  charges  as  Is.  for  New  York  and  9s.  lOd.  for  the  West 
or  6id.  for  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Is.  7d,  for  Egypt;  or  Sd.  for 
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Algeria  and  10</.  for  the  Canary  Islands  ;  or  4^.  9d,  for  Aui 

85.  IM.  for  th^  West  Coast  of  Africa.* 


A  Proposal.     The  Zone  System, 

In  my  opinion  three  cable  zones  sbonld  be  instituted*  In 
which  should  include  all  Europe,  the  rate  should  be  \iL  per  ^ 
the  second,  which  should  include  Egypt,  India,  Persia,  and  Afgl 
the  charge  should  be  6?/.  a  word.  lu  the  outer  zone  the  chargj 
be  Is.  per  word  for  the  present.  With  these  three  items  in 
the  cables  would  on  the  whole  yield  a  far  greater  revenuei 
present 

DlFFlCLTLTY    IN    OBTAINING   STATISTICS. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  gradual  growth  of  our  ea] 
munication  with  the  colonies  will  doubtless  constitute  a  faaoS 
chapter  in  the  history  o£  the  British  Empire.  At  present,  2{ 
it  cannot  be  written.  Our  postal  ofhciala  must  or  ought  to 
necessary  information ;  but,  like  Hudibras  with  respect  to 
•they  are  "  very  sliy  of  using  it.*'  Not  only  do  they  decline 
the  facts,  but  they  have  indignantly  protested  against  my  aakii 
to  interfere  with  private  cable  companies*  concerns.  On  thi 
need  only  remark  that  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 
owned  the  cable  from  England  to  the  Continent)  used  to  give 
accounts  of  the  traffic ;  while  since  the  Post  Office  got 
the  Company's  lines,  the  Btatistics  have  been  withheld. 

I  have,  however,  contrived  to  ascertain  the  facts  with 
India  and  Australia,  and  they  well  repay  perusal. 

Growth  mf  Au8T[{alian  Cahle  Brsmnss. 

I  must  here  recall  the  fact  that  the  rate  to  Australia  was 
f>6\  Id,  a  word.  Two  years  ago,  after  much  pressure,  the  Conipi 
consented  to  lower  it  to  4ii.,  on  condition  that  the  Australian  col 
agreed  to  bear  haif  the  loss  of  revenue  expected  from  the  redoc 
This  guarantee  the  colonies  (with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand 
'Queensland)  entered  into,  but,  as  stuted,  the  rate  hag  since 
to  4«,  M, 

The  following  table,  showing  the  Australian  business  of  the 
Telegraph  .Company  and   its  allies  during  the  past  few  yeans, 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  vigour  and  vitality  that  chAraci 
trade  of  the  Island  Continent.      And   when  we  remember 
resources  of  that  vast  country  have  scarcely  been   tapped, 
the  fringe  of  soil  bordering  on  the  ocean  is  as  yet  cultivated, 
its  inhabitants  are  men  of  British   birth — as  energetic,  ahwiri 


word 


In  one  Australian  colony  a  message  is  carried  for  30<m>  mile4& 
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trprising  as  their  kinsmen  in  Yorkshire  or  Pennsylvania — ^it  is 
'  to  see  that  in  another  decade  Australia  will  be  spending  at  least 
illion  a  year  on  her  cable  communications  with  India  and  Europe. 

KUMBKB  OF  TELEGBAPHIC  MESSAGES  BETWEEN  AUSTBALIA  AND 

EUBOPB. 


Forwarded  to 

Beceived  from 

Yewr. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

Total  cost. 

1872    . 

826 

948 

16,165    2     3 

1873     . 

4,332 

4,620 

108,674  19  11 

1874     . 

4313 

4,985 

109,902  12  11 

1875    . 

4,846 

4,873 

104,006    8    3 

1876    . 

8,161 

3,614 

77,307  15    2 

1877     . 

5,771 

6,608 

123,241  19    8 

1878     . 

8,161 

9,283 

146,124  19    8 

1879*  .    .     . 

9,589 

...       11,646 

♦167,740    2     0 

1880    . 

12,767 

14,842 

181,480  18    6 

1881     . 

16,621 

17,721 

208,242  12     0 

1882     . 

19,381 

19,776 

226,567  16    1 

1883     .         . 

.       21.771 

...        21,663 

251,277  19    8 

1884    . 

.       24,702 

...        24,194 

270,766  10    7 

1885    . 

24,003 

23,206 

276,551     0    0 

1886    . 

.      23,353 

23.314 

266,626  19    6 

1887     .        . 

.      27,394 

26,394 

276,080    4    2 

1888    . 

.       29.528 

30,246 

318,447  11     9 

1889    . 

31,133 

31,776 

324.636    4    4 

1890    . 

.      32,737 

34.329 

331,468     2  11 

1891     .        . 

.      89,903 

...        39,575 

285,616    3  11 

^  From  and  after  this  date  £32,000  per  annum  subsidy  was  given  to 
Eastern   Extension  Company,  so  that  the  total  receipts,  say  in 
K),  amounted  to  £363,468,  or  £1000  a  day  for  cabling  to  Australia 
ae. 

[  cannot  obtain  the  figures  for  last  year,  but  it  is  stated  that  the 
olt  of  the  reduction  to  4$.  a  word  was  to  increase  the  Australian 
ffic  by  60  per  cent. 


•Cruelty  of  Prohibitory  Cable  Rates. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  evidence  of  an  employ 6  of  the  cable 
npanies  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
Bsages  were  family  or  social  messages.  And  it  is  practically  certain 
It  during  the  period  since  1872  not  one  of  the  many  millions  of 
mb|^  and  honest  toilers  at  the  Antipodes  has  been  able  to  cable  to 
B  "  old  folks  "  in  the  Mother  Country  one  word  of  intelligence  or 
mpathy,  however  deeply  he  might  have  longed,  at  critical  moments, 
»  send  that  word,  and  they  to  receive  it.  A  beneficent  invention, 
le  common  heritage  of  our  race — one  that  might  enable  all  Christen- 
m  to  assemble  as  it  were  under  one  roof,  there  to  talk,  laugh,  and 
TWp  together — has  been  selfishly  appropriated  by  a  few  speculators, 
afc  the  figures  quoted  show  that  the  commerce  of  Australia,  like  the 
bnt  Hercules,  is  too  strong  for  the  serpent  that  would  destroy  it  at 
I  birth. 
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Growth  of  ANGLo-lNDiAJf  Cable  6usj^*ESa 

It  is  not  less  interesting  to  note  the  extent  of  tel 
intercourse  between  England  and  India,  notwithstanding' 
oatrageons  tariff  of  4^.  per  word  now  in  force.  To  grasp  tl 
importance  of  this  sobject  wo  have  only  to  remember  that  W 
is  inhabited  by  250,000,000  of  our  best  customers.  Onf  tt 
trade  witb  India  (imports  and  exports)  amounted  last  yeir 
£65,000,000  sterling,  exceeding  the  total  transacted  i?ith  any  ctl 
British  poBseasion,  or  with  any  foreign  nation,  except  our  cousiM 
the  United  States,  Indeed,  our  trade  with  India  (£65,oOm,000)i 
Australia  (£00,00U,OOO)  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amoii^ 
our  trade  with  her  Majesty's  numerous  possessions.  Several  mil 
of  our  home  population  must  be  supported  by  the  IndiaD  I 
Australian  trade. 

The  following  figures  show  how  vast  is  the  revenue  derived  from 
cable  traflic  with  India : 

Indian  Mkbsages. 


Ta^. 

Nranbcr  of  word*. 

TotAl  iurt  taliw, 

1890-91    , 

2,'J35,127 

£;t45/.08 

\mi-\\t  . 

2.347,260 

'3>3U.(>?7 

From  another  official  return  I  find  that  the  grand  total  nu 
words  transmitted  last  year  between  India  and  Europe,  indtisTl 
Eastern  messages  from  Hong  Kong»  Singapore^  &c.,  was  -1,5^7,41 
and  the  total  net  value  was  £644,528  2.'?.  8</. 

The  mere  statement  of  figures,  however,  is  but  an  imperfect  b 
to  the  growth  of  telegraphic  business  in  this  ease.  Jn  face  of 
all-devouring  cable  charges,  the  thrifty  merchants  engaged  in  ' 
Anglo-Indian  trade  have  elaborated  code-words  of  unparalleled  &% 
ficance.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  convey  an  order,  or .  the  *'  bbw 
rates "  of  six  items,  in  a  single  p^yllable.  Such  a  meFSige 
*'  Chickjee  [to]  Jones  :  Salaam  "  may  mean  *'  Send  by  next  stctf 
500  bales  of  printed  stuffs  of  the  Eame  pattein  as  before";^ 
letter  in  **  Salaam "  referring  to  a  pre-arranged  page  of  direct)* 
and  particulars.  Sir  James  Anderson,  in  denouncing  the  niercliil 
for  this  thrLftinesp,  complains  that  "the  system  of  coding*^ 
enables  merchants  to  send,  on  an  average,  about  ten  words  in  «»^ 
The  rage  of  the  baffled  cable  directors  on  perusing  these  «!'* 
cryptograms  may  be  imagined. 


The  BBiTigpi  Postal  AtxHORiTiEs*  YiEw  of  Im>i». 


i 


I  cannot  avoid  adverting  here  to  the  extraordinary  reason  p^^] 
the  late  l^ostmaster*General  (in  April  last)  for  refusing  any  reducW 
of  the  Indian  Cable  rate.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  me,  refSsi* 
to  the  lowering  of  the  rate  to  Australia  from  95.  Id.  to  4*.  • 
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Iftantee  being  given  by  the  Australian  Governinenta  to  bear  half  the 
f  fioffered  by  the  companies,  and  asking  whether  he  had  taken  any 
sps  to  recommend  the  giving  of  a  similar  guarantee  by  the  British 
d  Indian  Governments,  whereby  the  rates  to  India  might  be  reduced 
«n  4s.  to  Is.  per  word,  Sir  James  Fergusson  said : 

'*!  have  not  any  intention  of  proposing  a  similar  reduction  and 
tarantee  in  regard  to  India,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
nditions  of  commercial  life  in  India  would  not  produce  any  increase 

business  commensurate  to,  or  approaching,  the  loss  of  revenue  which 
ould  be  the  result"  (Thius,  Apiil  12,  1892). 

This  pessimistic  utterance  from  a  retired  Indian  official  of  high  rank 
Wised  considerable  astonish  men  fc,  both  in  the  counting-houses  of  the 
[fcy  and  in  those  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Rangoon.  Of  course  the 
)st  Office  luminary  who  prepared  his  chiefs  answer  could  not  be 
]}ected  to  know  all  about  India.  But  he  might  Lave  remembered 
e  signal  refutation  of  an  equally  unfortunate  statement  regarding 
dia  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  J.  Ferguason's  predecessor  by  one  of 
1  subordinates.  When  I  wished  to  get  the  postage  to  India  lowered 
►m  biL  to  2 Id,  or  Id.  the  late  Mr.  Raikes  objected  that  the  *'  area 
productivity  "  in  the  case  of  India  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
Inction.  I  immediately  procured  from  India  statistics  showing  that 
a  few  years  the  number  of  articles  exchanged  between  India  and 
►  oater  world  through  the  post  had  risen  from  1,000,000  to 
,000,000.  And  this  great  increase  occurred  while  the  postal  rate 
is  bd.  per  half-ounce. 

Sir  James  Fergusson's  prompter,  however,  might  have  taken  the 
nble  to  glance  at  the  latest  returns  on  the  subject  of  Indian  trade. 
»t  only  would  he  have  discovered  that  our  trade  with  India  exceeds 
it  with  any  other  British  possession  and  amounts  to  one-third  cf 
7  Colonial  trade,  but  he  would  have  observed  that  in  thirty  years 
3ian  trade  has  quadrupled,  and  that  in  the  last  decade  it  has 
Teased  42  per  cent,  while  population  has  increased  only  10'7o  per 
It,  The  tonnage  entering  Indian  ports  last  year  increased  by 
1,000  tons.  The  Indian  merchants  are  most  active,  vigilant  and 
lerprifiingy  and  are  annexing  markets  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
leir  trade  with  Japan,  for  instance,  has  increased  812  per  cent,  in 
L  years.)  They  import  cotton  manufactures  to  the  amount  of 
24-2  lacs,  metals,  5,64-6  lacs,  cotton  twist,  3j7(>'8  lacs,  machinery 
'0-4  lacs,  and  so  on.  How,  then,  do  the  **  conditions  of  commer- 
l  life  "  in  India  differ  from  those  that  environ  any  other  pushing 
Hinanity  ?  One  is  puzzled  to  answer  this  question.  It  is  very 
.  in  India,  and  perhaps  it  is  suggested  that  the  merchants  would 
physically  incapable  of  resorting  oftener  than  at  present  to  the 
•graph  offices.  But  it  is  as  hot  in  some  parts  of  Australia, 
I  the  Australians  enjoy  a  reduced  cab!©  tariff.  The  luminary 
it  down  that  the  existing   tariff  is    so    beautifally 
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adjoatBd.  both  to  the  need  and  tlie  means  of  the  Indiaa  me 
that  loss  must  result  from  any  interference  with  it.      It  is  poised  J 
thinka,  like  the  famous  *'  rocking-stone :  "  but,  even   so,   this 
ment  will  not   apply  to  the   merchants  in  this   country  engaged^ 
Indian  trade.     The  Minister's  auswer  ignores  the  fact  that  they  w^ 
benefit  as  much  by  a  redaction  as  their  correspondents  in  Hinde 
Electrical  communication  has^  I  repeat,  become  necessary,  nay, 
pensable,  to  international  trade,  and  if  its  price  be  reduced,  ht 
than  the  amount  of  the  redaction  will  be  spent  upon  it,  just  as 
were  bread,  meat,  or  any  other   necessary.      Economical   laws 
be    pooh-poohed  out    of  existence  by  a  breath    from  the 
Bench. 

FtTRTHER  Evidence  op  Increase. 

A  few  facts  may  here  be  given  showing  the  surprising  develop! 
of  Indian  telegraphic  business.     During  the  last  five  years  8591 
of  line,  33,269  miles    of  wire,  a  long    stretch    of    cable,    and 
new  telegraph  offices  have   been   opened   at   a  cost  of  lvs.l)9,2( 
capital  outlay.     During  1891-2  State  inland  telegrams  exhibitedl 
increase  of  109,468   in   number;    private  inland  telegrams 
262,380   in  number ;    foreign  private  telegrams  increased  29,530 
messages,  and  506,230  (or  ten  per  cent.)  in  words.     The  inland  pi 
telegrams  numbered  26,127'^a  large  increase  ;  and  the  foreign  pi 
telegrams  2082. 

In  the  *'  Telegraph  '*  Report  of  the  Indo-European  Department, 
received,  I  observe  that  The  Times  is  accorded  a  special  column, 
messages  having   been   cabled  to  it,  with  a  total   of   82,000 
Such   an  example  of  liberality    and  enterprise  deserves  to  be 
interred  from  its  tomb  in  a  Blue-Book,  and  I  observe,  receiveij 
warm  encomiums  of  the  Indian  press. 


The  Remedy  for  High  Cahle  Charges. 

Now  what   remedy  can  be  adopted  for  the  evils  I  have 
out? 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly 
is  battening  on  our  trade,  and  stilling  the  happiness  of  our 
tion*      The  British  Government,  either  alone,  as  would  be  prefe 
or   in  concert  with  the  Indian  and  Australian  Governments, 
either  buy  up  the  property  of  the  existing  companies  on  fair 
say  at  present  price  of  stock — or  lay  alternative  cables.     In  sa] 
of  this  statement,  I  may  refer  to  the  happy  results  for  the  State 
joint  purchase  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company's  cables 
England,  France  and  Germany  two  or  three  years   ago^  whidi^ 
yield    extraordinary  profits.      We  need  not  anticipate  the 
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^ch  a  blunder  as  was  committed  in  the  acquisition — too  late — of 
9  British  inland  telegraphs.  As  to  the  tariff,  it  is  easy  to  show 
bX  here,  as  in  the  case  of  postage,  or  any  other  indirect  tax,  the 
rrest  practicable  scale  is  by  far  the  most  remunerativa  Since  nobody 
obliged  to  use  the  cable,  the  obvious  policy  is  to  induce  as  many  as 
flsible  to  do  so:  it  being  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  number  of 
•Dsmissions,  but  the  length  of  immersion,  which  chiefly  wears  out  the 
ire.  As  I  have  said,  the  reduction  of  an  indirect  tax  invariably  shoves 
Jarge  increase  in  the  yield,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reduction  itself. 
Ims,  when  the  Atlantic  cable  tariff  was  lowered  temporarily  by  fifty 
Br  cent.,  there  was  an  immediate  increase  in  the  returns  of  150  per 
mt.  And  nobody  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
or  Indian  and  Australian  commerce,  can  doubt  that  a  substantial 
fednction  in  the  tariff  would  throw  on  the  wires  an  immense  amount 
!.  correspondence  now  transacted  by  post,  and  would  also  double  gr 
eble  the  length  of  the  messages  now  despatched.  As  bearing  upon 
;u  latter  point,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  two  years 
'the  existence  of  the  reduced  45.  rate  to  Australia,  while  the  increase 

the  number  of  cablegrams  was  but  six  per  cent.,  the  increase  in 
e  number  of  words  transmitted  was  ten  per  cent. 

What  the  Telegraphic  Rate  should  be. 

Aiter  careful  calculation,  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  establish- 
mt  for  the  present  of  a  tariff  of  6c?.  a  word  to  India,  and  Is.  a  word 
Australia.  If  the  Government  acted  promptly,  this  tariff  might  be 
force  soon  after  the  beginning  of  next  year.  If  it  be  in  operation 
Kt  December  ten  thousand  Christmas  greetings  will  be  flashed  to 
i  great  Southern  continent,  which  otherwise  must  be  transmitted  in 
agination  only. 

Carrying  Capacity  of  the  Present  Cables. 

The  public  will  ask  (1)  what  is  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  present 
3les  and  land  lines  between  Australia  and  Europe  ?  and  (2)  would 
ihilling-a-word  rate  be  popular,  sufficiently  popular  to  justify  the 
Suction  ?     In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  telegraphed  to  the  great 

rbricians  in  the  country,  and  I  find  that  the  carrying  capacity  of 
present  cables  between  Australia  and  Europe  is  from  72,000  to 
BO,000  words  a  day,  that  is,  36,000  to  50,000  words  each  way, 
jlereas  the  total  present  traffic  is  about  5000  words  a  day.  By  a 
loeiit  invention  I  witnessed  cable  messages  despatched  at  ten  times 
lb  rate  through  a  single  wire  or  cable.  It  is  needless  to  remind 
b  reader  that  when  it  is  night  here  it  is  day  in  Australia,  so  night 
a.  d&j  traffic  would  proceed.     Forty  thousand  words  daily,  that  is 
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20,000  words  from  Europe,  and  20,000  words  to    Europe,  would 
be  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  traflic,  and  here  we  have  an  inc 
of  40,000  sliillings,  or  £2000,   as  against  £1000  a  day,  the 
receipts.    I  may  confidently  anticipate  the  reply  to  the  second  qw 
because  the  whole  press  and  people  of  this  country  with  one 
declare  that  the  reduction  will  open  new  floodgates  of  syrapatliy, 
that  thousands  of  kindly  messages  will  be  sent  at  a  cost  of  from 
to  £1  Is,      [It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Sir  John   J^ender  recently 
preissed  to  me   his   earnest  wish  to   meet  this  desire  to  send 
messages  at  a  popular  rate.] 

It  cannot  be  aupposedj  however,   that  even  this  tariS  would, 
a  time,  be  found  sufficiently  low  to  meet   the  requirements  of 
and  social  intercourse.     The  ideal  state  of  things  would  be  the 
mission  of  a!l  communications  at  charges  just  sufficient  to  meet 
ing  expenditure  and  interest,  <&c.,  and  provide  against  the  continj 
of  further  capital  expenditure  being  required,  all   profit  being 
gone,  in  view  of  the   advantage  to  trade,   and   the  strengthemng cfj 
those  ties  of  affection    and   friendship  which  bind  the   colonies  to  tkj 
old  country.      Patriotism  is  merely  a  strand  woven  of  myriads  of  so 
ties,   which,  delicate  and  impalpable   as  they  are,  are   not  less  ii 
pensable    and    effectual    than    the    mysterious    force    that  keeps 
constellation  of  planets  circling  about  the  parent  orb. 


The  Proposal  Invol\'es  no  Injc&tice. 

What  is  here  proposed  involves  no  iDJustice  to  anybody, 
inventor  of  a  useful  machine  or  process  is  entitled  to  be  handsora* 
rewarded,  and  our  Patent  laws  recognise  this  principle.  Bat  a 
who  acquires  the  invention  from  its  author  and  hinders  Uie  pnl 
from  benefiting  by  it  in  his  haste  to  grow  rich,  is  a  monopoliat, 
deserves  no  more  than  bare  justice.  The  case  is  far  stronger 
the  invention  is  one  on  which  the  bread  of  millions,  and  the  safely  i 
an  empira  may  depend.  If  Sir  John  Pender  were  to  buy  up  Jill 
railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  treble  the  existing  fares* 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  doing  us  a  worse  turn  than  he  isddl 
now.  I  do  not  presume  to  censure  him ;  he  is  acting  within 
recognised  limits  of  commercial  morality,  and  within  those  limitil 
has  displayed  strategical  and  administrative  abilities  of  the  hi£ 
order.  And  if  I  criticise  him,  it  is  because  he  pernonifies  a  si 
which  is  poisoning  the  very  sources  of  our  imperial  strength,  an^ 
our  commercial  prosperity. 

A    SlMMINU-UP. 

I  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  business  community  to 
matter.     To  sum  np,  I  lay   down  these  two  propositions,  which. 
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»  proper  time  and  place,  I  am  prepared  to  defend  in  detail,  with 
:t8  and  figures.  First,  that  the  existing  cable  charges  are  so  heavy 
to  be  highly  injnrioas  to  oar  commercial  and  imperial  interests ; 
d  secondly,  that  the  wisest  and  fairest  method  of  reducing  them  is 
r  the  State  to  acquire  the  existing  cables,  and  supplement  them 
lere  necessary.  The  question  is  one  of  such  urgency,  that  I  shall 
k  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
to  it.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  intelligent  Englishmen  who 
odd  hail  any  practicable  scheme  for  hastening  Imperial  Federation, 
ach  a  scheme  is  now,  with  much  deference,  laid  before  them.  No 
i^ost  congress,  no  inflated  manifesto,  no  elaborate  organisation  is 
quired,  but  simply  a  resolve,  on  the  part  of  the  hardheaded 
erchantB  of  this  great  city,  to  secure  for  themselves  and  for 
eir  countrymen  the  priceless  services  qi  the  beneficent  Genius  of 
ectricity,  who  now  lies  bound  and  writhing  under  the  spell  of  a 
)  masterful  magician. 

J.  Henniker  Heaton. 


SPELLING  REFORM  IN  FRENCH. 


IT  is  generally  supposed  that  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  spel 
is  felt  in  England  only,  or  that,  at  all  events,  there  are  i 
irregularities  and  abuses  to  reform  in  the  spelling  of  English  thii 
any  other  language.  French',  Spanish  and  Italian  have  often  I 
held  up  as  models  of  what  spelling  ought  to  be ;  and  the  spell 
reform  carried  out  in  Germany  by  order  of  Bismarck  has  b 
appealed  to  as  showing  that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  i 
of  removing  at  least  the  more  glaring  blemishes  in  the  traditio 
f^y stems  of  orthography. 

We  have  lately  been  informed,  however  (see  Times,  Jan.  28, 18S 
that  in  France  also  the  shoe  begins  to  pinch.  A  committee  i 
pointed  by  the  French  Academy,  which  in  literary  matters  is  not  \ 
dictatorial  than  Bismarck  himself,  has  reported  in  favour  of  a  sd 
number  of  spelling  reforms  to  be  adopted  in  the  next  edition  of 
famous  dictionary.*  Hyphens,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  abolished 
Buch  compounds  as  eau-de-viey  likewise  the  apostrophe  in  such  ww 
IIS  entr' aider.  Foreign  words,  such  as  break  and  spleen,  are  to 
written  brec  and  spline,  Latin  plurals  like  errata  are  to  take  an 
as  erratas  ;  sceur  and  paon  are  to  become  seur  and  pan,  Ph  is 
become  /,  and  in  plurals  x  is  to  be  changed  to  s, 

Ce  rCest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  eouie,  but  the  Academy  will  find  t 
this  'premier  pas,  however  small,  will  cost  them  a  great  deal  of  tronl 
Bismarck,  indeed,  was  able  to  say,  *'  So  far,  and  no  farther  f  bob  i 
republic  the  large  number  of  spelling  reformers,  now  that  they  \ 
tasted  blood,  will  not  be  satisfied  till  they  get  a  great  deal  i 
than  such  small  concessions.     Spelling  reform  is  one  of  those  q 

*  Lc  Mattre  PhofUtique;  organe  de  I'Association  Phon^tique  dee 
Langaes  vivantes. 
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7here  the  argument  is  all  on  one  side,  bot  the  heavy  weight  of 
oning  authority  all  on  the  other.  What  can  be  said  against 
laments  in  favour  of  consistent  spelling  except  what  was  said 
t  Dr.  Fell  ?  The  supporters  of  the  Fonetik  Nuz  in  England 
3€en  indefatigable,  bat  they  are  not  popular,  and  what  results 
ey  show  except  here  and  there  a  newspaper  venturing  to  spell 
111  instead  of  programme^  because  there  is  epigram  and  telegram  ; 
imitting  itself  to  the  etymological  anachronism  of  writing  lumoi'' 
1  of  honour.  In  France  the  SocUU  de  Reforme  Ortliographique 
en  very  active  in  agitating  and  trying  to  get  public  support  for 
ied  measure  of  reform  which  they  wish  to  see  introduced  into 
ementary  schools,  and  adopted  by  Government  in  all  official 
ents.  It  seems  as  if  they  had  really  succeeded  at  last  in  gaining 
tr  of  the  public.  There  are  two  kinds  of  spelling  reform. 
lass  of  reformers  is  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
:ic  revolution.  They  follow  the  example  of  the  once  famous 
k  Nuz.  Write,  they  say,  as  you  speak ;  but  they  do  not  say 
e  are  to  speak,  and  in  these  days  they  would  hardly  venture  to 
3ome  Eule  in  pronunciation  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales — 
)3  even  to  England.  Another  class  of  reformers  is  satisfied 
ess.  They  only  want  to  remove  glaring  inconsistencies  in  the 
onal  spelling,  which  in  many  cases  are  quite  recent,  and  often 
•  the  whims  of  compositors  rather  than  to  the  wishes  of  more 
pedantic  authors.  The  radical  party  of  spelling  reformers  is 
^nted  in  France  by  M.  Paul  Passy  and  his  friends ;  the  more 
ate  party  has  put  forward  its  programme  through  the  SocUti  de 
ae  Orthographiqiie,  What  M.  Paul  Passy  would  make  of  French 
ig  may  be  seen  from  the  following  specimen  taken  from  Le 
'  Phon^tiqtte. 


ko:fer6i!:s  a  la  sdrbon 

83rr  1  oiBwmoL  do  la:g  vi:va:t 

i^i  k  nu  1  avj5  di,  masjy  M.  Br^l,  da  1  Sslity,  a  koma:se 
I  sorbon  yn  seii  d  k3:f6ri:s  syr  i  dcscNma  de  la:g  vi:va:t. 
)rainje:r  a  y  Ij^i  i  vadradi  '26  fevrie,  dv«f  ®n  o:dltwa:r 
150  person,  prof£soe:r,  sstilytris  e.etydja. 

koma.sa  sa  koifera.s,''  mesj^  B.  a  raple  1  lport«;s  da 
►CNma  de  Ia:g  vi:va:t,  seneralma  rkony,  pqisk  i  j  a  a  s 
Qa  a  pa:ri,  157  ku:r  pyblik  d  a:gle,  107  d  alma,  47  d  es- 
^1  6  6.  d  ^italjf.  me  si  5n  e  dako:r  syr  i  S:porta:s  da  st 
cma,  0  n  i  e  nl  syr  la  byt  k  i  dvva  vi:ze'ni  syr  le 
ij?  k  i  dwd  aplwajd  ;  s  ki   tje  a  1  apsa:s  dj    tut  tradisjd. 
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0  o  rkrylma  dy  persouel  oscNi,  I&  d$  p^  o  haaeaT  ^yska  da 
so  deriijerz  anc.  [u  s  i^rapo  m9sj)2(  B.  rak5:t  k  (B  pabiie,  voy 
d  fra:.s  a  la  sqil  dez  eveuma  dd  1832,  e  nome  prDfes(B:r  d 
alma  Joz  S  llso  dy  niidi  lualgre  se  pr3ledtx:s;5  d  iN9i'i:s,  s  el 
akitd  t  &e  f9ksj5  Ipraviize  an  ascNi  pada  plyzjoerz  aue  1  pob&e 
olj^  d  I  alma,  lorsk  (So  ?spekt(B:r  ki  par  azair  save  1  alms, 
yt  d\il  dekuvea*  la  So:z,  i  le:sa  1  profesoeir,  deja  aise,  k&:li< 
uqo  ^dn  aseNma  5ysk  a  s  k  ii  y  drwa  a  la  rtiet.] 

i>yr  lo  byt  nie:m  do  1  aseNma  do  la:g»  i  j  a  dpz  apiop 
prl:sipal. 

lez  &  d]:s  ka  I  a6C>«ma  zg5:de:r  d9va  vi:ze  a  forme  dezM 
e  n5  de  spcsjalist,  i  n  fo  pa  i  Jerje  da  1  etyd.  de  la:g  OS  byt 
imcdjatma  la-alik,  me  plyto  la  kylty:r  seueral  do  1  espri.  k 
On  apreii  oz  ele:v  a  U:r  lez  o:tcB:r,  a  ekri:r  posalilami  db 
te.m  fosil;  k  5  leer  fas  gule  le  Do:te  d  Goethe  e  d  6hake:j>peu; 
me  k  9  n  s  alardo  pa  a  fe:r  dez  egzersis  da  pranSisjais^fS  o 
d  k3:vcrsa:sji ;  dajoca*  la  la  makrc  pur  ari:ve  a  parle  yn  l£:g 
elra.3e:r ;  ^fi  ki  i  tjsn  i  parvjl:dr5  ply  8y:rma  par  CS  8e5u:r  a 

1  etra:5e. 

lez  o:iFO  rep9:d  ka  lo  larg  vi:va:t  na  dwaf  pa  s  oseNe  koci 
de  la:g  uiort.  pa:se  tu  I  la  de  klais  a  etydje  de  la:g  k  5a' 
a  if  pa  a  savwor,  &a  fitii:re  par  la:se  la  pasja:z  dez  eU:T  — 
e  de  pnra.  la  la  k  5ii  akarda  mMiia  o  l^:g  vi:va:t  e  larsamx 
syfirzi  (a  kddisj5    d   ed    bjl  roparti).  si    1    a:&eNinsc  d  yn  i«:g 


Fraace  has  passed  through  many  revolntions,  bat  it  seems 
credible  that  Frenchmen  wonld  now^  break  so  completely  with  4k 
past  as  the  writers  of  this  page  of  phonetic  French.  It  is  tnie,  tl 
B polling  reformers  have  high  aathorities  to  appeal  to.  Descartea,  I 
U>*>S,  declared  himself  a  complete  believer  in  phonetic  writiiH 
''  I  mast  openly  express  my  opinion,"  he  wrote,  "  that  if  we  exadl 
followeil  pronunciation  in  writing  it  would  be  a  greater  adTsntaged 
strangers  in  helping  them  to  learn  our  language,  than  an  emhanatf 
ment  to  ourselves^  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  certMn  equivocal  tenii 
It  is  in  speaking  that  one  composes  a  language,  rather  than  in  writagi 
and  if  the  pronunciation  of  certain  equivocal  terms  s^hoald  canse  WKj 
ambiguit\\  usa^  would  scon  lead  to  a  change  in  order  to  avert  it'  . 

Thes»?  art^  bravo  words*  and  they  are  perfectly  true  in  the  abafcndi 
StilU  we  must  remember  thar  even  Descartes  shrank  from 
ont    his  r^fv^rming  ideas.      The  members  of  the  SoeiSiS  de  Btj 
0^\*\rMi^.::>f  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  much  smalkr 
oe^ous.      l^ut  they  have  at  least  the  conrage  of  their  opiniooa, 
carry  out  in  their  puMioati.  ns  what  they  consider  right.     The 
v>f  their  T>^fvurms  is  50  thin  that  it  has  actually  pierced  Huoogii 
aruK^ur  of  :he  Academy — nay«  that  it  has  even  tooched  the  heart 
the  Gxnt'rament.  and  eliciled  a  certain  qualified  appioval  of  a 
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spelliDg  from  Ministerial  anthorifcies.  One  of  their  most  plausible 
brms  is  the  suppression  of  the  x  when  it  has  taken  the  place  of  an 
ginal  8.  Why  should  we  write  chevaux  instead  of  chevaua  ?  It  is 
U  known  that  the  s  of  the  plural  in  French  is  the  representative  of 
9  s  of  the  accusative  plural  in  Latin.  ChevauSy  the  old  way  of 
tellings  stands  for  cavcUlos,  The  plural  of  the  articles  is  les — i.e.  illos. 
hen  why  should  the  dative  for  it  les  be  atix^  instead  of  aus  ?  And 
liy  should  such  Latin  words  as  catdes,  regales,  locos,  be  represented  by 
lour,  royavxy  and  licvx^  instead  of  chons^  royaus,  and  lieus  ?  There  is 
D  excuse  whatever  for  it,  as  little  as  there  is  for  curievx,  but  curieiLse, 
rhy  should  Latin  pretium  be  written  prix^  but  palatium,  palais  ? 
he  ;z;  in  noix  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  xof  nux,  for  noix  stands  for 
e  accusative  nttcem.  And  if  noix  is  written  with  an  Xy  why  should 
18  (i.e.  royau)  be  written  with  an  s  ?  All  these  x'b  owe  their  origin  to 
piere  misapprehension.  The  final  s  after  vowels  was  often  abbre- 
kted  in  writing,  and  it  was  this  sign  of  abbreviation  which  was 
Btaken  for  an  x,  just  as  in  English  the  abbreviated  spelling  of 
;  was  misread  as  ye. 

This  X  therefore  seems  to  be  doomed,  and,  like  most  reforms,  this 
o  will  only  be  a  return  to  the  original  state  of  things,  for  before 
9  fifteenth  century  everybody  wrote  royaus ^  curietus,  pris^  nois,  &c. 
A  very  koublesome  abuse  in  French  consists  in  the  doubling  of 
assonants.  Voltaire  wrote  aprocher,  sonfrirj  couroitx,  alumer.  No 
inter  would  tolerate  such  forms  now ;  he  would  correct  them  at 
and  print  approcher^  souffrir,  courrovxy  allumer.  The  same 
however,  would  correct  aggriger  into  agriger.  No  reason  is 
for  these  double  letters ;  they  may  have  an  etymological  justi- 
iion,  but  they  are  certainly  not  pronounced,  except  by  some  people 
seem  to  imagine  that  by  saying  cour-roux  they  can  express  a 
>r  degree  of  wrath  than  by  courovx.  Why  should  we  have  to 
honneur  for  "  honour,"  but  honorer,  **  to  honour  *' ;  why  ennemi 
enemy,"  but  inimitiS,  "  enmity "  ;  why  siffler,  to  whistle,  but 
•,  to  mock,  when  neither  etymology  nor  pronunciation  requires 

the  termination  of  the  third  person  singular  is  t,  and  as  this  t 

rbs  the    final   consonant — as,  for  instance  il  dort  for  il  dormt ; 

should  we  not  write  il  pert,  il  prent,  il  r^pont,  instead  of  il  perd, 

ly  il  ripond.     And,  in  the  same  way,  as  the  termination  of 

first  and   second   persons  is  s,   why  not  write  tu  prens,  as  one 

tu  dors.      Racine  Btill  wrote  Je  prens,  fattens,  jc  ripons ;  why 

gpld  we  have  to  write  je  prends,  /attends,  je  rSponds  ? 

Triie  etymological  argument  has   lost   much  of  its  former  favour. 

lerly  it  was  most  powerful,  and  for  a  scholar  to  propose  to  write  in 

ish  det  instead  of  debt  was  considered  not  very  far  from  sacrilege. 

if  Descartes  is  right  in  saying  that  language  is  spoken  first,  and 

tOL.  LZlii.  2  o 
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afterwards  written ;  also  if  students  of  language  are  right  that  tB 
method  in  the  mad  phonetic  changes  which  every  spoken  Ihdj 
nndergoes;  while  there  is  none  in  the  spelling  adopted  byv: 
printing-offices,  it  is  clear  that  what  is  possible  in  a  language  f] 
must  be  possible  in  a  language  written,  and  that  a  knowledge  c 
system  according  to  which  a  spoken  language  changes  mnst 
safer  guide  to  the  etymologist  than  the  present  haphazard  spelli 
compositors  and  readers.  If  we  once  know  that  dissimilar  conso 
in  Latin  are  assimilated  in  French,  we  know  that  dette  may 
for  debita,  just  as  recette  stands  for  recepta,  a  receipt.  We  havi 
to  go  back  a  few  hundred  years  in  order  to  discoyer  the  etymol 
spelling  of  many  French  words.  But  not  even  the  Academy 
now  restore  froid  to  froigdj  though  it  retains  doigt,  *  finger,'  or 
to  mesme,  chre'tien  to  chrestien,  cantrdle '  to  corUrerolle,  or  ffin 
c.aryophyllum. 

We  wish  every  success  to  the  spelling  reformers  of  France, 
reforms  which  they  propose  at  present  are  certainly  very  moi 
and  reasonable.     But  no  nation  is  more  sensitive  to  what  is  pe< 
and  awkward  than  the  French,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
ever  tolerate  such  words  as  filosojk  and  tiologie. 

F.  Max  Mru 


THE  "  NEW  "  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
AUTOMATISM. 


Li  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  moyement  of  contem- 
porary thought — whether  it  be  philosophy  more  strictly  so- 

or  the  advance  of  science— are  aware  of  the  great  activity^ 
has  been  shown  of  late  years  in  the  department  of  psychology, 
thin  the  last  half  century,  or  thereabouts,  psychology  had  been- 
manage  of  the  philosophers,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
bed  this  province  of  their  dominion.  In  this  country  in  parti- 
-in  England  and  Scotland — psychology  has  formed  the  bulk  of 
hilosophic  treatises;  and  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
y.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  and  the  Mills,  Beid,  Stewart  and 
x>n,  must  always  remain  among  the  classics  of  the  science. 

may  be  admitted  that  their  work  often  shows  a  crossing 'of 
ts  and  of  points  of  view.  Questions  of  logic  and  theory  of 
»dge  were  mixed  up  with  the  more  properly  psychological 
r.  And  at  other  times,  the  investigation  was  subordinate  to- 
Ablishment  of  some  metaphysical  theory.  The  distinguishing 
:  most  recent  psychology  has  therefore  been  insistence  on  the 
:;ion  of  psychology  from  philosophy,  and  on  the  maintenance  of 
ly  psychological  standpoint.  In  psychology,  it  is  argued,  we 
.  realm  of  phenomena,  a  moving  world  of  causes  and  eiSects,. 
it  is  our  business  to  investigate  in  the  ordinary  scientific  way,. 
1  the  resources  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  without  any 
pensie  as  to  the  bearing  of  our  results  on  the  ultimate  problems* 
)8ophy. 

advice  could  be  more  excellent ;  disinterestedness  is  the  very 
'ord  of  science.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good  many  of  those 
Ik  most  loudly  of  "  the  new  psychology "  are  exposed  to  the 
anger  of  reaction.     The  rise  of  this  "  scientific  "  psychology. 
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as  it  also  calls  itself,  connects  itself  with  the  great  dereloj 
science,  especially  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  has  luarkd 
present  century.  The  growth  of  biology  and  physiology  ha 
rally  reacted  powerfully  upon  the  whole  conception  and  mefl 
psychological  investigation.  And  it  is  worth  obeerving  tbil 
general  scientific  mo?eaient  referred  to,  coincided,  especiallj 
Germany,  with  a  revulsion  against  the  idealistic  speculation  i 
marked  the  bi^t/ioning  of  the  century.  Probably  the  two  were  p 
connected  as  cause  and  effect,  the  huoger  for  hard  facts  and  pi 
detail- work  being  a  healthy  protest  of  the  human  spirit  agaiQ:*t  < 
hasty  and  over-confident  attempts  at  universal  synthesis.  Any 
the  now  psychology,  as  I  have  said,  has  its  roots  in  this  moTOi 
And  therefore  its  absorbing  concern  was  and  is  to  keep  itself  eb 
metaphysics,  and  of  every  hypothesis  which  it  imagines  to  savCT 
that  region  of  mysteries.  To  a  large  class  of  scientific,  and  won 
-scientific  thinkers,  metaphysics  is  what  clericalism  is  to  the  Fi 
Liberal ;  it  is  the  enemy  fa  be  fought  at  all  points.  The«6 
*<sharacteristic9  of  this  militant  psych ologj^— its  renunciation  of  i 
physics  and  its  affiliation  to  biology  are  concisely  put  by  Ilibo^ 
of  its  standard-bearers  ;  "  The  new  psychology  differs  from  tliaJ 
its  spirit :  it  is  not  metaphysical.  It  difiers  in  its  aim :  fl 
studies  phenomena.  It  differs  in  its  methods  :  it  borrows  fl| 
far  as  possible  from  the  biological  sciences.  Consequently  the 
of  psychology  specifies  itself;  it  has  for  its  subject  nervoi 
mena  accompanied  by  consciousness." 

Hence,  in  shaking  the  dust  of  metaphysics  off  their  feet, 
psychologists  accepted  from  Lang©  as  their  badge  the 
paradoxical  motto,  *' Psychology  without  a  soul."  As  Ribot' 
triumphantly  :  "  The  soul  and  its  faculties,  the  great  entity 
•little  entities,  disappear  ;  and  we  have  to  do  only  with  inl 
events— events  which^  like  sensations  and  images,  are  tmnshiM 
to  speak)  of  physical  events,  or  which,  like  ideas,  movements,™ 
and  desires,  translate  themselves  into  physical  events.** 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  new  psychology  was  not  eo  ongii 
it  perhaps  imagined.  The  attempt  to  dispense  with  a  soul  htd 
eystematically  made  by  Hume  and  the  Associationists  long  bi'fo! 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  not  siniply  the  i 
mination  to  discard  the  soul  that  stamped  the  new  movemeai 
physiological  method  ia  the  really  distinctive  mark  of  the 
departure,  and  *^ physiological  psychology"  is  the  name 
generally  given  to  the  recent  developments  of  **  psycl 
natural  science." 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  it  is  far   from   my    inu-niinn 
this  intimate  Hnkiug  of  the  psychological   and  the  biologi< 
physiological  method  of  study   does   indeed  promise,    as  i1 
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bo  be  most  fraitful  in  its  application.  It  alone  furnishes  the 
for  introducing  experiment  into  mental  science  ; .  and  though  it 
>nly  lay  siege,  as  it  were,  to  the  outworks  of  the  mental  citadel, 
e  phenomena  of  sense-perception  and  movement,  and  a  few  of 
limpler  aspects  of  the  mental  processes,  yet  the  amount  of  patient 
Ll-work  accumulated  in  these  departments,  and  the  light  thrown 
ther  departments  by  the  scientific  study  of  abnormal  mental  states 
beir  physiological  relations,  are  already  enriching  the  science  in  no 
nary  degree,  and  transforming  the  very  look  of  our  psychological 
rbooks.  The  philosopher  would  be  singularly  cross-grained  who 
not  welcome  this  accamulation  of  material,  and  who  did  npt  con- 
inlate  himself  that  all  this  detail-work  was  taken  out  of  his  hands 
^ose  who,  from  their  traihiug  and  aptitudes,  can  do  it  so  much 
er.  But  he  will  reserve  to  himself  as  philosopher  the  ultimate 
lict  on  the  validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  theory  on  which  physio- 
sal  psychology  proceeds.  For  it  is  the  most  indefeasible  function 
hilosophy  to  act  as  critic  of  the  sciences.  The  philosopher  has  to 
nine  the  conceptions  which  each  science  accepts  without  criticism, 
on  which  it  proceeds  in  working  out  its  results ;  he  has  to  point 
he  limits  or  conditions  within  which  the  conception  or  theory  holds 
In  other  words  he  has  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  specicflist  who 
d  build  upon  his  results  a  philosophic  theory  of  the  universe,  by 
ing  that  the  results  which  the  investigation  seems  to  establish 
really  involved  in  the  conceptions  or  standpoint  from  which  it 
ed,  and  are  therefore  in  no  sense  to  be  accepted  as  an  independent 
f  of  the  theory.  I  propose  to  show  that  this  is  pre-eminently 
;aae  with  the  main  thesis  of  the  "  new  "  psychology — at  least  in 
hands  of  its  most  advanced  representatives.  In  abjuring  the 
and  limiting  itself  to  the  concomitance  of  physical  and  psychical 
ts,  it  is  really  dominated  by  a  very  definite  theory  which  dictates 
character  of  its  results  beforehand. 

he  result  supposed  to  be  proved,  it  had  best  be  stated  at  once,  is 
complete  parallelism  of  the.  bodily  and  the  mental — ^the  denial, 
•efore,  of  any  real  causality  to  consciousness,  which  remains  the 
t  accompaniment  of  a  succession  of  physical  changes  over  which 
m  no  control.  In  a  word,  the  result  is  the  doctrine  of  human 
>matism.  The  doctrine  of  conscious  automatism  has  been  ven- 
ted a  good  deal  since  1870,  or  even  earlier,  by  Mr.  Shad  worth 
igson,  Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Clifford,  and  others;  but 
igh,  no  doubt,  definitely  embraced  by  a  few,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  most  it  has  been  rather  talked  about  and  toyed  with  than 
T  conceived,  much  less  believed.  The  doctrine  has,  however,  been 
ntly  expressed  with  great  clearness  and  force  by  Dr.  Miinsterberg, 
28  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  stirring  of  the  younger  genera- 
of  physiological  psychologists,  and  one  whose  theories  have  been 
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m^cli  discussed  withm  the  last  two  years,   both  in   EnglaD 
the  Continent.      He   teaches  in   the    most  unequivocal  fs 
consdoueness  is  simply,   as  he  calls   it,   a  "  Begleitererschei 
concomitant  phenomeDon  or  inactive   accompaniment  of  a 
mechanical  changes. 

MtJnsterberg's  work,  which  has  appeared  in  a  succession 
since  the  year  188Bj  takes  largely  the  form  of  a  pol 
Wimdts  doctrine  of  Apperception.  Wundt,  it  is  hardly 
to  say,  Btands  at  the  head  of  the  physiological  psycho! 
Germany.  His  **  Physiologiache  Psychologie,"  first  pnbli 
1874,  remain?,  in  its  later  editions,  the  chief  standard  worl 
subject ;  and  the  psychological  laboratory  established  by 
Leipzig  in  1879  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  is  still  pro 
chief  centre  of  experimental  work.  But  although  he 
fairly  be  called  the  father  of  the  whole  movement,  inasm 
has  organised  experimental  psychology,  and  induced  the 
accept  it  as  a  new  science,  Wiindt  has  never  lent  his  coan^ 
the  antomatist  conclusions  which  the  young  bloods  are  now 
from  their  experimental  labonrs.  His  doctrine  of  appercepti 
from  clear,  and  its  precise  meaning  has  given  rise  to  conad 
controversy  ;  but  apperception  seems  to  correspond  in  the 
what  Dr.  Ward  calls  attention.  If  the  direction  and 
attention  is  a  centrully  initiated  function,  then  it  may  be  h< 
the  essence  of  what  we  mean  by  the  activity  of  the  subject, 
possess  such  a  selective  power,  then  all  is  not  fatally  detenn 
count  for  something  in  directing  the  course  of  onr  o 
Wuudt's  doctrine  of  apperception  seems  to  amount  to  this, 
when  it  is  taken  together  with  the  general  philosophical  posit 
he  has  elaborated  in  his  recently  published  *'  System  of  Phi 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  he  lias  been  attacked  by  tbo 
of  thoi'oui^'hgoing  mechanism  a%  an  inconsistent  and  retrograde 
for  attributing  activity  to  the  subject.  This  explanation 
for  the  right  understanding  of  Miinsterberg's  work.  His  first 
phlet  in  this  controversy  was  '*  Die  Willenshandlung/*  aQ  aoalji 
tb©  act  of  will,  published  early  in  1888.  This  waa  folloiw 
1889-90  by  three  instalments  of  **  Contributions  to  Elipernii 
Psychology,**  in  which,  after  an  elucidation  of  principles,  !»« 
deavonredj  by  a  serie.s  of  carefully  devised  experiments,  to  asai 
the  apperceptive  process  to  the  type  of  reflex  action  and  redact 
whole  conscioQS  action  to  a  play  of  association.  Finally,  he publi 
last  year  an  introduction  to  the  sttidy  of  psychology  ("  Uber  Ao'g 
und  Method  en  der  Psychologie  "),  in  the  course  of  which  w«  | 
re-statement  of  his  own  position.  The  standpoint  does  M* 
thronghotit  the  different  expositions,  and  therefore,  though  illosbt 
freely  from  all,  so  far  as   they  throw   light   upon    my  points,  I 
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kw  chiefly  from  the  first  and  fullest  statement  the  very  acute  analysis 
the  act  of  will. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the 
Inntary  act  as  '*  movement-process "  {Beivegungsvoi-gang) ;  the 
cond  treating  of  it  as  a  phenomenon  or  appearance  in  consciousness 
3etvusstseinserscheinung) ;  and  the  third,  which  is  intended  to 
»ahine  the  results  of  the  preceding  .parts,  considering  the  act  of 
riH  in  its  totality  as  **  conscious  movement  "  (hewusste  Bewegung). 
Kfinsterberg  makes  a  start  from  the  well-known  saying  of  Kant : 
?That  my  will  moves  my  arm  is  no  whit  more  intelligible  to  me  than 

I  any  one  were  to  tell  me  that  it  could  hold  back  the  moon  in  its 
pbit."  He  accepts  the  problem  as  thus  indicated  :  How  does  my  will 
|07e  my  arm  ?  The  first  part  of  his  treatise  deals  with  the  voluntary 
|t  exclusively  from  the  physiological  side,  and  analyses  it  into  a 
pries  of  movements.  We  may  say  analyses  it  necessarily  into  a  series 
f  movements,  for  the  succession  of  bodily  movements,  whether  visible 
lovements  of  the  limbs  or  molecular  movements  of  the  nerves  and 
|min,  are  all  of  the  process  that  could  by  any  possibility  be  seen ; 
pd  reduction  to  processes  which  are  intelligible  in  the  sense  of  being 
|Dtorially  presentable,  is  the  postulate  of  explanation  which  he  lays 
awn.  There  is  not  much  that  is  peculiar  to  Munsterberg  in  this 
st  section,  the  same  has  been  vividly  put  by  many  writers ;  and  in 

sense  this  purely  physical  explanation  is  true  from  the  physio- 
gical  side,  though  I  think  it  is  possible  to  show  that  even  from 
e  physiological  standpoint,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.     Meanwhile 

is  enough  to  note  the  purely  mechanical  point  of  view  and  the 
.plicit  reduction  of  all  physiological  facts  to  physico-chemical 
Dcesses.  Passing  to  the  more  characteristic  psychological  analysis 
dtained  in  the  second  part  of  the  treatise,  we  find  that  Munsterberg 
At  some  pains  at  the  outset  to  define  the  problem  he  sets  himself. 
is  purely  a  problem  of  empirical  pyschology,  and  does  not  raise 
3  metaphysical  question  as  to  the  ultimate  ground  of  phenomena,  or 

to  how  consciousness  exists  at  all.     His  investigation  seeks  *'  only 

establish  the    conscious  phenomena  which  are    peculiar   to    the 

lantary  act"  (p.  56).     "  Wherein  consists  the  content  of  our  inner 

(>erience,    empirically    given   to  each  of  us,  which  we    designate 

II  **  (p.  60).  Or,  again,  **  For  our  investigation,  limited  as  it  is  to 
9ts,  the  will  is  a  phenomenon  like  other  phenomena;  and  accord- 
gly  we  have  only  to  ask  in  what  it  consists,  what  regularly  precedes 

in  consciousness  and  what  follows  it  *'  (p.  61).  This  strictly 
pipirical  character  of  the  inquiry  has  one  important  consequence 
ioording  to  Munsterberg.  "  Modem  psychology,  it  is  well-known,"  he 
looeeds,  *'  designates  the  ultimate  irreducible  constituents  into  which 
p  content  of  consciousness  (Bewusstseinsinhalt)  may  be  analysed  as 
pnsations,  ascribing  to  sensations  a  quality,  an  intensity,  and  a  tone 
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of  feeling  wbicb  expresses  tbeir  relations  to  conscionsoess.    But  if 
Beasation  is  the  element  of  all  physical  phenomena,  and  if,  on  tli#  ' 
other  hand,  th©  will,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  it,  isohIti  j 
phenomenon    of    consciousness    (BewKSstseinsers^htinufy/)  it  follofi  I 
necessarily  tJmt  the  yriY/,  too,  is  only  a  complex  of  sensations"  ♦  | 

Having  thus  marked  out  his  goal  beforehand,  MQnsterherg  pn^  I 
ceeds  to  the  actual  analysis  of  the  facts.  He  analyses,  tirst,  wbtfay 
calls  the  inward  activity  of  will — i.e.,  tJie  voluntary  guidance  of  uH 
train  of  thooghts  in  the  form  of  attention ;  and,  secondly,  tlie  OM 
ward  activity  of  will  in  bringing  about  muscular  contractions.  Uslfl 
the  first  head,  then,  the  question  is :  **  Wherein  consista  the  ioH 
activity  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  our  ideAS  ?  or,  more  fM 
cisely,  What  must  be  the  nature  of  the  feelings  present  in  oonscioH 
negs  if  they  fire  to  produce  in  us  the  feeling  of  inward  freedoiiB,B 
active  will  ?  "  This  more  precise  way  of  putting  the  question,  it  iB 
be  observed,  is  not  without  significance  for  the  nature  of  the  aoSH 
which  it  is  to  elicit.  Let  us  get  to  the  details,  however  Four  efl 
of  the  inward  directive  activity  of  will  are  analysed  by  MiinsterlxJ 
(a)  the  case  of  voluntary  recollection,  or  trying  to  remember ;  {M  nH 
exercise  of  choice  between  different  ideas  presented,  the  conceiita^! 
tion  of  attention  upon  one  of  these,  and  its  retention  in  the  L"M'C 
consciousness  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others:  (r)  the  case  of  ii»gi»^ 
thinking  or  reasoniug,  in  which  I  pass  along  a  definite  and  appftttoM 
self-directed  path  from  premisses  to  conclusion;  and  (f/)  the  cMt«j 
simple  attention  to  an  idea  or  precept  which  presents  itself  in  OM 
sciousness.  The  analysis  is  most  ingenious  in  the  case  of  volnatlB 
recollection  and  logical  thinking.  How  is  voluntary  reooUection  ^B 
tinguished  from  involuntary  reminiscence?  H  a  fact,  f».  has  fafl 
connected  in  experience  with  h,  and  the  appearance  of  b  calls  nfB 
consciousness  the  idea  of  r/,  I  do  not  attribute  to  myself  any  volont™ 
action  in  the  matter ;  I  take  it  as  an  instance  of  the  ordinary  ^m 
association.  '*  On  the  other  band,  when  I  cannot  remember  a,  wiM^ 
I  seek  it  in  my  memory,  recall  to  myself  the  place  where  1 
the  connection  in  which  I  heard  it,  and  when  at  la?f  * 
emerges  in  consciousness,  then  it  was  plainly  my  will  (v> . 
dragged  to  light  the  object  of  my  search"  (p.  64).  How  does  tiiet 
stand,  however,  when  more  closely  analysed  ? 

"  If  I  try  to  remember  n,  if  I  seek  it  in  my  memory,  a  is,  of  coufse, 
itself  present  in  conBciousness,  but  what  I  do  perceive  does  unrpi 
con-eRpond  in  content  witli  a.     So  long  as  I  have  not  found  a,  I 
true,  only  nn  j\  but  I  foel  this  x  in  a  series  of  i-elation-s,  such  that  / 
only  a  and  nothing  else.     I  try  to  remeniVier  a  word.     In  doing  .««' 
memory  the  passage  where  I  read  the  word,  I  remember  the  Ui 

♦  The  italics  are  Miinsterberg's  own.  It  need  hardJy  be  poiutcd  ool  tbU  Jit  , 
astonishing  invocation  of  "modern  psjchology  "  begs  everything  wht^  h  '^  cmiA' 
put  forward  na  proved. 
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nly  peculiarity,  accordingly,  which  Mttnsterberg  is  prepared 

in  this  process,  as  contrasted  with  a  case  of  involuntary  asso- 
18  that  "  the  clear  consciousness  of  the  idea  a  was  preceded 
ler  state  of  consciousness  which,  in  respect  of  its  content, 
contained  the  idea  a."  He  italicises  this  as  the  standing 
voluntary  control  of  our  ideas.  Beasoning  is  distinguished, 
IS,  by  the  same  characteristic.  The  premisses  already  contain 
fusion,  or,  to  put  it  more  pointedly,  the  whole  process  of 
is  determined  from  the  outset  by  the  idea  of  the  end  to  be 
In  the  second  case,  mentioned  above,  where  several  ideas 
)nted,  and  we  purposely  retained  one  of  them,  a,  the  same 
anifestly  holds.     "Here,"  says  Mtinsterberg,  'Hhere  is    no 

prove  that  this  a  was  in  consciousness  beforehand.  The 
Nhj  just  a  and  not  b  remained  in  consciousness  are  adnuttedly 

occasions  or  motives  of  the  voluntary  act ;  they  remain  there- 
oticed  here,  the  remaining  behind  is  itself  the  achievement 
nil  ( JVillensleistung)"  The  same  line  of  argument  explains 
h  case,  the  case  of  simple  attention  to  any  idea  presented 
iousness.      *'  In    the    first   moment    in  which  a    sensation 

in  us  the  perception  appears  involuntary,  because  the  a  was 
.  preceded  by  a  not-a;  in  the  second  moment,  howeVer,  it 
to  us  as  intentionally  retained,  just  because  we  were  already 
3  of  it  in  the  preceding  first  moment." 

lolemnity  with  which  this  is  propounded  as  a  serious  account 
^ts  in  question  would  be  too  impudent  if  it  stood  alone ;  but 
berg  hastens  to  supplement  it  by  reference  to  the  bodily 
IS  which  usually  accompany  acts  like  attention  and  selection, 
8  of  thought  asd  memory.  He  cites  the  admitted  fact  that 
)  feelings  of  innervation  in  the  sense-organ  when  ideas  of  that 
.r  sense  are  present  in  consciousness  for  any  length  of  time. 
3r  there  is  a  strain  of  attention,  other  sensations  are  usually 
such  as  feelings  of  tension  in  the  skin  of  the  head,  for  example, 
knitting  of  the  brow  in  trying  to  remember  or  in  thoughtful 
ition.  Nor  are  such  feelings  confined  to  the  head ;  they  may 
)  all  over  the  trunk,  and  even  in  the  extremities.   Miinsterberg 

hold,  however,  that  such  feelings  of  innervation  necessarily 
Qy  all  voluntary  activity.  In  reasonings  or  calculations  that 
without  any  particular  difficulty,  for  example,  they  are  not 
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observable ;  but  jast  in  these  processes,  he  hastens  to  add,  we 
specially  conscious  of  our  voluntary  activity.  It  is  only  in  snl 
reflection  that  we  class  them  as  acts  of  will,  and  in  so  doing 
back  upon  the  criterion  already  signalised — namely,  the  pre-e 
of  the  idea  in  the  preceding  moment  of  consciousness.  He  o 
the  first  part  of  his  psychological  investigation  thus  : 

"  The  inner  will  has  thus  shown  itseli  on  analysis  to  be  a  vei-y  coi 
group  of  ideas  (ein  sehr  mannigfaltiges  VorsteUungsgehUd^),  compos 
tain  definite  series  of  ideas,  plvs  feeliugsof  innervation.  Nothing  v 
nothing  which  stands  over  against  the  ideas  as  something  heterogeo 
been  found,  as  we  saw,  in  the  first  group,  of  ideas  or  sensations 
remains,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  any  mysterious  element  is  cod 
these  innervation-processes.  Should  the.se  also  be  found  to  be  a  n 
plex  of  sensations,  the  inner  %vill  would  then  be  reduced  to  a 
sensations,  each  one  of  which  is  of  the  same  order  as  blue,  hard, 
warm  "  (p.  78). 

The  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  innervation  cannot, 
be  conveniently  separated  from  the  external  action  of  the  v 
the  body,  and  so  we  pass  to  the  second  head  of  this  psycl 
investigation.     The  stock  example  will  suffice — I  lift  an  obj 
my  hand. 

"  Bujb  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  usually  a  very  poor  one : 
iug  of  will  which  I  seek  {die  gtsucKU  WiUensempfindung)  I  cannot 
in  myself.  I  perceive  just  a  slight  feeling  of  tension  in  the  head, 
rest,  I  am  only  conscious  that  I  actually  execute  the  movement. — viz. 
the  joints  of  the  elbow  and  hand  ;  I  feel  no  special  impulse  to  t 
ment>.  lying  in  time  between  the  theoretical  intention  and  the 
execution  of  it.  It  is  quite  different,  however  [he  proceeds],  when 
simply  have  the  intention  of  lifting  an  object  and  carry  this  out,  b 
analyse  the  movement  for  myself,  and  direct  my  attention  to  the  u 
parts  of  the  bendings.  Xow  I  really  perceive  more  than  the  act i 
outetl  movements  :  the  bending  in  the  elbow  is  now  preceded  by  tl 
of  a  peculiar  impu1>«.  It  is  not  a  general  feeling  of  exertion,  bui 
specific  impuUe.  which  is  different  for  every  movement,  and  plain 
in  relatioQ  to  the  special  performance  intended." 

What,  then,  has  analysis  to  say  of  these  feelings  of  innervatii 
immediately  precede  the  movement  and  seem  to  be  its 
Munsterbeig  turns  round  triumphantly  to  apply  his  former  c 
What  we  call  impulse  in  the  case  of  muscular  contraction  if 
the  circumstance  that  the  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  ] 
the  efi^t  as  actnally  produced.  The  feeling  of  innervation 
the  memory-idea  of  the  movement  anticipatiDg  the  movement 
There  has  been  much  discnssioii  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
called  feelings  of  innerratkii ;  bat,  as  Wundt,  who  had  fonno 
an  opposite  theory,  has  explidtly  accepted  this  view  of  them 
one  moe^  consc^Muit  with  tJbe  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
subject^  thei>^  is  no  need  to  reproduce  here  the  argumenta  ^ 
to  e«teUish  tke  posllioii.     It  commends  itself  by  its  natutlBt 
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When  we  are  on  the  point,  say,  of  making  a  stroke  at  a 
ve  a  premonitory  feeling  of  the  energy  which  we  are  about 
;  it  seems  to  flow  forth  toward  the  limb  which  we  are 
e.  One  theory  explains  this  feeling  as  due  to  an  imme- 
iousness  of  oat-going  energy ;  but  the  physiological  diffi- 
he  way  of  snch  a  conception  are  great.  It  is  not  necessary 
ide  whether  an  immediate  consciousness  of  effort  is  or  is 
[e,  but  in  auy  case  this  theory  leaves  unexplained  the 
.racter  of  the  feeliug  in  question.  For  it  is  to  be  observed 
a  premonitory  feeling  of  the  exertion  of  that  limb,  not 
3ueral  consciousness  of  virtue  going  out  from  us.  This  is 
ly  explaioed  by  supposing,  as  Milnsterberg  does,  that  it  is 
»  reproduction  in  memory  of  previous  movements  of  the 
e.  Plainly,  however,  Munsterberg's  theory  of  the  feelings 
ion  may  be  accepted,  without  admitting  that  this  sequence 
•image  and  actual  perception  constitutes,  as  he  contends, 
itia  and  suflScient  explanation  of  the  voluntary  act.  But  it 
erved  how  ingeniously  Milnsterberg  has  reduced  all  cases 
y  action — internal  and  external — to  examples  of  the  same 
— namely,  to  cases  of  an  idea  or  perception  A  preceded  by 
le  idea  in  a  different  form.  **  The  feeling  of  innervation," 
b,  **  is  an  anticipated  idea  of  the  actual  movement"  (p.  88). 
)  same  analysis  applies  to  those  voluntary  actions  which  do 
a  muscular  contraction,  but  aim  at  the  production  of  some 
e  external  world. 

move  my  finger,  not  in  order  to  practise  the  different  move- 
to  write  something  down ;  when  I  contract  the  muscles  of  my 
>eech,  in  order  to  make  a  communication  to  somebody ;  when  I 
n  in  order  to  greet  a  passer-by — in  all  these  cases  I  perceive  in 
iium,  the  more  or  less  distinct,  more  or  less  clearly  repi'esented, 
md ;  and  in  the  second  stadium  I  have  a  sensation  (empjinde) 
IS  attained.     That  alone  is  the  type  of  the  external  act  of  will " 

'  complicated  the  action  is,  extending  possibly  over  a 
od  of  time  (a  journey,  the  erection  of  a  building),  it. may 
*esolved  into  the  ultimate  end  in  view  and  the  subordinate 
ch  have  to  be  performed  in  order  to  attain  that  end.  In 
of  execution  the  ultimate  end  falls  temporarily  into  the 
I,  and  the  subordinate  actions  or  means  become,  each  in 
ieflnite  series,  the  proximate  end  before  the  mind.  And 
p  the  same  analysis  holds  good  :  the  end  is  first  present 
en  as  a  perception  of  accomplished  fact.  Milnsterberg 
irageously  to  apply  his  analysis  to  the  usually  received 
between  desire  and  will. 

that  the  desire  of  an  attainable  object  pass  into  the  corre- 
;  of  will,  neither  more  nor  less  requires  to  be  added  than  just 
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the  carrying  out  of  the  desire,  so  tJiai  the  idea  of  the  end  may  ht  cotnmlm 

ht/  ikfi,  pcrccptioyi  of  ttit  attainment The  liveliest  feelioiif  of  j 

freedom  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  the  will  itself  is  riothiug  more  i..^  . 
perception  (frequently  accompanied  by  associated  ^ensfitioTLS  of  t«mioii  in 
the  muscles  of  the  head)  of  an  effect  attiiined  by  the  movement  of  o--  -• 
body  along  with  an  antecedent  idea  of  the  same  effect  dmwn  from  : 
tion — I.e.,  in  the  last  resort  from  memory ;  this  anticipated  idea  l>ei 
as  feeling  of  innen^ation  when  the  elTeet  is  itself  a  bodily  movement  (pf 
A  tkeon/  of  the  soul  does  justice  iJtej'efore  to  the  u'/tole  field  of  pk^t^i 
notwrtm^  if  it  assumes  as  t/ie  only  function  of  the  soul,  sensation  char 
by  qwihtyy  intensity,  and  tone  of  Jedhuj  ;  a  definite  group  qftemaiiuiuci 
ca/l  miir' (i\  m)^ 

This  is  the  conclasion  of  the   second   part   of  the   investi^ui 
The  firatj  or  purely  physiological,  part  reduced  the  phenomenon  to* 
series  of  reflex  movementa;  the  second,  or  purely  psychologic^'  """* 
has  reduced  it  to   a   aeries   of  sensations.     The   third,  or  [ 
physical,  part   investigates   the   relation  of  t"hese  two  series  to  uuf 
another*     We  cannot  believe  that  the  two   series  are  quiie  IimJp- 
pendent^  and  if  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  the  one  is  condhiond 
by  the  other,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  settling    which  is  ti» 
conditioning  factor*     The  psychical  series  is  discontinuous,  constanllt  J^ 
interrupted  by  perceptions  which  are  shot  inexplicably  into  its  mi^ 
without  the  possibility  of  causal  explanation  from  the  foregoing  train 
Tof    ideas  :    there   are    many    bodily    functions    which,  so  far  *^=  "^ 
know,  are  not  represented  in  consciousness.     These  and  simi 
siderations  make  the  psychic  series  unfit  to  be  the  explainitiL 
and  accordingly  Miinsterberg  reaches  the  conclusion  that  ''the  «:.- 
of    conHcious   phenomena   is   conditioned    by  the  regular  coores  o^ 
material  occurrence."     This   leads  to  the  inquiry,  what  are  the  pn>* 
cesses   in    the    sensory -motor    apparatus    which     correspDnil,    who 
inwardly  contemplated,  to  the  sensational  complex  called  a  volition. 

Miinsterberg's  results  are  reEiched  in  the  course  of  an  int- 
and   in  some    respects    brilliant,   discussion   as  to  the  localisa 
brain   function.       It  is   beyond    our    interest    to   follow  Mrn  in 
detailed  criticism  of  different  theories.      His  own  positions  are 
two  :  (1)  that  there  are  no   specifically  motor  centres;  and  (2) 
perception  and  memory  are  connected   with   the    same   material 
stratum,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  that  ideas  of  sensation  and  tbe 
responding  ideas  of  memory  are  connected,  not  with   difiereot 
of  the  brain,  but  with  the  same  set  of  material    processes  diff( 
excited. 

There  is  much   to  be  said   for  these   conclusions,  but  it  is 
Miinsterberg  9  application  of  them  that  we  are  concerned. 

"  E\'ery  ganglion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  [he  resumes]  is  tl 
of  a  centripetal    path  ;    but  every  ganglion  is  alfo  the  initial  ur: 
motor  path.     Motor  centres  do  not  exist,  therefor©:  or  more  propci 

*  Tlic  italics  arc  Miinsterbcrg's. 
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I  seosoiy  and  motor  at  once ;  every  motor  impulse  has  its  source  in 
y  stimiLlus,  and  every  sensory  stimulatiou  pressois  on  into  a  motor 
pp.  U\2), 

it  happens  in  conBcioiisneSB^  then,  when  a  respanse  to  stimulas 
Iftce  ?  At  first,  nothing  precedes  the  movement  except  the 
>n  or  perception  which  discharges  it.  The  movement  **goes 
It  is  to  say,  in  a  purely  reflex  way,  through  the  force  of  the 
ng  Btimulus.  But  as  soon  as  the  movement  actually  takes 
jonsciousnes8  has  something  new  before  it,  namely,  the  feeling 
ement  produced  in  the  contracted  muscle.  This  feeling  of 
ent  follows^  therefore,  immediately  upon  the  perception  of  the 
B  which  discharged  the  movement  ;  and  the  sensory  excitation  of 
itral  ganglion  which  corresponds  to  this  feeling  of  movement 
(B  connected  accordingly  by  an  association-path  with  the  first 
;on  which  gave  the  impulse  to  the  movement. 

now,  thift  process  is  Revcral  times  repeated,  the  connection  becomes 

that  the  fii*st  excitation  inevitably  calls  forth  the  second,  directly 
path  of  asHociation,  before  it  has  time  to  be  produced  by  the  iu*tiia! 
Sion  of  the  muscle.     Psychologically  exprest*ed,  that  is  aa  mucli  as 

the  percfpiion  of  the  stlnndHS  muHt  call  forth  btf  assoctation  thr 
tijfaa  of  ih"  ayrrefi ponding  sensation  of  morfmeni  befare  (Jmt  sejisatiou 
^toduced  by  the  actual  execution  of  ths  moretnent.  The  former  pro- 
j^  place  hy  t)ie  shorter  way  of  the  associatinn-pttths  in  the  hciiiii- 

the  latter  requires  first  to  be  conducted  to  the  muscle,  the  ineilia 
muRcIe  has  to  be  overcome,  the  contraction  to  be  actually  produced, 
lory  nerve  Uy  be  affectecl,  and  the  sensory  efcimulus  conducted  back 

cortex*  All  this  occupies  an  appreciable  time,  and  the  sem^ory 
IB  arrives  accordingly  considerably  later.  And  now  we  see  clearly 
r  feeling  of  innervation  precedas  the  perception  of  the  actual  move- 

In  it,  as  the  constant  signal  of  movement,  a  signHl  tbiit  in  also  the 
jounterpart  of  t!ie  movement,  we  involuntiirily  believe  that  we  see 
rement's  cause.  This  is  the  tjiie  of  voluntary  action  from  which  all 
>rms  may  be  developed  "  (p,  MTj). 

By  for  example,  an  act  of  choice.  Here  we  have,  let  n&  say, 
imuli  both  alike  in  strength,  but  incapable  of  combination  in 
BOD  reaction.  At  first  no  motor  reaction  can  result ;  but  each 
ited  ganglion  rouses  the  centres  which  are  connected  with  it 
>ciation-path3,  and  now  it  is  not  an  opposition  of  stimulus 
t  stimulus,  but  on  both  sides  there  collect  the  associations  won 
finer  experiences.  However  great  the  complication  may  be, 
isory  stimuli  with  their  associated  ideas  constitute  the  sufficient 
iy  verifiable  cause  of  the  resultant  movement;  or,  as  he  puts  it  in 
r  place,  '*the  voluntary  act  is  the  motor  discharge  of  sensory 
ion,  whether  it  be  the  sensation  of  a  single  stimulus,  or  a  world 
imally  and  externally  combined  ideas.  As  soon  as  the  sensory 
don-complex,  the  conscious  content  of  ideas,  is  there,  the  move- 
fi  necessarily  given  too  '"  (p.  156).  And  thus  the  only  psychical 
m  of  the  will  remains  what  it  was  found  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
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psychological    section  —  namely,  that  before  the    perception  oi 
actual  result,  the  idea  of  the  result  is  present  in  consciouanese. 

We  have  the  theory  now  pretty  fnlly  before  us,  and,  as  has 
indicated,  there  is  much  in  the  physiological  analysis  that  is 
put,  and  that  is  probably  true.    It  seems  important  to  remember, 
in  physiology  and   psychology,  that  the  sensory  centre  in  the 
the  central  ending  of  the  sensory  nerve,  does  not  constitute  a  tenaii 
and  consequently  that  there   is  no   such  thing  as  passive  st^nait 
sensation  which  is  simply  received  without  producing  farther  efa 
All  conscionsness  is  impulsive.     If  the  stimulus  received  does  not 
an  immediate  vent  in  movement,  it  irradiates  other  brain  tracts  m\ 
form  of  association.  The  phenomena  of  imitation,  suggestion,  andi 
other  considerations,  reinforce  this  conception  of  the  dynamic  qi 
which  all  sensations  and  ideas  possess,     Hiinsterberg,  however, 
skilfully  woven  these  truths  into  the  texture  of  a  preconceived 
In  the  very  act  of  emphasising  movement  and  the  dynamic  as| 
ideas,  he  eliminates  altogether  the  notion  of  action  or  activity. 
"  go  off,"  or  explode,  as  it  were,  in  movement  of  their  own 
There  is,  first,  the  idea   of  the  movement  as  in   contemplation, 
secondly,  the   perception  of  the  movement  as   executed*     In 
words,  there  is  a  series  of  happenings  somehow  passing  before  us, 
no  real  activity^  no  real  actor  in  the  whole  affair.      In  all 
action  we  only  seem  to  act ;  a  sequence  of  ideas  exhausts  the 
mena  of  will.  The  conscious  subject  is  reduced  to  an  inactive 
of  these   psychological  happenings,  which  are   themselves  the 
accompaniments   of  certain   transformationa   of   matter  and 
There  results,   in  fact,  as   indicatc^d   at   the  outset,  the  d< 
conscious  automatism  in  the  most  unqualified  sense  of  the  wor^ 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  conclusion  is  in  the  st 
sense  incredible  j  no   amount  of  so-called  •*  evidence '*  in  its  U\ 
would  avail  to  make  it   even  momentarily  believable.     But  m 
theory  airs  itself  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  and  troubles  a 
many  minds,   I  will  endeavour   to    show  that   such    resDJts  aw 
reached  by  any  cruel  "  logic  uf  facts,'*  but  are  all  involved  io  a 
erroneous  psychological  presuppositions,  perhaps  I  ought  to  ajpi 
fundamental   prejudice,  by  which   the   analysis  is  vitiated  from 
outset.   This  prejudice  I  might  call  phenomenalism  or  presentalioni* 
Wundt  calls  it  in  on©  place  intellectualism.     It  is  the  foregone 
elusion  that  fhe  conscious  life  is  analysabl©  without  remainder 
ideas  or  presentations.  Evidently  if  phenomena  or  ohjtcU  of  oonscjo 
ness  are  alone  to  be  accepted   as  facts,  then   all  real  activity  ob 
part  of  the  subject  is  necessarily  eliminated  ;  the  subject  remains i 
nominally  as  a  static  impersonal  condition  of  the  series  of  events. 

*  Tbis  is  the  term  adopted  by  Dr.  Ward  in  an  article  in  tlic  JanoAryntt»^ 
Mind^  which  haa  appeared  since  the  present  article  was  in  type. 
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insist  upon  plienomenalisiDg  the  act  of  volition,  doabtlesa  all  the 
bmf/ta  we  get  are  the  ideas  that  precede  and  the  perceptions  that 
low,  with  perhaps  some  feelings  of  tension  in  the  head  thrown  in. 
||doe8  ib  not  require  some  effrontery  to  offer  ua  these  antecedent, 
kmitant  and  sequent  ide(is  as  an  account  of  the  volition  itself? 
Fwtempt  to  analyse  a  volition  into  ideas,  is  about  as  hopeful  aa 
liflg  to  reduce  miles  and  furlongs  to  pounds  avoirdupois;  there  is 
■Dmmon  denominator.  In  the  course  of  such  analysis,  the  real 
R  of  volition  is  necessarily  dropped  ;  it  is  overlaid  by  the  mass  of 
teoedents,  concomitants  and  sequents  which  acute  introspection 
Wea  us  to  discover.  But,  as  M.  Fouill6e  says,  the  physiological 
pjhologists  might  fill  volumes  with  their  analysis  of  the  sensations 
flch  accompany  the  voluntary  act  without  touching  the  essence  of 
Kact  itself.^ 

The  result  of  analysis  infected  with  this  phenomenalistic  or  intel- 
baalistic  prejudice  is  necessarily  a  panphenomonalisin  essentially 
Bar  to  that  of  Hume.  There  ls  the  same  elimination  of  all  real 
Sality  :  sequent  ideas   are  all.     And  if,  in  deference  to  a  quasi- 

E' '  a  theory  of  knowledge,  the  self  or  subject  is  apparently  retained, 
eming  difference  from  Hume  is  only  skin-deep.  For,  as 
rberg  tells  ua  twice  over,  '*  the  subject  in  question  is  entirely 
Enal,'*t  the  static  condition  of  consciousness  in  general.  The 
lal  self  is  analysed,  aa  with  Hume,  into  groups  and  sequences 
;  it  is  an  object  in  consciousness — an  object,  presumably,  for 
impersonal  spectator-subject. 

pointed  out,  in  passing,  how  entirely  Mlinsterberg's  psychology 

lominated  by  this  phenomenalistic  point  of  view.     It  appears,  inci- 

lly,  in  the  very  expressions  he  uses,  as  a  reference  to  the  passages 

ly  quoted  abundantly  shows.      In  his  equation  of  phenomenon 

fact,  in  the  constantly  repeated  use  of  the  term  InhaiL  or  content, 

ifl  presupposed  that  objects  or  presentations  in  consciousness  are 

ilonly  elements  that  will  ha  allowed  to  stand  aa  real.     At  times, 
asterberg  speaks  even  more  naively  of  "  the  sensation  of  will,"  of 
lich  he   is   in   quest.     This   recalls,  even   verbally,  Humes  famous 
lition  into  his  own  interior  in  order  to  discover  the  perception  of 
slf.      Show   me  the  impression  from   which  the  idea  is  derived, 
Hume,  and  because  no  particular  impression  can  be  found,  the 
is  pronounced  a  fiction ;    the  self  is  resolved  into  a  bundle  of 
sptions.      Show    me   the    sensation    to   which    the    word  *'  will  **' 
rponds,  says  ^Iiiosterberg,  and  finding  a  number  of  accompanying 
itions,  he  mistakes  these  for  volition  itself,  and  concludes  roundly, 
saw  before,  and  as  Hume  had  done  with  the  self,  *'  the   will, 
only  a  complex  of  sensations."     But  this  conclusion  depend? » 

•  IteitiM  PhUonophique,  vol.  xjtrii  .  p.  2'S9* 

f  "  Aufgabe  der  Psychol agie,"  pp.  99  and  130. 
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oa  Miiasterberg's  own  showing,  upon  two  all-importaiit  i/*.    If 
aation  is  the  element  of  all  psycliical  phenomena,  and  if  tb^^ 
only   a  phenomenon  in   consciousness,   then,  and   only  then, 
follow  necessarily  that  the  will  is  resolvable  into  a  complex  of 
tions.     In  support  of  the  first  "  if/*  Miinsterberg,  as  we  have  i 
has  nothing  to  offer  but  a  vague  reference  to  '*  modern  psycho'' 
Wundt,  in  criticising  his  speculation,*  justly  censares  this  att* 
clothe  an  assumption  with  the  air  of  an  accepted  trath,  and  t 
it  with  th^  ivgis  of  "  modern  psjchology."     Wundt's  own  phra-^ 
has  wavered  in  bis  different  editions^  and  its  looseness  may  be 
responsible,  as  Dr.  Ward  suggests,  for  the  extreme  conclusior  ^ 
followers.    But  now,  at  least,  perhaps  in  view  of  these  conclnsio 
explicitly   disavows    the    resolution  of   all    consciousness,  inch 
feeling  and  will,  into  sensational  elements.     Sensations,  he  ho 
the  ultimate  elements  of  "  those  conscious  contents  which  we  ^ 
external  objects,"  that  is  to  say,  of  our  ideas  or  presentations.  \'' 
true  or  not,  such  a  position  is  at  leasfc  intelligible,  but  it  coDtaiiii 
warrant  for  identifying  feeling  and    will  with   any  presentation 
combination  of  such. 

There  is,  in  fact,   no   distinction   more   fandamental   to  a 
psychology  than  that  between   the  feeUng-directed   activity,  whii 
under   all  its  forms,  from  the  simplest  act  of  attention  and  resj 
to  stimulus,  may  be  summarised   as  will,  and  the  content  or 
with  which  that  activity  deals.      Doubtless  the  two   cannot  he 
rated;  each  is  an  abstraction   without  the  other.      But  one  thiDgi 
least,  is  certain,  thafc  to  resolve  the  fact  of  conscious   experience  inl 
a  sequence  of  presentations  or  conscious  phenomena  is  to  oci^  **?»^ 
vital  characteristic  of  all  consciousnes^s.      It  is  to  offer  os  a  mtn    : 
without  any  motor  force ;   and  when  we  mildly  point  out  the 
we  are  met  by  the  ready  but  somewhat  brazen  retort  that  the  ..." 
nery  is  seif-aciifUf.    Wundt  comments  acutely  on  the  way  in  which 
''  intellectual Lstic  '*  psychology  substantiates  ideas  or  presentations,  I 
treats  them  na  if  they  were  things  or  entities  that  could  indepenJ« 
exist  and  interact.     Even  when  it  is  admitted  that  presentations 
an  existence  only /or  consciousness,  so  that  the  unity  of  oon?: 
is  acknowledged  to  be  their  necessary  complement  or  point  of  rtnv ; 
the  ideas  still  seem  to  stand  ore?*  agaivsl  the  consciousness  to  wl 
they  are  referred,  aod   to  carry  on   their  evolutions   independ*ntJj»< 
Consciousness,  according  to  this  way  of  thinking,  becomes  a  mere  fc 
inclusive  of  a  certain  matter,  but   without  influence    upon  it:  iii 
regarded  as  purely  speculative  or   contemplative ;   an   eye,  shall 
say,  contemplating  the  movement,  or,  to  be  strict  and  to  avoid 
phor,  naerely  an  ideal   point  of  unity.      Metaphor  or  no 
the  result  of  this  way  of  looking   at  things  ia  obvions.     llie  wl 
*  "  Philosophic clie  Stodien,"  vol,  \i.  p.  382,  ct  «oj» 
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is  thrown  upon  the  objects' — the  ideas  or  pheDomena  thos 
bsi-independently  conceived— aod  the  recognition  of  the  subject 
pmes  an  empty  acknowledgment.  It  ia  entirely  denuded  of 
imty,  all  action  being  refunded  into  the  play  of  presentations. 
For  this  aasnmption,  however,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  warrant. 
psychology  which  aims  at  keeping  in  touch  with  fact  must  strenuously 
list  this  subtle  tend*»ncy  to  reduce  everything  to  presentations  or  ob- 
:te  of  knowledge.  Experience  is,  in  this  reference,  a  wider  term  than 
lowledge,  and  feeling  and  will  are  inexpugnable  and  irredncible 
■teires  of  experience.  Knowledge,  feeling,  and  will  are  three 
of  experience — -inseparable  aspects,  it  may  be  freely  admitted 
none  of  them  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  others ; 
le  of  them  can  be  reduced  to  simpler  elements,  no  one  of 
can,  properly  speaking,  be  defined  or  explained  otherwise 
by  |K>iDting  to  the  living  experience  in  which  it  is  exemplified, 
terbergs  position  her©  is  rather  inconsistent ;  he  denies  will  as 
than  a  complex  of  sensations,  but  he  contrives  to  smuggle  in 
\g  by  calling  it  an  attribute  which  every  idea  possesses.  He 
rg  Wundt  in  saying  that  every  sensation,  in  addition  to  its 
iity  and  its  quality  (as  touch  or  taste,  red  or  blue,  and  so  forth), 
38  a  tone  of  feeling,  or,  as  Professor  Bain  puts  it,  an 
msX  side ;  and  to  this  third  aspect  of  sensation^  curiously 
fh,  he  allows  that  there  is  no  material  counterpart.*  This  state- 
is  curious,  I  say,  not  in  itself,  but  as  coming  from  Miinsterberg. 
can  be  no  material  counterpart  just  because  feeling  ia  not  itself 
^Ject,  phenomenon,  presentation  or  stimulus,  but  the  attitude  of 
ibject  towards  a  given  stimuluSj  the  relation  of  the  atimulus  to 
of  the  individual  as  a  whole.  This  subjective  appreciation 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  represented  in  objective  terms. 
Ig-,  as  Dr.  Ward  says,  after  Hamilton,  is  something  subjectively 
:ive.  If  we  are  to  restrict  knowledge  to  objects  or  phenomena, 
we  do  not  hum  feeling,  for  feeling  cannot  be  pLenomenalised, 
:perienc©  feeling  and  we  know  ahottt  it  by  its  results,  but, 
the  term  in  this  sense,  we  know  only  the  causes,  accompani™ 
and  consequents  of  feeling.  It  may  be  said  that  we  remember 
jlings  and  emotions  and  that  we  must  know  them  at  the  time 
ler  to  remember*  But  we  remember  feeling  only  in  the  sense 
rhen  the  ideas  which ,  caused  or  accompanied  it  are  recalled, 
are  recalled  with  the  same  ton©  of  feeliug — in  other  words,  we 
f<erperience  in  a  fainter  degree  the  feeling  which  we  then  felt.  It 
this  characteristic  of  feeliug  that  explains  its  frequent  neglect  by 
jTchologists.  For  ft^eling  cannot  be  recalled  or  considered  except 
connection  with  its  objective  causes  or  accompaniments  j  in  record- 
r-  the  facts,  therefore,  the  psychologist  is  apt  to  forget  the  subjective 
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tinge  of  the  ideas  or  presentafcions,  and  to  report  upon  them  m 
impersonal  way,  as  ideas  in  themselves,  so  to  speak,      Botit  waa^ 
in  virtue  of  what  I  have  called  the  subjective  tinge  that  the 
were  his  ideas   at    all,  and    had  any  relation    to   his  life.     A«* 
presented  themselves  they  were  felt  to  be  either  a  fartherwice 
hindrance  to  the  vitality  of  tlie  subject,  to  be  either  relevftnt  to 
dominant  interests   of    the  individual  or   discordant.     Interest 
desire   are  the  result  in  the  one  case,  indifierence  or  repulsion  isj 
other.      And    it  can    hardly   be   too  strongly  emphasised    thai 
dynamic   efficacy  of  ideas  is   entirely   excited   through   the  f« 
subject.      Ideas  have  hands  and  feet,  as  Hegel   finely  said, 
often  are  we  told  that  ideas  move  the  world.     It  is  true,  or  ftt 
we  hope  so.      But  every  one  must  acknowledge  that  to  speak  inl 
way  13  to  use  a  vivid  metaphorical  shorthand.     Ideas  entertwDrfl 
to  paas  into  action,  a  plan  conceived  and   cherished  tends  to 
itself;   but  as  Fichte  long  ago  said  the  real   force  is  not  in  tli* 
but    in   the  will   of  the   person  who  adopts  them  as   his.     So 
psychologists  like   Miin&terberg  attribute   the  whole   march  of 
conscious  life  to  the  dynamic  influence  of  idea  upon  idea^  it  i« 
remember  again  that  this  is  at  best  a  convenient   siiorthaDd. 
in   themselves  are  pale  and   inefTective  as   the   shades  of 
mythology;  they  are  dynamic  only  as  they  pass  through  the 
eye  of  the  subject.     It  is  the  subject  which  acts  upon  its  appi 
of  the  stimulus,  and  the  emotional  attitude  of  welcome  or  repnl 
what  is  roeant  by  feeling. 

In  its  earliest  and  eiinpleat  forms,  such  an   emotional  wa?e 
immediately    into   the    appropriate  motor   response.       The 
clutched  or  somehow  absorbed,  the  disagreeable  intrusion  is 
edged  away  from,    as   far   as   the  power   of  the   being  adi 
Feeling,  thus  conceived,  and  allied   thus  closely   with  actioa, 
what  I  may  call  the  driving-power  in  all  life.      Here  we  strikf 
the  roots  of  individuation,  and  when  we  say  that,  is  it  going  too i 
to  add,  upon  the  fundamental  charact/eristic  of  real  exi&tenoe? 
this  connection,  I  am  confident  that  whether  we  look  at  the 
psychologically  or  pbysiologically,  we  are  shut   up   to   the  coucjb 
that  all  action  of  living  beioga  was  originally  feeling- prom pt«?d, 
that  what  we  call  reflex  action  is  everywhere  a  secondary  prod* 
degraded  form  of  purposive  action.      We  know  that  manv 
first  performed   voluntarily,  actions  learned  with  efTort  bv 
forth -puttings  of  concentrated  attention,  become  by  degrees 
and  are  performed  automatically  without  attention — i.r.,  witbort 
need  for  express  volition  to  come  into  play  at  all.      Gr^t  ptiirf^ 
detail  of  our  daily  life  is  handed  over  to  mechanism  in  this  wij; 
psychologists  and  physiologists  have  not  been  slow  to  emphA^i* 
beneficent  operation  of  this  fact.      It  ip,  indeed,   the  very  corf 
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progress  that  aptitudes  once  acquired  should  establish  themselves 
definite  tendencies  within  our   mental  and  physical  organism — 
Dite  co-ordinations  of  stimulus  and  response  which  do  their  work 
boat  our  active  superintendence.  The  powers  of  intelligence  and  will 
he  powers  of  personality,  if  I  may  so  speak — are  thus  set  free  for 
r  tasks  and  further  achievements,  till  these  in  turn  are,  as  it  were, 
It  into  the  structure  of  the  self.     Only  thus  is  the  spirit  fitted  to 
vnce  upon  its  endless  path.     But  mechanism   is  thus,  in  every 
86,  posterior  to  intelligence  and  will ;  it  is  a  means  created  and 
id  by  will.     In  a  strict  sense,  will  creates  the  reflex  mechanism  to 
fch  it  afterwards  deputes  its  functions.     Mechanism,  in  fact,  here 
Ivery  where,  is  a  means,  something  secondary ;  it  is  impossible  to 
ioeiye  it  as  something  primary,  existing  on  its  own  account,  much 
I  as  carrying  in  it  the  explanation  of  the  higher  conscious  and 
untary  processes.     Intelligent  volition  is  not  reflex  action  grown 
iplicated,  and  so  become  conscious  of  itself.     That  is  precisely  to 
irt  the  true  relation,  an  inversion  which  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it 
b   not  disastrous.      Keflex  action  is  the  lower  range  of  purposive 
>n  grown  unconscious  or  subconscious,  according  to  the  economy^ 
lature,  because  consciousness  is  no  longer  necessary  to  its  proper 
ormance.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  this  takes 
b  within  the  life-history  of  the  individual  human  being,  or  of  any 
ly  developed  organism.     In  such  an  organism,  many  reflex  paths, 
Y  co-ordinations  of  stimulus  and   response,   are  doubtless  fixed  ;. 
have  been  established  in  the  long  process  of  race-evolution,  and 
rtne  of  their  establishment  that  evolution  has  proceeded.     But 
n  the  process  as  far  back  as  we  may,  all  analogy  points  to  the 
>  conclusion,  namely,  that  feeling- prompted — i.e.,  germinally  pur-^ 
re,   germinally  voluntary  action,  is  the  irporepov  tpvaH,  the  first 
le  order  of  Nature.     In  the  lowest  organisms,  the  reaction  upon 
Bins  may  be  so  simple  and  uniform  as  to  wear  to   an  observer 
appearance  of  a  mere  mechanical  reflex.      But  this  is,  if  I  may 
leak,  to  make  the  creature  a  mere  outside :    it  forgets,  as  this 
lanical  psychology  is  constantly  forgetting,  that  wherever  there  is 
Cbere  is  unity.     Every  organism  is  a  unity,  and  resumes  itself  as 
dfy.      Feeling  is  the  inward  expression  of  this  unity,  and  to  my 
t^  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  movement  of  attraction  or  repulsion, 
fc  to  lis  and   from  the   outside,   may  seem  a  simple  reflex,  is 
jbe    interpreted    rather    as  the    total    response    of    a    germinal 
l^nsness  in  the    being,    as    the    expression    of    its    likes    and 
Icto.      Physiology,    so    long    as     it    remains   pure    physiology, 
^haps    debarred    from  taking    account    of    feeling     or    con- 
toness  as  such.     The  psychical,  in  all  its  forms,  lies  outside  the 
9    of    physiological  methods.      But  the    self-preservative,  recu- 
ive,  self-adaptive  tendencies    of  organisms  and   organic  tissue^ 
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are  the  physiological  way  of  expressing  the  Bame  fa 
logical  mode  of  expression  is  imperfect  and  mythological^  petk 
and  on©  can  understanJ  that  many  physiologists,  supposing  it  i 
put  forward  as  an  txplanation  of  live  facts,  grow  impatient  a&d 
back  npon  a  purely  meebanical  theory  of  vital  functioii.  Botj 
expressions  are  in  no  sense  explanations,  as  science  w» 
term;  they  are  rather  ftngef^posts  to  the  unexplained;  thej  n 
name  or  indicate  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  life  is  i 
which  diffei-entiatee  it  from  mechanism,  or  what  seems  to  \ 
be  mechanism.  Life  is  the  presupposition  of  physiology,  tke 
on  which  its  existence  is  based,  a  fact  which  it  has  simply  to  at 
as  all  the  other  sciences  have  to  accept  their  own  preaupf 
Its  explanations  move  within  the  fact  of  life  and  cannot, 
to  explain  that  fact  itself,  or  in  other  words,  to  explain. 
Yet  that  is  in  substance  what  a  purely  mechanical  physiology" 
do.  Phyaiology  for  the  last  fifty  years,  it  may  be  said,  has 
dominated  by  a  reaction  against  what  is  called  vitalism,  TI16 
investigators  were  in  the  habit  uf  calling  in  '*  vital  force  "  a*  a  4 
machind  to  account  for  any  pheoomena  which  baffled  their  p 
of  natural  explanation.  Vital  force,  conceived  as  extraneoasly 
fering  with  otherwise  mechanical  processes,  was  evidently  a  I 
tatised  entity  of  the  worst  type,  and  it  was  accordingly  discard 
scientific  physiology  as  part  of  the  banefal  legacy  of  metaj 
Mechanical  explanation,  or  in  other  words,  the  resolution 
logy  into  physics,  became  the  watchword  and  ideal  of 
workers.  But  they  did  not  observe  that  they  w^ie  in 
throwing  away  the  child  with  the  bath,  as  the  Germans  say. 
all,  physiology  is  not  physics  ;  living  matter  behaves  differentij 
dead  matter.  What  is  the  difference  and  the  basis  of  the  differ 
In  rendering  mechanically  intelligible  the  inter-relation  iH 
action  of  this  and  the  other  part  of  the  bodily  structure,  phj^| 
tend  to  forget  that  all  such  mechanical  arrangements  are  arrange 
i/i  ^/jt' strmt;  ti/7//(*,  arrangements  produced  in  the  living  beings 
probability)  by  the  responsive  and  self-adaptive  action  of  Its 
ancestors  in  the  course  of  ages.  Purposive  it  ess  is  the  notion  Dpoo 
physiology  is  built,  and  it  is  worked  into  the  whole  theory  of  ti« 
ment ;  yot  it  is  a  notion  entirely  alien  to  the  blind  vis 
mechanism  as  such.  The  more  clearly  a  pliysiologist 
pure  mechanism  means,  and  the  more  fully  h©  grasps  the 
the  facts  he  has  to  deal  with,  the  more  ready  will  be  his  ackiKl^ 
ment  that  to  call  them  mechanical  is  at  best  an  analogy.  They' 
to  a  different  order  of  facts  ;  life  and  purpose  govern  them  fiw 
end  to  the  other.  A  self-acting  and  self-regulating  machine  ii 
by  an  abuse  of  language  spoken  of  as  a  machine  at  all. 
It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  many  psychologista  at 
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Ihe  physiologists  in  the  glibness  with  which  they  talk  of  nervous 
its  and  explosions  of  nervous  energy  and  paths  of  least  reaist- 
The  appearance  of  explanation  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the 
lion,  path  of  least  resistance^  is  in  the  last  degree  ill asory.  We 
ferringan  expression  which  baa  a  perfectly  definite  and  in- 
>le  meaning  in  physics  or  mechanics  to  a  sphere  where  the 
ms  are  quite  different,  and  where  we  are  moreover  almost 
Lorant  as  to  the  nature  of  what  actually  takes  place.  Path 
resistance  means  in  such  a  case  simply  the  particular  reaction 
re  find  the  stimulus,  as  n  matter  of  fact,  produces.  W©  have 
it  to  go  further  than  this.  The  use  of  the  physical  x>hrase 
however,  that  what  takes  place  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
ion  of  a  channel  made  by  a  rill  of  water  trickling  down  a  hill- 
This  is  to  make  the  linng  being  a  retainer  of  external  nature 
a  vengeance :  he  is  simply  a  network  of  pathways  through 
the  energy  of  external  nature  takes  its  course,  soaks  in,  and 
\m  out  again.  Bat  this  is  not  a  true  account  of  the  humblest 
liiuams.  Such  a  representation  totally  ignores  the  unitary  cha- 
nr  of  the  organic  and  sentient  being.  We  are  misled,  in  short,  hj 
■|>Iike  *' currents"  and  **  energy"  and  "  least  resistance."  What  do 
^bn  by  nerve  currents  ?  Nerve  currents  cannot  be  treated  in  this 
Kd  fashion,  as  if  they  took  place  in  vaato^  or  in  an  indifferent 
limn  ;  they  take  place  in  a  living  individual,  and  apart  from  the 
^  of  that  individual,  they  are  mere  abstractions.  A  nerve  current 
physiological  process,  which  originally  and  normally  means  central 
ktion  and  appropriate  central  reaction.  You  cannot  separate 
the  appreciation  of  the  stimulus,  or  the  reaction  upon  it  irom 
ranism  as  a  whole.  To  speak  psychologically,  it  is  the  living 
a  unity  that  is  awure  of  the  sensation  and  responds  to  it. 
no  need  here  to  revive  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  specific  seat 
soul,  or  to  conceive  any  point  of  convergence  in  the  brain  for 

Inltitndinous  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion.  However  the 
m  system  acts,  the  unity  of  consciousness,  as  we  experience  it 
moment,  is  proof  sufficient  of  the  fact  that  it  does  act  as  a 
Every  living  being  is  a  similar  individnate  unity.  Abnor- 
m,  as  when  the  removal  of  the  higher  centres  gives  rise  to  the 
bhment  of  independent  unities— say,  in  the  spinal  cnrd — are  no 
ents  against  what  I  contend  for ;  they  rather  go  to  prove  that 
^  the  mutilated  organism,  so  long  as  it  lives  at  all,  re-constitutea 
klf  into  a  kind  t>f  unity. 
^  living  being,  then,  is  at  the  very  least  a  centre  of  sensation  and 

Kn,  and  when  sensation  is  so  used,  it  means  not  only  intellectual 
tess  of  some  presence,  but  also  a  Bubjective  drawing  to,  or  away 
;he  intruder.     This  second  element  of  feeling  proper  is  the  link 
the  sensation  as  knowledge  and  the  reaction  as  will.     And 
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however  the  growth  of  the  intellectual  life  and  of  volitional 
control  may  emancipate  ns  from  the  promptings  of  the  momex 
is  to  the  end  through  feeling  that  the  whole  process  of  our  life 
on.  It  is  in  feeling  that  we  assert  our  individuality,  give  expn 
to  our  preferences  and  distastes.  Feeling  leads  each  of  us  to 
from  the  infinite  of  the  knowable  and  do-able,  that  little  woi 
interests  and  habits  which  differentiates  us  one  from  another 
gives  to  each  his  peculiar  point  of  outlook  upon  the  universe. 

The  necessity  of  taking  feeling  first  has  led  ns  in  appa 
away  from  our  specific  theme.  But  it  is  only  in  appearano 
what  has  been  said  of  feeling  applies  mtUcUis  mutandis  to 
The  presentationists  endeavoured  to  make  feeling  a  relation  bel 
ideas,  instead  of  the  relation  of  ideas  to  the  subject  of  them, 
subject  has  identified  itself,  as  ive  say,  with  certain  ideas  or  inte 
then  any  idea  which  conflicts  with  these  ideas  will  result  in  pi 
displeasure  to  the  subject.  But  here,  as  always,  it  is  not  the  reli 
of  ideas  as  such — relations  in  the  phenomenal  plane,  as  it  were- 
relation  to  a  subject,  that  constitutes  the  fact  of  feeling.  Sin 
with  volition.  Volition  is  the  action  of  a  subject,  and  as  si 
cannot  be  phenomenalised. 

But  this  is  just  what  the  phenomenalists^  from  Hume  to 
sterberg,  insist  on  doing.  They  resolve  volition  into  a  seq 
of  presentations :  first,  an  idea,  then  a  perception,  accordi 
Munsterberg,  but  no  intervening  fiat,  no  power,  no  real  i 
nothing  corresponding  to  what  we  mean  by  volition — just  tb 
.first,  and  the  other  second.  The  answer  to  be  made  k 
ingenious  theorem  has  been  indicated  already.  To  ask  to 
the  will  as  a  presentation  is  to  ask  to  know  it  as  it  is  wt 
phenomena  which  Munsterberg  offers  us  are  very  likely  il 
phenomena  in  the  case,  or  if  there  are  more  the  others  are  liki 
them.  But  this  whole  investigation  is  &  petitio  prindpii.  The  to 
of  the  psychological  section  of  his  treatise  runs  :  *'  The  Will 
Phenomenon  in  Consciousness;"  and  that  we  may  be  in  no ( 
A^  to  his  meaning,  he  says  in  his  preface:  "It  might  also 
The  Will  as  Idea  (der  Willc  ah  Vorstellung)"  The  will  as  u 
that  is  the  whole  theory  in  a  nutshell.  No  enemy  could  haw 
the  case  more  conclusively  against  Munsterberg  tiian  he  haii 
himself  in  these  words,  which  are  nevertheless  the  key-note  rf 
whole  inquiry. 

Andbew  S0 
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kte  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  Drama  has  been  a  good  deal 
dked  abont  in*  papers  and  reviews.  It  has  been  made  the 
p  miles  of  "  copy,"  both  clever  and  dull.  Some  ascribe  the 
ihe  t)emicioas  inflaence  of  Ibsenism  ;  others,  to  the  iniquity 
^tor-manager :  all  agree  there  is  reason  to  lament, 
if  the  Drama  be  ''  in  the  doldrums/'  on  the  other  hand  the 

Entertainment  has  triumphed.  Theatres  may  close  their 
1  despair,  but  music-halls  multiply  and  pay  bigger  dividends 

numbers  increase.  Bumour  may  whisper  low  of  the  bank- 
pes  and  finances  of  the  once  prosperous  actor,  but  personal 
phs  proclaim  aloud  the  princely  income  of  the  newest  artiste, 
)  minor  poet  with  a  mission  preaches  Beauty  in  the  Ballet  and 
n  in  the  Skirt  Dance ;  and  the  Lion  Comique,  interviewed, 

the  Millennium  come,  now  that  even  aristocratic  ladies  crowd 
him,  or  exhibit  him,  in  their  homes,  as  the  latest  rival  to  the 
;8  painter  or  the  literary  swell — nor  does  ever  song  of  his  bring 
to  noble  cheek ;  and  youthful  royalty  sits  entranced  through  an 
im  programme ;  and  he  who  does  not  know  what  a  music-hall  is 
corned  as  a  "  jolly  old  juggins,"  with  the  Dock  of  Mr.  Anstey's 

Crossing-Sweeper."  For  if  legitimate  Drama  be  dead  in 
1^  the  reign  of  Tit-Bits  has  been  inaugurated  on  the  stage 
berabure,  and,  at  last,  the  theatrical  ideals  of  the  great  English 
lave  been  adequately  realised. 

:e  the  first  Miracle  Play  had  been  invented,  the  people  of 
I  had  clamoured  for  the  variety  entertainment,  and  been  given 
are  was  not  a  castle  throughout  the  land  that  had  not  its  own 
[jondon  Pavilion  or  Alhambra  in  miniature.  The  two  main, 
ristics  of  the  modem  hall  are  variety  in  the  programme  and 
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freedom  for  the  audience.  In  the  castle-halJ,  at  evening,  wi« 
tuns  of  mead  were  broached  and  the  horna  filled  and  borne  m 
young  maidens,  and  men  ate  and  drank  and  were  meny,"^ 
minstrels  came  and  sang  their  ballads^  acrobats  tumbled  and  n 
dancers  twirled  and  pirouetted,  jugglers  threw  balls  niw 
swords,  trained  beasts  were  put  through  their  paces.  Ti 
the  audience  were  free  to  go  and  come;  likelj^ enough,  1 
on  their  hats  or  helmets,  if  they  chose ;  to  join  in  the  chorus,  to 
things  at  the  performer  who  failed  t-o  please.  Bat  it  is  ti 
essence  of  our  modern  mueic-Iiall  that  it  shall  not  boT« 
monotony — the  unpardonable  sin — the  system  of  "  turns,"  etck 
and  one  following  the  other  without  delay,  has  been  devised, 
already  in  feudal  days,  the  idea  of  **  turns  **  had  been  derelope 
minstrel  gave  place  to  the  acrobat,  the  acrobat  to  the  dino 
dancer  to  the  clever  dog.  But  whei*e  the  modern  artUfr  jom 
his  brougham,  and  rolls  over  asphalt  or  wood,  from  the  Paragon 
Pavilion,  from  the  Met.  to  the  Middlesex,  the  old  favourite  ' 
it  over  execrable  roads,  from  Surrey  hills  to  Lincoln  fens,  from 
broads  to  Lancashire  lakes.  The  former  calculates  to  a  mm 
time  of  his  arrival ;  the  latter  risked  being  days»  and  wee 
months  late.  In  bad  seasons  the  comic  singer  may 
from  Lady  Bay  to  Michaelmas,  the  Juggler  thrown  his 
Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day  again.  An  effort  was  made  to  meu 
Acrobats  and  minstrels  travelled  together,  an  innovation 
JuBserand  thinks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  minstrelsy, 
was  really  the  beginning  of  the  triumph  of  the  variety  enl 

There   was    then    no   paternal   County  Council  ;   but  th 
Church.     The  faithful  loved  songs  and  tales  and  f^pectae! 
asked  the  priest,  why  should  not  Christ  and  saints  and  ange! 
sacred  pageant,  why  not  recite  stories  of  Holy  Writ,  si 
ballads  ?     Why  not  elevate  the  masses  by  exchanging 

"  Maie  games  and  maekes  with  mirtbc  and  lainstrelsie. 
Pageants  and  school -feast  es,  beares  nod  puppet  plaies^** 

for  the  solemnity  of  the  Mysteries  ?  But  he  had  not  reckoi 
the  full  force  of  the  people's  love  for  the  old  amusement 
not  guaged  the  depth  to  which  it  had  sunk  its  roots  into  the 
life.  No  sooner  had  he  offered  his  substitute  than  he  was 
to  compromise.  If  he  would  retain  his  audience  in  gloomy 
gloomier  graveyard,  be,  too,  had  to  cater  for  them  with  1 
When  his  stage  version  of  Cain's  crime  and  punishment  pall 
the  playgoers,  he  summoned  the  minstrel  to  relieve  its  tcdj 
even  as  Marie  Lloyd  might  be  invited  to  sing  her  **  O  Sir. 
between  the  acts  of  **The  Master  Builder."  When  the  t) 
Herod  got  upon  the  people's  nerves,  in  came  a  boy  with  a  bli 
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him,  as  Mr*  Irving's  *'  King  Lear ''  might  be  spurred  into 
ibility  by  the  antics  of  the  Two  lilacs.  If  the  virtoee  of 
Hester  grew  intolerable,  Hardy-  Dardy  stepped  in  to  *'  stoppe 
kppe,"  a  sQggeBtion  that  might  prove  useful  to  Mr,  Beerbohm 
Andj  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  there  was  Satan,  the  fool, 
an  "extra  turn.''  The  miracle  play  was  transformed  into  the 
ty  show  against  which  its  existence,  at  first,  had  been  a  protest.. 
le  Mysteries  went  out  of  fashion,  and  the  Moralities  became  the 
Angels  and  saints  gave  way  to  Virtues  and  Vices.  But  the 
mt  of  variety  survived  unchanged.  Reason  and  Innocence 
l^t  be  as  prosy  as  Cbrist  and  the  Virgin,  but  the  Devil,  at  the 
H  of  his  seven  deadly  sins,  or  Vice, 

^M  **  In  hU  long  coiit,  shaking  his  wooden  dagger/' 

Ha  convnls©  the  audience  with  jests  as  rare  as  those  of  the  **  very 
American  comediau/'  with  botibonery  as  wild  as  the  pranks 
le  Blondin  donkey,  or,  when  the  Devil  carried  Vice  over  his 
Iders  to  Hell,  with  gymnastics  as  startling  as  tlie  acrobatic  death 
kol  Martinetti*  Mind  and  Will,  Knowledge  and  Science j  might 
dall  beyond  endurance,  but  the  Fool  was  at  hand,  with  his 
ich  of  b^illets  and  songs  all  ancient.*'  And  when  Circumspec- 
[could  not  restrain  I *erseverance  on  the  road  to  boredom,  Fancy 
^oUy  could  crack  their  joke  about  a  flea  with  as  pretty  a  wit  as 
lite  eyed  Kaffir.  The  moral  play  might  have  been  omitted, 
presentable  music-hall  programme  would  have  still  remained. 
16  wheel  of  fashion,  or  culture,  or  civilisation,  turned  again,  and 
Moralities  went  the  way  of  the  ^lysteries.  At  last  it  dawned 
the  dramatist  that  it  was  not  the  only  object  of  a  play  to  in- 
or  edify,  and  the  artist  succeeded  the  priest  and  the  moralist. 
now  not  so  sioiple  a  matter  to  compromise.  Art  is  a  more 
>rable  mistress  than  religion  or  ethics.  At  first  there  were  con* 
iBiona ;  the  Devil  and  Vice  disappeared,  but  the  Fool  survived  to 
it  and  tumble  and  Bing.  The  interlude,  the  jig  at  the  end  of  the 
>,  forerunners  of  the  triple  bill,  were  additional  allowances  made 
leet  the  public  taste.  The  genius  of  ElizabethaD  dramatists 
It  not  soar  to  Jonesian  heights,  wh^^re  **  art- pleasure ''  and 
isement-pleasnre  "  become  irreconcilable.  But  they  were  artists, 
lom  the  medley  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities  was  impossible. 
earlier  buffoonery  of  the  Fool  developed  into  the  comedy  of  Dog- 

fr  and  Verges,  of  Touchstone  and  of  Fuck  ;  the  inconsequent 
Inde  grew  into  the  play  within  the  play,  as  in  "A  Midsummer 
t'a  Dream  "  and  '*  Hamlet." 
The  drama  freed  itself  of  the  old  elements  of  variety,  but,  at  the 
^  time,  the  variety  show  was  emancipated  from  its  dramatic  fetters. 
sretofore    the  people    had    been    compelled    to    enjoy    drama    and 
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varieties  together ;  now  they  revelled  in  each  separately.  One 
they  wept  over  '*  E^ng  Le-ar ''  or  "  Othello^"  at  the  Globe,  the 
they  chuckled  over  bear-baiting,  fencing- matches,  pappet  plays, 
interludes  at  Paris  Garden  ;  much  as  Londoners  now  divide  tJieir 
©motions  between  the  Lyceum  and  the  Pavilion.  And  the  mosio- 
ball  programnie,  to-day  the  monopoly  of  the  multitnde,  was  then  the 
relaxation  of  royalty.  Leicester,  welcouaing  Elizabeth  to  Kenilworti, 
was  but  the  Sir  Augustus  Harris  of  his  generation.  And,  fts  do» 
'Arry  in  the  pit.  Tommy  Atkins  in  the  gallery,  and  gilded  Job 
the  stalls,  join  in  popular  chorus,  so,  at  the  old  court  pagea: 
varieties^  kings  and  princes^  knights  and  ladies,  when  the  d&ndog 
"  turn  "  began^  performed  tbeir  own  pan  dc  quatre. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  the  legitimate  stage  succambed  befcw 
tbe  Paritan,  but  the  variety  ent-ertainment,  with  the  **  turns  ^*  Jay 
since  out  of  date,  and  with  that  scattering  of  its  compi'nrtt 
parts  which  would  be  intolerable  to  the  modem  man,  defied  tb 
preacher^  as  it  had  already  challenged  the  artist,  to  do  his  w 
Why,  asked  the  actors,  in  the  famous  ^'  Remonstrance,"  whj  aw 
beggared  and  dishonoured  when  '*  other  recreations  of  farre 
harmfull  consequences  are  permitted  still  to  stand,  viz.,  that  none 
barbarism  and  beastliness  '^— the  variety  show  then  in  vogue? 
<else  might  perish,  but  not  the  music-hall  of  thr  day. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  people  flocked  back  to  the  theatre 
^ippetite  sharpened    by  long    unwilling   abstinence.      But  the  forf 
the  reaction  could  not  sweep  away  the  drama's  more  vigorc»as  n 
The  gayest  comedy  had  to  vie  with  puppets  and  acrobats ;  from 
King's  Servants,  and  the  Duke*8  Company  in  Drary  Lane  and 
Gardens,  the  crowds  hurried  to   the   dancers  and  mountebftDks 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  Restoration  comedy  began  to  languish  ;  the  variety  entei 
ment  was  as  fresh  as  if  bom   but   yesterday.      It   was  again 
where,  as  in   Ehzabethan  days.      Now    it  made  its  headquAfte 
Sadler's  Wells,  where  the  tumbling  and  dancing  on  wires  sent  ff 
a  Winifred  Jenkins  into  iits  ;  now  it  was  so  scattered  that  Specti^' 
friend  proposed   one   great   whole   which    would    embrace  "«^ 
remarkable  shows  about  town."      Even  the  legitimate  drams, 
housed  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent   Garden,  was   not  secure 
encroachments.      There  were  tight-rope  dancers  at  the  one  and 
elephants  at  the  other,  and  a  hundred  compromises  beaidea    I^^* 
Mr.   John   Hollingshead   was    not  far  wrong   when   he  assorrf 
Commission  that  our  variety  entertainment  originated  in  the 
theatres. 

Within  the  laat  hundred  years,  the  progress  of  the  variety  en 
ment  is  difficult  to  follow.      It  was  in  the  latest  stages  of  ita^' 
ment,  before  its  final  triumph,  that  it  found  the  greateat  ^^^^ 
asylums.     It  took  refuge   not  only  in  the    royal   playhoose.",  WJ' 
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es  of  harmony  of  Colonel  Newcome's  day,  the  coal-holes  of 
krdell'a  tender  memories,  the  stage  of  the  Poses  PlaMiques, 
ihe  Empire  now  stands,  the  circus-ring  from  which  it  has  not 
&n  banished,  the  public-house  saloon  which,  already  in 
II.'b  time,  had  taken  out  its  licence  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
vender  that  Mr.  Hollingshead  had  no  sooner  informed  the 
^ion  that  the  variety  entertainment  came  from  the  patent 
I  than  he  explained  that  from  taverns  sprang  the  mosic-halL 
th  is,  such  close  competition  had  arisen  among  providers  of 
Mnasement  tLat  all,  saloon-keepers  and  theatre- managers  alike, 
to  draw  the  public  by  adding  varieties  to  their  entertainment, 
mediate  consequence   was   the   destructive   division  of  variety 

But  the  evil  righted  itself.  Forces  were  gradually  concen- 
and  programmes  lengthened.  Where  there  was  greatest 
the  largest  audience  assembled,  until  the  music-hall  was 
It  sprang  neither  from  patent  theatre  nor  tavern,  from 
,e  nor  cave  of  harmony ;  it  was  simply  the  supreme  develop- 
n  a  etage  of  its  own,  of  that  ever  popular  form  of  entertain- 
hich  for  a  while  had  made  its  home  in  each. 
was  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  But  even  to-day  there 
fc  as  to  what  really  constitutes. a  mnsic-hall.  If  the  Pavilion, 
9ty  Restaurant,  Willis's  Rooms  flourish  under  the  same  licence, 
m  is  inevitable.  For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  the 
all  means  the  headquarters  of  the  variety  entertainment— 
it,  and  nothing  more.  The  fact  that  smoking  is  allowed  in 
sic-hall,  while  pipe  or  cigarette  must  not  be  lit  in  the  audi- 
of  the  theatre,  is  suggested  as  its  special  distinction.  But  the 
ss  at    Iloxton,  with  its  two  performances  every  evening,  the 

with  its  songs  and  dances,  are  the  moat  popular  variety 
j^ents  in  the  East  and  West  of  London,  and  yet  both  have 
fi^eatre  licence,  which  prohibits  smoking,  This  whole  smoke 
nk  question  is  strangely  subtle.  There  are  plays,  like  "  The 
that  call  for  endless  supplies  of  brandy-and- water — hove  we 
".  Irving's  word  for  it  ? — -and  the  brandy  can  be  drunk,  and 
irettes  smoked  inside  the  theatre,  within  a  Btep  of  the  audi- 
\  yet  actors  agree  that,  once  permit  pipes  and  grog  within  the 
precincts,  and  dramatic  art  will  perish,  and  every  theatre 
rate  into  a  music-hall. 

B,  a  line  is  drawn  between  music-hall  and  theatre  by  the 
who  defines  the  latter  as  the  temple  of  Art,  with  a  big  Aj 
ner  as  tho  saloon  of  art,  with  a  little  a.  It  is  an  ingenious 
nt,  but  one  based  on  fancy  rather  than  fact.  Compare  an 
>ra  ballet  to  a  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  **  art-pleasure  "  play,  Mr, 
[artinetti  to  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Chevalier — before  he  took  to 
nt — to  Mr.  Tree,  and  what  then  ?  Tb©  art,  with  big  or  little 
m  please,  belongs  to  the  mnsic-hall. 
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But  one  definition  is  possible.  The  music-hall  offers  variety — ^it  mat- 
ters not  whether  it  be  good  or  tad— the  theatre,  monotoDy  ;  variety  tJw 
people  prefer,  and  always  have  preferred.  No  other  reason  is  needed 
to  account  for  the  permanent  anccess  of  London*s  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  hallsj  the  varying  fortunes  of  its  forty-three  theatres. 

If  the  music-hall   be  a   modern  institution,    the  entertainment  ft 
provides  is  the  heirloom  of  centuries.     There  is  not  a  **  turn  "  whicii 
is  new ;  the  one  novelty  is  their  arrangement  on  the  same  programing 
the  consecration  to  them  of  a  special  stage.     What  is  the  **  Sketch," 
but  the  Morality  revived  ?     It  is  much  shorter,  to  be  sure,  but  hid 
there  been  kind  authorities  to  limit  the  moral  play  to  forty,  or  better 
fltill  to  twenty  minutes,  its  days  had  been  longer  in  the  land.    5ot 
its  matter,  but  its  tedtousness   killed  it.     The  genuine  Englis 
loves  a  good,  honest  moral,  especially,  if  it  be  as  easy  to  read  «■ 
aky  sign,  as  seasoned  with  sentiment  as  his  daily  paper.      He  objt 
to  the  "  fine  shades " ;   were    anything  left  to  his  imagination, 
would  be  forced  to  that  mental  effort  which  it  is  the  doty  of 
music-hall  to  prevent.     The  Morality  lias  improved  in  the  shorter 
it  is  the  better  for  dropping  allegory :  the  moral   has  become 
obvious.      In  the  old  form,  there  was  much  beating  about  the 
in  the  new,  thanks  to  the  exigencies  of  the  music-hall  licence, 
can  bo  no  shilly-shallying.      Skelton,  to  prove  the  vanity  of  i 
introduced  into  his  "  Magnyficence,"  twenty  characters,  endless 
loqaies,  and   constant   by-play.      In   the   last   "  Sketch  '*  it  was 
privilege    to    see  in   the  Canterbury  over   the  water,    the  dram&l^^ 
persoitfv  were  bat  six  :  the  blunt,  faithful  'orny  'anded  working- 
ill  flannel  shirt ;  the  gentlemanly  villain  in  linen  (according  to 
hall  conventions,  a  starched  collar  symbolises  villainy);  the  i 
village  maiden;  the  stage  capitalist,  irascible  but  benevolent  (his< 
coatt  worn    in   midsummer,    denoting  wealth)  ;    an   angel  child, 
course  a  girl  in  boy  s  clothes  j  and  a   policeman.      Where  the 
had  they  been  labelled  Honesty,  Vice,  Modesty,  Benevolence, 
cence,  and  Retribution  ?     No  one  could  mistake  their  functions ; 
situations    and   final  triumph   of    Innocence  and   Honesty  w<?r^ 
inevitable   as  the  catastrophe  of  Greek  tragedy.       When  Scew 
disclosed  a  glade  in  a  wood,  and  the  working-man  with  a  shriet 
**  Unand    'er    villian ! "    rescued    the    maiden     the    sequel   was  ' 
foregone   conclusion.       Of    course,   the   capitalist   had  been  rolM 
and  now  strolled   into  the  wood   to  explain    to  the  villain  hia  p'^ 
to  catch  the  thief.      Of  course,  the  villain  was  the  thief,  and  at  w«*! 
in  his  turn,  explained  to  the  audience  his  plot  to  botray  his  ji^' 
*•  Oill  put  the  two  bob  wot's  marked  in  Jack's  pawcket !  Oi'II 
me  Beauty  yit !   Ha!  ha!"      Of  course,  the  angel-child  was  luW 
bcbind  a  tree,  and  once  the  coast  clear,   sprang    forward  to  tfpj^ 
her  joy  in  an  elaborate  breakdown  that  left  her  breath  only  lo  -^^"^ ' 
**  There's  toime  yit  Jack  to  aive  ! " 
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^med  talk  of  MagnyficeDce  with  Fancy  and  Counterfeit- 
mce  and  Folly  and  the  rest  was  feeble  in  comparison  with  this 
\ene.  Nor  could  the  encounter  with  Adversity  and  Poverty 
n  force  and  terseness  the  second  scene  in  the  capitalist's 
th  the  angel-child  pretending  to  hide  under  a  desk,  but 
a  first  object  to  strike  any  bnt  a  villain's  eye.  Straight  to 
t,  without  long-winded  solilof|uy,  went  the  villain,  slipping 
:ed  money  into  the  pocket  of  Jack's  coat,  hang  on  a  con- 
)eg!  And  straighter  still  went  the  angel-child,  taking  it 
I,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  series  of  hornpipes,  highland 
id  Irish  jigs,  thns  appealing  to  th©  predominant  nationalities 
amopolitan  metropolis.  For,  short  as  is  the  present  Morality, 
st  have  its  interlude  of  dance  and  song.  In  Skelton^s  play,  it 
dreas,  Circumspection,  Perseverance,  and  Magnyficence,  all 
lard,  to  read  the  lesson  at  the  end.  At  the  Canterbury,  it 
Dgh  to  show  the  rillaiD,  his  collar  unbuttoned,  his  necktie 
handcuffed  by  the  policeman  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  the 
n  Jack's  arrad  on  the  other,  and  the  angel-child  executing  a 
jMS  seul  in  the  centre.  Had  Vice  been  carried  off  on  the 
houlders  in  the  manner  of  the  early  clumsy  device,  could  the 
►ve  been  strengthened  ? 

;he  old-fashioned  ''  Sketch  ''  I  fear  ia  doomed.  Music-hall 
>rs  boast  of  its  refining  influence,  and  are  elaborating  it  into 
na.  Theatre  managers  dread  its  interference  with  their 
ind  oppose  it  with  a  triple  bill.  Brand-new  halls  for  the 
d  do  away  with  it  to  make  room  for  one-act  plays  by  literary 
lie  "  Sketeh  '*  came  from  the  people  and  was,  at  least,  racily 
ristic  of  them.  The  new  short  drama  offers  not  even  art  as 
ation.  And  even  Kegan  and  Elvin,  the  two  masters,  the  two 
'nined  by  popularity,  are  descending  to  cheap  sentiment, 
1  "  Sketch  "  be  but  the  revival  of  the  Morality,  the  ballet  is 
m  version  of  the  old  court  pageant.  In  the  Fairfax  and 
L  MSS.  are  descriptions  of  Disguisara  which,  put  into  nineteenth 
English,  might  pass  for  Silhouette's  last  notice  of  the  last 
ra  ballet ;  that  is^  descriptions  of  the  combination  of  dance 
ctacle,  of  inconsequent  plot  and  bewildering  panorama,  of 
©icester-sqnare,  and  not  St.  James's,  is  now  the  holy  of  holies. 
be  questioned  whether  even  the  skirt-dance,  the  serpentine- 
r  the  electric-dance  ia  strictly  modern  ;  or,  if  it  be,  fo  the  early 
md  Lettiee  and  Lotties  it  would  seem  but  a  weak  substitute 
r  own  weirder  dances,  when  they  pirouetted  on  liheir  hand?, 
I  themselves  on  swords,  long  skirts  clinging  to  their  waving 
I  winding  about  their  graceful  feet,  as  they  can  be  seen  in 
kl  illustrations. 

the  critic's  joy  to  extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present, 
he  asks,  *'  where  are  the  minstrels  ? — where  the  ballads  of 
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yester-year  ?  "  Bnt  the  critic  does  not  go  to  the  mnsic-haU.  In  its 
Bongs  and  singers  it  id  most  faithful  to  tradition.  Had  statistics  bea 
preserved,  doubtless  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  minstreTi 
^Hurns"  outnumbered  those  of  his  brother  artistes  in  Middle-Ap 
halls ;  on  the  modem  variety  stage,  the  proportion  is  as  six  to  ooe; 
greater  in  the  Pavilion,  or  Tivoli,  or  Royal,  where  sketch  or  ballet  i 
not  presented.  The  people  love  music — or  noise;  their  vigoiwi 
chorus  is  not  to  be  misunderstood.  And  the  popular  songs,  tbi 
correspond  to  the  ballads  of  Sir  Isumbras  or  Sir  Eglamour,  are  p»> 
duced  first  on  the  variety  bill.  Language  may  alter  with  the  i^ 
but  human  passion  is  ever  the  same.  In  the  nineteenth  centai7,« 
in  the  thirteenth,  men  delight  in  songs  of  patriotism  and  of  1ot& 
Loud  and  long  resound  the  cheers  of  music-hall  patriots,  when  tke 
'young  lady,  in  red  tights  and  velvet  cloak,  shouts  the  glory  of  "Tin 
English  Rose  " ;  many  a  furtive  tear  drops  into  a  B.-and-S.  when  Hr. 
Charles  Gk)dfrey,  in  a  white  wig,  sings  the  woes  of  the  old  soldier, 
once  England's  brave  defender.  To  the  average  man,  would  tk 
betrayed  maiden's 

**  Walj,  waly,  love  be  bonny  " 

seem  more  plaintive  than  Miss  Ada  Lundberg  s  lament  for  her  soldio- 
lover : 

'*  Fur  me  little  Tommy  Hatkins  wus  a  fly  young  man, 
And  'e's  bin  the  raingiation  of  'is  Mari  Hann  1 " 

Or  was  Jane  Shore  more  to  be  pitied  by  the  populace  than  the  slavey 
deserted  by  her  faithless  policeman : 

*'Come  listen  to  a  tale  of  woe, 
Tooraladdy  1 
'As  any  one  seen  my  beau  ? 

Tooraladdy  I  Tooraladdy  ! 
I  lent  'im  hall  me  six  months'  py, 

Tooraladdy  ! 
And  wen  'e  got  hit,  'e  cut  awy  ! 
Tooraladdy !  Tooraladdy  ! 

The  shepherd  of  the  ballad  was  not  more  steadfast  than  the  corfff 
singing  to  his  *Arriet,  or  the  labourer  to  his  dear  old  Dutch  ;  the  nut- 
brown  maid  not  more  faithful  than  Mies  Bessie  Bellwood  io  her 
Aubrey  Plantagenet.  Some  day,  music-hall  poetry  will  find  its  Bisiop 
Percy.  There  may  be  fewer  ballads  of  knights,  but  the  bigi* 
now  is  *'  resting " :  to  be  as  realistic  as  the  mediaeval  minst^l 
when  he  chanted  of  Arthur  and  of  Roland,  Mr.  Dan  Leno  sii^ 
of  shop-walkers  and  waiters,  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell  of  nawiep,  Hr. 
Walter  Munroe  of  the  "  Skiters  at  Olympia,"  Mr.  Cohoraof  "^^ 
Man  who  broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo  " — the  heroes  of  oorciVi- 
lisation.  Even  the  dodges  of  the  old  men  are  tried  anew  and  {or^^^^ 
in  the  Morality,  **  counterfeiting  a  vaine  gesture  and  a  foolish  coontfl* 
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I,  singing  the  foote  of  many  songs  as  fooles  were  wont,"  the 
rn  variety  manager  gives  ns  the  Sisters  Grovetti  with  their 
table  "  Up  to  Date,'^  that  jnmble  of  music-hall  songs  which  no 
3specting  hordy-gnrdy  or  brass  band  in  London  would  dare 
from  its  repertory.  In  only  two  respects  was  the  earlier 
irelsie  inferior  to  ours.  It  had  not  soared  to  the  pathos  of 
nigger,  the  portly  gentleman  in  dress-coat  and  blackened 
vho  warbles,  in  a  voice  filled  with  tears,  of  poor  Molly  who 
)d  for  a  shilling  to  pawn  her  dear  Dolly,  and  save  her  starving 
jr.  Nor  had  it  risen  to  the  conception  cf  the  serio-comic,  the 
I  lady  in  flaxen  carls,  sun-bonnet  and  baby's  apron,  or  else 
>pped  locks,  silk  hat,  coat  and  trousers,  who  summons  you  with 
i !  hi ! "  to  "  clear  the  wy  for  the  Rowdy-Dowdy  Boys !  ** 
are  the  two  supreme  touches  reserved  for  modem  genius, 
.rtistic  quality,  or  even  the  average  excellence  of  this  bunch 
ngs,  it  is  true,  could  not  easily  be  maintained.  But  who 
Des  that  every  old  ballad  brought  out  was  good  ?  Who  knows 
amber  of  inanities  lost  for  the  few  masterpieces  saved  ?  Many 
9  music-hall  productions  are  rubbish,  bat  not«ll.  Has  not  Mr. 
ird  Kipling's  '*  Tommy "  been  sung  by  Mr.  Charles  Cobom. 
;here  not  once  a  rumour  that  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  was  to  fly 
lis  Muse  from  Yigo-street  to  Leicester-square? 
d  the  other  '^  tarns  "  boast  a  pedigree  as  illustrious  and  as  long. 
tats  and  jugglers,  bears  and  dogs,  by  the  same  feats  and  the 
tricks — you  can  see  them  in  illuminated  MSS.  and  old  wood- 
-held  Saxon  and  Norman  spellbound,  as  they  hold  the  Cockney 
r.  Not  one  number  of  the  programme  could  be  cited  which, 
ot  its  mediaeval  counterpart.  More  of  the  past  lives  in  the 
-hall  than  in  any  other  modem  institution.  And  yet,  scholars 
lang  entranced  upon  the  old  woman's  faltering  tale,  who  collect 
;raps  of  the  peasant's  superstitions,  who  burrow  into  graves  of 
it  Britons,  would  be  insulted  were  you  to  propose,  seriously  and 
•usly,  a  visit  to  the  *'  Troc."  or  the  "  Met."  For  centuries 
shmen  have  been  shaping  their  variety  entertainment  into  its 
it  form,  and  now,  like  a  child  with  the  toy  it  has  been  crying 
ley  are  doing  their  best  to  destroy  it.  Nowadays,  proprietors 
managers,  working-men  patrons  and  artistes  protest  that  the 
y  show  is  a  great  moral  force,  an  educational  factor,  a  safe- 
against  intemperance.  Evidently,  its  days  are  numbered. 
I  too  late,  when  it  is  no  longer  to  be  studied  at  first  hand,  the 
X  will  learn  its  value. 

EuzABETH  Robins  Pennell. 


CONSTANTINE    POBEDONOSTSEFF. 


Nec  deos  neo  lupus  sed  bono. 


THERE  is  a  curious  little  plant  in  the  Mississippi  States  knoi 
botanists  as   Tillaiuisia    usjimideSy   and  to  the  common 
mortals  as  American  moss,  whicli  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ii 
eating  parasites  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.      It  attaches  itself  to 
or  three  kinds  of  tree,  displaying  a  preference  for  cypresses  and 
which   it  gradually  envelops  in  a  fantastic  veil  of  faery- like  ti 
and  creamy  whiteness,  producing  effects  delightful   to  the  beh< 
and  deadly  to  the  once  sturdy  oak  ;  for  it  effectually  shuts  oot 
and  air  till  the  life  of  the  tree  is  gone  out. 

The  part  played  by  M.  Pobedonostseff  in  the  spiritual  life  of  tk 
Kussian  pe(iple  offers  some  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  tliiA  d 
the  American  moas  in  the  gro\\'th  and  decay  of  subtropical  trt*!-. 
He  has  woven  for  them  and  their  sovereign  a  politico-theological  m^j 
work,  not  devoid  of  a  certain  external  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  many,1i*j 
spiritually  air-tight  and  opaque ;  and  althongh  the  shade  and 
may  for  a  time  seem  grateful  and  refreshing,  they  mean 
and  suffocation  in  the  end.  But  as  both  the  human  being  aad  tbe 
plant  operate  after  their  kind»  and  only  upon  a  nation  or  tree  whkk 
is  already  diseased,  indignation  with  the  Russian  statesman  worf] 
seem  as  reasonable  as  resentment  against  the  American  mow. 

The  first  time  I  spoke  with  M.  Pobedonostseff,  the  Ober-Pf' 
was  one  bitterly  cold  evening  in  the  depth  of  a  Hassiau 
Coming  out  of  the  arctic  air  into  the  heated  atmosphere  of  ^i 
sombre  residence  on  the  Liteinaia,  I  fancied  I  felt  a  Bpiritual  cUj 
come  over  me  less  bearable  than  the  20  degrees  (Reanmar)  of 
rial  cold  from  which  I  had  just  escaped.      But  this  was  thew/U^ 

*  I  bad  met  him  during  the*  lat^  Koaperor'a  reign,  but  bad  not  yet  lomodtoi 
hi 01  as  the  future  ruler  of  Hussia. 
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icy  which  vanished  the  moment  I  was  ushered  into  the  spacionfi 
Bll-Ughted  stndj  full  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  documents  of  the 
oet  heterogeneous  character,  but  all  arranged  in  the  apple-pie  order 
Kmliar  to  scrupulously  methodical  officials.  We  discoursed  of  reli- 
Dii,  theology,  literature,  politics,  and  journalism,  on  all  of  which 
Igects  the  Ober-Procaror  held  decided  views  which  h©  put  forward 
b  instant  I  touched  on  the  topic,  with  the  glibness  of  a  bright  little 
f  answeriog  his  catechism .  Indeed,  he  generally  talked  at  me 
«her  than  to  me,  my  remarks  serving  at  most  to  broach  a  new 
bject  or  give  him  hia  cue.  No  problem  presented  any  difficulty  to 
H  ;  no  historical  event  any  mystery  ;  all  things  were  clear,  natural, 
I  intelligible.  Every  English  newsjmper  I  mentioned  was  imme- 
•telj  weighed,  found  wanting,  characterised  and  labelled  before  my 
18,  with  epigrammatic  brevity  and  an  air  of  conviction  which 
onished  me  ;  the  more  so  that  his  data  being  in  many  cases  anti- 
Uted  and  still  more  often  mixed  up,  his  judgments  were  absurdly 
■ng*  "Wo©  to  you,  scribes,"  was  the  text  of  his  sermon  on 
malistD,  and  "diamond  cut  diamond'*  was,  curiously  enough,  his 
ctie^l  commentary.  But  it  was  when  speaking  of  his  own  country 
I  Church  that  M.  PobedonostseS^s  interest  rose  to  the  warmth  of 
itement  and  his  opinions  acquired  the  weight  of  oracles.  Gauging 
views  by  the  only  standard  I  possessed — viz.,  the  facts  I  had  myself 
MMTved — I  found  them,  speaking  generally,  comprehensiv©  and  trust - 
rfeby.  Thus,  he  struck  a* keynote  of  difference  between  Orthodoxy 
I  other  forms  of  Christianity  when  he  said  that,  in  Russia,  Church 
A  State  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  institution.  It 
lionly  when  he  made  excursions  into  the  domain  of  history,  and 
ig  me  up,  as  it  were,  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  showed 
le  glory  of  the  Church  extended  over  nine  hundred  dreary 
that  I  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  magic  power  of  the  human 
^tion,  and  was  reminded  of  the  holy  monks  who,  looking  at  the 
pbn  through  a  telescope  closed  at  one  end,  broke  out  into  eloquent 
wses  of  the  marvellous  works  of  God. 

But  that  one  of  his  numerous  remarks  which  made  the  most  lasting 
tpression  upon  me  I  will  now  repeat  in  substance,  for  the  benefit  of 
Else  instantaneous  journalistic  photographers  who,  after  a  rapid 
sh  through  one  or  two  provinces  of  the  empire,  without  knowing 
B  word  of  the  language  or  one  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  people, 
thely  tackle  complicated  pi-oblems  which  baffle  the  ingenuity  of 
rn  Russians,  and  triumphantly  solve  them  in  forty  minutes*  time 
]  three  pages  of  crown  octavo. 

'  The  past  growth  and  present  transitional  phasis  of  Russian  society," 
tarked  M,  Pobedonostseff,  **hav0  no  counterpart  in  the  history  of  Euro- 
H  nations.  Our  political  fabric  is  us  utterly  unlike  those  of  Western 
l0S  as  the  Chinese  tongue  is  unlike  French  or  English.  Its  study  is 
'OU   LXIU.  2  Q 
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Aryl  >AT*  tL*r  fxf*iiirj  ■■Til  &  vj-jt^j  ■»racti 

I  flon  ipAjdx;^  r^O'c  or«iv  of  tLc£i«r  vLo  Lkre  zidcfxZj  v:i 


nut  W3fl  laa 
MiUt*fT  s%iA  M-h  yet  r>e::t  cjcui  Ujin^  down  f^f*.  Trfr^  rsjef  fsr  tk 
r/iftjt  of  xhlA  4tmf 'ire  ^:ai&d  Le  meiL'dautd  two  br  r^ssie^k  loe  "*»»»  sic  lai 
Fm- ft  foT^iHi'rr  in  order  to  n^ififr^Arii  osw  ocr  I'l  1  ■■    ^ae 

uu']frf.*JiiA  tyiT  hl-v^rj'.  ai:.<i  Lave  lived  fw  e:a£.t  j«iusl  rs:^ 
r/ii'Lit,  J/at  a.-.  o:.e  of  ourselves,  identifying  Lis  "j^ti  iiL^«9«scs  *» 

If  one  were  disposed  to  entertain  doubte  as  to  tiae  c 
thix  yvbWf  a  glanoi  at  the  instantaneous  photogzapks  tabsB  b 
Kossaphile  jonmalists  of  late  years,  in  which  the  Tsar,  tk 
and  the  7ery  Shadow  on  the  Throne,  performing^  a  east  a£  -i^sjr 
are  presented  to  oar  wondering  gaze,  would  immediateiy  £spd 
Wriggling  apologies  and  wholesale  flatteries  like  that  of  the 
sighted  gnest   who,  pointing  to  an  oil-painting   H|simiiiaj^ 
playf nl  monkeys,  remarked  to  his  hostess,  ""  Fine  |»og*^ta ; 
ancestors,  I  presume  ? ''  *  have  done  more  to  shake  peopies  be! 
the  good  faith  of  the  Russian  Government,  in  cases  when  Ihii 
faith  was  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  than  the  most  ▼eheoMBt 
of  Russia's  bitterest  enemies.     Fires  cannot  be  kindled  with 
water,  nor  truth  defended  by  pious  fraud. 

M.  Pobedonostseff  has  been  one  of  the  principal  sofferen  btm 
injadicious  tactics  of  these  officions  friends  of  his  ooimtzj.    Hi 
now  regarded  tbroughoat  Europe  as  the  personificatioa  of  all  tbi 
distinctly  odious  in  the  policy  of  the  Tsar,  it  being  deemed  a 
of  supreme  indifference  whether  we  saddle   him  or  the 
with  the  responsibility  for  an  obnoxions  measure  which  he  has 
been  opposin^^  tooth  and  nail ;  for  the  Government  is  M.  P< 
and  M.  Pobedonostseff  is  the  Government.     For  English  B 
however,  has  been  reserved  the  distinction  of  eulogising  as  ideil 
Kystem  of  administration  inaugurated  by  this  statesman  and 
matising  its  vital  parts ;  of  declaring  Russia  a  political  plane 
and  whistling  her  saviour  and  principal  legislator  down  the  wiod 
declaring  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.      *•  The  R 

*  Whfit.  MlioiiM  wo  Huy  of  an  apologist  of  the  German  people,  for  i 
hhfjulfl  pi^'.k  out   Maroii  Munchausen  and  represent  him  to  Englishmen 
hlKhirnt  typu  of  Gorman  voracity  ?    And  yet  this  is  what  the  ^hotogiapfaer  6t 
Mhadow  on  tho  Throne  has  done  in  his  eulogy  of  Russian  truthfnlnefis. 
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*'  Torquemada,"  *'  The  Shadow  on  the  Throne/'  '*  the  gioomjr 
?,"  are  among  the  least  opprobious  epithets  hurled  at  him  by- 
its  who  at  the  same  time  employ  other  tenns — which,  let  us 
like  Dickens  when  he  heai^l  the  Americanism  *'  right  away," 
not  understand — implying  the  highest  praise  of  the  very  policy 
ich  they  revile  its  author.*  Nor  is  it  merely  on  the  cjuestion  of 
jiation  that  they  are  so  hopelessly  at  sea  j  the  facta  have  also 
constantly  and,  no  doubt,  unwittingly  misrepresented,  and  M. 
mostseff  has  been  frequently  painted  for  us  in  very  sombre 
as  a  clerical  and  a  fanatic  possessed  of  mania  reliywm^  one 
short  of  what  is  needed  to  warrant  his  confinement  in  a 
tsa 
[truth,  he  is  neither  irrational  nor  clerioaL  The  son  of  a  Uni- 
professor,  brought  up  in  the  cool  atmosphere  of  casuistry  and 
le  was  early  taught  the  nexus  between  premiss  and  conclusion, 
thoroughly  consistent  has  he  shown  himself  in  the  domain  of 
s,  where  every  theory  pays  a  heavy  toll  to  practical  expediency 
obtaining  currency  as  a  working  realityj  that  if  we  wish  to 
wt  from  him  at  all,  we  must  go  back  to  his  first  principles.  Of 
ricalism,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  he  has  ever  had  a  holy  horror, 
^  is  there  anything  clerical  or  priestly  about  himself  but  the  gait 
i  bearing. 

jjln  person  M.  Pobedonostsefl  can  hardly  be  called  imposing  or 
-ing  ;  and  one's  first  feeling  is  disappointment  that  the 
it  statesman  whose  name  is  whispered  with  mysterious  awe 
-  as  plain,  prosaic  and  uninteresting  as  Dominie  Sampson. 
Kin,  dry,  somewhat  pinched  features  cast  in  the  Byzantine  mould  ; 
Id,  sharp  eyes  rendered  colder  still  by  the  spectacles  that  shield 
toj  and  whose  glance  is  as  frigid  as  the  cheerless  ray  of  the 
■iter's  sun ;  a  jerky,  emphatic  mode  of  delivery  and  a  fidgety 
Bieanour  betoken  the  political  algebraist,  the  lay  ascetic  whose 
Irp  points  and  angles  have  not  yet  been  rounded  off  by  contact 
tfli  the  every-day  world.  His  head  is  not  of  those  which  Spurzheim 
|dd  have  been  particularly  eager  to  examine  ;  nor  does  it  impress 
^^  being  the  shell  of  the  "  ovarian  eggs  of  the  next  generation's 
^■atton/'  It  is  not  the  head  of  the  mystic,  the  poet,  the 
PM>pher  or  statesman  accustomed  to  sound  abysses,  read  the 
mre  or  bridge  over  the   gulf  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 

***Dmner.  if  you  please,'  said  I  to  tho  waiter,  'When? 'said  the  waiter.  'As 
=k  A^  PoftsiMe,'  naid  I,  '  Right  away  7 '  said  the  waiter.  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
•  red,  *No,'  at  hazard."  (** American  Kotejs.")  "'Ought  not  orthodox- 
■  bt  abolished  in  Bii«»ia  ? '  I  have  asked  over  and  over  aj;ain.  '  No,  certainly 
'  was  the  reply  of  English  Kadicals,  *  the  Tsar  is  the  Head  Shepherd  and  the  people 
t>rowii  sheep/  "  (  Cf.  Mr.  Stead's  "  Truth  aliout  Rutisia.")  *'  *  Then  you  approve  the 
Iping^  c<ut  of  Standism?'  *  No,  The  Rusf^iian  Government  has  done  many  evil 
undei  the  siaieter  promptings  of  M.  P«.»bedonostsctI,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
lot  deliver  itself  so  utterly  over  to  the  devil.'  '*    (C/.  Ii<vitw  of  Btvkii%  voL  ii. 


land 


while  h©  prays. 

Few  religious  men  are  more  devoid  of  fancy  than 
in  the  hour-glass  of  whose  mind  no  rich  iraaginatl 
filling  up  the  time,  but  only  prosaic  doubts  aboufc 
obsolete  canons^  misgivings  as  to  the  exactDess  of 
ceremonies,  plans  for  chastening  audacious  jouni 
artifices  for  rousing  tepid  Christiana  from  their  leti 
has  never  scattered  any  of  those  seeds  of  noble  as] 
conceptions  which  fall  in  myriads  even  upon  Russij 
choked  out  by  weeds  and  tares.  The  Ober-Proc! 
away  from  the  sphere  of  the  practical  and  possible, 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  intensity  of  which 
intensity  of  a  shallow  nature  whose  limited  spiritual 
within  a  deep  and  narrow  channel.  For  he  is  esse^ 
one  idea,  to  the  realisation  of  which  lie  ungrudgiii 
powers  of  his  soul,  and  in  the  light  of  which  h©  ^ 
and  everything.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  him  dnrii 
versation  readjust  his  spectacles,  shift  his  position, 
at  hia  interlocutor,  whenever  this  person  ventures  u 
or  an  original  remark,  as  if  this  unlooked-for  ii 
ought  to  be  denoted  by  a  corresponding  physic 
naturally  lacks  that  sense  of  humour  which  is  some< 
for  genius  ;  is  incapable  of  making  or  taldiig  a  ja 
yet  been  known  to  laugh  heartily  at  auythiDg. 

In  all  this  there  is  little  that  is  specially  stri 
positively  repellent.  It  is  only  when  M.  Pobedon 
one  stands  face  to  face  with  the  unknown,  the  m 
uncanny  feeling  seizes  the  soul  and  produces  a 
throngbout  the  body.  Both  his  lips  seem  equally 
it  were  equally  eager  to  betray  the  secret  which  thi 
to  guard.      For  eye  certainly  hath   not  seen   nor 
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e  form,  and  only  the  form  of  wliick  seemed  human.  They 
ciliated  me  like  the  eye  of  a  basilisk ;  appearing  to  possess  an  inde- 
judent  existence  of  their  own,  and  to  be  endowed  with  a  superhuman 
ality,  an  unholy  power.  Next  day,  for  instance,  I  was  amazed 
that  they  had  wholly  changed  their  form^  being  no  longer 
but  formidable  tusks  with  the  characteristic  space  peculiar  to 
tinct  Anoplotherium,  negative  virfcae  going  out  of  them  and 
a  thrill  of  horror  to  the  heart  of  the  boldest.  Gazing  at 
terrible  tusks,  one  smiles  with  contemptuous  pity  at  Juvenal's 
question  ;  Quid  molenlius  aure  tyranni  /  and  heartily  concurs 
can's  Inciit  sna  gratia  par  vis.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
J  astonishment  reached  its  climax,  when  looking,  I  beheld 
teeth  nor  tusks,  bat  two  coloured  ridges  of  sharp  ivory  with 
gle  mandible  clearly  marked,  as  li^  the  father  having  eaten  sour 
the  son*a  teeth  were  made  all  edge.  No  trumpet-tongued 
in  Correggio's  numerous  choir,  and  only  one  ei'dcvanf  archangel  in 
s*s  '*Last  Judgment,''  has  a  smile  even  remotely  suggestive  of  that 
occasionally  plays  upon  M.  Pobedonostaeff's  features  and  petrifies 
9  of  his  hearers. 

Ober-Procuror  dresses  carefully  but  plainly,  with  a  sober, 
sameness  ;  eschews  everything  approaching  to  luxury,  even  in 
uctive  guise  of  art ;  is  simple  in  his  tastes,  abstemious  in  his 
courteous  and  affable  in  his  relations  with  allj  even  the 
t  of  his  subordinates,  and  forbearing  with  his  enemies  when 
are  not  also  the  foes  of  his  plans  and  projects.  Considering  the 
and  variety  of  his  occupations,  he  is  exceedingly  accessible  to 
one  who  he^  anything  to  ask  for  or  complain  of,  listens  atten- 
to  every  argument  or  statement  of  fact,  and  is  generally  open 
viction  upon  every  subject  except  his  one  pet  idea,  which  it  is 
1  to  queistion  and  treasonable  to  reject.  On  this  point  he  is 
with  the  faith  recommended  by  the  Gospel,  and  can  say  unto 
tain  of  adverse  evidence  :  **  Be  thou  removed  and  cast  into  the 
oblivion  *';  and  it  is  Jone,  even  though  it  should  happen  to  be 
dence  of  his  own  senses. 
t  even  the  qualities  which,  of  themselves,  should  please  and 
,  oftentimes  fail  of  their  effect,  owing  to  the  impreBsion  we 
e  that  they  are  the  result  of  mere  manner  rather  than  the 
eous  outcome  of  that  frank  good-nature  with  which  we  are 
t  to  see  them  associated,  M.  Pobedonostseff  is  one  of  those 
ly  or  unlucky  individuals  who,  if  there  be  any  difference  between 
lir  being  and  seeming,  are  better  than  they  appear.  His  conversa- 
Kly  which  never  strikes  any  deep  note,  is  marked  by  thin  unction, 
Isixiodic  movement,  emphatic  commonplaces,  feminine  logic,  and 
sincerity  of  conviction  which  comes  of  intuition  and  cannot  he  put 
words.     His  is  no  Hamlet  nature  tortured  with  gnawing  doubtsi 


Batnre.  His  sole  poasession  in  life  is  a  doctrine 
it  may  effect,  is  powerless  to  neutralise  the  toncH  oV 
runs  through  all  he  says  and  does.  It  is  only  fair  t< 
ever,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  which  twice,  in  his  han« 
mightiest  empire  of  modern  times  from  the  change 
"  ruin. ' 

Though  not  a  clerical  in  politics— in  Russia  clei 
known  as  Paseyism — M.  Pobedonoatseff  is  a  Levi' 
bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  the 
sufEciently  pronounced  to  remind  those  who  know 
life,  that  if  priesthood  as  a  Russian  caste  had  not  b 
worthy  grandson  of  a  poor^  hard-working  deacon 
ably  be  a  monk  or  a  pariah  priest  to-day,  while 
occupying  a  place  among  the  Constitutional  monai 
These  class  characteristics  were  brought  into  stro: 
than  softened,  by  the  flimsy  education  he  received 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fontanka,  where,  like  Pico  de 
studied  universal  science.  His  taste  for  casuistr 
pabulum  here  in  the  congenial  study  of  jurisprudei 
completing  the  curriculum,  he  received  a  position  i 
of  the  Senate  in  Moscow,*  he  continued  his  favonri* 
obtained  permission  to  deliver  lectures  at  the  UnivaD 
As  he  had  not  taken  his  doctor's  degree  he  was 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  tenn,  but  his  lectures  ^ 
appreciated  for  methodic  arrangement  and  scmp 
details  than  those  of  many  of  his  more  successful 
finally  published  the  pith  of  them  in  his  "  Conn 
which  went  through  three  editions  in  the  course 
all   of  which,  curiously  enoughj  the  statutes   rep^ 
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traitor.  He  took  np  his  position^  therefore,  upon  less  debatable 
ndj  and  completed  the  li&t  of  his  literary  services  to  the  cause  of 
1156,  religion,  politics  and  ethics  by  publishing  translations  of  Mr. 
itone  9  '*  Bulgarian  Horrors,  and  the  Question  of  the  East/'  *  of 
1*  Imit&tion  of  Christ/'  and  of  Thieraet's  *•  Christian  Principles  of 
ily  Life." 

jB  might  have  lived  thus  in  years,  not  deeds ;  in  breaths,  not 
ghta,  a  spectator  of  the  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
IB,  becoming  perhaps  a  full  professor  with  the  usual  allowance  of 
jns  and  stars,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  those  ladies  whose 
it  ©yes  rain  influence  and  disaster,  and  who,  like  a  subordinate 
inacrntable  providence,  keep  the  course  of  Russian  politics  from 
ling  smooth.  Thanks  to  the  intercession  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
na  Pavlovna,  ^M.  Pobedonoatseff  was  appointed,  along  with 
besor  Solovieff,  tutor  to  the  late  Heir  Apparent^  Nicholas  Alex- 
Dvitch,  and  to  his  brother,  the  present  Tsar,  And  this  was  the 
bg-pomt  of  his  Hie,  for  it  gave  hira  at  last  the  fulcrum  he 
ed  to  raise  the  Russian  empire  from  the  "  slough  of  con- 
tionalism  *'  in  which  it  was  rapidly  sinking  upon  the  dry  mud- 
■  of  orthodox-autocracy. 

xe  Tsar  Alexander  IIL,  at  that  time  a  Grand  Duke,  with  no 
lect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  conceived  a  strong  liking  for  the 
who  had  a  ready  answer  for  every  question,  and  a  complete  cut- 
Jried  system  of  polity  and  religion,  cemented  by  fantastic  history, 
b  led  as  straight  and  direct  to  its  goal  as  the  railway  from 
fetersbnrg  to  Moscow.  The  imperial  pupil  was  charmed  with  the 
^ns  texture  so  skilfully  woven  by  the  late  professor  of  law,  and 
hted  with  the  imperial  standard  put  into  his  hand,  which  enabled 
thus  easily  to  gauge  the  events  of  history  and  the  principles  of 
iBophy  without  worrying  too  much  over  the  problems  of  either 
ce.  When  the  Crown  Prince  died  in  18<j5  and  M.  Pobe- 
iteeflTs  pupil  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne  of  Peter  the  Great, 
t  lessons,  which  he  never  forgot,  were  the  only  Ariadne  thread  he 
to  guide  him  through   a  maze   in  which  vastly  superior 

went  hopelessly  astray.     In  1866  the  imperial  dL^ciple  invited 
r  to   remain   about  his  person   for  two  yeai*s  more,   after 
had   him    appointed  Member  of    the  Imperial  Council;! 
^in   1880    M.   Pobedonostseff,   then    ftffcy-three    years    old,t    was 

kted  to  the  post  with  which  his  name  has  never  since  ceased  to 
iated. 
16  office  of  Ober-Procuror  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod  practically 


ilMiedhj  M.  Pobeflonostaeff  in  coDjunetion  with  I'rofessor  BestooAcheff. 
pl»ce  of  rest  for  ancient  Ministers.     The  duty  of   this  body  ia  to  examine, 
and  vote  upon  every  project  of  law  before  preaeoting  it  to  the  Tsar  for  bin 
>a. 
Pobedonostseff  was  bom  in  1827. 
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implies  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Orthodox  I'hurch,  of  which  tb 
Tsar  is  the  visible  head  ;   but  as  the  Orthodox  Church  is  a  fauctioa, 
an  aspect  rather  than  an  independent  entity,  and  possesses  no  iiiiti»ti?»^ 
even   in  matters  that  most  nearly  concern  its  own  weal,  the  offioi 
confers  no  special  influence  upon  the  holder.     The  Most  Holy  Sj 
is  a  sorfc  of  permanent  ecclesiastical  council,  consisting  of  a  nnml 
metropolitan  archbishops  and  bishops,   appointed  every  year 
who  meet  together  in  the  barrack-like  building  on  the  Isaac** 
and  discuss  all  questions  of  interest  to  Orthodoxy,  from  the  hf 
contemporary  sectarians  down    to  the  exact  canonical   proportic 
Orthodox  wax  candles.'      Whatever  degree  of  freedom  and  aut 
this  assembly  may  enjoy  in  theory,  it  is  in  practice  as  much  a 
of  the  State  service  as  the  Department  of  Trade  and   Manttfactnm 
At  every  important  sitting  the  head  of  the  Church  is  represented  if 
the    Ober-Procoror,    who     formulates    the    questions,    conducts  tb 
debates,  suggests  the  solution ^  and  gives  legal  force  to  the  dedao(L. 
The  shadow  of  a  velleity  of  opposition  never  flits  acrofls  the  piaiii' 
souls  of  these  obsequious  Church   dignitaries,  who  feel  themselvea » 
be  day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.      For  many  years  the  potter  wie 
Count  D.  Tolstoy,  who  considered   the  office   so   insignificant  thai  b 
combined   it  with  the  Alinistry  of   Public   Instruction.      He  was  a 
thorough  aristocrat,  an  uncompromising  conservative,  and  an  bon^ 
atheist,  who,  living,   merited    well   of  the  true  Church,  and,  dpogt 
requested  that  his  body  should  not  be  buried  in  consecrated  groaoi 
He  knew  and  loathed  the  Orthodox  monks,  discountenanced  in  eVBif 
possible  way  the  increase  of  their  order,  and  reserved  ftU  his  h^ 
for  tho  married  clergy  ;  and  had  he  retained  the  office  long  enon^j 
days  of  the  monastic  institution   in  Hossia   would  have  been 
paratively  few. 

M,  Pobedonostsefl,  who  possesses  special  qualifications  for  A* 
office,  changed  all  this.  Ke  is  one  of  those  rare  Russians  of  edocfj 
tion  whose  reli^ous  belief  is  something  more  than  one  of  the  nami 
ingredients  of  social  varnish  ;  is  in  fact  sufficiently  profound  to  t^^ 
down  to  the  mainsprings  of  action  without  degenerating  into  clericalisa 
or  bigotry.  He  favoured  the  monks,  to  the  chagrin  of  their  married 
brethren  ;  encouraged  the  higher  clergy  to  bestir  themselves  for  tk 
good  of  Church  and  State  ;  and  breathed  a  martial  spirit  into  the  epii0^ 
pate,  which  forthwith  began  to  subject  the  married  clergy  to  criticiflw 
that  would  strike  us  as  harsh  and  venomous  if  they  proceeded  fromtiil^ 
members  of  a  hostile  communion.  He  also  set  himself  a  task  far 
lutloons  Ihan  all  these — the  moral  reformation  of  the  entire  di 


•  '*Tb«  Most  HoIt  Sjsod  work«d  hard  in  1887  lo  Bolre  the  question  of  the 
otJT*  oU  to  b*  wad  ia  lamps  in  Um  chnrolitB  **   (tf.   M.  PobedoDostaaff*! 
Htport,  1891,  fk  Sttfl).  and  Um  sum  augnst  Council    has  lat«lj  decided  thitj 
iMuiih  <vf  an  Ortbodox  wax  oiodlo  **  ought  to  exceed  iu  thickness  at  least  «uc  ^ 
aad  to  barv  a  whilo  wick  with  oao  vsd  thnad  "  (^.  The  Week,  Februarj  IS.  l99Si 
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the  truth  of  the 


that  when  it 


^ly  to  learn  by  experience 
>th  not  God,  the  saint  can  do  little. 

dng  from  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  diacipline  to  the  broad 
^of  religions  policy,  we  are  cjonfronted  with  a  question  which  has 
been  pat  forward  in  this  country,  UBaccompanied  by  an  em- 
reply  ;  whether  genuine  belief  in  any  form  of  Christianity  is 
p«tible  with  the  spirit  which  must  be  taken  to  animate  the  man  who 
Qrated  the  present  cruel  persecution  of  non-orthodox  Christians. 
PobedonostseflE  may  be  a  clever  statesman,"  remarked  a  Russophile 
Radical  to  me  some  time  ago,  "  he  may  be  a  scholar^  a  peda- 
^  or  anything  else  you  please,  but  he  has  no  right  to  call  himself 
sigtian,**     What  degree  of  truth  or  falsehood  this  remark  contains, 
)  earthly  consequence  to  any  one  ;  but  if  we  wish  to  form  a  mental 
s  of  one  of   the   most  powerful  statesmen  of  ancient  vv  modern 
it  behoves  na  to  make  an  effort  at  least  to  understand  him,  to 
things  from  his  peculiar  coign  of  vantage,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
having  thus  shifted  the  lights  and  shadows,  we  ourselves  should 
his  place.     For  the  heart  ol  the  matter  is  this :  the  man  is 
a  clever  hypocrite  nor  an  ambitious  place-hunter,  but  an  ardent 
irter  of  the  altar  and  throne,  filled  with  the  idea  of  establishing 
upon  solid  foundations,  and  honestly  convinced  that  this  is  the 
ing  needful  to  render  his  people  worthy  of  the  great  destiny 
he  believes  to  be  in  store  for  them, 

require  no  special  knowledge  of  Russian  history  to  teach  us 
le  hardens  imposed  by  absolutism  upon  the  bulk  of  the  Tsar*8 
are  so  heavy  and  irksome  that  no  other  civilised  people  would 
B  them  ;  that  the  difference  in  sabmissiveness  between  Russians 
^est  Europeans  is  traceable  to  a  correspondiDg  difference  of  reli- 
and  mental  training;  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  autocracy 
fell  with  a  people  who  know  little,  seek  not  to  know  more,  and 
ihe  most  terrible  hardships  for  the  commonplaces  of  existence ; 
lo  sap  this  child-like  trust  or  dispel  this  blissful  ignorance, 
r  by  means  of  religious  enlightenment  or  of  new-fangled 
)b1  notions,  is  to  undermine  the  entire  fabric  which  is  built  there- 
and  that  he  who  is  minded  to  preserve  the  edifice  must  needs 
t  the  foundations. 

b  in  this  shape,  Englishmen  can  discern  and  understand  the  main 
5f  the  governmental  policy ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
lot  in  this  crnde  form  that  M.  Pobedonostseff  conceives  it.  We 
of  a  Church  and  State  as  two  separate,  or  at  all  events  distinct, 
Rations ;  he  regards  them  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  institution, 
m  IB,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than,  one  and  indivisible.  The 
Seal  Tsar  is  also  the  ecclesiastical  Pope  ;  his  sceptre,  being  crooked, 
ipd  as  a  pastoral  staff;  the  subjects  who  obey  the  monarch  are*  or 
■Bt  ought  to  be,  the  flock  which  loves  and  follows  its  shepherd  ; 

m. 
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the  penal  cod©  slionld  be  a  development  of  the  Decalogue,  and  i 
and  police^  conscious  that  they  serve  one  and  the  same  master, 
skilfully  play  into  each  other's  hands* 

For  Orthodoxy,  in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  symbols  aod  cer 
is  nnlike  any  extant  form   of   the   Church   of   Christ.     It  is  is 
removed    from    historical    Christianity   as    historical    Chrifitii%| 
removed  from  the  simple  faith  of  Jesus.       It  is  not  a  force 
enables  people  to  cope  with  moral  disease,  but  at  best  an  anculjut] 
assuage  it     As  a  religion,  it  was  early  mixed  with  magic  liten 
formulas,   and   precipitated.      Poets   like   Khomyakoff,    wBo« 
logical  writings  were  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  censore, 
idealise  and  ethereallse  it  till  it  would   suit  the  taste  of  l^otiuJi 
Julian,  but  it  comes  to  the  people  with  the  lure  of  a  theatrical 
aentation.      As  "  goosefoot  mixed  with  powdered   treebark "  ia 
translation  into  the  dialect  of  the  Russian   peasantry  of  the 
word  panis,  so  is  Orthodoxy  with  its  pomp  and  pageantry  tie 
rendering   of  cirrenf^r^.       The    soothing  chant  of  canticles  w^ 
plangent  melody  of  psalms ;  the  blaze  of  yellow  wax  lights 
by  the   gold   and   silver  of   ancient  icons   struggling  to  dispel 
mysterious  haze  of  fragrant  smoke ;  the  solemn  voices  of  kmg-r 
priests  re-echoing  the  words  of  a  half -forgotten  tongue  j  th( 
toss  of  the  perfumed  censers ;  the  oracular  promise  of  mei 
hope,  and  the  mingling  of   miserable  souls  in  silent  sympitliyi 
sorrow,  stir  to  its  depths  whatever  of  religious  feehng  the 
the   helots    may    harbour.      And  yet  the    religious    sense  of 
Winthrop  was  superior   to    this,    for    she    could    at  least  f«l 
working  of  religion   '^  in  her   inside,"  without   any  snch 
aids. 

M.  Pobedonostsef!' attaches  extreme  importance  to  this 
religion,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  condemn  him  for  preserving 
the    vital    elements  of  the    system.      His    favourite  remedy 
outbreak  of  sectarianism  is  a  course   of  improved  Church 
Dogmas,  those  "wingy  mysteries  in  divinity  and  airy  siM 
reliffion  which  have  unhinged  the  brains  of  better  heads,-"  a 
within  the  range  of  the  people,  and  whenever  they  do  are  so 
turned  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.     Orthodoxy  is  become  •^ 
dry  staff  which  the  Pope  held  in  his  hand  when  TannhXuser 
for  mercy  and  forgiveness.      But  in  this  case  it   is  not  Hieiy' 
there  will  be  any  stirring  of  buds  under  the  polished  bark,  or 
of  blossoms  from   under  the    gilded    varnish.       Knox*8  ide* 
Church  as  a  body  whose  ministers   possess   an   indefeasible 
control  politics  and  religion,  is([uite  as  abhorrent  to  M»  Pol 
as  the  view  of  those  who  hold  that  the  State  should  leave  tlie 
to  its  own  devices. 

Starting  with    this    conception    of    the    scope    and   fano^i* 
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lodoxy,  the  Ober-Prociiror  natLirally  argues  that  it  would  be 
g  in  the  face  of  Provideoce  were  he  to  grant  to  heretical 
rches  the  independence  and  privileges  rightly  denied  to  his  own* 
I  not  meet,  he  thinks,  to  take  the  children's  bread,  still  less  the 
r-bread  which  even  the  children  dare  not  eat,  and  to  cast  it  to 
I.  Hence  his  successful  endeavours  to  cm'tail  the  autonomy  of 
Armenian,  Lntheran,  Roman  Catholic,  Mohammedan,  Buddhist 
,  Jewish  Churches,  which  have  shrunk  considerably  during  the 
[few  years.  And  we  cannot  blink  the  fact  that,  fjuite  apart  from 
r  powerful  organisation,  which  every  absolute  Government  must 
id  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  spirit  of  most  of  these  Churches  is 
Jy  different  from  that  of  Orthodoxy — ^nay,  is  directly  and  in* 
^y  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  that  politico-religious 
tiin  which  Kussiana,  to  be  loyal  and  Kubmissive,  must  be  trained. 
[One  will  seriously  maintain  that  Stundism,  Protestantism, 
lodism,  or  indeed  any  of  the  persecuted  sects,  has  the  same 
Bncy  as  Russian  Orthodoxy  to  medicine  people's  doubts  and 
ivings  to  sweet  sleep  in  which  their  sufferings  assume  the  form 
rine  blessings  and  stagnation  seems  an  ideal  worth  heroic  sacri- 
I  In  truth,  they  are  animated  by  the  very  opposite  spirit.  They 
l^aoh  equality,  progress,  individual  responsibility,  the  need  of 
sising  private  judgment,  of  cultivating  a  critical  spirit  to  guide 
holding  fast  that  which  is  good ;  and— last  and  most  dangerous 
I — self-help  and  co-operation.  They  implicitly  and  sometimes 
Bsaly  deny  that  the  Tsar  is  Christ's  vicar,  implying  that  he  is  a 
^  idol-worshipper,  like  his  Orthodox  subjects,  and  this  in  a 
(try  where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  heresy  and  treason  is 
I  and  vanishing.  Moreover,  all  these  Churches  have  their  political 
ground  which  is  none  the  less  real  that  it  happens  to  be  shadowy 
iim ;  and  not  the  less  seductive  that  it  displays  none  of  the 
icteristics  of  autocracy.  Many  of  their  ministers  hold  with 
irt  Hall  that  true  *'  religion  grows  and  blooms  among  the  highest 
most  palmy  branches  of  the  tree  of  liberty/'  and  that  in  Russia 
i  upas-tree,  whose  very  shade  is  lethal. 

DW  all  these  results  of  heterodox  training,  however  good  and 
ible  in  themselves,  spell  ruin  to  the  Orthodox-autocratic  faith  of 
I'aar's  simple-minded  subjects,  which  a  few  warm  words  can 
cate  or  a  measure  of  vodka  wash  away.  The  untutored 
tntry,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  abandon  Orthodoxy  in  a  few 
^  and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  would  imitate  the  well- 
ing soldier  who,  being  fond  of  the  ballet,  went  often  to  see  it 
iras  always  delighted,  until  he  learned  one  day  that  it  was  all 
le,  whereat  he  was  disgusted  and  never  visited  the  theatre  any 
,  M.  Pobedonostseff  cannot  allow  his  Russians  to  act  upon  such 
rard  discoveries  as  thisj  and  he  would  gladly  preserve  them  from 
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the  danger  of  making  them  ;  for  even  if  greater  toleration  were  cot 
patible  with  hia  religious  principles,  he  would  find  it  absolnt 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  hia  loyalty. 

If  then  we  admit,   with   English  Rassophiles,  that  the  system 
admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Russian  people,  withoat  gob 
quite   Bo  far   as  to  affirm  with  the  Ober-Procuror  that  it  was  esUb 
lisbed  by  God  Himself,  we  thereby  forfeit  our  right  to  censure  M.  Poll 
donostseff  for  defending  it.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  bent  ^ 
condemning  his  policy,  we  must  do  so,  not  because  it  fails  to 
its  purpose  (the    facts  prove  it  to  be   wondrously   efficacionB), 
because    that    purpose   is   unchristian  and   immoral.       Nor  can 
separate  the  politicaHrom  the  religious  institution  in  Russia  any  mo 
than  in  Persia  or  Turkey  ;  in  the  mind  of  ^1  Pobedonostsel!,  and 
the  coTiBciousuess  of   the  Russian  people,  they  are,  and  will  rei 
one  and  indivisible.      And  if  we  turn  to  the  fruits  of  this 
policy,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  as  grateful  and  comely  as  any 
could  desire.     M*  Pobedonostseff  sits  on  the  crest  of  a  vast  ware 
reaction  which  is  submerging  sects,  creeds  and  parties,  and  h©  li 
with  that  ghastly  smile  of  his  to  the  fallacy  of  the  sectarians, 
hug  the  delusion  that  persecution  is  but  a  more  effectual  mode 
propagation.      Stundism,  Lutheranism,  Buddhism,  Catholicism,  Is 
in  Russia  are  all  doomed  to  die — nay,  they  are  even  now  fast  me 
away  like  ice  floea  drifting  into  southern  seas*     Of  a  Church  of 
million  Oriental  Catholics,  which  flourished  when  Pius  IX.  waa  Pc 
not  a  soul  is  now  left  to  keep  the  remembrance   from  dying. 
Buddhists  of  Siberia  are  being   taken   every  year   to  the  riTen  lO 
hundreds,  stripped,  shaken,  sworn  at,  dipped  and  then  told  thattheyi 
Christians,  and  may  go  home  and  offer  a  sacrifice  to  their  ugly  w 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  boon.      Fifty  years  more  of  the  Ober- 
curor'a  tactics,  and  the  Orthodox  Church  will  have  swallowed  np 
rivals  as  completely  as  Aaron's  rod  devoured  the  rods  of  the  Ej 
sorcerers ;  and  the  grandsons  of  those  who  now  groan  and 
because  of  religious  persecution,  will   bless    the   man  who  had 
energy  to  carry  ont  the  work  of  unification,  even  at  the  cost  of  n»c 
progress. 

And  yet  we  must  not  deny  or  underrate  the  new  religious 
which  is  awakening   in   various   parts    of  the  country.     Aboi 
materials  for  moral  regeneration  lie  scattered  all  over  Russia 
to  orgEmise   at  a  moment's    notice   (and  this  fact  rather  than 
symptoms  of  social  or  political  discontent,  is  the  seed-plot  of  Ri 
future  hope)  ;  but  they  cannot  combine  without  exploding  and  blow- 
ing the  political  fabric  to  atoms.     Various  ideas  are  being  continB 
thrown  out,  religious  and  moral,  and  fall  upon  a  marvellously 
soil.      Those  which  are  false,  spring  up  as  weeds  in  the  form  of 
of  Dancers,  of  Wanderers,  of  Christs,  Virgin -Mothers,  Eunuchs, 
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like.       Others    take    roofc   and    blossom    into    communities    of 
litive   Christians,  Baptists,    Stondista,  &c« — heroes  and  heroines 
rving    places    in  the  Pantheon    of    the    world's  saints.       These 
grow  like  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  becoming  greater  than  all 
i,  shooting  out  great  branches,  and  trenerally  proving  themselves 
ittest  to  survive.      This  M.   Pobedonostsef!  is  quick  to  discern 
resolute   to   check  ;  he   lajs   the  axe  to  the  root   of    the   tree, 
fateful  though  the  task  undoabtedly  is.     For  the  Russian  people 
tolerant  of  truth  as  of  error,  and  it  is  well- nigh  impossible  to  graft 
Bcution   upon  [a  stock  so   gehtle.     Moreover,  M,   Pobedonostseff 
root   out   one  form    of  Christianity,   or  twenty-one  forms,  but* 
he    prevent    ever    new    sprouts  from    springing  up  and  taking 
places?     He  is  resolutely   making   the   endeavour;    but   in  a 
;gle  between  new   ideals   and   effete  systems,  between   spiritual 
encies  and  ecclesiastical  liturgies,  the  visi  inerticc  which  is  on  the 
of  use  and   wont  is  hardly  a  match  in  the   long  run  for   the 
whelming  force  contained  in  the  religious  movement.     A  states- 
however,   must   be  practical  and  take   short  views ;  he   can- 
affect  to  raise  eternal  monuments  in  a  world  where  all  is  fleeting. 
he  systole  and  diastole  which  mark  the  life  of  great  religious  and 
bal  movements,  the  utniost  he  ciin  hope  is  to  prolong  the  former 
le  expense  of  the  latter ;  and  in  this,  M.  PobedonostsefF  has  been 
ently  successf ul.     The  narrowness  of  his  views  is  his  real  force ; 
ppliea  him  with  fixity  of  aim,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  clear 
option  of  the  bee-line  to  success. 

I  is  evident  that  whatever  success  M,  Pobedonostseff  has  obtained 
He  entirely  to  his  o\Tn  efforts,  seconded  by  the  absolute  power  of 
Tsar,  and  would  have  certftinfy  been  more  marked,  possibly  more 
Eg,  were  it  not  for  the  secret  opposition  of  treacherous  allies  and 
thwarting  action  of  unworthy  agents.  The  moat  dangerous 
mg  the  former  is  a  man  of  a  type  extremely  rare  in  Russia,  but 
mch  harmonious  wholeness  as  to  deserve  the  pen  of  a  Theophrast 
La  Bruyere,  Tertyi  Ivanovitch  l^hilippotf — ^now  the  Comp- 
er-General  of  the  Empire — has  the  face  of  an  overgrown  cherub 
the  manners  of  the  meekest,  mildest,  and  most  modest  of  men. 
^carries  a  heavy  atmosphere  of  Christian  charity  about  with  him 
ch  overpowers  the  stranger  who  comes  into  contact  with  him  for 
first  time.  In  guilelessness,  childlike  simplicity,  and  blandness, 
•*  Heathen  Chinee  '*  is  unworthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose  the 
Shet  of  his  shoe ;  and  Uriah  Heep's  humility  was  rank  pride 
Irasted  with  his  lowliness  of  spirit.  He  cannot  converse  upon 
jion,  duty,  virtue,  without  undergoing  a  visible  transfiguration. 
treats  his  friends  as  angelic  natures  to  whom,  if  he  only  had  the 
rer,  he  would  grant  everything  and  refuse  nothing;  to  his  enemies 
ipeaks  in  the  sublime  spirit  of  all -forgiving  charity  and  the  tone  of 
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sweet  resignatioE  which  the  American  JemBalemite  adopted  whan 
offering  pardon  to  the  writhing  wretch  who  having  attempted  to  kick 
him  violently,  had  broken  his  own  leg  against  the  paving-etooe  hidte 
away  in  the  holy  man's  ample  pocket :  "  Brother,  I  forgive  yon;  kt^i 
mayhap,  I  too  have  been  somewhat  to  blame."  M.  Philippoff,  ^Wt\ 
Comptroller  of  the  financial  treasures  of  the  Russian  Empre,  alj 
Honorary  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem^  lores 
Orthodox  Church  dearly,  and  is  believed  to  hate  its  virtual  head 
more  vehemently^  For  a  long  time  it  was  regarded  as  certain  (iai 
Petersburg)  that  the  pious  Comptroller  would  supplaut  the 
lecturer,  and  inaugurate  ''  the  only  genuine "  historical  ^atenij 
ecclesiastical  government.  For  his  views  on  these  subjects,  wl 
their  origin,  differ  widely  from  those  of  his  rival,  and  it  is  no 
that  one  of  his  pet  projects  is  the  abolition  of  the  Most  Holy 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Patriarchate.  Twelve  months  ago  he 
this  notion  in  an  anonymous  newspaper  article  ;  but  M.  Pobedoi 
with  his  marvellous  /fairfj  discerned  his  rival  through  his  disguise ilj 
anonymity,  and  next  day  the  newspaper  received  a  warning  from  lifr ' 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  watch  these  two  Churchmen  in  wkoa 
dxu^  cwig  Wnhlirhr  is  not  wholly  confined  to  their  imperfectly  sii[ 
enmity,  to  note  bow  they  damn  eat-h  other  with  faint  praise 
observe  how  they  shake  hands  and  exchange  a   few    feline 
when  they  meet  at  those  frequent  religious  ceremonies  which  enl 
largely  into  public  and  private  life  in  Russia.     M.  PobedonostselT,! 
instance,   holds   ecclesiastico-moral   meetings    at   bis  house  ob 
Liteinaia,  almnst  weekly,  to  which  laymen  are  welcome.     Theyi 
no  sense  of  the   word   select  assemblies,  and  ^i.  Philippoff 
them  with  the  heroism  of  a  martyr.     The  story  runs  that  one  Soi 
before  setting  out  for  the  meeting,  M,  Philippoff  was   asked  to 
an  extra  cup  of  tea,   on   the   ground   that  M.    Pobedonostseff 
epeak  at  some  length,  and  that  he   ought   to   fortify  himself  ftff 
occasion.      "  Tea  !  "  he  replied  ;   ^*  no,  thanks.      What  1  should 
is  chloroform,  only  that  the  spiritual  gain  would  be  outweigMI 
the  physical  injury."     We  may  disagree  with  M.  PobedonoetBeC 
posing  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to    understand  him  ;  but  we 
give  him  credit  at  least  for  being  what  he  seems,  and  for  seekia^] 
appear  no  more  than  what  he  is.      His  rival,  on   the  contrary, 
be  a  God-send  to  a  psychologist,  but  he  is  hardly  one   of  tho» 
are  destined  to  embarrass  a  Bollandist  or  encourage  the  atteni 
even  the  (ulvocatus  diaholi. 

But  far  more  dangerous  than  the   wiles    of  wary  enemies  i* 
baneful  influence  of  some  of  M.  Pobedonostseff'a  chosen  in! 
men  and  ladies  whom  he  honours  with  a  certain  degree  of  trust 
invests  with  a  corresponding  anaount  of  power,   and  whose  «di 
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nld  irreparably  damage  the  noblest  cause  for  which  mortals  ever 
Knortalised  themselves  or  bntchered  others.  Thus  there  is  one  little 
l-£aced  individual,  sleek,  blear-eyed  and  oily,  who  has  oftentimes 
mi  likened  to  one  of  the  elders  described  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
kirho,  had  he  been  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  would,  in  epite 
Bdiracles  and  divine  grace,  have  wrecked  Christianity  at  the  outset. 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  worldly  men  in  all  Russia,  and 
ly  one  of  the  least  fitted  by  natore  and  training  to  play  a 
in  the  world  of  fashion.  He  is  received  and  scoffed  at  in  most 
le  second-rate  salons  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  at  every  ©cclesi- 
meeting  and  religious  ceremooy.  It  would  appear  to  form  a 
of  his  duty  to  act  as  ex  officio  sponsor  for  all  the  Jews, 
kmmedans,  Roman  Catholics,  «Sbc.,  who  are  being  continually 
ived  into  the  Orthodox  Church.  He  met  a  friend  of  mine  one 
in  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg  salons,  and  learning  that  he  was  a 
»aigner,  asked  him  in  French  whether  he  could  read  Russian.      The 

iy  being  affirmative,  he  continued  :  "  Now  I  want  to  convert  you 
\id  true  Church.  You  possibly  do  not  know  that  the  true  Church 
Orthodoxy.  But  if  I  send  you  some  books  that  will  prove  it  so, 
5  you  promise  to  read  them  ? "  *'  With  pleasure,"  replied  my 
end,  "  Very  well,  then ;  please  give  me  j^our  address."  A  lady 
was  listening,  and  to  whom  both  the  speakers  were  very  well 
I,  could  neither  suppress  a  smile  nor  change  the  conversation ; 
le  afterwards  informed  the  Apostle  of  Orthodoxy  that  he  had 
msly  mistaken  his  man,  and  must  on  no  account  stultify  him- 
iorther  by  sending  any  books.  My  friend  continued  for  years 
|aently  to  meet  this  ancient  Mercury  at  balls,  dances,  and  raduis, 
^more  than  once  heard  him  glory  in  confessions  of  vice,  to  which 
of  Rousseau  and  Tolstoy  were  rank  self-praise,  and  with  a 
of  cynicism  which  is  rare  in  Russia. 
^d.  Pobedonostseff,  who  never  enters  a  salon,  is  probably  ignorant 
Bie  sayings  and  doings  of  his  acolyte  ;  but  there  is  a  pretty  general 
Bensus  of  opinion  that  he  himself,  although  Puritan  by  temperament, 
individualistic  to  find  a  pleasure  in  leading  the  life  of  the  race, 
les  such  undue  weight  to  the  formal  side  of  religion,  that  if  his 
"ce  lay  between  a  pitiful  profligate  who  is  Orthodox  and  a  man  of 
Jet  Diorala  and  genuine  piety,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  leaning 
Evangelical  ChriatianitVj  he  would  not  hesitate  to  give  his 
rence  to  the  former.  This  estimate  of  M.  PobcdunostseflTs  frame 
kind  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
acts  are  of  a  nature  to  give  it  colour.  One  of  the  most 
it,  repellent,  and  least  respected  prelates  in  Russia  is  a  certain 
lop  whose  profligate  life  is  the  theme  of  all  tongues,  the 
of  hia  whole  flock.  Knowing  the  pastor  personally,  I  should 
tased  to   treat   as   calumnies  the  biting  satires  and  parodies  of 
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charcb  prayers  written  by  his  priests,  in  which  his  sins  & 
merated  and  stigmatised  ;  bat  when  fact  and  sentiment  cl 
latter  generally  goes  to  the  wall.  These  attacks,  theii,  bee 
frequent  and  so  dangerous  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  prelate, 
his  generation,  communicated  with  the  Ober-Procuror,  comp 
like  the  Psalmist,  that  his  enemies  had  made  him  sick  at  h& 
that  he  was  in  doubt  what  course  to  pursue.  M.  Pobedonofiti 
him  a  telegram,  before  replying  by  letter,  and  gave  the  well 
but  equivocal  counsel :  '*  Go  on  manfally  doing  as  you  hare 
done,  and  pay  no  heed  to  evil  tongues."  And  the  pastor 
literally  the  advice. 

There  is   one   good  excuse  for  M,   Pobedonostseff  s  relucti 
take  cognisance  of  the  charges  brought  forward  against  his 
which  it  would  be  unfair  to   pass  over  in  silence.      He  him 
been  frequently  the  object  of  similar  attacks,  and  charged  wit 
species  of  frailty  and  sin,  except  that  for  which  he  is  suppose 
unfitted  by  temperament ;   and  in  nearly  every  case  the  acci 
have  proved  to  be  malicious  eolumnies,     I  am  in    posesaioj 
number    of  pasquils,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  and  **  true  aoccm 
culated  in  manuscript,  which  I  have  found  to  be  gross 
or  base  inventions.     The  exceptions  are  few,  and  are  not 
to  alter  our  conception  of  the  statesman  who,  after  all,  is  a 
and  can  say  with  Elijah  :   "  1  am  not  better  than  my  fathei 
give  but  one  instance  of  his  ''  crimes  '' :  mach  righteous  in 
was  aroused  by  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  political  oi 
to  shield  one  of  his  near  connections  whose  financial  difficn 
shifts  had  brought  him   under    the   arm    of   the    law.     Ja< 
English  ideas,  the  offence  is  no  light  one ;  but  measured  by  a< 
standard,  he  did  nothing  which   the  most  scrupulous  of  his  | 
would  not  have  done  in  his  place  ;  nor  can  the  foreigner  w 
BO  much  else  to  provoke  his  astonishment  and  call  for  his 
in  Russia,  afford  to  squander  his  indignation  upon  inciden 
are  the  merest  tribes  in  comparison.     There  is  a  good  deal 
nature    oven    in    Russian    statesmen,   and  considerably 
Pobedonostseff  than  in  most  of  his  colleagues. 

For  his  power  is  practically  boundless— princes  and  pei 
BO  to  say,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ;  and  no  better  p 
'*  incorruptibility ''  could  be  given  than  the  circumstance 
should  be  accused  of  having  once  used  this  power  for  a  prin 
and  then  not  to  injure,  but  to  save.  There  is  no  braDch 
administration,  except  perhaps  that  of  war,  in  which  he  i 
intervene  from  time  to  time,  frequently  with  benefit  and  alwi 
effect  He  is  the  General  Supervisor  of  the  Gnvernment, 
knowledge  of  details  borders  on  the  miraculous.  True,  it 
potential   knowledge ;  he   knows   in   which  pigeon-hole  to  i 
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'mation  when  the  need  for  it  arises ;  but  every  kind  of  informa- 
abont  every  department  of  the  administration  is  to  be  fonnd 
3.  Like  Heimdall,  he  can  hear  the  wool  grow  on  the  sheep's 
:,  and  the  grass  sprout  up  in  the  green  meadows.  He  has  a 
»  army  of  vigilant  scouts  working  for  him,  reporting  what  is  taking 
9  in  the  present,  and  even  what  will  occur  in  the  future ;  and, 
I  the  exception  of  that  from  his  double-tongued  foreign  agents, 
information  he  receives  is  generally  very  trustworthy. 
Tow  every  Russian  Minister,  besides  the  skeleton  deliberately 
ed  up  in  his  official  cupboard,  has  whole  cellars  full  of 
amies  hidden  away  in  places  unknown  even  to  himself.  M. 
edonostsefif  can  bring  forward  each  and  every  one  of  these  and, 
)hesying  upon  the  dry  bones,  cause  breath  to  come  into  them 
that  they  stand  forth  a  terrible  army.  The  most  powerful 
be  Tsar  s  advisers  are  therefore  afraid  to  lay  before  the  Emperor 
project,  suggestion,  or  complaint,  however  just,  which  they  know 
e  distasteful  to  the  Ober-Procuror  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod.  One 
\e  most  respected  and  influential  of  the  Tsar  s  Ministers,  speaking 
y  of  a  certain  crying  injustice  to  one  who  besought  him  to  open 
Emperor's  eyes  to  it,  replied  :  "  I  dare  not.  Pobedonostseff  would 
>r  forgive  me.  Besides,  I  should  most  probably  fail,  and  the 
1  done  would  be  greater  than  the  good  aimed  at."  * 
ut  the  Ober-Procuror  has  not  everything  his  own  way;  he 
ten  forced  to  put  up  with  much  that  he  deems  sinful  and  to  oon- 
at  many  a  compromise  with  Beelzebub  himself ,  however  much  it 
against  the  grain.  Some  time  ago  a  certain  Mile.  Sionitskaia 
)  up  to  St.  Petersburg  to  make  her  d^but  on  the  stage  of  the  Im- 
J  Opera,  which  in  Russia  is  supported  by  the  Tsar.  The  mere 
and  nothing  more,  was  announced  in  the  journals.  M.  Pobedo- 
jeff,  however,  discovered  that  the  diva  in  spe  was  the  daughter  of  a 
3n  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  was  shocked  to  think  that  she 
about  to  devote  her  young  life  to  the  service  of  the  devil  in  the 
»le  of  vice  called  the  Opera  which  is  kept  by  the  head  of  the  Holy 
"ch.  She  was  given  to  understand  that  she  must  turn  from  her 
ways  and  repent,  and  specially  forswear  this  sinfal  purpose, 
.fied,  the  poor  girl,  who  had  set  all  her  hopes  upon  this  cast  of 
lie,  ran  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  advice  and  help— now  to 
>irector  of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  now  to  the  Minister  of  the  Court. 
QO  official  in  the  Empire  would  attempt  to  snatch  her  from  the 
sious  grip  of  the  Ober-Procuror.  "  Try  the  Tsar  himself,"  one 
itary  suggested  half  in  jest,  "  he  can  help  you,  only  it  is  not  very 
f  that  he  will."     The  girl  was  already  packing  up  her  things  and 

^  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  the  names  of  the  persons  nor  to  explain  the 
^of  the  injustice,  it  is  only  fair  to  M.  Pobedonostseff  to  say  that  from  his  point 
w  there  ia  no  injustice  whatever;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  the  expediency  of 
Lan  suffering  for  the  people. 

DL,  Lxm.  2  R 


Tiews  OB  theatrical  amusemente  claeb  with  those  of 
promised  to  think  the  laatteT  over,     "When  the  decisi 
it  was  reasonable.      **  She  raay  go  on  the  stage 
and  can ;  bat  she  mnat  do  it  quietly  and  wi 
trumpets,  for  I  cannot  allow  the  susceptibilities  of  m; 
hurt," 

Another  instance  of  his  passion  for  petty  details 
casting  a   side-light  upon  his  honest  endeeTonr  to 
vast  inflaeace  he  wields  only  for  the  f  arfcherance  of 
be  fthe  interests  of  truth   and  justice.     A  few  yi 
nobleman  in  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  lately  come 
fortune,  was  accused  by  a  grasping,  unscrupulous 
dering  it  aimlessly^  and  of  exhibiting  generally  signs 
The  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Manessein,  induced  ^ 
to  obtain  the  Tsar's  permission  to  deprive  the  youngs 
right  of   managing  his  own  estate,  and  to  appoint 
dians,  presided  over  by  the  avaricioos  relative.     H 
obtained  the  authorisation,  and  the  guardians  went 
week  they  bad  voted  more  money  for  their  own  pr 
the   alleged   spendthrift    had   "  squandered "  in    sii 
scandal  was   coutmented  on  in  the  press,  one  orgai 
whole    arraugeraent    as  a    conspiracy.      M.    Pobedd 
made  inquiries  and  convinced  himself  that  the  term 
correct  definition  of  the  transaction,  and  that  the  ; 
was   well    able    to  administer    hie  own  estate.       E 
the  Emperor,  narrated  the  facts,  and  asked  that  the 
quashed  and  the  young  man's  rights  restored,  to  wl 
mediately  gave  his  consent.     To  a  European  statesm 
kind  is  a  matter  of  course — the  fulfilment  of  a  very 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  all  the  advisers  who  i 
including  the  Grand  Dukes,  M.  Pobedoa 
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wky*'  and  allowing  political  loyalty  to  make  ap  for  a  student's  lack 
Bcientific  knowledge.  M.  Pobedonoataeff,  who  had  had  experience 
university  work,  opposed  the  measure  tooth  and  nail  in  the  Imperial 
Qncil,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  defeated.  But  the  Tsar, 
jer  to  embody  all  Count  Tolstoy's  ideas  in  concrete  laws,  sent  for 
I  *'  old  man "  and  requested  him  to  withdraw  his  opposition, 
^  Pobedonostseff  obeyed  without  a  ranrmnr  and  voted  for  the 
UL 

Later  on,  when  the  fateful  law  creating  Peasant  Chiefs*  was  laid 
ifore  the  Imperial  Council  M.  PobedonostseJEE  sharply  criticised  each 
jMrate  clause  and  utterly  condemned  the  aim  and  scope  of  the 
itire  measure.  But  the  Tsar,  having  received  it  as  part  of  the  late 
Dont  Tolstoy's  legacy,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  it  his  sanction, 
B  therefore  sent  for  the  Ober-Vrocuror  and  asked  him  to  change 
les  and  vote  for  the  Bill  in  the  Imperial  Council.  And  M.  Pobe- 
Dostseff  forthwith  obeyed.  And  in  both  cases  the  sequel  has  shown 
%t  he  was  right  in  his  opposition  and  wrong  in  hia  obedience.  And 
^Qgh  it  would  be  unfair  to  impugn  his  motives,  which  for  aught 

know  may  have  been  most  praiseworthy,  one  cannot  help  regretting 
Russia's  sake,  his  readiness  to  allow  the  voice  of  reason  to  be 
MRrned  by  the  sentiment  of  demonstrative  loyalty, 
Abe  touchstone  of  a  politician's  skill  is  his  ability  to  read  aright 
Kigns  of  the  times  and  to  master  and  modify  such  popular 
Hiaents  as  are  of  a  nature  to  clash  with  his  own  line  of  policy. 
r  tried  by  this  teat,  M*  Pobedonostsefi  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
Bt  clear-sighted  statesmen  who  ever  advised  a  Tsar.  If  Conati- 
ionalism  means  ruin  to  Russia,  he  is  the  greatest  benefactor  of  hia 
iberland  since  Peter  the  Great  breathed  his  last.  He  has  twice 
Dceeded  in  saving  Russia  from  Constitutionalism — once  in  1881, 
^  Loris  Melikoff  had  the  approved  charter  in  hia  poasesaion,  and 
gfear  later  when  Count  Igiiatieff  was  on  the  [X)int  of  introducing 
Iriiamentary  government  under  another  name. 

[the  condition  of  Hussia  in  1880  was,  from  an  autocratic  point  of 
more  desperate  than  it  had  ever  been  since  the  Tartar  yoke  was 
oU.  A  wave  of  Liberalism  had  swept  over  the  country,  and 
ring  everything  before  it.  The  press  was  breathing  freely 
ipeaking  plainly,  the  peasants  were  beginning  to  see  the  relation 
in  political  power  and  economic  prosperity,  schools  were 
up  on  all  sides  and  disintegrating  Conservative  principles 
Institutions,  courts  of  law  were  taking  upon  themselves  purely 
^lative  functions  and  were  determined  in  their  exercise  by  Liberal 
sdilections,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Emperor  had  agreed  to  grant 
3onstitation.     And  his  promise  would  have  been  carried  out  by  his 

I  and    successor  had  it  not  been  for    the  marvellous  energy  of 
*  The  Zemakjeh  KatfiluiiiiikeA. 
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donoatseff,  the  Heinidall  of  Russian  Tsardom,  went  t 
aud  did  not  rest  until  the  *'  HuBsian  Mr,  Gladstone  * 
farewell  to  office,  tke  clouds  bad  rolled  by  and  the 
appeared  more  dazzling  and  scorching  than  ever. 

These  are  the  two  great  triumphs  of  the  IS 
triumphs  of  which  he  has  ample  reason  to  be  proud 

A  characterigtic  common  to  most  men  of  one  id 
at  onCG  of  their  strength  and  weakness,  is  the  resoli 
they  take  the  straight  lino  to  their  goal,  even  W 
justice  happen  to  be  a  little  to  the  right  or  the  lef! 
tions  of  this  constitutional  defect  in  M.  Pobedono 
very  numerous  and  instructive,  forming  the  psyc 
hijg  character. 

As  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  present  every  year* 
to  the  Emperor  on  the  condition  of  Orthodoxy 
natural  that  he  should  be  eager  to  display  a  consj 
the  good ;  and  his  efforts  to  bring  aboot  this 
betray  him  into  acts  which,  while  they  strike  Euro 
or  immoral,  leave  his  conscience  serene.  His  insts 
in  heterodox  districtsj  putting  them  under  an  obligi 
have  led  to  an  organised  and  complicated  syste 
force  and  pious  fraud,  obviously  based  on  the  vie' 
registration  in  the  Orthodox  Book  of  Life,  thouj 
immorality  and  followed  by  irreligion,  ia  better  ; 
faith  in  God,  woi*shipped  under  some  uncouth  na: 
life  outside  the  true  fold.  Bishop  Benjamin,  of  S 
instituted  a  sort  of  Buddhiiitic  hunt  every  year, 
unfortunate  Booryates  far  more  than  it  improved 
number  of  men,  women,  and  childrdii  were 
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ig  to   be  baptised,  and   earnestly  pleads    for  mercy.     I  met 
liber  in  January  last  year,  who  bad  come  to  St,  Petersburg  to 

for  toleration.     As  the  balk  of  these  nnfortnnate  people  have  not 
ifeest  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  Christianity,  and  cannot  speak 

ly  language  understood  by  their  apostles,  they  are  only  scared  by 
>r  things  done  to  them  in  the  ri?er.     Prince  Meschtacheraky, 

n/ant  tcrrihk  of  the  Tsardom,  published  a  detailed  account  of 
>r  some  months  ago,  in  consequence  of  which  inquiries  were 
in  Siberia.  Bishop  Benjamin  at  first  felt  himself  safe  and 
Hub  nnder  the  wing  of  the  Ober-Procuror,  but  when  telegram 
»  telegram  was  received  by  him  from  the  capital,  and  the 
iger  to  which  he  was  exposed  was  made  clear,  he  died  of  nervous 
)ck. 

Bad  as  this  undoubtedly  is,  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Protestant 
Its  is  infinitely  worse.  The  members  of  the  sect  known  as  the 
■ehkoYites  {from  one  of  the  leaders,  Colonel  Paschkoft')  have  been 
ited  worse  than  the  heathen  and  the  publican.  Meetings  at  which 
» Bible  WM  read  were  prohibited,  tea-shops  and  refuges  closed,  the 
ire  zealous  preachers  imprisoned,  and  Colonel  Paschkoff  himself — 
»  of  those  rare  individuals  whose  beautiful  lives  do  more  to  convince 
of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  than  all  the  miracles  ever  wit- 
Bed  or  recorded — was  banished  for  ever  from  Russia.  In  accom- 
ihiDg  this  ardnons  and  uncongenial  task,  M.  Pobedonostseff  found 
very  difficult  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  justice,  and 
deration ;  and  the  recollection  of  his  backslidings  in  this  respect 
itill  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  soul,  and  intensifies  his  hatred  for 
Buinently  Christian  community.  Our  most  odious  enemy  is  he 
5  wittingly  or  unwittingly  drags  our  weak  points  into  the  broad 
^^,of  day  and  betrays  us  into  belying  our  principles  and  playing 
■  to  our  convictions.  Hymn-bookSj  which  M.  Pobedonostseff  and 
&ergy  had  sanctioned  or  eulogised,  were  suddenly  condemned  and 
hdrawn  from  circulation,  and  a  hateful  class  of  spies  established — 
iODS  who  denied  their  own  religion  in  order  to  prevent  other 
pie  from  professing  theirs,  and  who  shamelessly  lied  in  the  interest 
tmth.  False  witnesses  were  found  who  swore  that  members  of 
pect  had  desecrated  images  and  blasphemed  saints ;  and  on  the 
mgth  of  these  depositions  many  were  flogged,  fined,  and  im- 
loned,  and  deported  to  Siberia.  And  when  a  most  honourable 
a  came  forward  and  made  known  the  facts  to  M.  Pobedoiiostseff, 
ing  him  to  have  them  officially  tested,  the  Ober- Procurer  was  deaf, 

P*"    tns,  to  the  words  of  justice  and  truth.    The  last  stage  in  this 
ng  drama  was  the  closing  of  a  coffee-house  much  frequented 
poor   students  and  factory-hands   in  one    of  the  slums  of   St. 
iburg,   because  of   the   proprietor's   refusal   to   remove    certain 
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Gospel  texts  from  the  walls,  where  they  had  been  haug^g,  to  my  oib 
knowledge,  for  twelve  years.  Some  of  the  texts  consist^  of  CWi 
words  to  his  disciples,  and  Colonel  PaschkofT  thought  that  be  mi^ 
safely  assume  that  they  would  do  no  positive  harm.  *'  I  strictly* 
bid  you  to  preach  any  more  such  socialistic  sermons ;  you  shAll  til 
use  the  pulpit  as  a  tribune  for  the  spread  of  revolutionary  doctimij 
exclaimed  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  Austria  to  one  of  t 
gifted  of  his  priests  the  other  day,  "  To  hear  is  to  obey>  my 
will  never  preach  another  of  his  sermons/'  was  the  hamhie 
"  Whose  sermons  ?  "What  do  you  mean  ?  '*  asked  the 
prelate.  **  I  mean  St*  John  Chrysostom,  my  Lord ;  for  it  wu 
homily  that  I  preached  in  ejcfeiiso  ;  but  of  course  I  will  never 
the  offence  in  future."  '*  Remove  those  dangerous  words," 
the  director  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Christ,  **  I  cannot ; 
Christ's  own  words,"  was  the  reply.  The  cases  are  very  nmcli 
but  there  is  this  difiEerence  :  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  was 
of  hia  constructive  disrespect  for  the  memory  of  John  Ck 
but  M.  Pobedonostseff  was  unabashed,  though  he  implicitly  ce: 
Christ. 

But  of  all  the  Christian  sects  in  Russia,  the  Stundists  are  by  br 
most  cruelly  treated.  They  may  be  broadly  described  as  Evan| 
Christians,  who  endeavour  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  trni 
put  obedience  to  His  wOl — as  they  conceive  it — above  oomi 
with  the  ukases  of  the  Tsar.  Vigorous  folk  like  these,  who 
seriously  and  fear  only  God,  are  odious  to  a  statesman  wha 
the  official  spokesman  of  God  and  Tsar ;  they  ate  the  hard 
which,  ref usiDg  bo  dissolve  in  the  mass,  are  cast  into  the  morUr  m 
pounded.  The  lose  of  civil  rights,  fines,  imprisonment,  aud  btflii^ 
ment  to  the  remotest  and  most  unhealthy  tracts  of  the  Empire, 
the  penalties  decreed  and  enforced  against  this  form  of 
until  a  few  months  ago,  when  it  became  evident  that  they 
the  evil  instead  of  remedying  it.  The  Stundists  touched  the 
of  the  convicts  with  whom  they  mingled  ;  soldiers  sent  to  their  prav* 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  against  them  1 
oflentimes  dropped  ujjon  their  knees  and  begged  to  be  recei 
the  proscribed  brotherhood  then  and  there ;  punishment  was 
rather  than  feared,  and  the  sect  throve  and  spread, 

A  few  months  since,  the  Ober-Procuror  turned  over  a  new 
changing  the  system  of  repression.  The  members  convicted  do^*** 
no  longer  scattered  over  the  country,  but  either  imprisoned  or  *^ 
employed  in  public  works  for  the  benefit  of  their  indolent  Ortli<3^ 
brethren,  generally  at  a  long  distance  from  home.  They  forfeit  ^ 
right  to  work  at  their  trades,  and,  employed  as  night*watctjii«^ 
foresters^  &c,,  receive  but  a  wretched  pittance  fixed  expressly  with  * 
object  of  keeping  them  and  their  families  on  the  famine  liue.    Tlu» 
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Bomewhat  heavy  penalty  to  have  to  pay  for  the  right  to  practise 
most  Sana  people  hold  to  be  a  virtue ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
no  more  than  this  was  ever  intended  by  the  Ober-Procuror» 
rtunately^  a  good  dea!  more  regularly  occurs  :  doings  which  it 
lifficnlt  to  describe  in  the  language  of  propriety,  and  impossible  to 
Ify  in  terms  of  moderate  condemnatioD.  The  wives  and  daughters 
men  remain  at  home,  while  their  husbands  and  fathers  are 
t  for  days  and  nights  at  a  time  ;  and  the  rural  police  and 
ruffians  profit  by  the  occasion  to  viait  these  helpless  females, 
their  vodka  with  them,  and  hold  their  brutish  orgies  in  their 
A  veil  must  be  drawn  over  the  scenes  that  ensue,  over 
crimes  that  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance.  Nor  are  these  crimes 
imagined.  I  have  lately  read  some  lieartrending  appeals  to 
Btians  of  the  civilised  world,  nay,  to  men  and  women  of  every 
,  written  with  the  life  bloo<I  of  the  despairing  victims,  in  which 
horrors  are  described.  These  appeals,  I  believe^  have  not  yet 
published.  I  know  that  they  have  been  made  in  vain.  People 
not  time  in  this  busy  age  to  join  a  cmsade  which  has  religion 
ligioua  freedom  for  its  object.  And,  besides,  what  business  is  it 
jreigners  t^  meddle  in  Ilussian  politics  ?  These  are  matters  for 
Russian  Government  to  settle  ;  and  it  has  decreed  that  Stundism, 
undeniably  constitutes  a  serious  danger  to  Orthodox-autocracy, 
be  stamped  out  in  self-defence.  And  who  will  gainsay  the 
wmment  ? 

toe  hopes  that  the  Tsar's  **  old  man,"  who  ia  technically  responsible 
ihese  things,  disbelieves  them.  There  is  no  doubt  he  has  heard 
lem  ;  uot  indeed  from  his  agents,  who  would  suffer  martyrdom 
than  paiu  him  by  implying  that  his  favourite  method  depends 
is  eflBcacy  upon  crime,  but  from  candid  Russians  living  at  a  dis- 
>,  who  delight  in  pointing  out  the  drawbacks  of  his  system,  and 
oring  the  distance  that  separates  it  from  justice  aod  humanity, 
yet  we  must  not  confound  the  workman  with  hia  work.  We 
believe  as  firmly  in  the  excellence  of  M.  Pobedonostaeff's  motives 
.  the  pitiable  plight  of  the  people,  for  whose  possible  good  he  is 
ing  such  real  evil.  He  is  a  remarkable  Russian  rather  than  a 
t  uian.  He  has  twice  saved  the  Tsardom  from  the  pangs  that 
mpany  growth  and  expansion,  by  gii^^ug  it  the  shadow  and  the 
iter  of  the  American  moss  which^  now  already  felt  to  be  irksome, 
soon  be  recognised  as  deadly.  He  is  still  engaged  in  preserving 
most  salutary  truths  and  sublime  ideals  ever  revealed  to  man, 
pinning  them  to  the  unshapely  forms  of  fetishes.  It  is  not 
fgerated  praise  to  affirm  that  of  ail  the  advisers  of  the  Tsar,  he  is 
most  orthodox,  consistent,  far-seeing  and  succesaf  nl ;  and  that  he  is 
•rise  the  only  genuioe  Russian  statesman  in  the  Empire.  What 
B  he  is,  had  best  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  future  historian 
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whose  judgment,  if  lenient,  will  consist  in  the  following  revei 
the  beantifal  words  attributed  to  Jesas  with  as  much  reason  i 
inserted  in  the  Gospels :  ''  Man,  if  thon  knowest  not  what  th( 
doing,  blessed  art  thon ;  but  if  thon  knowest  it,  thon  art  ace 
and  a  transgressor  of  the  law."  * 

E.  B.  La: 


*  One  of  the  most  Christian  of  the  &ypa<f>a,  Cod.  Cantabrigiensis,  D.,  ad 
vi.  4.  *'  On  the  same  day,  seeing  a  certain  person  working  on  the  Sabbath,  i 
nnto  him  :  '  Man,  if  thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  blessed  art  thon.  but 
knowest  it  not,  thou  art  accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.' "  T^oti 
$€aadfiev6t  rtPa  ipyaj^dfievov  rtfi  ffa^^drtfi  etrev  a&rtp'  tivSporre^  el  fiir  oTSai  n 
fiajcdptos  cT'  c^  di  /Ji^  dlSas,  iriKardparos  Kal  rapajSdnjs  eX  toO  v6/u}v. 


[Erratum.— In  la.'^t  month's  issue,  page  396,  line  7,  for  "path  "  read  *-'btl 
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PEAKING  at  Manchester,  on  April  12,  Mr.  Goschen  is  reported  to 
have  said  :  *'  The  financial  clauses  **  (of  thaHome  Bole  Bill)  ''are 
id.  They  have  been  killed  already.  Never  was  there  such  a  finan- 
1  fiasco  as  these  clauses.  The  Government  have  not  attempted  yet 
defend  them."  The  Government  will,  no  doubt,  take  up  Mr. 
■Chen's  challenge  in  due  coarse ;  but  perhaps  an  independent  past- 
Hem  examination  of  the  clauses  may  be  permissible,  and  likewise 
ifnl,  inasmuch  as  financial  proposals  do  not  readily  lend  themselves 
be  treated  piecemeal  in  speeches. 

The  principle  underlying  the  financial  scheme  in  the  Home  Eule 
[]  is  pretty  evident.  It  is  that  Ireland  should  provide  for  her  own 
dl  charges,  and  that,  accordingly,  there  should  be  handed  over  to 
'  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  those  charges,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
e  her  a  working  balance. 

Dn  the  one  hand,  the  Irish  Civil  charges,  both  those  met  out  of 
shequer  Eevenue  and  those  met  out  of  Local  Taxation  Eevenue, 
t  the  charges  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  Inland  Eevenue 
t  tlie  Post  Office  Eevenue,  were  computed  in  the  aggregate,  for  the 
rs  1892-3,  at  £5,660,000.» 

[)n  the  other  hand,  apparently  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  it  was 
nd  that  the  excise  duties  paid  by  the  consuming  classes  in  Ireland, 
acconnt  of  beer  and  spirits,  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  of  the 
3ip  duties,  income-tax,  and  excise  licences  levied  in  Ireland,  t^e 
sunt  of  Postal  Eevenue,  collected  in  the  country,  and  what  waa 

*  Cf.  Parliamentaiy  Return  No.  91  of  1893. 
Total  Irish  Civil  charges            ....      £4,710,000 
Collection  of  Inland  Reyenne  ....  160,000 

Postal  Services 790,000 

£5,660,000 
''^L,  Lxm.  2  S 
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deriyed  from  Ireland  in  respect  of  Crown  lands  and  m 
revenue,  would  yield  a  revenue  about  equivalent  to  the  Iriat 
expenditure,  and,  indeed,  estimated  for  the  year   1892-3  to  be 
exact  equivalent  of  such  expenditure  (£o,G00,000),^ 

Accordingly,   the   account  of    Ireland,   when   credited  with 
revenue,  exactly  balanced. 

But  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  provide  Ireland  with  a  worl 
balance  ;  and  this  end  was  proposed  to  be  attained  by  relierict^ 
of  one-third  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  and  Dublin  Police  ci 
which  charges  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  £1,500,000.  By 
ing  this  relief,  she  would  be  started  with  a  surplus  of  £500,000. 

There  was  evidently  a  twofold  reason  for  giving  the  reUef  la 
form.      In  the  first  place,  the  present  Irish  Police  forces  are  a  q 
Imperial  as  well  aa  local  body,  and  therefore  the  Irish  taxpayer  fti«^ 
hardly  be  expected  to  bear  the  whole  cost.     In  the  second  plao*. 
this  quasi -Imperial  force   would  be  gradually  disbanded,  and  wo 
indeed   disappear  in   the    course   of    six   years,  it    was  au  ex 
charge,  and    would,  therefore,   be  only  a  temporary  charge  oo 
Britiah  taxpayer. 

Apart  from  this  provisional  arrangement  about  the  Irish  P< 
charges,  it  is  evident  that  Ireland  would  contribote  to 
expenses  or  Imperial  expenditure  what  she  now  contributaa. 
present  contribution  can  only  consist  of  the  true  Irish  revecu* 
the  coat  of  Irish  administration.  Therefore,  if  by  being  credited 
all  such  revenue,  rttsfoms  dtdic^  aio7if:  e.rayteff,  Ireland  is  t\k 
balance  her  account,  what  she  pays  in  customs  duties  must  re 
hei'  present  contribution  to  Imperial  expenditure  ;  and  as  those  <h 
will  continue  to  be  Imperial  duties  paid  into  the  Exchequer  d 
United  Kingdom,  things  would  remain  as  they  are  so  far  as 
her  contribution. 

Such,  then,  is  the  principle  of  the  financial  scheme  embodied 
the  BilL     There  is  certainly  nothing  very  complicated  about  it 
indeed,  anything  very  novel  or  radical  in  it ;  for  it  has  the  apj 
of  being  a  development  of  Mr.  Goschen's  proposals  connected 
the  recent  grant  of  Local  Government  to  England  and  Scot'""^^ 

He  (in  effect)  said  to  the  British  local  authorities,  **  \ 
voting  money  every  year  to  enable  you  to  meet  some  of  yoar 
charges,  we  will  hand  you  over  the  pi-oceeds  of  certain  taxes;  w«' 
give  yon  the  excise  licences,  and,  indeed,  you   shall  collect  tht'B"^ 
yon  like,  yourselves  ;  we  will  also  hand  you  over  a  fixed  propofW*] 
of   the    probate   duty  and   of  the   beer   and   spiiit  duties.    Oot 
what  these  taxes  yield,  added  to  the  proceeds  of  your  own  \(i^ 
you    must    meet    all    your    expenditure,    no    longer  looking  t»j 
Exchequer  for  grants  in  aid," 

•  ry.  Pftrliameotarv  Return  No.  91  of  1S1>3. 
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resent  Govermnent  similarly  say  to  Ireland  :  '^  Instaad  of 
iney  in  Westmingter  every  year  to  provide  for  your  Civil 
>nt  cbarges,  we  propose  to  hand  over  to  you  tlie  proceeds  of 
ise,  stamp  duties,  income-tax,  and  licenceSj  of  the  postal 
vhich  yon  collect,  and  of  whatever  is  derived  from  Crown 
other  miscellaneous  sources  in  Ireland.  Out  of  this  revenue, 
anything  further  which  you  may  raise  vourselveB  by  local 
local  rates,  you  must  pay  your  own  way." 
it  many  hard  things  have  been  said  of  this  scheme.  Indeed, 
be  ditEcult  to  find  any  proposal  embodied  in  a  Bill  which 
,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  so  distorted,  or  about  which  so 
itradictory  and  consequently  self- destructive  statements  have 
le*  Let  us  see  how  far  the  objections  to  the  scheme  are  well 
and  how  far  they  admit  of  being  met. 

Ikela>'d  will  pay  too  litfle  to  Common  Expenses/' 

)rooeeds  of  the  Irish  customs  duties,  amounting  (net)  to  about 
0,  represent,"  it  is  urged,  *'an  inadecjuate  contribution  for  Ire- 
ike  to  Imperial  expenditui-e.  Why,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  said, 
hat  the  death  duties  constituted  the  best  meaaiLre  of  Ireland's 
y  pay,  and  consequently  of  her  proper  quota  of  such  expenditure. 
•  to  that  measure,  Ireland's  wealth  was  estimated  to  be  one* 
ih  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Therefore 
to  pay  one-seventeenth  of  the  Imperial  charges,  instead  of  about 
y*fifth,  as  she  would  pay  under  the  Bill.  In  other  words,  Ireland 
>ay  £3,470,000,  and  not  £^,37f>,00i)." 

the  contention  of  the  Et'onomist*  Mr,  Chamberlain  says 
md  ought  to  pay  at  the  least  one-fifteenth  of  the  estimated 
expenditure  (£59,000,000),  or  £3,900,000.t 
ladstone  did,  no  doubt,  nominally  debit  Ireland  in  his  balanoe- 
1886  with  a  contribution  of  £3,602,000  towards  common 
,  which  represented  about  one-fifteenth  of  what  he  took  to 
nperial  expenditure  at  the  time  ;  but  he  did  not  do  so  in 
a  part  of  what  he  proposed  to  extract  from  Ireland  with  one 
gave  back  with  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  he  made  Ireland 
!  of  the  revenue  derived  from  Irish  dutiable  goods  consumed 
Britain,  Such  revenue,  which  was  estimated  at  £1,400,000 
oh,  according  to  subsequent  and  more  elaborate  investigation, 
have  been  estimated  at  that  gum  with  tolerable  accuracy),^ 

nttt  of  25th  ITebnjary  18i*3. 

port  In  Timi»  of  Mr.  Cbamberlain's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

1893. 

rliamcntaiy  Return  No,  93  of  1893,  pp.  4,  12,  and  20. 

Beronuc  ai  cctlected      Hevcnuo  oa  t'yiitrlbut4?d    Excess  of  it *1  lection 
ill  IrHnnd.  by  TrdBnd.  over  fQHtritnUloii. 

,  £J),006,W)0  ...  £7,ft64,O00  ...  fl.l42/m(i 
&,301,W0  ...  7,950,000  ...  1,351, OCXJ 
9,639,000        ...        8,H<J,000         ..  1,490.000 


Total  of  three  years 
AnnmiJ  average 


3,983.000 
1,338,000 
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was  of  course  really  paid  by  England  and  Scotland.  So,  instead  d 
debiting  Ireland  with  £3,602,000,  Mr.  Gladstone  actaally  debit^^lier 
witb  £3,602,000  k.^^  £1,400,000,  or  witli  £2,202,000.  la  other 
worde,  infitead  of  making  Ireland  pay  a  contribution  of  one-fifteenti, 
he  made  her  pay  in  reality,  as  he  himself  admitted,  '*  a  fraction  uad^ri 
one-twenty -sixth.'** 

What  it  is  now  proposed  that  Ireland  should  pay  is  £2,370,000, 
which  represents  the  amount  of  the  Irish  customs  duties. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  Return  No.  16$ 
of  1893  that  this  suai  closely  approximates  to  the  average  annw! 
contribution  of  Ireland  to  Imperial  expenditure  during  the  Uattlme 
years."''  The  Timea  (leading  article,  14th  April  1803)  says 
Ireland  under  the  Bill  would  pay  less  by  nearly  two  millioos 
present  payment  towards  Imperial  charges,  and  asks  what  jnstificiad 
there  is  for  this  new  burdeti  on  the  British  taxpaper.  A  more 
nent  question  to  ask  would  be,  What  justification  is  there  ft 
unfounded  an  allegation  as  that  which  the  principal  Unionist  orpi' 
makes  ? 

Those  who  contend  that  a  sum  of  £2j370,000  is  too  small »: 
for  Ireland  to  pay  towards  Imperial  expenditure  must  be  pre] 
advocate  the  imposition  of  extra  taxation  on  Ireland,  in  order* 
she  may  contribute  her  proper  quota.  Will  any  ConserY&tiye  flt. 
Liberal  Uoionist  get  up  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commoi 
advocate  this  ?  What  did  the  late  Government  do  in  this  dii 
in  the  last  Parliament  ?  Did  they  take  any  steps  to  redi 
British  wrong?  No.  Their  policy  was  lavish  expenditure 
Ireland;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  that  expenditure  is,  ttej 
smaller  must  be  the  balance  of  Irish  revenue  left  to  meet  Impfi»l| 
expenditure. 

Mr.  Balfour  says  J  that  he  won't  admit  that  the  amount  whia 
Ireland  has  actually  contributed  in  the  past  under  a  totally  diflerwij 
system  of  Government  is  any  guide  at  all.  Why  not  ?  Surely  it  »j 
the  best  of  all  guides,  becanse  it  is  a  /fid ;  while  calculations  \a^\ 
on  any  other  principle  must  be  calculations  based  on  bypotheuy 
such  as  the  relative  wealth  of  the  two  countries,  on  which  it 
be  most  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  conclasion  that  would  cor 
general  assent,    or    the   relative    popuUtion   of   the  two  OwmWl] 


♦  "  Hacsard,"  vol.  304,  p.  lfJ76. 

£ 

t  188&-90 2.585,000 

I800-H ,  >  '-14  niM* 

18*)  1-92 .rj:iri> 


3)7,060,000 


Annual  average     .        .        .         2,355,000 
Cf,  Times'  report  of  Mr.  tSalfour's  speech  at  Ealing  on  the  8th  MATch  mS, 
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3I1,  though  ascertainable,  is   even  more  likely  to  be  unfair  and 
iciouB. 

I.  "  Home  Rule  will  cost  the  British  .Taxpayer  too  much." 

*  Your  scheme  of  Home  Hule/'  it  is  said,  "  is  going  to  cost  the 
tish  taxpayer  £500,000  a  year!  That  is  to  say,  the  British 
uicellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  have  to  raise  additional  taxation  to 
amount  of  half  a  million,  because,  while  being  relieved  of  Irish 
•rges  amounting  to  £5,160,000,  he  will  lose  revenue  to  the  amount 
£5,660,000." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  half-million  will  not  be  a  constant 
•ntity.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  gradually  diminishing 
ntity  which  will  ultimately  vanish ;  because  it  represents  the 
rge  on  account  of  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the,  present  Irish  Con- 
mlary  and  Dublin  Police  forces,  which  charge  Great  Britain 
porarily  undertakes,  and  which  will,  in  due  course,  wholly  dis- 
ear  as  those  forces  are  disbanded  and  their  pensions  drop  off. 
n  the  second  place.  Great  Britain,  having  parted  company  with 
and  financially,  will  be  no  longer  subjected  to  the  constantly 
ving  demands  of  Ireland  on  the  common  purse. 
t  may  be  said  that  these  growing  demands,  which  in  1886  Mr. 
Istone  called  "  continued,  never-ending,  and  never-to-be-limited 
mentation,"  are  exaggerated,  inasmuch  as  Ireland's  revenue  grows ; 
,  if  there  is  more  to  pay  on  her  account,  there  is  more  money  with 
ch  to  pay  it.  The  fact^  however,  is,  that  the  charges  which  the 
wrial  Government  have  found  it  necessary  to  meet  in  Ireland  have 
ate  years  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  has  her  revenue ;  and  the 
}{  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  Parliamentary  Returns : 

Increase  or 

1889-00.  1892-98.  iHcreMe  in 

Tbr^e  Years. 

£  £  £ 

Revenue  contribated  by  Ireland.        .    7,864,000    ...    8,090,000    ...     +226,000 

Irish  expenditure        ....    5,179»000    ...    5,720,000    ...     +611,000 

Excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  .    2,685,000*  2,370,000t  -  315,000 


Cf.  Parliamentary  Return  No.  163  of  1893. 
Cf.  Parliamentary  Ketam  No.  91  of  1893  : 

£ 

Revenue  (other  than  Customs)  contributed  by  Ireland        .  5,66u,000 

A.dd  Irish  Customs 2,430,000 

8,090,000 

Irish  expenditure 5,660,000 

/Ldd  cost  of  collecting  Customs  in  Ireland  (Mr. 

Gladstone's  figure) 60,000 

5,720,000 

Excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure       ....        2,370,000 
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The  net  expenditure  in  Ireland  bas^  therefore,  increased 
the  last  three  years  at  the  rate  of  £105,000  a  year*  So  ftt  tbianti, 
even  if  the  immediate  charge  of  £500,000  which  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
would  impose  on  the  British  taxpayer  were  a  permanent  and  wt 
(as  it  is)  a  vanishing  'one>  the  arrangement  would  not  oalj  nlli* 
matelj,  but  within  a  very  few  years,  be  to  the  advantage  of  Cj«« 
Britain, 

But   not  content  with  exaggerating    the    annual  loss,   and 
omitting  to  take    into  account  the  annual  gain  to  the  Britislilc* 
payer,   the   fioancial   critics  make   elaborate    calculations   as  to 
capitalised  coat   of  Home  Rule.      *'If,"  they  say,  *' you  capit 
about  Con  sol  price  a  contribution    of  £500,000   out  of  the 
Exchetjuer,  it  means  mulcting  the    British  taxpayer  of  a  capital: 
of  £17,000,000;^     This  was  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  (^scheai 
the  Times  ;  *  and  it  is  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  St.  John  Br 
in  the  amended  balance-sheets  which  he  scattered  broadcast  m. 
House  of  Commons  the  other  evening.   What  is  it  that  they  are 
They  are  capitalising,  not  only  a  terminable  annuity,  but  a  de 
terminable  annuity,  as  if  it  were  a  constant  and  perpetnal 
This  confusion  of  ideas  may  be  pardonable  in    a  nascent  finwici< 
Mr.  Brodrick's  type,  and  even  in  the  Tivies  newspaper,  bat  it 
extraordinary  calculation  for  so  old  and  experienced  a  tinancia) 
as  Mr.  Goschen  to  make,  who,  with  hia  intimate  acquaintance 
the  mysteries  of  perpetual  and  terminable  annuities,  ought  to  bel 
better   than   any   one   living,    to  draw  a   distinction  between 
respective  capital  values. 

It   is  not  usual  to   capitalise   Parliamentary  grants.     Whea 
education  was  passed  two  years  ago,  involving  an  Immediate  ac 
to  taxation  of  at  least  £2,000,000  a  year,  Mr.    Goschen  did 
capitalise   the  cost  at  £68,000,000,     Much  lees  did  he  forecast] 
capital  cost  in  the  future  of  a  charge  of  this  magnitude  which 
automatically  grow.      But  if  capitalisation  is  to  be  the  new  mi 
of  appraising  the  loss  of  the  State's  liberality  at  the  expense  of 
taxpayer,  surely  it  is  only  fair  to  appraise  likewise  any  gain  tbt  i 
result  from  the  financial  arrangement ;  and  the  prospective 
being  rid  of  the  growing  demands  that  proceed  from  Ireland  isiii 
real  and  substEmtial  one. 


3.  **  The  Financial  Tekms  ake  too  unfavoubable  roB 
Ireland." 

Mr.   J.  Eedmond,   M.P.,    and   others    contend  that  the 
arrangements  in  the  Bill  ar©  entirely  un satisfactory ,  and  that 

•  Cf.  Special  article  on  •*  The  New  Home  Rule  Policj  "  in  the  Timet  of 
1893/ 
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i\j  contribute  towards  Imperial  expenses  according  to  her  relative 

)le  capacity*  He  therefore  objects  "  root  and  branch  *^  to  the  plan, 
erebj  the  Imperial  Government  is  to  lay  hands  on  the  Irish  customs 
the  Irish  contribution.*  Moreover,  he  strongly  demurs  to  having 
land  saddled,  not  only  with  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 

present  Irish  Police,  and  with  the  gratuities  and  pensions  of  the 
it  Irish  Civil  servants,  but  with  a  losing  concern  in  the  shape  of 

*08t  Office  business  in  Ireland. 

►at  are  not  considerations  of  this  kind  really  beside  the  mark  ?  It 
extremely  difficult  to  calculate  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland,  and 
is  doubtful  whether  any  two  authorities  would  arrive  at  the  same 
nclasion.  Do  not  all  these  questions  resolve  themselves  into  one, 
kd  a  tolerably  simple  one  ?  It  is  this  :  What  will  Ireland's  work- 
g  balance  be  ?  What  will  be  her  available  spare  cash,  after  the 
bole  of  her  current  expenditure  has  been  met  ?  Can  a  sum  of 
iOO,00<J  be  said  to  be  very  shabby  treatment  ?  Half  a  million  over 
d  above  the  expenditure  which  Ireland  would  be  required  to  meet 
^lamely,  in  round  figures,  £5,000,000,  means  a  surplus  of  10  per 
M,  It  is,  then,  the  equivalent  of  a  surplus  of  about  £9,000,000  on 
Ipresent  Imperial  balance-sheet.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
5qner  could  announce  a  surplus  of  £9,000,000,  would  anybody 
jard  it  as  ao  insignificant  sum  ?  Surely  it  is  this  balance  of  avai!- 
tfl  cash  (£500j000)  which  is  the  real  criterion  of  the  financial 
IDS  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned  ;  and  as  under  the  scheme  of 
36  the  available  surplus  barely  exceeded  £400,000,  the  present 
njs  are  better  than  those  which  were  offered  seven  years  ago. 
[s  not  the  practical  question  for  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
i  others  to  consider  whether  they  can  reasonably  expect  to  obtain 
m  Parliament  a  larger  margin  ?  Unless  they  can  convince  Parlia- 
nt  that  the  proposed  margin  is  not  liberal  enough — ^and  it  is  clear 
ifc  those  who  oppose  the  Bill  on  principle  fasten  on  the  present 
mcial  an'angements,  which  impose  a  burden  (though  a  temporary 
I  vanishing  one)  of  £500j000  on  the  British  taxpayer,  as  being  too 
|(r&l — what  would  be  gained  by  farther  elaborate  calculations  and 
viancy  balance-sheets  ? 

r 

Ft  is  alleged  that,  in  the  balance-sheet  which  Mr.  Gladstone  sub- 
<*d  to  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  introduced  the  Home  Rule 
t,  the  Irish  revenue  was  over-estimated  and  the  Irish  expenditnre 
I  under-estimated. 
r.   Gladstone    took    the   year   1892—3,   presumably   because  he 

Second  Thoughts  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill,"  by  Mr.  J.  E,  Redmond,  M.F., 
Ctntury,  April  1893,  p.  565. 


The  Irish  Surplus  of  Half  a  Miluon  is  a  Myth." 


that  the  stamp  duties  and  income-tax  (towan 
contributes  from  4  to  o  per  cent,)  realised  more 
estimate  by  £315,000.  So  it  looks  as  if  Mr.  Gl 
near  the  mark.  Mr,  Brodrick,  in  his  "  corrected  "  t| 
the  normal  proceeds  of  Irish  Excise  would  be  moi^ 
sented  by  the  average  of  the  six  years  ending  on  M 
his  zeal  and  industry  were  ill  rewarded,  for  he  o 
acconnt  the  fact  that  in  1B90  there  was  an  addition 
beer  and  spirits. 

As  regards  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account, 
Mr.  Brodrick  is  under  the  impression  that  Mr,  Q; 
proviaion  for  any  expenditure  in  relief  of  Irish  disi 
Financial  Secretary  at  the  War  OfEce  corrects 
Minister's  figures  by  adding  £140,000  to  the  estima 
£5^100,000.  If  anybody,  however,  stndies  with 
Parliamentary  Return  No.  I'l  of  189;>,  he  will  fi 
provision  of  about  £150,000  for  such  pni-poses  an' 
development  of  the  country  under  the  heads  of  '*  Ri 
and  *'  Railways." 

Thei*e  aeems^  therefore,  to  be  no  reason  to  supp 
administrative  expenditure  in  Ireland  has  not  bi 
estimate,  amply  covered  by  an  aggregate  sum  of  £1 

It  is,  however^  contended  that  the  operation  of 
the  Irish  Government  with  a  heavy  charge  for  pen 
officials  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  no 
Mr.  Brodrick  places  this  charge  at  £165,000 — £/ 
pensions  and  £1 25,000  for  the  superannuation  ; 
servants.  Such  an  estimate  apparently  assumes 
only  of  all  those  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Civil  and 
the  wholesale  dismissal  of  the  rank  and  file  of  those 

Now,    it  is   hardly  likely,   or   indeed  oonceiyal 
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make  extensive    chaDge    in  the   present  administrative 
s,    it    can    be    shown    that    they  conid  indulge    such  a 
to   a  considerable  extent  without  encroaching  upon  their 
nee, 

t  place,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  tb<?  scale  of  legal 
land  is  decidedly  high,  and  the  number  of  legal  officials 
ily  excessive.  The  Irish  Government  could  surely  provide 
s  with  the  best  legal  advisers  and  administrators  of  the  law 
>aying  £8000  a  year  for  a  Lord  Chancellor,  £5000  a  year 
for  an  Altorney-General  and  £3500  a  year  for  Judges 
tin  number),  to  say  nothing  of  some  twenty  Recorders  and 
fort  Judges  at  rates  varying  from  £1 100  to  £2500  a  year, 
le  difference  between  the  salaries  and  the  retiring  pensions 
I  moderate  proportion  of  the  highly  paid  members  of  the 
ession  in  Ireland  would  constitute  an  appreciable  saving, 
economy  were  practised^  would  improve  the  Irish  Budget, 
h,  if  more  extravagant  notions  predominated,  would  be 
for  new  men  and  new  pkces,  without  adding  a  penny  to 
Qg  Irish  charges, 

second  place,  the  Wsh  Government  would  have  considerable 
m  with  respect  to  the  Civil  ser\'ice,  apart  from  the  Judiciary, 
S,  and  the  Revenue  services.  The  total  number  of  pen- 
flSciala  in  Ireland  above  the  grade  of  the  Second  Division 
aems  to  be  about  500,  and  their  pensionable  salaries  to 
>  about  £300,000.  If  half  of  these  officials  were  retired— 
le  and  unreasonable  supposition- — on  pensions  equal  to  half 
ries,  the  immediate  addition  to  the  pension  list  would  be 
but  the  saving  on  account  of  effective  charges  would  be 
Accordingly,  new  appointments  could  be  made  to  the 
;ent  of  £75,000  a  year,  without  entailing  any  additional 
the  Irish  Budget. 


\ 


HE    CaaNCELLOlt    OF    THE    EXCHEQUER    OF   THE    UNITED 

Kingdom  will  have  his  hands  tied.*' 

propriating  certain  taxes  to  specific  local  purposes,  the 
r  of  the  Exchequer  cannot  have  as  much  liberty  of  action 
lid  have  if  all  taxes  were  paid  into  a  common  or  consolidated 
[  if  all  the  local  as  well  as  Imperial  expenditure  were  met 
kt  fund.  This  much  must  presumably  be  granted. 
is  important  to  note  that  freedom  of  Imperial  finance  has 
jen  fettered.  It  was  distinctly  fettered  in  connection  with 
of  Local  Government  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
itial  treatment  of  Ireland,  when  llr.  Goschen  diverted  from 
jquer  and  handed  over  to  the  Local  Taxation  Accounts  the 


duties  in  Ireland ;  but  the   Imperial   Government 
free  to  raise  or  lower  Excise  &&  well  asCuBtomsdntii 
duties,  or  impose  new  ones. 

It  majr,  however,  he  said  :  "  No  ;  that  won't  be 
if  you  reduce^  say,  the  tea  daty,  yoa  will  be  dinii 
contribution  to  Imperial  expenditure;  and  so  th 
'  free  breakfast-table  '  will  either  have  to  forego  his 
will  be  letting  off  Ireland  a  part  of  her  contributioi 

This   is    a   specious   argument  j*  but  how   does 
stand  ? 

Yon  can  only  reduce  the  tea  duty  by  one  of  ti 
by  having  a  disposable  surplus,  or  by  increasing  son 

If  you  have  a  disposable  surplus,  it  must  be  d 
causes — a  growth  in  the  yield  of  taxes,  or  reduced 
either  of  these  cases,  inasmuch  as,  when  there  is  a  § 
it  almost  invariably  extends  to  Customs  duties,  t 
under  the  head  of  **  Imperial  Charges  "  that  a  redu^ 
ture  can  reasonably  be  looked  loVy  Ireland  would,  equ 
and  Scotland,  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  surpi 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms  ought  to  share  in  a 
duty  secured  by  a  surplus. 

The  other  means  of  eflecting  such  a  reduction  wof 
some  other  tax  or  duty.  If  some  indirect  duty.  Hi 
spirit  duties,  were  increased,  then  under  the  Bit 
while  contributing  less  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  u 
contributing  more  to  that  Exchequer  under  the  ] 
spirits,*  So  in  this  case,  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor 
would  be  no  more  tied  under  the  Home  Kule  Bill  tl 

But  it  may  be  said  :   "  Take  the  other  cafie.    Sup 
to  enable  the   poor  to  get  their  tea  cheaper,  yon 
heavily  by  rftisiug  the  death  duties  or  th 
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The  extent   of  the    difficulty   can  only  be  tested  by  an 


LtioD. 


pose  that  the  tea  duty  is  to  be  reduced  by  2d.  in  the  pound, 
g  a  loss  of  £2,000,000  to  the  revenue,  and  the  loss  is  to  be 
good  by  the  imposition  of  an  additional  lit  oa  the  income- tax» 
d  contributes  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  Castoms  duties/  Ac- 
ingly,  her  share  in  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  would  be 
000»  Her  contribution  to  the  additional  income-tax  (at  the 
lated  rate  of  about  4  j  per  cent.)  would  be  £85,000 ;  and,  con- 
tly,  by  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  Ireland  would,  even 
existing  arrangements^  fail  to  make  good  the  loss  of  revenue 
le  extent  of  £155,000.  Under  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  Ireland 
no  doubt  get  the  entire  benefit  of  the  tea  doty  reduction, 
t  having  to  make  even  an  inadequate  additional  conti'ibution 
direct  taxation.  In  short,  the  British  taxpayer  would  lose 
00.  But,  regard  being  had  to  the  amount  in  question,  is  this 
material  consideration  ?  Moreover,  what  Great  Britain  would 
■in  the  shape  of  additional  income-tax  levied  in  Ireland,  she 
gain  by  having  no  longer  to  find  additional  money  wherewith 
eet  Ireland's  constantly  growing  demantls  under  the  present 
Afl  things  now  are,  the  more  she  costs,  the  less  must  be  her 
bution  to  Imperial  expenditure  ;  andj  under  Home  Unlet  her 
bntioQ  woiild  not  be  whittled  away  oa  account  of  that  increased 

6*  *' There  is  no  provision  for  a:*^  adequate  War 
Contribution." 

reland,"  it   is   said,   •*  will   be   able   to    vote  carte    hlmichc   for 
ng  the  number  and  pay  of  her  soldiers  and  sailors,   and  for 
fking  on  military  undertakings  without  feeling  the  pinch  herself." 
UUB  is  not  BO.      Let  us  test  it- 

ie  that  a  Vote  of  Credit  for  £10^000,000  is  wanted.     It  is 
nable  supposition  to  make  tliat  the  ways  and  means  would  be 
nAed  by  an  additional  3//.  on  the  income-tax,   calculated  to  yield 
0,000,  and  by  an  increase  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties  to 
nt  that  would  bring  in  an  additional  sum  of  £4,000,000. 
things    now    stand,    Ireland's   contribution  to   this   increased 
expenditure  would  be — 


12  per  cent,  of  £4,000,000  {Castoms  and  Excise  duties) 
And  about  4^  per  cent,  of  £6,000,000  (income-tax)    . 


£480^000 
255,000 


In  all  .        .        .        .        .        .        ,        .        .     £7^,i)m 

ider  the   Bill  Ireland  would  only  contribute  to  the  additional 
iDins  and  Excise  duties,  or  £480,000.      **This/'  it  may  be   said, 
♦  Cf.  Parliamentary  Return  No,  93  of  1893.  , 
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*'  is  manifestly  unfair.      Ireland  would  be  let  off  no  leei  a  Bam  tkl 
£255,000."     But  is  it  so  unfair  as  at  first  sight  it  may  8eem  to  fe4 
What   does   a   contribution   of  £480,000  towards  an  expenditi 
£10,000,000   represent?      It  represents  a   little  over  one-twf 
part  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  or  nearly  5  per  cent.      Such  a  coi 
tion  would  be  more   tban  Ireland's  contribution  to  common  ei 
is  now,  more  than  most   people  are  prepared  to  debit  her  vritli,  otj 
considerably  more  than  Irishmen  say  that  she  ought  to  pay.    Wfl 
Great  Britain,  then,  have  any  real  right  to  complain  ? 


7.  "  tnerk  is  no  secueitv  that  ireland  will  pav  ■" 
Debts  to  the  Lmpeiual  Exchequer." 

It  has  been  urged,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  urged  again  and 
that  there  is  no  proper  security  in  the  Hill  for  the  proper 
by  Ireland  of  her  large  liability  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in 
of  Local  Loans.     To  judge  from  the  latest  accounts  relating  to 
Loans,*  it  seems  probable   that   Ireland  owes  now  between  fc 
and  fifteen  millioBS  ;   and,  as   all    the   money   that   can  be  adi 
under  the  Ashbourne  Acts  is  understood  to  be  promised,  it  maj 
be  that,  before  "the  appointed  day  *'  arrives,  she  may  owe  aamttAl 
eighteen  millions. 

The  Bill  (clause  IG)    provides  that   this  debt  shall  be  repti^iijj 
an  aiinoity  of  4  per  cent,  running  for  forty-nine  years ;  and  a  4 
cent,  annuity  on  £18,000,00u  would  be  £720,000. 

How   is   this  large   sum   of  £720,000    to    be  paid?     One 
imagine,  from  what  has  been  said  in  more  than  one  quarter,  tl 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  taxes  raised  in  Ireland  !      It    seems  to  be 
gotten   that,   while   Ireland  will   be  debited   with   this  large 
pay  men  tj  she  will  be  credited  with   not  only  corresponding 
but  receipts  probably  of  a  larger  amount.     For  she   will  reoeiff 
repayments  made  by  Irish  borrowers  in  respect,  of  loans;  an^i- 
considerable  part  of  the  loans  t   has  not  only   been   made  at 
rates  of  interest  than  that  on  which  a  4  per  cent*  annuity  is 
lated,  but  has  to  be  repaid  within  a  much  shorter  period  thaa 
nine  years,  there  ought  to  be,  for  many  years  to  corne^  an  appi 
margin  between  what  Ireland  will  receive  into  her  own  Ex< 
and  what  she  will  have  to  pay  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

Such  a  margin  is,    of   itaelf,    a  security.      But  there  is 
respect  in  which  the  security  of  the  British  Exchequer  ought 
improved  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  now.      At  present, 
perial  Exchequer  is  face  to  face  with  local  authorities, 

*  Cf.  Finance  Accounts,  1891-2. 

t  Cf.   Terms  on  which  loans   are  made  under  l^nA   Improvement  and 
Drainage  Act.s- 
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and  is  dependent  on  tteir  individual  good  faitli  for  the  fulfil- 
their  obligations.  This  position  is  by  no  means  free  from 
at  when  the  Imperial  Exchequer  has  between  itself  and  the 
B  a  buffer  in  the  shape  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  and  when  it 
;h©  interest  not  of  an  *'  alien  Government,"  but  of  the  Irish 
lent  itself,  to  see  that  the  State  debtors  do  not  repudiate  or 
arrear,  the  risk  ought  to  be  materially  diminished. 
3  Irish  Government  fail  to  pay  the  loan  annuity,  it  is  one  of 
kymenta    which  the  Lord   Lieutenant  will   have    to    enforce 

talfoar  *  laughs  at  the  provisions  which  give  this  power  of 

ent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,     He  asks  what  his  Excellency  is 

he  is  defied  ?      Surely  the  answer  is  simple  enough.     His 

ledy   would    be   to   apply  to  the   Exchequer  Jndges,   to  be 

d   under  clause    19    of  the    Bill.      If  the   door  of  the  Irish 

er  were   still  closed  against    him,   it    would   be  an   act    of 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  presumably  not  contemplated 

anthors  of  the  Bill.     But  if  it  did    arise,  it  would  have  to 

[nated  like  any  other  act  of  rebellion,  for  which  no  Act  of 

int  can  provide  any  more  than  for  a  general  strike  against  the 

of  taxes  or  of  instalments  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts. 

lERE    WILL    BE  'EVASION    OF    CUSTOMS    DUTIES,  AND    DUTIABLE 

K  Akticles  will  be  adulterated." 

Jalfonr  (in  effect)  saySjf  *'  How  are  you  going,  with  oflScials  in 
1  garb,  to  levy  yonr  Customs  duties  in  Ireland,  which  at  this 
is  a  paradise  of  smuggling  ?  " 

nenials  of  the  **  alien  Government"  are  in  Ireland  now  col- 
Dustoms  duties.  Their  action  is  not  thwarted  j  their  inter- 
is  not  resented.  Why  should  they  meet  with  greater  diflScalty 
future  than  in  the  past  ?  They  would  have,  as  now,  the 
;e  of  Admiralty  cruisers,  and  they  would  continue  to  have  at 
tposal  the  services  of  the  coaatguardsmen. 
bfe  is  all  very  well,"  it  may  be  urged  ;  "  but  the  Customs 
in  Ireland  have  now  no  diflSculty  in  obtaining  warrants  from 
lies,  when  any  house  is  suspected  of  illegally  harbouring 
d  goods  ;  and  they  have  at  their  back  a  body  of  semi-Imperial 
)  enforce  the  law  for  them.  It  would  be  otherwise  under 
tale."  An  argument  of  this  kind  is  apparently  founded  on  a 
ehension  of  the  present  procedure.  Customs  collectors  have, 
fcter  of  fact,  no  occasion  to  apply  to  any  magistrate.  They 
rays  in  their  hands  writs  of  assistance,  which  they  can  use 
>r  the  necessity  arises.  Such  writs  require  the  justices, 
T.  Balfour's  speech  at  Ealiog  on  ^farcli  8,  1893.  t ,  Cf.  Same  speech. 


CSS  THE  COXrMMFCtLMKT  MMVMEW, 


AX 

H 

If  i 

~LT»  toe 

bfr  smmrraB  in 
Ekelj  t&sl  tbsK  tcadaca 
proBCDAfaiT  pcwer  to  jupec&the  soocss  of 
ia    auatiected  cms;  i 
inspecting;,  ^flce  ju'ina  tt>  be  lu  renan  w^  TirhTiil   sboold  boI 
divkleil  niro  £afczktt  p^ieeti  msax  d^  GcntaEaLoc  Cntoms  offioerik' 

aoal^nia  ac  SDOMEaet  Saow.     Ifi  sbn^  W 

i^,:z:z  zhesi  o&efs  w*:itui  be  acQw  n  fife  iBtncafci  iwfc  flii 

ImperJiL  r^vexLas.  bos  alao  cr  Tiiie  IHdk  coaaaaBer  a£  ^TtWn^ 

It  Buj  be  liuc.  whesL  Mr.  BbiJinir  3^k»  ^  Iretaad  as  "^ »  pM 
ot  saoggiin^"  be  was  refernn^  mst  Q}  idhe  —  ^fim  of  dntMi 
&roga  artiicieay  but  to  Elids  «i£56illafiii}ii  c£  ksaae'-VHaie  BpKoto> 
^  ywiiyylfrty ''  fn  that  aeoap  VQaliL  iiniiBr  Ae  t^fcTi^  ij^^  |||q  oonotf 
tfe  IrLsk  GovamneniL  If  caej- ckxe  to  wmk  at  sw^  proeeediii|i 
wQnJd  oQi;  be  tbe  Impefml  Eaar^nqTssr.  bos  tfe  Iiisb  Eii^eqaa^l 
wwdd  be  tiie  Lobk  :  and  tkercCTe  is  vodtt  W  A^  intefeik  of 
Ineh  GoTenLxneEcl  to  see  trtas  tae  Exxsbk  Ilws 


9.  *^Th£  xoviEsorr  of  F:  0210:5  Dctlukjc  Akiicub  mosiUB 

WILL    BE   HEirEKSU  DiFFlCOJr.* 

^  Wfet  SanlxtKs  woolii  tnere  be."  it  man-  be  aaid»  ^for  tmd 
tedabft^  goods  ficooi  tfe  poets  tD  cxiaad  tovas  m  fiatan  ?    Kovi 


BBOvad^  ti>  ssii  tbe  coiiTeiiMofie  of  na  ifhaalii  aad  liajliwira.  fi* 
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>mB  warehouses  to  Inland  Eevenue  warehonses.  But  when 
id  Revenue  warehouses  are  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the 
(rial  Groyemment,  the  Customs  officers  will,  in  order  to  safeguard 
eyenue,  no  longer  be  able  to  extend  the  present  facilities." 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that,  if  goods  are  moyed  from  one  place  to 
ler  without  having  paid  duty,  the  remover  has  to  give  bond,  and 
le  goods  do  not  reach  their  proper  destination,  and  the  duty 
K>n  is  not  forthcoming,  he  is  cidled  upon  to  pay  the  duty  himself 
r  his  bond.  Similarly,  if  dutiable  goods  reach  their  destination 
condition  which  shows  that  they  have  been  tampered  with  on  the 
ley,  the  remover  is  called  upon  to  make  good  the  loss, 
b  the  present  moment  Customs  officers  collect  Excise  duties, 
Excise  officers  collect  Customs  duties.  There  is  reciprocity  between 
wo  Departments.  It  may  be  that,  if  Excise  officers  are  no  longer 
r  Imperial  control,  it  will  be  desirable  to  keep  the  Customs  and 
18  warehouses  distinct.  But,  if  a  separation  is  made,  it  will 
ly  be  reverting  to  the  arrangements  formerly  in  force.    . 

*  The  Solvency  of  Ireland  will  depend  on  the  consumption 
OF  WmsKY." 

>  doubt  the  consumption  of  whisky  will  constitute  the  most  im- 
nt  branch  of  Irish  revenue.  Indeed,  in  order  to  balance  her 
mts,  Ireland  ought  to  derive  &om  the  spirit  duties  £2,600,000,*^ 
)out  46  per  cent,  of  her  entire  revenue ;  and  any  appreciable 
kage  of  these  duties  would  be  a  serious  matter.  But  Ireland  is 
.he  only  country  that  would  be  placed  in  difficulty  if  the  proceeds 
xes  imposed  on  alcoholic  drinks  were  to  fall  off  to  any  gpeat 
It.  In  1891-92  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  to  find 
>y  with  which  to  meet  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  £97,500,000  ;t 
no  less  than  £32,250,000  were  derived  from  alcohol,  |  which 
dingly  provided  him  with  33  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue 
r  his  control.  A  fall-off  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  drink  duties  of  the 
ed  Kingdom  would  make  a  difference  to  him  of  £1,600,000,  or 
per  head  of  the  population.  A  similar  fall-off  in  the  total  drink 
8  to  be  credited  to  the  Irish  Exchequer — viz..  Excise  duties  on 
and  spirits,  amounting  to  £3,220,000 — would  make  a  difference 
.60,000  to  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  future,  or 
ler  head  of  the  population.  These  are  both  disagreeable  contin- 
ies  to  contemplate;  but  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  picture. 
K>ple  spend  less  in  drink,  they  are  better  off  in  other  ways,  and 
iquently  can  better  afford  to  stand  other  increased  taxation. 

*  QT.  Parliamentary  Return  No.  93  of  1893,  p.  23. 

t  Cf.  Same  Return,  p.  42. 

X  Of.  Same  Return,  pp.  21,  23,  26. 
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^  of  the  calculatioii,  which  would  be  neoeasaiy  if  Irriand  were 
-liifitii  her  Cnstoms  duties,  is  avoided. 

^^  Interference  of  Imx>erial  officers  in  collecting  Irish  revenue 
1»  limited  to  Castoms  duties,  which  are  collected  at  ports. 
^%B  risk  of  friction  between  the  Imperial  and  Irish  Gk)vem- 
^ionld  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

aMand's  fiscal  freedom  would  be  considerable,  but,  thoAgh 
ttrnUe,  it  would  least  hamper  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the 
u  Government,  and  unity  of  commercial  le^slation  throughout 
liked  Kingdom  would  be  ensured. 

Mand  would  be  started  on  the  road  of  self-government  with  a 
ig  balance  of  a  respectable  amount,  while,  in  so  starting  her, 
iBritain  would  only  incur  a  temporary  and  expiring  charge,  and, 
8toff  in  the  meanwhile  against  such  charge,  would  be  saved 
aaatantly  recurring  demands  which  Ireland  makes  upon  the 
k  Exchequer  under  the  present  rigime. 

Nemo* 

17,  1893. 
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Item  of  inkimidatton  that  was  ever  yet  tolerated  in  any  civiliBed 
untry.'*  He  declares  that  this  "  odious  and  tyrannical  mtimidation 
rrorised  the  people  in  every  county  in  this  diocese  where  Parnellism 
11  dominant,"  and  he  adds  very  significantly,  **  that  it  was  mainly 
MgH  the  aid  of  this  execrable  force  that  PamelliBm  even  now  has 
[maUy  succeeded  in  extorting  from  a  cowed  and  terrified  section  of 
mblic  the  contributions  that  are  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
vexatious  election  petitions.'* 

|these  are  the  methoda  employed  by  the  Home  Rulers  in   their 
le  quarrels,  it   is  easy  to   realise  the  fate  of  any    farmer  or 
*r  who  desires  to  vote  on  the  Unionist  side.      Since  the  report 
Parnell  Commissioners,  no  one  has  any  excuse  for  pretending 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  **  elaborate  and   all-perrading 
ly  '*  of  boycotting,  which  has  been  chiefly  devised  and  warmly 
imended  by  the  men  who  are  now  Mr,  Gladstone's  closest  allies 
who  would   certainly  be  Ministers  in    a    Home  Rule   Cabinet. 
^method  of  coercion  is  still  pursued.      It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
lat  a  gentleman  who  mUed  much  with  Irish  farmers  told  me 
ften  substantial  farmers  said  to  him^  *'  We  dread  this  Home 
jbusiness,  sir,  just  as  mnch  as  you  do,  but  what  can  we  do  ?     If 
ign  a  petition  against  it  we  should   not  dare  to  appear  at  the 
I,  and  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  buy  from  us  at  the  market.'* 
is  by  these  methods  that  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  *'  the  Voice 
Nation  "  has  been  manufactured.      It  must  be  added  that  the 
^of  Ireland  where  this  intimidated  ignorance  chiefly  prevails  are 
>ly  those    which  are    the    most  over-represented.       They    are 
Lously  over-represented  as  compared  with  British,  and  especially 
Inglish  constituencies.     They   are  largely   over- represented  as 
sd  with  the  loyal,  wealthy,  and  industrious  counties  of  Ulster. 
rladstone's  majority  is  mainly  baaed  on  this  over-representation, 
^6  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  perpetuate  and  to   increase  it, 
leme  would   throw  an  overwhelming  preponderance   of  power 
land  into  the  hands  of  a  single  class,  and  that  class  the  most 
it,  the  most  dependent,  and  the  most  disloyal.     It  would  also 
same   class  an  overwhelming  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
members  who  are  to  sit  in   the   Imperial  l^arliament  and  to 
or  unmake  British  Ministries.     They  would  constitute  even  more 
kt  present  a  kind  of  electoral  aristocracy,  wielding  a  far  greater 
ionate  power  than  any  other  class  of  electors  in  the  kingdom. 
iVQ  Spoken  of  those  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  **  the   Voice   of 
ration,"     A  few  words  may  be  added  about  those  who   are  not 
to  have  any  such  claim.     The  constituency  which  evidently 
Mr.  Gladstone's  special  antipathy,  and  which  he  now  proposes 
franchise^  is  Trinity  College.     This  great  University  has  for 
^^J  generations  educated  the  flower  of  the  intftUigence  of  Ireland. 
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itor.     It    is    still   further    strengthened    by  the    fact,  which  ia 
iblished  by  overwhelmitig  evidence,  that  the  attack  upon  landlords 

tsen  mainly  political,  being  an  attempt  to  drive  from  the  country 
English  garrison, "  in  order  to  shake  the  fonndationa  of  English 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  by  the  legislation  of  1870, 
and  1887,  Parliament  undertook  to  regulate  all  the  conditions 
ided  property  in  Ireland,  and  by  exacting  large  sacrifices,  both 
^cx>me  and  power,  from  its  owners  guaranteed  to  them  the  full 
lent  of  what  remained. 

property  in  the  kingdom  haa  a  clearer  title,  and  it  is  childish 
)pose  that  if  it  can  be  confiscated  under  the  shadow  of  British 
ly  other   kind  of  property  can  be  permanently  secure.     It 
be  too  frequently  repeated  that  under  recent  legislation  land- 
oppression,    which   was  never  very  common,  bas  become  abao* 
impossible  ;  that  the  position  of  the  Irish  tenant  in  the  eyes 
law  is  at  the   present    hour  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
it  in  the  world,  and  that  if  the  object   ia  to  convert  by  honest 
the  tenant  into  a  freeholder,  this  can  only  be  done  under  the 
I,  for  it  can  only  be  efficiently   accomplished  by  loans  at  very 
itereet,  based  on  the  unrivalled  credit  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
ject,  however,   of  the   leaders  of  the    Nationalist  party  has 
Tery  diiferent.      One   of  the  most   conspicuous  of  them  is  an 
5tic  disciple  of  Mr.  George,  whose  special  doctrine  is  that  all 
property  should  be   confiscated   without  compensation.     The 
leaders  are  the  authors  or  supporters  of  ''  the  Plan  of  Cam- 

f,"    of    the    "  No-Rent   Manifesto,"  of  the    theory   of  *'  prairie 
*';  and  in  countless  speeches,  which  are  very  familiar  to  all  who 
studied  the  Irish  question,  they  have  been  preaching  what  Mr, 
►ne  truly  called  *'  the  doctrine  of  public  plunder,'*  making  it, 
truly  said,  their  mission  *'  to  demoralise  tbo  people  by  teaching 
to  make  the  property  of  their  neighbours  the   objects  of  their 
>ns  desire."   Y^ry  naturally  the  idea  has  spread  throughout  Ireland 
ider  an  Executive  composed  of  these  men  it  will  be  impossible 
torce    the    collection    of  rents,  and    that    compulsory    sale  at 
prices,    and   by   means   of  discredited    securities,    will    soon 
the  tenants  in  possession  of  the  land  for  a  mere  fraction  of  its 


members  of  the  present  Cabinet  are  perfectly  aware  of  this 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  very  recently  quoted  the  remarkable 
in  which  Mr.  Biyce  not  long  since  declared  tbat  the  control 
le  land  was  what  was  chiefly  desired   in   Ireland,  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  and  that  it  was  a  clear  obligation 
lonr  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  to  protect  it.     Sir 
Trevelyan  has  in  his  day  been  very  eloquent  upon  the  madness 
[the  dishonesty  of  placing  the  command  of  the  police  and  the 
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uiims  nre  rated  at  just  over  £20  a  year,  will   be  Bub- 
with  the  larger  Chamber,      As  Mr*  Pltinket  has 
ion  which  is  pretended  to  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
*  '  zislative  confiscation  has  been  found  in  practice 
aries.     In   order  to   secure  an  even  tolerable 
iee^  Parliament  has  been  obliged  to  double  it. 
^tv  of  this  lenfislation  is  sufficiontly  clear,  and 
g  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  landlords, 
i*rote3tant,  are  arrayed  against  it.      Few  incidents 
'     "t^i-sy  have  been  more  striking  than  the  powerful 
-to  against   ^Mr.   Gladstone's  policy  which  was 
_C  Catholic  gentry  of  Ireland.      Most  of  these* 
berals.      Nearly  all  have  been  constant  residents 
them  bear  nanaes  that  have  been  conspicuous 
days    for    the  purest  and    most    self-sacrificing 
son  of  O'ConneU  and  the  grandson  of  Grattan  are 


among  this  class   alone  that   Protestants  and 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  policy  that  it  was  intended 
nation  so   almost   unanimously   condemned  by  its 
iriae,  property,  and  indastry*     If  we  look  through 
members  of  Parliament,  it  will  at  least  be  found 
politics  there  are  great  employers  of  labour,  men 
anally  connected  with  the  chief  industrial  interests  of 
Such  Irishmen  are  to  be  found  in  Parliament,  but  they 
to  a   man  among  the  Unionist  members  in  either 
the  not  very  brilliant   exception  of  the  Frci^niajia 
not  know  of  a  single  important  industrial  enterprise  in 
;Wbich  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  have  any  consi- 
m,  and  I  should  doubt  whether  there  are  half-a-dozen 
im  who,   as  far  as  their  personal  interests    are  con- 
«»ot  be  amply  compensated  by  a  very  moderate  salary 
He  financial  ruin  that   might  be   brought  upon  their 
^e    other    hand,   nearly  all    the    great    merchants, 
jnannfacturers,    and    traders — the    overwhelming  ma- 
lef  employers  of  labour — of  the  bankerSj  of  the  stock- 
le  members  of  the  lay   professions,  have    condemned 
©mpiatic  terms  the  Home  Rule  scheme.     No  clear-sighted 
'read   the  significance  of  the  sudden   and  general  fall  of 
^'isii   securities  which  took  place  when  Mr.  Gladstone's 
and   which  has  been  repeated  since  the 
If  IT   -vaa  introduced.     It  has  lowered  the  value  of 
•rty  by  more  than  three  millions.      From  all 
ta    are    coming    in    that    trade    orders    are 
d  andertakings  are  abandoned ;  that  deposits 
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tlie  Liberal  party  would  never  connive  at  sp( 
Morley  was  good  enough  to  acknowledge  that  Ir 
not  nnentitled  to  the  protection  of  the  eighth 
that  legislation  was  required  '*  to  prevent  tenant! 
landlords  " ;  and  it  was  as  "  an  obligation  of  hew 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  his  Land  ' 
1886. 

The  obligation  indeed  is  BuflSciently  obviona 
can  be  brought  against  the  public  character  an< 
of  a  Ministerj  than  that  he  is  setting  up  a  poll! 
knows  to  be  desired  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  and 
be  efficient  for  that  purpose.    In  the  present  BiH 
guarantee  of  the  smallest  value  for  the  protectioj 
It  will  remain  with  an  Executive  drawn  from  tbi 
Land  League  to  give  or  withhold  the  protection 
tion  of  rent  or  the  safe  residence  of  landlords,  I 
tenants  ;  and  after  the  interval  of  three  years 
directed  by  Land    League  l^Iinisters,  will  have 
power  of  legislating  about   Irish  land.      In  Iri 
machinery  is  much  less  important  than  the  quefl 
work  it.      Place  at  the  head  of  affairs  men  whi 
the   preachers  of  anarchy,  and,  whether  they  vi 
elements  of  anarchy  will  be  inevitably  let  loo 
of  the  police  to  disloyal  and  dishonest  men,  w! 
and  not  to  protect  property,  and  no  paper  gua 
smallest  value.     What  importance  can  be  at 
that  no  one  may  be  deprived  of  property  wi 
and  just  compensation,  when  the  very  danger 
lejrialation,  and  when  it  is  loft  to  t^ 


heavier  than  at  present,  and  that  a  large  part  ol 
centre  upon  them.  They  are  perceiving  too  that 
the  complete  cessation  of  those  Government  grantc 
at  low  interest  for  agricultLiral  and  industrial  pul 
proved  of  sncli  inestimable  benefit,  and  that  even 
land  by  compulsory  sale  at  confiscatory  rates  i 
parchased.  There  is  indeed  strong  reason  to  bei 
them  would  gladly  see  the  agitation  turned  from  til 
Rule  into  a  demand  for  compulsory  sale  at  Yery  lo 
letter  appeared  not  long  since  in  a  leading  Iriah 
farmer  near  Thurles — one  of  the  most  Catholto  poi" 
which  representSj  I  believe,  so  truly  the  real  feeUn^ 
of  his  class  tbat  X  will  lay  the  chief  part  of  it  befcM 

*'  I  nm  a  laj-ge  farmer  find  grazier,  ;md  I  do  not  see 
saying  a  few  words  of  houe.sty,  and  what  I  know  is  in  t 
my  class. 

There  is  not  one  solvent  man  of  my  class  that  I 
of  this  Bill.     At  fairs  and  markets  one  hears  nothing 
about  it« 

Xo  one  dare  hold  a  meeting-  in  favour  uf  the  BUI  in 
to-mori-ow.  All  the  merchants  ami  shopkeepers  I  know 
"VMio  is  in  its  favour  ?  Tlie  corner  boys,  the  insolvent 
wild  young  curates. 

It  will  benefit  none  but  those  and  the  Irish  members 
other  like  Kilkenny  cats  in  Dnblin,  and  will  only  ceai 
chance  of  a  go  at  us. 

What  we  all  want  is  a  ^ood  Land  Bill  and  compulsd 
fifteen  years  of  the  judicial  lent.  Our  M*F.s  could  gel 
than  Home  Kule,  but  it  woidd  make  ua  rich,  peaceable, 
which  the  penniless  M.P.s  w*>uld  have  to  go,  and  tJ 
want  to  give  us  a  hornet's  nest,  which  no  one  can  ma 
Who  win  lend  ub  money  if  we  jset  thiii  Bill,  which  Go4 
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J^Bsordity  of  supposing  that  the  present  Bill  can  have  any  cha- 
f  of  finality,  or  can  even  give  Parliament  any  respite  from  the 
fquestion,  has  been  suflSciently  showTi.  It  is  indeed  extraordinary 
"any  sane  man  should  have  doubted  it.  Eighty  Irish  meinbers, 
^ge  majority  of  whom  ai'o  certain  to  vote  exclusively  with  Irish 
is,  are  to  remain  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  A  legislature  is 
i  set  up  in  Ireland  which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
"uniformly  preaching  the  most  extreme  doctrine  of  Nationality ; 
^11  have  none  of  the  sobering  influence  of  property,  and  whose 

E nance  in  power  will  be  wholly  dependent  on  the  favour  of  the 
ignorant  and  most  violent  classes  in  the  community.  This 
tnre  will  have  an  absolute  power  of  determining  whether  or  not 
d  shall  give  any  real  assistance  to  England  in  the  event  of  a 
jjn  war,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  restricted  in  its  other  powers 
way  which  no  self-governing  colony  would  tolerate  for  a  year. 
It  be  doubted  that  it  will  avail  itself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
id  of  its  tribute  and  its  restrictions  ?  The  present  measure  will 
[y  be  accepted  as  an  instalment^ — ^aa  a  platform  from  which 
er  concessions  may  be  easily  extorted.  In  the  case  of  Sweden 
STorway,  we  have  at  the  present  moment  a  vivid  picture  of  what 
laly  to  occur.  Norway  possessed  a  measure  of  Home  Rule  which  | 
cceeded  that  which  is  offered  to  Ireland,  and  it  was  vainly  sup-! 
I  that  this  would  prove  final.  Fifteen  years  ago  no  one  spoke  of  i 
kfttion.  Now  Norway  is  londly  clamouring  for  a  separate  diplo- 
f  and  separate  foreign  policy ;  and  Professor  Sars,  her  most 
Iguished  historian,  is  proclaiming,  amid  the  enthusiastic  applause 
B  Radical  Party,  that  complete  independence  is  the  only  real  and 
batisf action  of  Norwegian  nationality, 

f  is  for  such  a  prospect  that  England  is  asked  to  pull  to  pieces 
iDcient  Constitution,  and  to  set  op  a  new  system  in  which  it  will 
barcely  possible  for  any  Government  to  secure  a  permanent 
fcty.  It  is  for  such  a  prospect  that  she  is  asked  to  throw  a  great 
in  of  additional  taxation  upon  her  people,  and  to  place  a  most 
Idable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  further  reduction  of  Customs 
tB.  It  is  for  such  a  prospect  that  she  is  asked  to  incur  the  deep 
taour  of  abandoning  loyalty  and  property ;  to  let  loose  all 
|K>wers  of  anarchy  in  Ireland ;  to  plant  in  the  heart  of  her 
Ire  an  element  of  weakness  which  would  probably  prove  fatal 
ie  first  great  war  in  which  she  was  engaged. 
There  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  very  simple  test  in  this 
Son/*  a  distinguished  foreign  statesman  once  said  to  me.  "You 
k)t  find  in  Europe" — and  he  might  have  added  in  America — 
tewspaper,  you  will  not  find  a  politician,  who  hates  England  and 
te  her  weakness  or  her  downfall,  who  is  not  in  favour  of  Glad- 
I  and  Home  Rule."     No  one  can  be  astonished  that  it  should  be 
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Krican  Republic  has  announced  her  intention  of  devoting  a  large 
?tion  of  lier  vast  wealth  to  the  creation  of  a  war-navy.  Is  this  a 
le  when  any  patriotic  man  should  support  a  measure  that  would 
ide,  disperse,  and  enfeeble  the  resources  of  the  Empire  ? 
The  Home  Enle  policy  would  have  had  no  chance  with  the  old 
astitnencies  that  existed  before  1867.  It  would  be  equally  hope- 
is  in  those  well-organised  democracies  in  which  a  three-fourth  or  a 
o-third  majority  is  required  for  constitutional  change.  Never 
3eed  was  there  a  case  in  which  the  wisdom  of  this  rule — which 
evails  in  nearly  all  other  countries — was  more  evident.  The  change 
lich  Mr*  Gladstone  is  advocating  goes  to  the  very  foundations  of 
e  British  Constitution  and  Empire.  It  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
B  Imperial  policy  of  more  than  eighty  years.  It  was  a  snrpriso 
need  upon  a  startled  party  by  a  single  man,  who,  at  the  age  of 
renty-sbc,  changed  the  whole  Irish  policy  of  his  past  life.  The 
ideas  of  the  majority  which  supports  it  consists  of  eighty  mombera, 
lO  are  notoriously  indifferent  to  Imperial  interests,  and  whose 
iders  have  been  judicially  condemned  on  grave  charges,  vitally 
fecting  the  security  of  property  and  the  wellbeing  of  tho  Empire, 

decided  British  and  an  enormous  English  majority  is  opposed  to  it^ 
id  the  consensus  of  educated  opinion  against  it  is  probably  greater 
kaa  against  any  other  important  measure  of  the  present  centniy. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  small  majority  which  has  been 
bliuoed  has  not  been  obtained  upon  the  merits  of  the  BilL  Few  things 
i  modem  politics  have  been  more  discreditable  than  the  way  in  which 
le  leading  features  of  the  Home  Rule  scheme  were  withheld  from  the 
tectors  up  to  the  time  of  the  Election,  the  attempts  to  induce  them  to 
gn  a  kind  of  blank  cheque  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  attempts 
'  rash  the  Horn©  Rule  Bill  through  its  second  reading  before  the 
nmtry  had  time  to  master  its  provisions.  At  the  same  time  class 
^losities  were  steadily  fanned.  A  multitude  of  other  issaes  were 
Bd  in  order  to  win  a  majority.  Every  fad  was  encouragod ;  every 
fctticular  section  of  voters  was  promised  something;  Bills  were  launched 
^h  there  was  no  serious  prospect  of  carrying ;  and  it  is  the  hope 
■le  more  astute  members  of  the  party »  that  under  the  cover  of  such 
Basures  aa  Disestablishment  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  Local  Veto, 
irish  Councils,  and  a  new  Reform  Bill  disguised  as  a  Registration 
llf  constituencies  that  are  hostile  or  indifferent  to  Home  Rule  may 
>  induced  at  the  next  election  to  return  a  sufficient  majority  to 
^ble  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Irish  members  to  carry  out  their 
ifiign.  England  must  indeed  be  much  changed  if  such  transparent 
tckery  can  ultimately  succeed. 

Nothing  ia  more  conspicuous  in  this  Bill  than  the  absence  of  any 
ttious  attempt  to  protect  minorities  and  secure  property.  In  this 
^pect  it  seems  to  me  decidedly  worse  than  the  Bill  of  1886,  and  both 
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of  them  appear  to  me  inferior  in  constructive  ability,  aad 
in  honesty  of  conception,  to  the  scheme  which  a  few  years  ago  i 
published  by  Sir  Gavan  Daffy  in  this  Re\iew.*       The  ide^  of 
intermittent  Parliamentary    contLogent  which   can    always   plios 
Government  that  has    a  clear  majority  on  English  qnestions  is  i 
minority  on  Imperial   ones,  or  which  can  maintain  by  its  votes  w 
questions  of  confidence  a  Government  that  is  always  defeated  on  Eof* 
!ish  questions*  is  so  palpably  unworkable  that  it  is  difiicalt  to  soppor 
that  it  can  have  been  seriously  intended  to  become  law.     I  befe 
that  amoDg  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  there  are  a  large  number  wboin 
their  hearts  have  little  or  no  illusion  about  the  policy  they  are  sup* 
porting,  and  who  are  quite  conscious  of  the  enormons  prepon 
o£  argument  against  it.      It  is  a  common  saying  among  thoW 
are  in  a  position  to  know,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  could  vk 
by  ballot  the  Bill   would   certainly  be  thrown  out.       In  spite  of  tb 
great  secession  of   intellect  and  character  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
in  1886,  that  party  still  contBdns  members  who  are  remarkahle  not! 
for  talent  but  for  judgment,  and  very  few   persona  believe  in 
sincerity  o£  their  enthusiasm  for  Home  Rule. 

Personal  ambitions  and  the  pressure  of  local  caucuses  pUj  ^ 
doubt,  in  these  cases,  a  great  part,  bat  I  do  not  think  they  plajtis 
only  part.  Party  discipline  and  attachment  are  very  strong  thiap- 
There  is  the  desire  to  keep  up  a  great  party  organisatios.  aodtft 
prevent  it  from  falliog  wholly  into  the  hands  of  fanatics  and  fiidtti 
of  clever  lawyers  and  party  hacks.  There  is  a  feeling  that— 
to  the  House  of  Lords— the  Home  Rule  BiD  cannot  possibly  at 
become  law,  that  many  of  its  leading  provisions  are  so  b 
unworkable  that  they  must  be  completely  transformed,  and 
whole  policy  rests  largely  on  a  single  life. 

^totivea  of  this  kind  have  probably  had  a  great  influence  ia 
present  crisis,  but  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  are  acting 
them  are  acting  wisely.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  blow 
has  been  given  to  public  confidence  and  character  and  morals  bf^ 
Parliamentary  support  which  this  mad  scheme  has  obtained, 
will  be  long  before  Ireland  recovers  the  injury  it  has  doi»i 
Members  of  Parliament  are  excellent  judges  of  their 
interests,  but  they  are  apt  to  underrate  the  importance  which,  In  ^ 
long  run,  character  still  possesses  in  English  public  life,  Meniori* 
no  doubt  have  become  very  short,  and  new  alliances  and  combimtifl* 
may  be  in  store  for  us,  but  I  believe  that  England  wiU  not  forgi*'* 
men  who  have  been  accomplices  in  the  Great  Betrayal. 

W.  E.  H.  Le^. 

♦  *'A  Fair  Constitution  for  Ireland."    This  very  renmrkable  aitlole  his  si»5f  ^ 
published  sua  a  separabo  pamphlet,  aod  has  j^ne  throogh  two  editjoos^ 
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IfiE  total  eclipse  of  the  san  which  took  place  on  April  15—16  is  in 

some  respects  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  kind  in  the 

sent  century  ;  certainly  no  other  like  phenomenon  occurring  within 

next  decade  will  equal  it  in  the  presentation  of  exceptionally 
jurable  conditions.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  criteria  by 
Ich  we  may  judge  of  the  suitability  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the 
"poses  of  the  astronomer;  the  first  relates  to  the  astronomical 
tditions,  and  the  second  to  those  of  a  merely  geographical  character^ 

course  it  must  be  understood  that  any  eclipse  which  would  dis- 
Be  information  sufficient  to  justify  despatching  an  expedition  for 
ftQsands  of  miles  must  be  total.  There  is  but  little  to  be  learned 
in  any  observations  at  a  place  from  whence  the  disc  of  the  sun 
aears  only  partly  obscured  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon.     Such 

opportunity  may,  indeed,  enable  accurate  determinations  of  the 
Itive  positions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  be  obtained  which  are 
5n  of  service  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  tables  by  which  the 
rements  of  the  moon  are  calculated.  But  this  object  is  of  very 
'ht  importance  compared  with  those  which  chiefly  occupy  our 
mtion  during  a  total  eclipse.  The  primary  question  in  determining 
astronomical  value  of  a  total  eclipse  relates  to  the  duration  of  the 
86  in  which  the  obscurity  is  total.  Tested  by  this  standard,  the 
nomenon  which  has  just  occurred  is  one  of  exceptional  value.  The 
ae  of  '^  totality"  lasted  for  four  minutes  forty  seconds  on  the  east 
it  of  Brazil.  This  may  seem,  indeed,  but  a  short  time  in  which 
commence  and  complete  an  elaborate  series  of  observations  and 
enrements  ;  but  by  skilful  organisation  of  the  work  it  is  now 
ible  for  a  corps  of  experienced  observers  to  effect,  even  in  this  very 
bed  time,  an  amount  of  careful  work  that  would  greatly  surprise 
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any  one  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  rt 
methods.      Indeed,    on    former    occasions 
■ubserTations    have  been  made  when  the  p 
mnch  less  than  that  just  stated.      E^en  in 
are  now  considering,  other  stations  in  whi 
haa  been  much  below    the  maximum  havi 
with  much  advantage.    Thus  in  Chili  tota 
fifty-six  seconds.     It  is  nine  seconds  longo 
the  maximum  for  available  terrestrial   sta 
Brazil ;  but  the  actual  maximum  duration 
seconds  would  be  observed  from  a  point 
in  the  Atlantic,     On  the  west  coast  of  Afri( 
tion  is  four  minutes  ten  seconds.     Expediti 
have  been  despatched  to  the  countries  we  h 
results  are  yet   to  hand,  they  indicate  th( 
been  a    degree   of  success  which   amply  i 
been  taken  and  the  expense  that  has  been; 

To  realise  the  conditions  under  which '^ 
must  remark  that,  wherever  the  mcon  ma; 
all  times  a  long  conical  shadow  projected  t 
to  a  point  at  a  distance  which  varies  \ 
quarter  of  a  million  miles  from  the  moQ 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  it  is  necessary  tl 
should  be  somewhere  within  the  cone  o£ 
moon  does  come  in  between  the  earth  I 
times  happen  that  the  shadow  cone  is  to< 
in  which  case  an  annular  eclipse  will  rai 
owing  to  the  varying  distances  of  the  so] 
earth  this  cone  does  extend  far  enough  t<i 
observers  who  happen  to  occupy  any  8po« 
a  total  eclipse  presented  to  them. 

About  1  \\M,  Greenwich  time,  on  Sundi 
rLaing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  state  ( 
casting  a  deep  black  shadow  on  the  shil 
shadow  was  at  first  oval  in  form,  and  the 
some  ninety  miles  north  and  south.  The  bl 
its  great  eastward  journey,  and  preseii 
coast  of  South  America.  The  local  tim< 
seven  in  the  morning  at  th©  point  of  arriv! 
30^  south  latitude.  Professor  Pickering  ' 
ardent  corps  of  astronomers  ready  to  grei 
utilise  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  of  al 
shadow  began  its  journey  across  the  S< 
With  a  speed  of  something  like  3000  miles  a 
rifle  bullet  ever  moved, the  silent  obscurity  si 
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interior,  and  ttea  over  the  noble  rivers  and  glt>rioa3  forests  of 
•azil,  to  quit  the  land  after  the  sojourn  of  barely  an  hour.  Along  its 
ick  it  ha3  been  watched  in  two  or  three  places  by  ioterested  observera 
medwith  spectroscopes^  photographic  cameras,  and  the  other  parapher- 
liaofthe  modern  Rstronomer.      Doubtless  the  sudden  gloom  caused 

little  dismay  to  many  a  tribe  of  savages  in  the  deep  interior  of 
>pical  America.  We  may  also  conjecture  that  other  creatures 
sides  man  will  have  had  their  share  of  astonishment.  Darwin  and 
.tes  have  charmed  all  readers  by  their  exquisite  delineation  of  those 
'gin  forests  of  Brazil,  where  organic  nature  is  developed  with  a 
rariance  which  those  whose  rambles  have  been  confined  to  sterner 
mes  have  never  been  able  to  experience.  Probably  in  Brazil,  as 
Bwhere  under  similar  conditions,  tender  plants  evinced  their 
lef  that  night  had  prematurely  arrived.  Beautiful  flowers  no 
ibt  closed  their  petals  as  they  are  wont  to  do  after  sunset.  Other 
ivers,  again,  which  open  out  at  night  to  solicit  the  attention  of 
>ths,  to  whom  the  darkness  is  congenial,  doubtless  began  to  expand 
»ir  charms.  With  the  advancing  gloom  such  plants  as  emit 
>ir  delicious  perfume  only  when  the  glory  of  the  day  has  vanished 
11  have  been  likewise  deceived  by  this  eclipse,  as  they  have  been 
Own  to  be  on  other  occasions  of  a  like  kind,      We  can  also  speculabo 

the  amazement  which  the  total  eclipse  must  have  produced 
Long  the  various  races  of  animals.  The  great  fiocks  of  Brazilian 
lA&ws  must  have  wondefed  why  the  time  for  going  to  roost  has 
leed  amved  again  so  soon.  The  chattering  monkeys  and  the 
Hiking  jaguar  will  have  been  sorely  puzzled  ;  while  the  marvellous 
etumal  insect  life  which  Mr.  Bates  has  so  forcibly  described  will 
Ve  been  deceived  into  temporary  vitality.  For  somo  minutes  ifc 
tj  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  forest  depths  must  have 
founded  with  those  myriad  notes  of  crickets  and  grasshoppers  which 
*^ar  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  night  in  the  tropica. 
Cjaitting  the  east  coast  of  America,  the  lunar  shadow  took  an 
lantic  vojage.  It  crossed  the  ocean  at  perhaps  its  narrowest  part, 
tmay  have  buried  in  its  gloom  many  a  ves&el  whose  crew  gazed 
li  astonishment  at  the  unwonted  spectacle.  Here  the  condi- 
H8  of  good  observation,  so  far  as  celestial  requirements  are  concerned, 
aid  have  been  of  the  most  desirable  nature.  The  sun  woold  be 
Wt  overhead  and  the  fervid  glories  of  the  equatorial  noon  would 
©  been  suspended  for  the  space  of  nearly  ^\^  minutes.  Splendid 
©ed  must  have  been  the  view  of  the  corona  obtained  by  those  who 
•^  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  in  the  right  position  on  the 
^Bj  with  a  clear  sky  overhead.  But  from  the  astronomer's 
at  of  view  the  observations  which  can  be  made  on  board  ship  are 
>iit  little  importance ;  the  deck  does  not  offer  the  stable  founda- 
>s  that  are  required  for  elaborate  photographic  or  spectroscopic 
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apparatus.      For  the  space  of  an  hour,  therefore,   while  this  ocon 
passage  was  in  progress,  there  were  but  few  opportunitiee,  if  indeed 
any,  for  valuable  contributions  of  facts  to  illustrate  oar  theoriefl  d 
the  corona.      The  speed    with  which   the  shadow   traversed  the  sea 
happens  to   be   not  eo  great   as  that  with  which  it  crossed  Sooti 
America      The  consequence  is,  that  rather  more  than  an  honrwa 
occupied  by  the  journey  of  the  shadow  from  the  American  co«t  Ift 
the  African  coast.     This  ocean  distance  is  only  about  half  as  longi* 
the  track  pursued  across  the   South  American  continent.     Nevertifr 
lees,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  speed  about  the  middle  of  tii 
eclipse*  the  time  required  by  the  ocean  journey  happens  to  have  be© 
about  ihe  game  as  that  needed  for  the  previous  land  journey,     Afc* 
minutes  after  half-past  three,  Greenwich  time,  on  Sunday  l«jtLtll 
shadow  reached  land  again,  on  the  African  const,  near  the  Ulfi* 
Gambia,  about  north  latitude  15".      Here  the  eclipse  was  d*: 
receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  bands  of  astronomers  v 
ready  to  receive  it.      Sweeping  onwards  with  a  pace  which  hwl  b«»^ 
begun  again  to  accelerate,  the  shadow  advances  into  the  int 
Africa,    keeping   below   the   parallel  of  20^,   and  gradually  ci 
southwards.     At  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  position 
wheoce  totality  was  to  be  observed  had  advanced  to   the  east 
meridian  of  Greenwich.    The  end  of  the  phenomenon  was  now 
approaching;  the  last  glimpse  that  could  be  had  of  it  from  this 
would  have  been  from  the  desert  of  Sahara,*  where,  just  at  the  mi 
of  sunset,  the  phase  of  totality  was  reached.    At  a  quarter-pist 
the  eclipse  ceased  to    be    total  anywhere,  bat  an  hour  loDgcr 
yet    to    elapse    before    the    partial    eclipse  had    vanished  frooi 
globe, 

It  is  plain  that  the  best  aitea,  so  far  as  astronomical  condidoDi 
concerned,  must  be  those  where  the  duration  of  totality  is  as  hag 
practicable.    To  secure  them,  we  must  occupy  sites  which  lie  as 
poBsible  in  the  middle  of  a  strip,  eighty  miles  wide,  extendiajif 
the  South  Pacific  to  the  middle  of  Sahara.      It  fortunately  hap^ 
on  this  occasion  those  localities  where  the  astronomical  cuiiU-: 
favourable  also  turn  out  to  bo  those  where  the  geographical 
are  suitabK*  and  comparatively  convenient.      At  Chili,  in 
in  Brazil,  and  on  the  African  coast,  astronomers  have  been 
obtain  a  series  of  admirable  positions,  not  often  paralleled  in  f 
observations.      One  special  advantage  cftered  by  this  chain  of 
ing  stations  should   be   particularly   noticed.     It    is   a  questiot 
considerable  importance  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  changes 
take  place  in  the  coroua.      It  has  sometimes  been  thought   that 
changes  frequently  occur  with  extreme  rapidity.      No  donbt,  wh 
remember  the  scale  of  the  objects  involved,  it  will  hardly  be  i 
that  in  the  brief  interval  of  four  or  five  minutes,  during  whi<*i  » 
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lasts,  any  variation  in  tLe  corona  sLonld  have  taken  place 
iderable  enough  to  be  recognised  from  the  distance  at  which 
cr©  placed.  If,  however,  the  photographs  obtained  at  Chili  and 
frica  should  turn  out  to  have  been  as  successful  as  we  have  now 
i  reason  to  hope,  then  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  carefully 
lintog  whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  corona 
be  interval  between  the  time  of  totality  in  Chili  and  the  time  of 
Ity  in  Africa.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  this  period  is  no  less  than 
doxd  a  half  hours.  In  this  respect,  the  advantage  offered  by  the 
But  eclipse  is  almost  unique,  for  though  on  other  occasions  observa- 
S  of  totality  may  have  been  possible  for  a  number  of  seconds 
ter  than  those  at  either  of  the  stations  we  have  named,  yet  the 
imstance  of  having  in  the  same  eclipse  two  occnpied  stations 
ridely  separatetl  as  the  western  coast  of  North  Africa  and  the 
Jem  coast  of  South  America  is  quite  an  exceptional  advantage, 
jid  now  as  to  the  problems  which  astronomers  have  proposed  to 
ttselves  to  solve  when  undertaking  the  observations  of  the  recent 
ISO  of  the  snn.  The  history  of  modern  astronomy  makes  it  plain 
a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  ia^the  nature  of  the  questions 
sh  specially  demand  attention  during  such  phonomena.  Twenty- 
yeara  ago  a  total  eclipse  was  regarded  as  of  special  value,  as  it 
ded  us  the  opportunity  of  investigating  those  remarkable  pro- 
jnces  or  coloured  flames  round  the  suu'a  margin  which  were  then 
idered  to  be  visible  by  no  other  method  save  that  offered  by  the 
nonal  occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  ^ittention  was  no  doubt  also 
rted  in  the  earlier  eclipses  to  the  silvery  corona  which  stretched 
the  sun  to  such  a  vast  distance  into  tlie  surrounding  space.  The 
la,  though  a  permanent  appendage  of  the  sun,  wag  only  to  be 
poised  when  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  moon  the  light  of 
inn  was  cut  otl*,  and  in  the  gloom  thus  arising  the  radiance  of  the 
la  became  readily  and  even  brightly  discernible.  But  the 
orable  discovery  made  by  Janssen  and  Lockyer,  independently,  in 
p  showed  that  the  prominences  could  be  observed  without  the 
of  an  eclipse,  by  the  happy  employment  of  the  peculiar  refrangi- 
of  the  rosy  light  which  these  prominences  emit.  This  improve- 
in  observational  astronomy  revolutionised  the  method  of  utilisiDg 
(68.  We  are  now  so  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the 
Inences  by  the  spectroacopic  method  that  the  eclipses  have  but 
to  teach  us.  Of  course  it  will  be  admitted  tliat  there  are  many 
mstances  with  regard  to  these  objects  as  to  which  we  at  present 
but  very  little ;  however,  wo  do  not  look  in  any  considerable 
©to  eclipses  for  their  solution.  Quite  recently  a  further  extension 
een  given  to  the  spectroscopic  method  of  studying  solar  promi- 
m  by  the  beautiful  invention  of  Professor  Hale  of  Chicago.  He 
doyed  a  very  elaborate  apparatus  by  which  he  is  able,  as  it 
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were,  to  Bift  out  from  the  sunligbt  the  beams  of  that 
refrangLbility  which  astronomers  would  denot  d  by  saying  it 
to  the  H  line  of  the  spectnira.  With  the  light  so  chosen 
Hale  obtains  a  photograph.  It  so  happens  that  in  the  ligb' 
particnlar  hue — an  invisible  hue^  it  may  be  added,  only  peri 
the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  photographic  plate — the  promh 
are  peculiarly  rich.  It  follows  that  when  all  other  light  iawitli^ 
as  Professor  Hale'jS  method  enables  him  to  do,  the  ordin 
light  remaining  has  become  so  much  weakened  that  it  is 
able  to  quench  the  beams  from  the  prominences,  and  hence 
able  to  imprint  an  image  on  the  photographic  plate.  Th 
now  obtain — not,  as  heretofore,  merely  isolated  views  of  specS 
minences  through  the  widely  opened  slit  of  the  spectroscope—] 
are  furnished  after  a  couple  of  minutes'  exposure  with  a 
photograph  of  the  prominences  surrounding  the  son.  In 
Hale's  remarkable  pictures*  not  only  is  every  large  pro 
hibited  with  ample  detail,  but  the  incandescent  region 
chromosphere  from  which  these  prominences  arise  is  also 
with  accuracy. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that  with  this  admirable  process 
the  eclipse  is  no  longer  of  much  account  for  the  purpose  of  instr 
us   as   to  the    prominences.      No  doubfc  a   pleasing  picture  0 
objects  may  be  afforded.      Professor  Pickering,  indeed,  descrili 
HS  of  much  interest  on  the  recent  occasion  ;  but  the  attentioi 
eclipse  observer  in  the  present  day  is  almost  wholly  direct 
different  direction. 

For  the  corona  is  still  only  known  to  us  by  such  opportul 
eclipses   present.      No   doubt    attempts  have  been  made  bj 
graphic  methods  of  various  kinds  to  enable  the  corona  to  bei 
within  our  scrutiny  under  ordinary  circumstances.      Up  tothft 
however,   success    is    not    claimed    to   have    rewarded  theeSj 
The  sunlight  is  so  intense  that  if  it  be  reduced  sufficiently 
artifice,  the  coronal  light  also  suffers  so  much  abatement  thalj 
to  its  initial  feebleness,  it  ceases  altogether  to  be  visible. 
therefore  wholly  dependent  on  eclipses  for  accessions  to  oar  btf 
of  the  corona,  so  it   will    not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
recent  occasion  the  attention  of  the  different  parties  has  beei 
entirely  concentrated  on  the  minute  scrutiny  of  the  corona  \ 
device  which  is  likely  to  throw  light  on  its  nature. 

The  astronomers  of  Great  Britain  had   as   usual  taken  » 1 
part  in  organising  plans  for  the  purpose  of  observiDg  this  «d 
A  joint  committee  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Asi 
Society,  has  had  general  charge  of  the  arrangements.     The  s 
war  have  been  chiefly  provided  from  that  liberal  grant  of 
year  which  the  State  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  S 
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ig  tlie  interests  of  science  in  ?uch  ways  as  may  seem  most 
geous. 

(tance  of  otber  kinds  has  been  also  forthcoming.  The  owners 
able  instruments  have,  in  many  cases,  placed  them  at  the 
i  of  the  observers.  The  Admiralty  hag  provided  such  facilities 
Uport  as  were  needed  to  attain  out-of-the-way  places.  The 
of  nations  has  also  been  illustrated  by  the  readiness  with 
the  authorities  of  the  French  and  Brazilian  Governmenta 
fely  have  complied  with  the  requests  made  t«  them.  They 
forded   accommodation    and  courtesies   to  the  parties  on  th© 

Brazil  and  in  the  French  territory  on  the  Afi'ican  coast  to 
he  two  British  expeditions  have  been  despatched, 
ireful  study  of  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  different 
6  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  choice  of  stations.  For 
hardly  be  said  that,  however  suitable  a  station  may  have  ap- 
30  be  from  the  astronomical  facts  of  long  deration  and  of  high 

of  sun,  yet  if  the  loc^ity  in  queBtion  were  one  likely  to  b© 
I  by  clouds  it  would  be  somewhat  improvident  to  despatch  aa 
on  to  a  place  where  the  chances  of  saccess  were  so  greatly 
hed.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  study  of  the  meteorological 
bs  bearing  on  the  question  is  contained  in  i*  paper  contri- 
y  Prof*  David  P.  Todd  to  the  Mdmrohifjical  Jounwi.  In  this 
Igs  together  a  mass  of  information  collected  from  divers 
ic  sources.  The  inhabitants  of  Cliili  were  able  to  report  that 
ervations  of  any  celestial  pfienomena  which  take  place  in 
ere  almost  certain  to  be  made   in  a  cloudless   sky.     Indeed  it 

that  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  that  favoured  climate  the 
leric  conditions  are  almost  ideally  perfect  for  the  purposes  of 
^nomer.  The  course  of  the  shadow  then  lay  through  Argentina, 
ke  residents  assure  us  that  April  is  the  best  month  in  the  year 

*  atmosphere  and  light  skies,  and  that  it  could  only  be  by 
iceptional  misfortune  that  the  observers  would  meet  with  dis- 
inent.  Eeading  this  in  any  other  spring  than  this  present 
of  extraordinary  mildnesB    and    purity,   we  dwellers  in  these 

•  would  feel  envious  of  those  whose  homes  lay  in  cliraatea 
Iclondy  day  in  April  was  spoken  of  as  a  wholly  exceptional 
ine.  In  Paraguay,  which  the  shadow  next  traversed,  it  seema 
fceorological  zeal  has  not  yet  been  kindled.  No  accurate  infor- 
as  to  the  clouds  or  weather  to  be  expected  in  April  was  forth- 
In  response  to  Mr.  Todd's  urgent  inqniries.  In  despair  of 
^ble  to  offer  climatic  indocemente  to  the  expedition  he  ex- 
fei  hope  that  any  eclipse  party  despatched  there  might  include 

naturalists.  To  them  he  thinks  that  the  attractions  offered 
as,  jaguars,  cobraSj  and  cross  vipers  in  abundance  may  '•  offset 
Jble  loss  of  the   corona  to  the  astronomer."     But  it  may  well 
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\m  doubted  whether  tlie  eotlinsiasm  of  th©  astronomer,  who 
with  mach  interest  Serpens  and  Draco  in  the  skies,   will  bre 
Bufficient  to  haire  induced  him  to  journey  all  the  way  to  Pa 
expectation   of  becoroing  acquainted  with  their   terresfcrial 
tatives,  possibly  on  closer  terms  than  he  could  desire. 

At  Brazil,  where  the  astronomical  conditions  are  of  the 
risk  of  clouds  was  considerable.     It  seems  that  about  half  rf| 
days  in  April  on  the  coast  at   Para  Cura  are  likely  to  he 
Fortunately »  however,  the  observers  were  favoured  with  good 
It  is,  moreoverj  possible  that  stations  in  the  interior  of  Brazil >whefet 
conditions  are  more  favourable,  have  also  been  occupied  by 
Pains  had  also  been  taken  to  determine  the  probable  clooi 
this  season  along  the  Atlantic  track  followed  by  the  shadow, 
that  the  phenomenon  is  over  there  is  no  necessity  for  alln^ 
more  than  the  final  result  of  the  inquiries.     They  showed  thill 
probability  of  a  clear  sky  at  midday  in  April  at  any  point  alonj 
track  followed  by  the  eclipse  from  Ceara,  where  the  central  line 
the  coast  in  Brazil,  to  Gambia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atli 
about  one  half. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  any  very  definite  information 
the  extent  of  April  cloudiness  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa 
wei'e  passed  over  by  the  lunar  shadow  ere  it  quitted  the  earth  fii 
It   seems,  however,  imjiosaible   to   doubt   that   an   expedition 
have  been  despatched  to  some  locality  in  the  far  interior  of 
or  Sahara,  where  the  atmospheric  conditions  would  have  beea 
The  advantage  of  occupying  such  a  position  would*  have  been  ol 
A  continuous  chain  of  observations  of  the  corona  would  then 
been  available  from  the  time  the  sun  was  rising  on  the  coast  of 
America  to  the  time  of  sunset  in  Sahara.     The  great  advant 
such  an  expedition  would  have  been  that  it  would  have  afforf* 
opportunity  for  testing  in  the  completest  manner  whether  the 
submitted  to  these  rapid  changes  i'l  the  few  hours  to  which  wi? 
already  referred.      Tfie  present  eclipse  was  admirably  suited  ftJf  I 
investigation,  for  the  terrestrial  conditions  were  such  astoeoal 
observations  to  be  made  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  rf] 
phenomenon.      Further,  as  the  sun-spots  are  now  very  abondMi' 
presumed  that  the  sun  is  at  present  in   a  condition  of  exc 
activity,  and  congequently  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose 
sympathy  with  what  was  going  on   below,  the  corona  would 
disturbed  state  at  present.      Unfortunately,  however,  it  has 
found  practicable  on  this  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  extreme 
the  track  of  the  shadow. 

The  English  Brazilian  party,  consisting  of  Messrs,  Tfljrlfff 
Shackleton,  were  stationed  at  Para  Cura.  The  African  pw*y' 
organised  cu  a  somewhat  larger  scale.     Professor  Thorpe  wm 
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Dmatid  cjf  it,  and  lie  was  accompanied  by  LieateEant  Hillsj  R.E,, 
mt  Keai'aey,  R»E,,  and  Messrs.  Fowler,  Gray,  and  Forbes,  from 
loyal  College  of  Science.  They  were  despatched  to  Batlmrst, 
B  to  make  their  way  to  a  station  in  French  Senegambia  only  a 
liles  south  uf  the  central  line  of  totality. 

fwould  be  impossible  for  na  to  describe  fnlly  in  this  paper  the 
mt  Hues  of  observation  which  have  beon  undertaken  by  the 
ll  members  of  the  two  parties.  I  can  only  just  mention  one  or 
f  the  special  classes  of  work  which,  so  far  as  the  information 
^ceived  is  available,  seem  to  have  been  successfully  accomplished, 
le  pictures  of  the  corona  vary  so  much  with  the  iostrument  em- 
],  it  is  clearly  desirable  to  have  some  means  of  discriminating' 
len  the  actual  changes  which  may  have  tiken  place  in  the 
lire  of  the  corona  itself  between  one  eclipse  and  the  next,  and 
!  changes  in  the  representation  of  it  which  merely  arise  from 
imental  differencea  There  is  no  means  of  attaining  this  end  bo 
fr  and  so  securely  as  to  provide  that  the  same  photographic 
atns  shall  be  med  on  each  occasion.  For  this  reason  it  is 
ictory  to  learn  that  the  corona  has  been  photographed  in  Africa 
tnday,  the  IBfch  instant,  with  the  same  t-inch  lense  of  60  inches 
which  was  used  in  Egypt  in  1882,  in  the  Caroline  Islands  in 
\  in  Granada  in  188G,  and  in  the  Saint  Islands  in  1889.  We 
thus  a  connected  series  of  pictures  of  the  corona,  taken  aa  far  as 
rt©  under  similar  conditions,  extending  over  a  period  of  eleven 

i 

rticular  interest  will  be  attached  to  the  department  of  work 
led  to  Mr.  Fowler  in  Africa,  He  has  photographed  the  spec- 
;of  the  corona,  produced  by  placing  a  glass  prism  in  front  of  an 
hglass  of  six  inches  aperture.  If  his  pictures  are  as  successful 
I  hope  they  will  prove  to  be  on  development,  they  ought  to 
•  much  light  on  the  nature  of  the  corona.  The  peculiar  advau- 
>f  this  method  of  observing  is  that  for  each  source  of  light  of 
il  refrangibility  in  the  corona  a  distinct  image  of  the  corona  will 
pressed  on  the  plate.  If,  for  example,  the  coronal  light  was  of 
Itrictly  monochromatic  type  which  the  light  of  certain  nebulas 
fs  to  be,  then  the  coronal  photograph  as  produced  through  the 
:  would  represent  the  details  of  the  structure  in  a  single  definite 
».  If,  however,  as  seems  much  more  likely,  the  corona  dlifnsed 
of  two  or  more  different  refrangibilities,  then  separate  pictures  of 
lid  be  depicted  in  distinct  positions  on  the  plate,  in  correspondence 
Bach  of  the  constituent  rays.  The  several  pictures  that  are  thus 
led  would  be  indications  of  the  different  kinds  of  light  of  which 
orona  was  composed.  So  far  as  these  various  simulacra  can  be 
minated  and  interpreted,  they  will  afibrd  indications  of  the 
ial   constituents  of  the   luminous  substances  from   which  they 
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originate.  It  need  not  be  expected  tbat  these  several  plctaree 
resemble  each  other.  If  the  different  parts  of  the  coroDa  conUio 
different  elements  in  their  constitution,  as  is  certainly  most  probable, 
then  the  several  pictures  will  evidence  this  hj  their  difference  in  out- 
line. No  doabt  the  ditfereut  photographu  may  to  some  extent  ovwli^ 
hut  though  this  will  interfere  with  the  pictorial  effect,  it  will 
prevent  their  interpretation  in  the  sense  that  is  instroctive  to 
astronomer. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  structure  of  the 
are  the  presence   of  streamers  or  luminous  rays  extending  from 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  sun.     These   rays  are   generally 
or  less  carved,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  phenomena  they  eil 
are  not  in  some  way  a  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  sud. 
consideration  is  connected  with  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  i 
itself  shares  in  that  rotation  of  the  sun  with  whicli  astronomers 
familiar.     I  ahould  perhaps  rather  have  said — that  rotation  of 
Bun'a  photosphere^  which,   as  the  sun-spots   prove,   is  accoi 
once   every   twenty-five   days.      Even   this  shell  of  luminous  mi 
does  not   revolve   as  a  rigid   mass  would  do.      By  some  nivster 
law  the  equatorial  portions   accomplish  their  revolution  in  a  abc 
period  than  ia  required  by  those  zones   of  the  photosphere  whicli 
nearer  tlie  north  and  south  poles  of  the  luminary.      As  to  how 
parts  of  the  son  which  are  interior  to  the  photosphere  may 
w©  are  quite  ignorant.      Nor  does  there  seem  much  likelihood  of 
diacoveries  being  made  which  will  clear  up  this   matter.     Up  to 
present   w©  have   no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  the 
shares  in  the  rotation.      It  would  seem    certain  that  the  h\ 
which   lie   comparatively   near   the  surface  must  be  affected 
rapid  rotation  of  the  photosphere.      Bnt  it  is  very  far  from 
that  this  rotation  can  be  shared  in  to  any  great  extent  by  thesd 
of  the  corona  which  lie  at  a  distauce  from  the  sun's  surface  as 
as  the  solar  radius  or  diameter.      The  stady  of  the  photographs 
be  expected  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject ;  especially  will 
be  the  case  if  the  pictures  taken  at   different  parts  of  the  tiadt 
an  interval  of  two  hours  or  more  admit  of  satisfactory  oompariajtt. 

The  spectroscopic  testimony  forms   of  course   an  exclusire 
of  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the   elementary  bodies  presort 
the  corona.      Up  to  the  preeent  it  must  b©  admitted  that  oor 
ledge  on  this  subject  is  rather  of  a  negative  character.     The 
troacope  has  hitherto  mainly  afforded  us  indications  of  elements  wl 
seem  to  be  nndetermioable  by  our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  chei 
Professor  Schuster,  after  a  careful  discussion  of  the  evidence  affo 
by  other  eclipsep,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  at 
possible  to  identify  the   lines  specially  characteristic  of  the  cottfi 
fipectmm  with  those  of  any   known   terrestrial  substances,    lo^^ 
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d  corona  presents  a  carioos  green  line  that  seems  to  denote  some 
variable  constituent  in  the  sun's  outer  atmosphere ;  but  the  ele- 
ent  to  which  this  green  line  owes  its  origin  is  wholly  unknown. 

has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  due  to  some  body  present  in  the 
m  which  is  unknown  to  terrestrial  chemists.  The  elucidation  of 
is  question  is  from  every  point  of  view  one  of  the  most  interesting 
oblems  in  solar  physics. 

The  information  to  hand  assures  us  that  the  observers  under  Pre- 
ssor Thorpe  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  have  been  favoured  with 
Mther  which  permitted  them  to  carry  out  almost  their  entire  pro- 
amme.  Of  course,  until  the  photographs  have  been  developed  and 
idied  it  will  not  be  possible  to  pronounce  emphatically  as  to  the 
formation  they  have  attained.     With  the  success  at  Para  Cnra,  and 

Professor  Pickering  on  the  other  side  of  South  America,  there 
excellent  reason  for  the  hope  that  the  eclipse  just  over  will  result 

valuable  accessions  to  astronomical  knowledge. 

R.  S.  Balu 


A.  MAY-DAY  DIALOGUE 


ECONOMIC,  NOT  PASTORAL. 


THAT  solemn  Roman  landscape,  where  the   hill( 
your    horse    tramples    may    have    been    a  gi 
Rome  was^  had  brought  its  usual  thoughts  of  time  a 

"  Then,"  said  Donna  Maria  suddenly,  broaching  a 
instinctively  avoided,  **  you  no  longer  believe  in  S 
Boris?'* 

The  young  Russian  smiled  bitterly.  He  felt  acut 
of  the  Boris  of  to-day,  as  well-groomed  as  the  horse 
panying  a  rich  and  pretty  woman  on  her  errands 
archaeology,  and  the  Boris  of  four  years  sgo,  who  ha 
with  hands  grimy  from  breaking- up  types,  that  he 
his  lot  with  the  industrious  and  the  oppressed. 

**  Socialism,"  he  answered,  "  is  a  very  big  word, 
women  of  the  world  are  apt  .  .  .  ." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  "  which  women  of  the  if 
employ  merely  as  a  term  of  abuse.     You  are  quite  rigl 
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I  have  twenty  hours  of  leisure.  I  forgot  j  the  State  will  have 
dded  what  sort  of  plant  the  lotos  really  ia,  and  which  is  the  best 
f  of  eating  it." 

Donna  Maria  spoke  with  an  air  of  impetuous  relief;  and  when  she 
1  done,  she  began  stroking  her  horse's  neckj  as  if  she  had  had  just 
ished  a  long  gallop.  Lady  Althea  noticed  the  movement  and 
derstood ;  but  she  could  not  understand  why  her  friend  always 
Dke  on  this  subject  as  if  she  were  impartial j  and  always  looked 
asperated. 

"  You  are  right,  my  euusin/'  answered  the  Russian  after  a  brief 
ence.  **  Socialists  (trc  happy,  happy  people.  I  was  very  happy 
len  I  could  still  believe  that  the  world  s  misery  is  all  due  to  an 
sily  altered  system.  Tu  return  to  your  question  :  Yes,  I  no  longer 
lieve  in  Socialism,  I  no  longer  believe  that  the  mischief  comes 
•m  speculation  or  lending  at  interest,  nor  that  the  State  is  the  same 
ng  as  society,  nor  that  society  may  enslave  ita  own  members  ;  still 
a  that  by  making  laws  you  can  change  hearts.  All  these  Socialistic 
ledies  have  come  to  mean^  in  my  eyes,  merely  so  much  juggling, 
nsferring  prosperities  from  one  pocket  to  the  other,  and  losing  a 
Mi  deal  in  the  transfer,  I  no  longer  believe  in  a  single  one  of 
IT  remedies,  but  I  wish  to  Heaven  1  did.  I  wish  I  could  still 
ieve  that  a  clean  sweep  can  be  made  of  all  this  inequality  and 
istice,  which  means  waste— waste  of  wealth,  of  feeling,  of  energy, 
time;  waste  of  those  who  are  rich  and  of  those  who  are  poor, 
,  I  wish  I  could  remain  a  Socialist  still.'* 

•  But  are  you  sure,"  asked  Lady  Althea,  as  if  repeating  to  herself 
le  thought  which  was  uppermost  in  her  mindj  "  are  you  sure  that 
ro  is  no  other  remedy  than  that  of  the  Socialists  for  us  to 
ieve  in  ?" 

But  Boris  took  no  notice  of  her  words* 

P  Please,  do  not  think,"  he  contiuued  passionately,  "  that  my 
Bgs  have  changed  because  my  beliefs  have  altered.  1  hate  aa 
eh  as  all  the  Socialists  rolled  into  one,  the  state  of  things  of  which 
and  they,  and  all  our  respective  follies^  are  all  equally  a  result.  I 
Ud  go  round  the  world,  if  hatred  could  not  take  care  of  itself, 
sting  the  people  to  hate  all  our  boasted  civilisation,  either  reduced 
the  barest  necessaries,  physical  and  moral,  or  clogged  with 
iseable  comforts  and  pleasures.  For  I  hate  your  nnequally 
Jribnted  wealth,  still  worse  your  nnequally  distributed  leisure — 
ming  overwork  and  stupidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  ennui  and 
?idity  on  the  other ;  I  hate  the  lack  of  freely  circulating  life  and 
■erience,  the  barrier  of  useless  possessions  and  covetous  necessities 
oh  divide  us  from  one-half  of  our  fellows.  I  hate,  above  all,  the 
►ocritical  twaddle  which  calls  the  rich  classes  the  educated,  and 
founds  their  self-indulgence  with  refinement." 
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They  rode  on  for  awbile  in  sileTice — tbe  young  Eofiskii  eihst 
Ly  his  own  yiolence  ;  Donna  Maria,  taken  aback,  grieved  like  i 
child  suddenly  scolded  ;  and  Lady  Altliea  stifling  indignatioa at 
Beemed  to  her  personal  and  intemperate.      They   were  crossing 
low   undulations  of  grass,  greening  again   after  the  wintera 
and    with    a  faint  wintry  grey  in  its  green  that  made  one  thrakj 
northern  dimes.      Around  them  was  that  vast   emptiness :  no 
or  tree  attempting  to  intrude,  and  fences  and  ditches  not  inttrmj 
its  long  low  lines  ;   a  full,  brown  stream,   sluggishly  tugging  it 
swamped  willows,  not  visibly  breaking  its  surface  ;  green  emj 
bounded  by  the  blue  hills,  their  tops  powdered   with   the  last 
snow,   and   on    whose  flanks    the    gathering   white    enmolas 
cast  slowly  moving  shadows.    A  dip  in  the  ground,  and  the  momit 
disappear  and  the  clouds  with  them,  save   such   as    have  got 
off  and  roll  vaguely  about,  greyish-white  balls,  in  the  high  blue 
making    you    realise    how    infinitely    high,   fathoms  and  miles^ 
thousands  of  milea^  that  blue  vault  really  is.     A  dip,  and  then  a 
ascent,  cleared  by  the  horses  so  quickly  that  you   scarcely  realist] 
the  cloud  chain  reappearing,  and  under  it  the   chain   of  blue 
powdered  hills  ;  and  once  at  the  top,  the  great  grey-green  emj 
reappearing  also,  rolling  away  on  all  sides. 

*'  You  have  told  us  what  you  hate,"  said   Donna   Maria  at 
little  tremble  of  emotion  in  her  voice ;   **  things  which,  after  ftl),] 
perhaps  hate  as  much  as  you  .   .   .   ." 

"  I  trust  you  do  not,  dear  cousin/'  interrupted  Boris,  sai 
**  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  yoar  delightful  Greek  serenity 
uncomfortable  a  soul  as  mine." 

'*  As  much  as  you,  but  not  perhaps  in  the  same  way,  Boris; 
think  that  in  your  Socialist  days  you  talked  yourself  into  thei 
belief — the  belief  with   which   Socialists  sow  class   hatred 
they  go — that  the  rich  are  deliberately  and  systematically  op| 
the  poor,  that  they  hate  them,   and   that  the   poor   ought  situplj 
hate  them  back  as  hard  aa  they  can.      It  makes  me  quite  mi 
because,  besides  the    folly   and    wickedness  implied  in  all  hati 
seems  to  me  that  yon  are  wasting  so  much  invaluable   moral 
BO  much  power  for  good.     The  upper  classes  cannot  of  coarse 
to  the  work  the  energy  of  personal  interest,  of  envy  and  hatred; 
are  these  efficacious  feelings  not  very  two-edged  toola^ — -I  doa't 
whether  your  system   of  ethics   allows   me  to  employ  so  feudal  «* 
adjective  as  hasc  ?     Is  not  the  energy  of  disinterested   morality  *Jj 
benevolence  as  good   and  better  ?     That   it  exists  in  less 
am  forced  to  admit ;  any  ruffian  may  desire  such  social 
as  will  benefit  himself  j  whereas  the  man   who   can  desire  wi»t 
not  be  for  hia  own  bettering,  and  may  be  to  his  detriment,  ia  n^' 
any  means  so  common.     And   the  number  of  interested  pet 
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not  say  even  mean  and  selfisli  ones— among  the  lower  class,  is 
ibtedly  greater  than  that  of  the  disinterested,  exceptional  soula 
the  upper  ;  so  that  the  force  of  envy  and  hatred  is  likely  to  ba 
>r  than  that  of  sympathy  and  justice.  But  should  we  therefore 
the  lesser  in  quantity,  the  better  in  quality  ?  And  will  not  the 
require  every  scrap  of  decent  disinterestedness,  of  cultivated 
of  sober  thought,  to  prevent  this  sea  of  covetousness  and 
dictiveness  and  ignorance  from  overwhelming  all  noble  and 
latif ul  things  ?  " 

[j  Althea  had  been  listening  attentively  as  they  rode  along,  her 
:ed  on  those  distant  cloud-hills,  and  on  a  group  of  stone-pines 
[a  kind  of  castle  which  had  appeared  in  sight,  the  first  incident 
lilos  among  those  pale-green  grassy  billows, 
il  think/'  she  said,  **  that  the  upper  classes  should  not  allow  any 
there  is  in  ihera  to  be  wasted.  I  don't  mean  merely  for  their 
^  sake,  though  Heaven  knows  ho\v^  many  of  thera  lose  by  not 
BriDg  their  own  duties ;  I  have  seen  so  much  of  that :  honest  and 
Idlligent  creatures  becoming  daily  more  enslaved  by  the  various 
dmots — material,  aesthetic,  or  what  they  call  social,  which  is  in  reality 
Kery  reverse  of  social ;  their  lives  consumed  in  a  routine  of 
Bte  of  money,  food,  time,  energy,  thought,  sometimes  of  a  kind  of 
even  ;  doing  things  which  *  have  to  be  done '  not  because 
things  are  useful  or  even  pleasant,  but  because  their  doing  has 
le  systematic.  And  such  enslavement  to  the  lleshpots — some- 
due  to  sheer  ignorance  that  the  world  contains  any  other  in- 
to the  clothes,  carriages,  titles,  dinner- tables,  and  grouse 
all  things  which  only  the  rich  can  possess  and  the  idle  can 
to^meana  sacrifice  of  many  nobler  things  for  the  sake  of  those 
yta  ;  certainly  sacrifice  of  much  true  happiness  as  well  as  poS' 
usefulness.  Maria  accuses  the  Socialists  of  wasting  the  good 
might  be  got  out  of  the  upper  classes ;  but,  really,  1  think  it  is 
the  upper  classes  who  are  guilty  of  this  wastefulness.  For  in 
upper  classes — ^I  hate  that  ridiculous  uj^per  and  hwrr^ — if  there 
["Waste  of  material  wealth  which  other  folk  are  famishing  for,  there 
rly  as  great  a  waste  of  intellectual  and  moral  wealth ;  mind  and 
;nre  and  leisure  become  barren  for  lack  of  generous  impulse ; 
>rosity  and  tenderness  grown  mischievous  for  want  of  thoughtful- 
and  knowledge." 

Exactly  so  I  "  exclaimed  Donna  Maria  eDthusiastically ;  '*  it  is  this 

I    want   to  prevent !      Of  course    I    understand  '* — and   her 

ning  mobile  child  s  face  grew  very  grave — **  that  a  better  dis- 

mtion    of    wealth   would   immensely   increase   the    possibility  of 

it  living,  of  usefulness  and  happiness  in  both  classes,  the  one 

possesses  too   much,  as  well  as  the  one  which  possesses  too 

For   of  course   it   is   evident   how  difficult   sobriety,  purity, 
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industry,  and  honesty  mu3t  be  in  cartaia  pisLfciona — nob  mdrelr  tbf 
leas  comfortable  onea  created  by  our  present  imperfect  repartition  of 
wealth ;  just  as  it  is  evident  that  edacation  and  the  leisure  n«,*«ttei«T 
thereunto  can  be  fully  attained  by  every  one  when  only  economic  reli- 
tions  are  greatly  moditied.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  only  people  dott 
choose  to  see  it,  that  these  economic  relations  cannot  be  raOf 
improved,  that  opposing  classes  of  strong  unscrupalons  creature**  ini 
of  weak  and  demoralised  ones,  cannot  be  secured  against,  until  whii- 
ever  possibilitiea  of  sobriety,  parity,  industry,  honesty  and  gen* 
now  being  wasted,  be  turned  to  their  full  account ;  nntil  the  iiii- .x 
education,  and  generous  impulse  already  available,  be  really  tarnad 
to  profit.  Since  all  real  improvement  in  the  world  s  condition  mutf 
be  very  gradual,  extending  over  much  time  and  ramifying  in  miay 
directions,  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  this  slow  moreoioK 
by  removing  old  obstacles  and  forestalliug  new  ones.  I  don*t  belifit 
in  the  efficacy  of  a  mere  change  of  forms,  any  more  than  in  tte 
alteration  of  mere  names ;  I  believe  we  must  persistently  work  at  tfc 
renovation  of  the  very  material  of  human  pro^'-ress — the  human  \<stA 
lind  mind.  That  is  why  I  consider  it  positively  criminal,  both  on  tb 
side  of  rich  folk  who  won't  do  it,  and  of  your  Socialists  who  try  W 
prevent  them^positively  criminal  that  the  privileged  classes  shonW 
not  be  turned  to  account  in  thinking  and  feeiing  for  those  unpnTi' 
leged  classes  who  cannot  yet  think  or  feel  for  themselves  ..•.** 

••  But  how  do  you  know  that  the  unprivileged  classes  cannot  jH 
think  or  feel  for  themselves  ?  "  asked  Lady  Althea,  startled  by  li« 
Bweepingnees  of  this  assertion. 

*'  Because  they  are  too  busy  building  our  houses,  weanng  otf 
clothes,  sweeping  our  floors,  cooking  our  dinners,  and  grooming  iw 
beasts,  my  dear  Lady  Althea,"  answered  Boris,  passing  his  hand  wh> 
spoke  over  his  horse's  sleek  neck,  and  nodding,  to  mark  the  oofitm^*^ 
towards  a  group  of  peasants,  tattered,  shaggy,  and  fever-siri 
who  had  issued  out  of  one  of  the  reed  wigwams  dotted  about 
immense  graziog  ground. 

**  Of  course  they  are  unable,"  went  on  Donna  ^laria,  regartto 
of  the  interruption,  but  stopping  her  horse  and  fumbling  in  heroai^ 
pocket.  "  Lend  me  five  francs,  Boris  ;  I  think  they  ought  to  hn* 
quinine.  For  it  is  all  very  well :  the  merely  material,  mechaoidl 
legal  monopolies  we  can  gradually  strip  oflF,  or  you  can  violently  stiif 
off  us — such  as  the  monopoly  of  land  and  of  capital — bat  ol 
monopolies^  gi-own  in  the  centuries  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  ub, 
not  be  so  easy  to  get  rid  of,  monopolies  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
while  we  possess  them  we  must  see  to  their  being  employed,  not 
mischief,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people.  I  fear,"  added 
Maria,  as  they  cantered  off  from  the  hnta  and  their  sqi 
inhabitants,   her  vivacious   mind   suddenly  shifting  its  quartei^ 
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^I  fear  those  people  will  just  play  at  tlie  lottery  with  those  five 
iCSj  and  they  are  so  demoralised  already.  Please,  please^  Althea, 
ind  me  next  time  we  have  aricle  to  c^et  Agostino  to  raake  me  some 
e  packets  of  quinine,  like  those  I  have  for  oiir  people  in  Lombardy, 
LS  Hhameful  that  you  positively  cannot  buy  onadulterateJ  quinine 
rilJage  apothecaries'.  They  take  advantage  of  the  poor  people  who 
nire  it  so  much  and  pay  for  it  so  exorbitantly  :  that  is  what  comes  of 
upper  classes  thinking  only  of  their  comforts  and  amusements.*' 
Sven  the  bitter  spirit  of  Boris  was  subdued  by  this  characteristic 
slation  of  hb  cousin's  personality.  He  remembered  how  his  old 
md  Baldwin  uged  to  compare  her  to  the  Roman  sea-wind :  the 
le  gentle  breath,  warm,  kind,  Bcarcely  rippling  things,  making 
»s  bud,  flowers  bloom,  and  birds  sing  in  the  listeners  heart ;  bat 
►ther  moments  turning  into  a  blustering  gale,  carrying  olf  hats  and 
lk8»  and  pulling  up  trees  by  the  roots:  the  sea-wind  which 
kes  np,  warms,  chills,  caresses,  outrages  by  turns,  bat  leaves  the 
rid  more  wholesome  and  sumraer-like  than  before. 
"I  see/'  he  said  laughing.  ''The  npper  classes  are  to  administer 
tnX  tonics  and  fever-powders  to  the  lower,  having  had  the  advantage 

dealing  at  large  spiritual  warehouses,  instead  of  depending  on 
iserable  country  retailers." 

"  But  do  we  always  give  them  the  same  unadulterated  mora!  drugs 
lich  we  swallow  ourselves?"  asked  Lady  Althea,  "That  is  the  question. 
id  fio  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  exactly  what  we  do  not,  my  dear 
ina*  Before  being  able  to  judge  correctly  for  the  uneducated, 
ooght  evidently  to  form  a  correct  judgment  abaitt  them.  Now, 
10  happens  that  we  are  perpetually  judging  the  lower  classes  by 
ndards  different  from  those  by  which  we  judge  ourselves." 
"Of  course,"  interrupted  Donna  Jlaria,  "  we  can't  ask  as  much  of 
in  as  of  ourselves;  so  we  mnst  have  two  standards/' 
L^dy  Althea  looked  at  ht^'r  friend  for  a  moment  with  that  plizzled 
redulity  with  which  she  always. met  cases  of  self-delusion  or 
bcerity. 

"  So  one  might  expect.     But,  as  a  matter  of   fact,  we   ask   much 
re  of  them  than  of  ourselves.      We  insist  upon  every  virtue  from 

class  of  people  to  whom  such  virtue  is  infinitely  more  difficult, 
rely  because  their  bad  luck  makes  it  less  easy  to  repair  the  want  of 
while  we  ask  very  little  of  ourselves,  because  our  many  advantages 
ke  it  easier  to  compensate  for  our  deficiency  in  virtue.  Because 
happen  to  have  secured  to  us  certain  reserves  which  we  can  always 

back  upon,  a  lot  of  things  are  legitimiite  or  permissible  which  in 

poor*  merely  because  they  are  poor,  are  wicked,  unpardonable, 
.  aoch  as  to  hurry  them  irremissibly  down  the  bottomless  pit. 
ong  my  acquaintances  is  a  certain  Httlo  sempstress ;  her  husband 
Ijicg  at  the  hospital  ;   she  lives  in  a  tiny  dark  smelling  room,  and 
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she  has  got  three  restless,  unruly  little  children,  always  op  to  woe 
mischief .  Well,  whenever  I  go  to  see  her,  I  let  her  know-1 
am  bound  to  let  her  know-how  wrong,  how  very  wtong  it  B 
of  her— wrong  enough,  in  fact,  to  deserve  that  all  intuk 
Bhonld  throw  her  over — that  she  should  waste  time,  dawdli 
in  the  street,  or  jabber  with  the  neighbours;  be  slack,  careless,  ioA 
think  of  anything,  in  short,  besides  getting  a  certain  namber  d 
handkerchiefs  hemmed  by  a  certain  date.  Yet  the  poor  creitoei 
circumBtances  are  not  conducive  to  energy  and  conceniratioii ;  ml 
her  pleasure  in  life,  indeed  her  solace  in  trouble,  consists  fioleljj 
dawdling  and  jabbering.  Yet  I  am  doing  my  daty  in  telling 
she  is  a  very  reprehensible  young  woman.  Similarly,  we  all 
ruthlessly  upon  the  working  man  who  marries  too  early  in  Ij 
inveigh  against  his  lack  of  self-restraint  and  his  grosaness  j 
may  in  reality  be  following  the  one  call  of  somethiog  human 
noble^ — afiectioD,  desire  to  protect  and  receive  sympathy.  Now. 
woman  with  the  dying  husband  and  the  three  little  children  vi 
lady,  if  the  young  man  wantmg  to  marry  his  sweetheart 
independent  fortune,  we  should  admit   that   their   conduct  i 

human  and  proper Oh  no  !  I  don*t  say  we  ought  to 

them  in  giving  way  to  such  human  tendencies,  since  in  their  ca»' 
result  would  be  only  disastroua  to  themselves.     I  merely  remark 
our  manner  of  jadgiug  those  worse  off  than  ourselves  is,  all 
perhaps  inevitable,  not   very  just,  or  merciful,    or  intelligent 
course,  this  is  all  due  to  the   economic    fact,    which    no 
sophisms  can  alter,  that  capital,   aud  the  abilities  required 
management  thereof,  are  less   plentiful    and  more  in   demand 
mere  labour,  and  that  labour  consequently  gets  the  lesser  shi 
the  wealth  it  helps  to  produce ;  but  it  is  a  mere  accident  that 
and  labour  should  stand  in  this  particular  relation   at  this 
moment  in  the  world's  history,   and  that   we  particular  indii 
should  happen  to  represent  capital  which  gets  the  large  star 
those  other  individuals  labour  which  gets  the  smaller  one.    Of 
we  give,  for  instance,  food  and  shelter  in  return  for  the  work 
servants ;  but  accident  has  so  placed  us  that  i^^  get  food  and  shi 
the    first  cuts  oil'  the  joint,  the  fresh   dishes,   the   better  roomi 
furniture,  withoiit  any  such  labour.      What  are   we  doing  for 
while  they  are  sweeping,  and  scoaring,  and  cooking  for  us  •  * 

"  Well,"  interrupted  Boris,  "  you  for  one,  Lady  Althea,  w«« 
log,  and  sewing,  and  cooking  all  for  yourself  when  I  saw  ?oa 
London.'' 

**  Most  of  us,'*  she  went  on,  drily,  *'  are  not  doing  mach— »t 
much   that  can  be   of  use  to  the  hewers   of  wood   and  drai 
water.      A  man  or  woman   of  independent  means,  who  deai#to 
crime  and  vice,  taking  life    merely   as  a    pastime,    is  a 
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ameless  creature;  if  the  pastime  be  of  an  intellectual  or  artistic 
pe,  he  or  she  is  even  an  object  of  admiration.  Oh  yes,  it  is  qnitc 
itural.  But  the  result  of  it  is  not  pretty.  It  isn  t  pretty  to 
aiBure  so  freely  in  others  what  we  admit  as  proper  in  ourselves, 
Brely  because  our  circumstances  allow  us  a  lot  of  luxiuries  of  conduct 

which  those  others  rnust  not  indulge-  To  them  it  must  seem  very 
ach  as  if  because  we  are  rich,  we  need  never  give  ;  and  because 
ay  are  poor,  they  shall  never  take.  It  would  be  more  seemly, 
n't  you  think,  if,  since  we  can't  justify  the  accident  tbat  has  given 

all  the  advantages,  we  should  at  least  justify  our  right  to  advise, 

reprimand,  to  say  *  Take  patience  *  or  *  It  must  be  borne  *  to  those 
mm  accident  has  given  only  disadvantages  ?  " 

■*  Bat  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  preaching  all  along !  '^ 
daimed  Donna  Maria.  "We  should  show  them  that  if  they  must 
^r  much,  we  also  will  carry  our  load ;  that  if  they  are  threatened 
ever  with  material  want,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  driven  to 
rky  to  read,  to  think,  and  experiment  and  select,  by  the  fear  of 
ral  bankruptcy ;  and  it  is  one  of  my  quarrels  with  all  you  Radicals 
I  Socialists,"  went  on  Donna  Maria  hotly,  unconscious  of  Lady 
liea*s  smile  of  tender  admiration  and  amusement,  *'  that  you 
vent  the  lower  classes  from  realising  the  natural  division  of 
EHir,  the  give  and  take  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands  and 
me  who  work  with  their  brains  and  hearts — or  at  least  who 
fht  to  ;  yon,  on  the  contrary,  teach  the  people  that  progress 
aid  move  on  much  c|nicker  if  we  were  to  harness  the  ox  and  yoke 
I  horse !  '* 

"  I  agree  in  everything  you  eay,"  answered  Lady  Althea,  riding 
Qg,  Boris  thought,  like  a  sort  of  equestrian  goddess  of  justice  ; 
aly,  it  happens  to  be  not  the  Socialists  and  Iliidicals,  but  our  own 

Conservative  society,  which  is  perpetually  yoking  the  horse  and 
'nessing  the  ox — or  at  least  disposiug  of  its  human  cattle  quite 
-spective  of  their  congenital  peculiarities.  A  man  who  would  make 
excellent  navvy  is  allowed  to  be  a  prince,  with  a  prince's  education 
i  responsibilities  ;  a  woman  who  would  make  a  perfect  princess 
s  charing,  and  can  scarcely  spell:  everywhere  we  see  men  and 
sien  excluded  from  the  places  to  which,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven, 
y  were  bom.  Has  it  never  struck  you  how  indifferent  we  are  to 
»^i^*s  hierarchies,  and  how  large  a  proportion  of  human  beings  are, 
to  truest  sense  of  the  word,  didassis  f  " 

■^es,  yes/'  answered  Donna  Maria,  more  anxious  to  develop  her 
plavourite  theory  than  to  do  justice  to  her  companion's  amend- 
its  thereof.     *'Gf  course  all  that  will  be  adjusted  in  the  long  run, 

the  upper  classes  will  represent  all  that  is  best  in  every  condition 
^o.  What  I  insist  upon  is,  that  the  upper  classes— that  is  to  say, 
people  who  have  more  leisure  and  comfort  and  refinement— are,  bo 
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to  &pe&k,  paying  for  tlieir  privileges  by  keeping  up  the  atandafd  of 
civil  isftt  ion/' 

"Oh,  ray  dear  cousin  !  is  it  possible  tbat  you,  a  woman  of  tli 
slioald  believe  sucli  a  thing  as  tliat  ?  *'  burst  out  Boris.    *'  "V\ 
you  never  asked  yourself  what  would  happen  if  some  day  tlie  people, 
getting   tired   of  such  assertions,  were  to  burst   in  upon  us,  as  V< 
vims  burst  in  upon  the  people  of  Pompeii  ?    What  objects  would 
discover  in  greatest  number  wherewith  to   keep  op  the  standi 
civilisation?    Cigars,  choice  wines,  dresses  lu  which  it  is  impossibll| 
do  any  single  useful  thing,  expensive  food,  and  soft  furniture  \ 
engaged  in  what  elevating  occupations  would  they  discover 
keepers-up  of  standards  ?  " 

"  You    are   not  really  answering,  Maria,"  broke  in  Lady 
*'  because  you  must  know  that  she  doesn*t  mean   that  sort  of 
when  she  talks  of  keeping  up  the  standard  of  civilisation." 

'*  I  suppose  Maria   doesn't,  bo  I  beg   her  forgiveness,'    at 
Boris  doggedly;  **  but  Maria  was  listening  as  well  as  I  when 
her  friends  propounded,  in  her  drawing-room,  the  theory  that 
all  right  to  have  strawberries  in  January,  because  it  contribot< 
raise  the  standard  of  refined  and  exquisite  living/' 

They  rode  on  a  long  while  in  paiafal  silence,  the  zigzags  of 
alone  forming  an  incident  in  the   endless   green    undulatiooB 
stretched  to  the  mountains  and  clouds.     Suddenly,  in  an  unfo 
hollow,  there  appeared  one  of  those  gaunt  building?,  towered 
fortified  villas,  you  know  not  which;  places  whose  walls  are 
up  with  damp  and  lichen,  mud  and  refuse  invading  them  on  all 
and   which   yet,   with  their  big    buttressed  windows    and 
chapels,  their  lamentable  attempt  at  laxury,  tell  of  soine  d< 
beyond  the  housing  of  horses,  chickens,  and  fever-stricken 
and  make  one  marvel,  every  now  and  again,  in  one's  wanderinga 
Eome,  When  and  why  ?      What  manner  of  creature  could  it  be 
once  upon  a  time  tried  to  trespass  on  the  solitude  and  malaria  of  I 
great,  bleak,  green  plain  ? 

"  Let  us  go  towards  Rome/'  said  Donna  Maria,  turning  her 
head,  after  gazing  long  and  wistfully  at  the   dreary  building, 
seemed  to  bring  to  a  focua,  with  its  grim   and  dreary  sensel 
all   the  grim  and    dreary    problems    which    were   overpowering 
cheerful  helpfulness  of  nature.     *'  Oh,  why  is  the  world  like  tlik,| 
what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

*'  My  dear  cousin,"  said  Boris,  after  they  had  ridden  some 
silence — ^with  only  the  horizon  altered,  the  clouds  and  mountain 
changed    for    the  low  hills  of  the  Tiber  valley   and   the  coj 
St.  Peter's  under  the  slowly  sinking  sun — *'  do  not  think  me 
if  I  tell  you  that  when  you  have  been  made  thoroughly  miserabl* 
such  thooghts,  you  will  have,  like  me,  to  give   up  thinking 
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roe  as  I  am  beginniag  to  become,  for  I  have  still  but  partially 
3vered  my  self-possession,  aa  I  am  afraid  I  proved  by  some  very 
lent  and  rude  speeches  at  the  beginning  of  our  ride.  It  is  difficult 
become  stoical  even  to  the  sufferings  of  other  people,  but  one  has 
become  so.  Just  before  I  met  you  at  the  city  gates  I  had  come 
:oBs  a  stone 'breaker  working  along  the  roadside,  and  evidently  very 
•  gone  in  consumption  ;  bis  wife  was  in  the  hospital ;  of  his  five 
Udren,  two  were  ill  ;  he  was  gaining  a  franc  and  a  half  a  day,  and 
lid  not  afford  to  stop  work  on  bad  days.  It  isn't  a  particularly 
i  case.  A  franc  and  a  half  a  day  ;  why,  it  ia  very  high  pay  for  this 
mtry ;  there  are  places  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  where  a  whole 
f*B  hard  digging  and  trenching,  including  a  long  walk  there  and 
k^  owing  to  the  desolation  of  those  parts,  ia  paid  only  forty 
ptties.  .  .  .  ,  Still,  we  never  feel  much  nnlesa  we  see,  and  the 
f-mender,  with  his  sixteen  pence,  aflfccted  me  no  more  than  the 
^poUtan  peasant  with  his  fourpence.  But  it  is  absurd  to  let 
self  be  made  wretched  by  such  cases.  Progress,  auppoaing  there 
mch  a  thing,  mast  be  incalculably  slow.  Hitherto,  in  a  great 
ly  things,  there  has  been  next  to  none.  We  don't  make  onrselvea 
arable,  after  all,  about  the  millions  of  creatures  who  died  like 
ito  while  building  the  pyramids,  nor  about  the  millions  of  slaves 
and  starved  throughout  antiquity ;  of  serfs  starved  and  beaten 

(boat  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  myriads  of  wretches  trampled  and 

jd  before  history  ever  was." 

es,  but   all    that    is    in    the    past,"  exclaimed    Donna    Maria 

lously,  *'  it  is  gone,  done  with.     But  that  such  misery  should 
5re  while  we  live,  our  pulsations  of  pleasure  keeping  time  with 

folk's  pulsations  of  pain,  thisfeems  outrageous  to  our  feelings  ; 

of  all,  that  misery  should  survive,  and  survive  God  knows  how 
We  cannot,  must  not,  bear  that !  " 

lat  ia  what  I  once  thought " — and  Boris's  tone  was  cnriously  sad 
I  coldness — **  but  that  ia  mere  selfish  sentimentality  in  ourselves. 

forsooth,  should  misery  be  more  unbearable  because  it  happens 

Ecide  with  our  valuable  stay  on  earth  ?     That  evil  in  the  past 
Ite  as  terrible,  quite  as  outrageous,  as  any  in  the  present;  and 
over  so  far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  why,  bo  will  this  be, 
to  the  saving  grace  of   death.      Outrageous  to  our  feelings  ! 
lat  right  have  we  to  such  feelings  ?     What  right  have  we  to 
;ked  at  the  inevitable  ?     Look  at  the  faces  we  meet  in  the 
-ask  yourself  what  are  the  thoughts^  emotions,  and  habits  of 
:  owners,  and  wonder,  if  yon  can,  that  there  is  so  much  misery 
ith  in  the  world  ;  nay,  wonder,  rather,  that  there  is  so   little. 
lese  people  in  the  street  are  out  friends,  brothers,  sisters,  hns- 
wives,  and  children — they  are  onrselves  !     No;  it  bores  me 
told  that  the   upper  classes   are  enjoying  themselves  out  of 
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obligiogness  to  tke  lower,  and  that  everything  is  for  the  best 
at  the  same  time  I  lose  all  patience  when  I  see  people  trying  to 
relieve  their  uncomfortable  feeling  at  the  thooght  of  misery,  jurt  » 
they  would  relieve  any  other  uncomfortable  feeling,  merely  becac 
happens  to  be  uncomfortable  and  in  them '' 

^"  Ab  !  *'  cried  Uonna  Maria  in  one  of  those  fita  of  self-acci 
which  wore  one  of  the  lovable  varieties  in  her  lovable  and 
natnre,  **  1  know  something  about  that  sort  of  thing!     In  my 
small    experience  I  see   two  cases  which   look   rather   like  crinw 
miserable  children  born  of   fathers  in  the  last  sta£^e  of  consumi 
and  who  distinctly  owe  their  existence  to  the  fostering  care  of 
aqd  my  friendg^ — and  we  all  know  nowadays  that  physical  degei 
may  ramify  into  every  sort  of  moral  imbecility  and  pervei 
And  yet  I  cannot   help  thinking  that   whatever    mischief  it 
occasionally  lead  to,   there  is  safety  and  uj^ef ulne^s  in  the 
which  makes  us  miserable  at  others'  sufferings  j  it  is  an  instii 
moral  self-preservation  for  ourselves  and  others." 

Lady  Althea  nodded. 

"  I  think/'  she  said,  **  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  that  we 
not  be  able  to  enjoy  ourselves  thorooghly  in  the   presence  of 
people's  sufferings  ;  a  great  amount  of  the  world's  sutfering  is  ds 
the  vast  majority  of  us  being  able,  on  the  contrary,  or  having 
to  enjoy  themselves  quite  equally  whether  others  suffered  or  net 
is  one  thing  to  guard  against  rash  action  springing  from  sach  ft^Ii 
and  another  to  guard,  as  your  cousin  pretends  one  had  better 
(only  he   doesn't   really  think   so),  against  the   feeHogs  thei 
the   harm  is   in   the  rashness,  and  rashness   is   harmful  in 
different  matters — don't  you  think  ?  Doing  good — or,  rather,  d<>v 
right  thiiig  (I  don't  see  why  the  expression  should  always  be  aj 
to   doing  what   is  really  doing   the  wrong   thing) — doing  the 
thing,  then,  not  in  the  worldly  sense,  should  not  be  the  mere  relie 
of  a  want  in  ourselves — -which,  of  coarse,  may  be  selBshly  reJiereill 
any  other ;   it  oaght  to  become  the  fulfilling  of  one  of  the  prii 
functions  of  life,  with  only  that  amount  of  satisfaction  to  om 
which  attaches,   negatively  almost,   to   the   fulfilment  of  any 
function.      We  ought  to  want  to  save  other  people  from  pein, 
want  to  save  ourselves,  and  therefore  try  not  to  bungle  them 
worse  pain,  as  we  should  try  not  to  bungle  ourselves  into  it. 
ought  to  cultivate  our  aversion  to   other  folk's  pain  (not  negl 
our  own»  by  any  means)  ;   bnt,  at  the  same  time;  to  train  oarseh 
BM  and  feel  in  the  future  and  the  distant,  minding  aa  nocb 
happens  there  as  what  happens   nearer  ourselves  and  tb<? 
and  sacrifice  meanwhile  the  acutely  felt  present  to  a  foture 
we  can  foretell  although  we  may  not  as  yet  acutely  prcei^ 
must  train  ourselves  to  disliking  injustice  and  suffering irrti 
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•e  and  when,  and  to  dislike  it  worst  only  where  it  really  exists 
rgest  amount  or  acatest  degree,  closing  our  ears  and  eyes  to  the 
310 as  appearance,  the  mere  hallucination  of  our  egoism,  that 
l&  are  worse  because  they  happen  to  be  under  our  eyes :  they  are 
any  more  than  objects  are  bigger  because  they  are  near.  Or 
sr,  I  should  have  said,  let  us  use  the  present,  the  near  at  hand, 
am  from  it  what  must  be  the  future  and  distant,  getting'  to 
V  the  larger  by  our  knowledge  of  the  smaller,  instead  of  Jetting 
smaller  make  us  forgetful  of  the  larger.  Our  business,  as  rational 
^,  is  to  try  and  understand — is  it  not  ?  and  to  try  not  to  act,  if 
ible,  without  understanding  at  least  this  much,  that  in  the 
cular  case  any  action  may  be  preferable  to  none.  The  case  to 
h  Maria  alludes,  and  in  which  her  good  sense  was  really  over- 
m  by  the  sentimentality  of  her  friends,  was  an  instance  of 
}  may  result  from  trying  to  cut  short  an  individual  evil  without 
dating  what  new  evils  may  result  from  the  operation. 
Of  course  I've  been  repeating  a  lot  of  truisms/'  said  Lady  Althea, 
Qg  her  horse  gradually  to  a  trot,  '*  but  one  is  apt  to  forget  even 
ims  in  the  course  of  an  argument,  and  after  your  cousin's  plea  in 
ir  of  hard-heartedness  I  thought  it  useful  to  point  out  the 
ssity  also  of  the  reverse,  more  particularly  as  I  am  rather  a  hard<* 
bed  woman  myself." 

bey  hurried  along  the  grassy  slopes  till,  suddenly,  they  met  the 
L  road  which  runs  north  from  Rome,  and  a  great  brown  bend  of 
Diber,  the  poplars  along  its  banks  just  barely  tipped  with  delicate 
wish  new  leaves,  the  willows  in  its  swirl  covered  with  soft  cat- 
It  had  rained  here,  and  everything  had  that  warm,  blonde 
ity  which  lends  the  Roman  landscape  a  spring-like  air  almost  in 
er.  The  grass  here  by  the  riverside  was  lush-green  already, 
full  of  long-stemmed  daisies  and  star  anemones,  but  frosted  over 
;  delicate  grey  witherefl  thistles.  Some  wild  olive  trees  formed  a 
:-green  tuft  upon  the  slope,  and  beneath  it  lay  a  big  sheep-dog, 
e  a  man,  with  goatskin  leggings  like  a  satyr,  sat  milking  a  sheep; 
ound  about  the  little  new-bom  lambs  were  bleating  and  sucking, 
r-white  in  their  newness  upon  that  greenness  of  new  grass, 
below,  with  the  wide  bend  of  river,  its  eddies  faintly  reddened 
he  afternoon  sun,  stretched  the  green,  yellow,  and  brown  boggy 
J,  its  faint  undulations  marked  with  hay-ricks  and  long  snaking 

The  fact  is,"  continued  Lady  Althea,  rather  to  herself  than  to 
companions,  "  that  we  are  utterly  unreasonable.  We  wish,  we 
itive  people,  to  see  all  round  us  a  certain  amount  of  comfort 
is  to  say,  to  enjoy  in  ourselves  a  degree  of  moral  peacefulness, 
Fhich  the'moral  expenditure  of  the  world — what  we  are  willing  to 
in  thought,  in  abstinence  and  effort — is  utterly  insufficient.     As 
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with  material  wealth,  so  with  spiritaal,  we  do  nothing  bat  waste;  yet 
we  expect  to  have  the  means  of  sending  every  beggar  from  our  door 
metamorphosed  into  a  prosperous  citizen.  We  are  trying,  witi  cnr 
toy  pails,  to  empty  out  a  sea  of  ignorance  and  selfishness.'' 

"  I  don't  understand  in  the  least  what  you  are  alluding  to,"  answered 
Donna  Maria,  briskly. 

*'  And  yet  we  have  talked  it  all  over  very  often  with  Baldwin,' 
replied  Lady  Althea  sadly  ;  "  and  you  must  have  met  it  often  enongb 
in  books — you  who  have  always  read  such  a  lot." 

"  Baldwin  always  irritates  me  with  his  cocksnreness ;  howera^ 
I'll  try  and  be  less  irritated  next  time,"  rejoined  Donna  Maria. 

Boris  laughed  his  bitter,  miserable  laugh. 

"That  is  it!  Let  us  read  all  about  it  in  books;  better  still, it 
reviews,  which  are  less  boring.  Let  us  talk  it  over  with  Baldwin,  witk 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry — I  beg  your  pardon,  with  the  eminent  econom* 
A.,  the  celebrated  philanthropist  B.^  and  the  great  idealist  philosopher 
C. — during  an  interval  at  dinner,  or  while  we  are  waiting  for  til 
carriage  on  coming  out  from  the  ball,  or  in  one  of  those  channi< 
chats  before  the  lamp  is  brought  in — it,  I  presume,  being  the  «9 
of  diminishing  inequality  and  increasing  human  welfare  withoot 
loss  to  the  great  civilisation  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  oar 
and  carriages  and  bibelots  also  apart.  Meanwhile, the  Huns  andVi 
are  also  thinking  how  they  may  diminish  inequality  and  i 
human  welfare.  But,  being  hampered  by  no  houses,  carriages,  hi 
philosophy,  philanthropy,  or  economics,  they  will  manage  the  h 
in  a  less  cautious  manner.  And  there  will  not  remain  mock 
our  civilisation,  of  our  economists,  philanthropists,  and  phil 
nay,  perhaps  not  much  of  Hun  and  Vandaldom,  to  record  what 
Huns'  and  Vandals'  method  was.  And  now,  good  evening;  I 
your  brougham  and  the  groom  waiting  for  your  horses.  I 
my  best  way  home  is  by  the  next  city  gate." 

A  few  gas-lamps  made  twilight  apparent  in   the  wretched  mi 
suburb  of  jerry-built  houses,  from  whose  windows  floated  n 
rags.      Some  carters  were  yelling  over  their  horses,  and  from 
Rome  there  came  a  melancholy  jangle  of  bells. 

Verxox  Lff 
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A  REJOINDER  FROM  ROMK 


THEN  there  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  this  Review  the 
now  celebrated  article,  which  profeesed  to  weigh  with  impar- 
y,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English-BpeakiDg  pnblic,  the  policy  of 
XIII.,  I  lost  no  time  in  publishing,  in  the  Civiltd  Cattolica,  a 
asm  of  it,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  in 
in,*  French,  English,  German,  and  Spanish.  After  calling  atten- 
to  the  false  and  misleading  jadgments  passed  by  the  anonymous 
T  upon  the  policy  of  Leo  XIII.,  I  examined  all  his  so-called 
,  and  taking  one  by  one  all  the  evidences  which  he  gave  and  all 
iocuments  which  he  quoted,  proved,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  that 
ontentions  as  to  the  final  aim  and  immediate  results  of  the  policy 
ir  Holy  Father  were  as  fallacious  in  their  principles  as  they  were 
Qvincing  in  their  proofs. 

am  not  aware  of  ever  having  intentionally  in  the  course  of  my 
lism  said  anything  to  hurt  the  susceptibilities  of  the  censor  of 
XIII.,  and  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  done  so.  And  if,  seeing 
renerable  and  beloved  superior"  shamefully  misrepresented  and 
icly  insulted  by  one  who  professes  to  be  his  dutiful  son,  **  my 
ch  was  not  always  with  grace,"  I  find  sufiicient  consolation  in  the 
ight  that  on  those  few  occasions  my  speech,  like  that  of  St.  Paul 
he  sinful  Corinthians  and  of  Christ  our  Lord  to  the  Pharisees,  was 
uttered  in  order  simply  to  make  my  adversary  sorrowful,  but  to 
:e  him  sorrowful  to  repentsmce  (2  Cor.  vii.  9). 
Je  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not^ wonder  at  the  fact,  made  clear  by  his 
st  article  on  **  The  Pope  and  the  Bible,"  t  Ihat  my  criticism  was 

I'LaPolitica  di  Leone  XIII.  e  la  Co^TEMPORABY  Riviiw."    Esame  Critico  di 
.  Brandi,  S.J.     Roma :  Tipografia  Bcfani.     18S3.     All  the  following  references 
o  the  pages  of  this  jam phlet. 
I'he  CoNTEMPORAHY  Review  for'Apri',  pp.  -^57-179. 
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not  very  agreeable  to  him,  and  is  held,  like  Lis  former  productiOT. 
''answerable  for  much  wrath,  bitterness,  and,  I  fear^  lets  s?m 
Bin.'*  But  I  do  wonder  that  he  should  have  attempted  to  refute  it, 
even  when,  as  he  with  peculiar  grace  t-ells  his  readers  (p.  46 i), ''d* 
quieting  doubt  a  flitted  across  his  mind  whether  *  m j  criticism '  vu 
indeed  the  work  of  a  serious  apologist,  and  not  a  marked  attack 
levelled  by  a  cynical  sfttirisl*  a^rainst  his  Holiness  the  Pope."  Still 
more  do  I  wonder  when  I  see  that  to  refute  it  tffcctnalbj  he  founJit 
necessary  to  fill  fourteen  of  the  twenty-four  pages  of  his  article  »ii 
a  second-hand  German  dissertation  on  the  value  and  necessity 
Biblical  Criticism,  a  subject,  I  submit,  totally  foreign  to  **  tLe 
of  the  Pope,*'  and  consequently  to  the  only  point  at  issue. 

However,  as  the  author  has  thought  fit  to  attempt  a  reply,  1 
consider  it  my  duty  to  make,  by  way  of  a  rejoinder,  some  lemirksj 
the  few  pages  of  his  paper  which  refer  to  my  criticism.     As  to 
remainder^  I  shall  not  say  one  word — first,  because  Biblical  Cril 
has   nothing   to   do   with    the   present    controversy;    and, 
because  I  have  no  desire  of  affording  the   author  an  opportniiity( 
treating  the  readers  of  the  Cuntemporaky,  by  way  of  a  reply  to 
censures  upon  his  numerous  critico-bibUcal  errors,  to  another 
tion  akin  to  those  which  he  has   already  achieved,  as  interesting 
pertinent  to  the  point  in  question  as  would  be  a  dissertation  upoa 
transcendental  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Utopia,  or  an  ©li 
sketch  of  the  medifcval  customs  of  the  descendants  of  Coin  is 
regions  of  the  moon. 

n. 

The  author's  whole  reply  to  my  pamphlet  may  bo  reduced  to' 
simple  formula  :    i^html  sfvipd^  aa'ipsi.      He  declares,  in  fact,  tbat 
withstanding  my  criticism,  '*  each  and  every  one  of  his  contentions  n" 
to  the  final    aim   and  immediate  i-esults  of  the  policy  of  oor 
Father  remains  absolutely  unweakened  and  untouched."t 

It  is,  moreover,  only  fair  to  note  that  the  author,  having  re«i  i 
pamphlet  and  those  of  others,  feels  himself  in  duty  bound  towardsl 
readers  "frankly  to  acknowledge  and  sincerely  to  deplore  the 
stance  that  when  dealing  with  the  political  events  of  many  years 
many  countries,  the  records  of  which  were  not  at  hand  at  the  tim*  • 
writing,  tcdain  hmccuracua  unavoidably  crept  into  his  article*"} 

Although,  as  we  presume,  our  author  has  examined  the  docQ»« 
which  at  the  time  of  writing  were  not  in  his  possession,  he 
less  takes  veiy  good  care  not  to  corrects— nay,  not  oven  to 
those  inaccuracies  or  slips.     Had  he  done  so,  his  readers  wooIjI 
have  recognised  that  the  so-called  i7mccuracks  were  indeed  enor 
historical  blunders,  which  did  not  concern  a  mere  date,  a  aimpl^ 
•  The  italics  in  the  qtiotations  arc  min^  t  P.  457-  t  ^^ 
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sr  accidental  circnmstance,  but  the  very  substance  itself, 
ice  of  the  facts  and  documents  quoted  by  him  as  proofs  of 
^ions  brought  against  the  Pope ;  in  other  words,  his  readers 
8  seen  the  evident  contradiction  into  which  the  author  falls 
Tankly  owns  to  those  errors,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  the  whole  work  founded  upon  them  ''  remains  absolutely 
d  and  untouched." 

er  confirmation,  then,  of  my  defence  of  the  public  policy 
y  Father  towards  the  different  nations,  and  in  order  to 
ithor  an  opportunity  of  making  a  full  and  sincere  retracta- 
ky  be  allowed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
L^RY  to  the  main  points  contained  in  my  pamphlet,  and  to 
:s  made  on  them  by  the  author  in  his  reply,  illustrating  at 
time  the  truth  of  my  former  criticism  with  new  facts  and 
)f  documents  as  yet  unpublished. 

in, 

Drt  of  the  thesis  that  by  his  policy  Leo  XIII.  sacrifices  the 
lOur,  and  welfare  of  Church  and  country  to  the  vulgar 
f  ambition,  the  author  quoted  in  his  article  (p.  462)  the 
'  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  See  towards  Germany  in  the 
the  Septennate  which  was  agitated  in  the  Beichstag  at 
mg  of  the  year  1887^  and  met  with  the  opposition  of  the 
rty. 

ig  to  the  author,  the  Holy  See,  from  a  political  motive, 
3  first  place  a  counsel  to  the  members  of  the  Centre  which 
\  courteous  form  for  a  Papal  command,"  to  vote  for  the 
,  and  afterwards  a  peremptory  command,  conveyed  to  them 
)us  letter  from  Eome,"  which  summarily  disposed  of  the 
as  brought  forward  by  the  members  of  the  Catholic  party, 
med  that  the  Pope  being  admittedly  the  supreme  judge  of 
s  of  morals,  and  politics  being  at  bottom  morals  applied  to 
life  of  nations,  he  is  therefore  the  supreme  judg^  of  the 
wrongs  of  politics." 

s,''  continues  the  author,  '*  Herr  Windthorst  made  what  he 
vorse  tJian  ttseless  sacrifice^  admitted  the  principle  of  Papal 
)  in  politics,  and  allowed  the  Septennate  Bill  to  pass." 
[accuracies  of  this  proof  are  such  as  to  totally  destroy  it. 
}t  of  all,  not  only  inexact  but  false  that  the  letters  written 
1  Jacobini  contained  an  order,  either  courteous  or  otherwises 
I  the  two  letters  in  question  in  their  original  manuscript- 
ave  found  nothing  in  them  beyond  the  expression :  **  That 
i^ather  wished  it  to  be  given  as  a  counsel  to  the  Catholic 
le  Centre  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposed  Bill  far  th4 
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welfare  of  the  Churchy  for  the  relujwvs  liberty  of  ffuir  countty^  and  jl 
the  peace  of  Europe." 

These  are  the  very  words  used  by  the  Card  Id  al  Secretary  of  Stite 
It  is  coDseqaently  clearly  evident  that  the  author  s  assertion  tluit  the 
Pope,  for  ((  2^ofitval  ynothr^  morally  forced  the  Catholic  party  toi«1 
against  its  own  conviction,  is  not  an  itmcturacy^  bat  sheer  calamur 

As  I  fully  deraonstrated  in  pages  0-13  of  toy  criticism,  ih 
object  of  Leo  XIIT.  has  ever  been  constantly  to  strive  to  reptirlte 
damages  done  to  the  Church  by  revolutionary  impiety,  and  »t  IM 
same  time  to  make  known  to  all  men  the  great  comfort  of  the  dinm 
virtue  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  in  such  extreme  need. 

This  and  no  other  was  the  sole  motive  of  the  Pontiff  in  regw\i  to 
the  case  under  discussion.  He  advised  the  members  of  the  Cathclr 
party  to  vote  in  favour  of  tlie  Septenuate,  because  he  had  good 
grounds  for  hoping  that  upon  this  concession  on  the  part  of  Gcraa 
Catholics  the  religious  welfare  of  their  Fatherland  largely  depen<J<i 
To  this  effect  be  bad  received  a  formal  assurance  from  the  Cbaocdte 
of  the  Empire. 

In  order  therefore  that  no  further  doubt  may  be  felt  conoei 
this  highly  important  fact,  I  publish  here  for  the  first  time  the 
text  of  Bismarck's  famous  telegram,  sent  on  the  2nd  of  Janaiiy 
to  the  Jliniater  of  Prussia  at  Eorae,  and  by  that  gentleman 
cated  to  the  Vatican.  Faithfully  translated,  it  reads  afl  U 
''  The  revision  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Legislation  in  the  next  Landl 
absolutelv  certain.  This  has  been  our  intention  from  the 
and  corresponds  with  the  declarations  which  we  have  made 

Concerning  this  Eubject,  I  wish  to  call  again  special  attention 
highly  significant    ciicumstance^namely,   that    the  letter  in 
Cardinal  Jacobini  manifested  the  Holy  Father's  desire  to  theX 
of  Bavaria  bore   the  date  of  January  3rd,  1887,  that  is  to  say, 
day  followmg  the  receipt  of  tlie  above-named  telegram,  whidii 
saw,  bears  that  of  Jaouary  2Dd  of  the  same  year.     This  fa^'t 
for  itself,  and  calls  for  no  farther  comment. 

I   also   accused   the  author  in   my  criticism  (page  S9)  of 
quoted  in  support  of   his  thesis  a  spurioos   document — "  the 
letter/*  which,  according  to  him,  put  an  end  to  the  disohdiecceof 
Catholic  party  and  obliged  Windthorst  to  submit.      This  letter 
never  existed.     This  I  stated  in   my  criticism,  and  repeat  agaii 
the  best  of  aathorities.      The    author  in   his   reply  keeps  the 
profound  silence  concerning  this  damaging   charge.     AIm»  w 
looked  everywhere  for  **  the  famous  letter,"  but  in  vain  ! 

Now,  if  even  the  forging  of  a  document  for  the  purpose  of 
a  falsehood  is  called  by  the  author  in  his  confession  an  1^^^^*'*'^ 
must  confess  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  that  word 
can  I,  in  the  feebleness  of  my  intellect,  understand  how  a 
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h  of  which  depends,  at  least  in  part^  upon  that  spnrioas 
may  in  spite  of  that  "  remain  absolutely  anweakened  and 


IV. 

lot  the  only  inaccuracy  of  this  kind  with  which  I  reproached 
Df  Leo  XIII.  Here  is  another  example.  Speaking  of  the 
the  Holy  See  towards  Anstro-Hungary,  **  the  Eldorado 
lism,"  the  author  (pp.  471,  472)  accused  the  Pope  of 
at  Catholic  Power  with  "  petty  affronts "  and  with  "  an 
attitude  which  is  uncharitable  and  yezations/'  and  that 
shat  the  Pope's  condemnation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  might 
phasised.'' 

icipal  proof  of  this  accusation  was  the  following,  which  I 
author's  own  words  :  "  But  none  of  the  devices  of  this 
iplomacy  is  calculated  to  give  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the 
)f  that  tact  which  is  such  a  universal  characteristic  of  the 
pe  of  Italian  diplomatists  than  the  action  taken  by  the 
sers  on  the  death  of  Monsignore  Agostini,.the  Patriarch  of 

)e  noticed  that  this  fact  is  cited  by  the  author  as  typical 
■ting  better  than  any  other  **  the  doubtful  diplomacy  of  the 

tct  of  this  action  would  seem  to  have  been  to  induce  Austria 
he  sensibilities  of  the  Italian  Government  and  embroil  the 
ies  in  a  dispute.  '*  This,  in  fact,"  says  the  author  (p.  472), 
mly  object  that  could  possibly  be  attained  had  the  Austrian 
it  made  a  formal  declaration — as  it  was  requested  to  do — ^to 
that  the  Emperor's  right  to  present  a  candidate  for  the 
See  was  an  exceptional  and  purely  personal  privilege." 
I  had  obtained  my  information  upon  this  point  from  a  most 
irce,  I  was  in  a  position-^  give  a  full  and  solemn  denial  to 
oaa  assertions  of  the  author.  The  fact  is  that  no  such 
[uest  was  ever  made  by  the  Vatican  to  the  Austrian 
t. 

ae  must  be  said  concerning  the  "  injudicious  attempts," 
kssures  us  (p.  471)  were  made  by  the  Holy  See,  "to  get 
nt  Revertera."  They,  like  "  the  famous  letter  "  and  **  the 
lever  had  any  existence  outside  the  fertile  brain  of  the 
1  author,  and  that  perhaps  of  some  of  his  "  eminent  col- 
der to  the  author's  assertion  that  "  Austria  is  so  uncom- 
f  Catholic  that  Freemasonry  of  every  rite  is  rigorously  for- 
3re,"  I  remarked,  not  "jeeringly,"  as  he  thinks,  but 
^hat  notwithstanding  the  legal  prohibition  the  Freemasons 
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of  every  rite  possessed  numeroaa  lodges  in  Vienna  and  in  BadA-Prt 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  united  monarchies.  Thereupon,  the  aothor 
in  his  answer  (p.  463)  writes  :  *^  Respect  for  the  priestly  office  <rf  wf 
opponent  forbids  me  to  characterise  that  statement  by  any  hinfcr 
name  than  that  of  the  truth  in  masquerade ;  but  I  do  pnblidy  ail 
upon  him  to  retract  it,  or  els©  to  prove  it  by  naming  any  imf  oimM 
nnmcroits  lodges  of  ajtf/  rite  in  ani/  one  portion  of  Anstri*  p^^M 
whother  in  Vienna,  Galicia,  Bukovina,  Dalmatia,  &c.'*  ^M 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  author's  request;  i^ 
to  give  him  another  proof  of  my  generosity,  shall  name  not  niewly 
itjw  lodge  existing  in  a7iy  one  portion  of  Anstrla  proper,  hot  foar 
which  have  existed  in  Vienna,  the  very  capital  of  the  Eldorado  of  | 
Catholicism,  ever  since  1875.  They  are  known  to  **the  initiaUdj 
under  the  names  of  Zukwnft^  Socrates^  Humanitas,  and  Limng.  ^H 
to  the  profane  world,  to  which  I  hope  my  opponent  belongs^  tiie^^H 
only  "benevolent  societies"  (Wohlthiitige  Vereine).  These  four  ^B 
not  the  only  Masonic  conventicles  (Kriinzchen)  or  lodges  existing^^ 
Austria  proper.  There  are  others,  and,  should  the  author  >^H 
publicly  call  upon  me  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  statement,  I  ^| 
ready  to  publish  them,  and  explain  also  *'the  working'' of ^H 
Austrian  Masons  to  evade  the  effects  of  the  aforesaid  law.  ^H 

Now,  even  supposing  that  the  public  denial  of  a  fact  gwffi^H 
known  both  in  and  out  of  Austria,  together  with  all  the  hiiton^H 
blunders  which  I  have  already  exposed,  could  escape  being  5tigtD»*»|^H 
as  **  the  truth  in  masquerade,"  and  be  qualified  as  mere  tnacruTOf^^M 
still  no  impartial  reader  would  ever  grant  that  they  "  uDavoidaUj^H 
crept  into  his  article,  unless  the  author  wants  ns  to  suppose  that^H 
was  his  imamidahh  bnainesa  to  outrage  the  Holy  Father,  even  tli(ni|^| 
he  had  not  at  hand  at  the  time  of  writing  the  necessary  records  wM^M 
with  not  only  to  colour  but  to  substantiate  his  vile  lOCuaiW^B 
against  the  Holy  See,  ^| 

I 

This  excuse,  however,  could  not  be  made  when  treating  rf  ^^H 
the  truth  of  which  the  author  pretends  to  demonstrate  from  '^H 
known,  recent,  and  easily  procurable  documents.  Because  ^""^B 
treating  of  such  documents  as,  for  instance,  the  Encyclit*^ « J^ 
Leo  XIII.  on  the  French  question,  we  must  needs  suppose  tBil**^H 
writer  had  then  before  his  eyes  and  in  his  hands  at  least  ""^H 
documents  from  which  he  quotes.  ._^| 

How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  call  tnaccvraei/  the  fact  of  »ttnbi*^M 
to  the  Pope  propositions  which  he  expressly  condemns^  an«i  ofi^il^M 
that  are  entirely  opposed  to  those  upon  which  the  Holy  T^^^^'  '^H 
the  very  document  quoted  by  the  author,  repeatedly  insists?       .l^| 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  clear  evidence  of  this  singular  fact  i^m^^B 
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sposed  in  pp.  41-45  of  my  pamphlet.  It  will  saffice  here 
for  example,  that  whilst  in  his  EQcyclical  Leo  XIII.  bids 
aber  the  important  distinction  there  is  between  the  constituted 
md  legislation^  and  expressly  forbids  French  Catholics  to 
le  Republic  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  sense  that  that  accepta- 
lid  also  eatail  the  daty  of  accepting  its  anti-religions  laws, 
itichristian  and  Masonic  sentiments  by  which  it  is  inspired  ; 
jeo  Xltr.  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  energetic  and 
bion  on  the  part  of  French  Catholics  in  order  to  preserve 
gion  to  their  country ;  whilst  Leo  XIIL  condemns  the  godless 
onic  Republic  which  as  such  strives  utterly  to  destroy  in 
he  religious^  domestic,  and  social  order  there  established  by 
lity ;  the  author  on  his  part  has  "  the  ethical  hardihood  **  to 
he  Pontiff,  first,  of  having  obliged  French  Catholics  "to 
nd  profess  the  Republican  principles  which  they  abhor " ;  * 
,  of  treating  them  like  political  Mamelukes  by  forcing  them  to 
inactive,  and  "folding  their  arms  look  on  with  bleeding 
hile  the  most  sacred  and  holy  influences  of  religion  are  being 
nto  a  political  machinery  to  support  that  Grovemment  '* ;  f 
Df  "  petting  and  caressing  the  godless  Grovemment  of  France, 
ery  act  breathes  diabolical  hatred  against  our  holy  religion," 
systematically  pressing  into  its  service  the  holiest  instincts 
by  Catholicism  that  it  may  continue  to  flourish  and  insult 
ion"!'t 

is  not  all :  the  author  accused  Leo  XIII.  also  "  of  having 
a  France  a  principle  which  he  perseveringly  labours  to  uphold 
-the  principle  of  divine  right. "§  Now  in  the  very  document 
)y  him,  Leo.  XIII.  expressly  teaches  that,  '*  under  any  and 
pothesis,  when  considered  as  such,  civU  power  comes  from  Gody 
ays  from    God,  since   there   is    no   power    except  from    the 

s  in  vain  that  I  sought  in  the  author's  defence  for  an 
ion  of  such  a  monstrous  inaccuracy,  "  The  blunt  out- 
!atholic,"  as  he  styles  himself  (p.  463),  does  not  no  much  as 
France  in  his  reply.  And,^  indeed,  how  could  he  do  it, 
ig  as  he  does  **  that  each  and  every  one  of  his  contentions" 
hat  which  regards  the  policy  of  Leo.  XIII.  towards  France — 
absolutely  un weakened  and  untouched  "? 
3  blind,  if  not  deliberate,  trampling  under  foot  of  authoritative 
ts  to  be  considered  worthy  of  a  scholar  and  of  a  fair-minded 
rsialist,  "  who  scorns  to  use  the  poisoned  daggers  of  dis- 
18  controversy  "  ? 

P.  463.  t  P.  iU.  X  P.  477.  §  p.  465. 


bis  emioeiit  colleagues  '^  are  moving  heaven  and 

to  induce  the  Government  to  rescind  the  unjust 
Jesuits  to  reside  in  that  empire."     What  ingratita 

The  followiDg  words  especially  seem  to  havedisp 
conduct  of  the  anonymous  writer*  in  this  as 
deserving  of  the  profoundest  contempt  of  ever 
Catholic  or  Protestant*" 

His  d  is  pleas  are  must  have  been  all  the  more  gie 
fact  that  in  the  case  mentioned  no  possible  defence 
him  to  save  his  honour.  The  specified  case  con 
inaccuracy  which  under  no  circumstances  couli 
unavoidable.  To  avoid  it,  it  would  have  sufficed 
read  the  document  which  he  quoted »  and  which 
right  to  suppose  he  had  at  hand  and  had  carefull 
venturing  to  make  use  of  it  in  his  censures  upa 
wisdom  of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

To  show  the  intolerance  of  Leo  XIIL  in  opposil 
law  regarding  the  baptism  of  infants  born  of  mi 
to  prove  the  Pontiff's  want  of  wisdom  in  contradic 
of  his  predecessors,  our  author  in  his  article  (p,  474 

"  The  result  of  these  intf^restiug  negotiations  [betw* 
sent  by  Prince  Metternich  to  Rome^  and  Pope  Gregory 
acqiiiesceoee  in  the  principle  [repudiated  by  Leo  XL 
JoUtur  sex.  This  agreement  was  embodied  shortly 
(passed  in  1K44)  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Papal  brief 
Btructions  to  the  clergy  (1843)  on  the  other." 

Now,  as  I  fully  demonstrated  in  my  pamphlet 
beyond  doabt  that  Gregory  XVL  (not  XIV.,  as  qn 
author,  pp.  466,  475),  in  hia  brief  of  April  30th,  1 
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Q  or  consent/'  and,  "  iti  should  be  understood,  under  the  express 
ition  that  the  children  of  both  sexes  born  of  these  marriages  should 
lately  be  brought  up  in  the  sanctity  of  the  Catholic  rMigion/'  * 
bere  is  therefore  no  opposition  between  the  teaching  of  Pope 
[ory  and  that  of  Pope  Leo.  The  former  repudiates  what  the 
r  condemns,  and,  what  is  more,  uses  in  his  condemnation  the 
words  of  his  predecessor  in  the  See  of  Peter.  Since  the  publi- 
m  of  my  pamphlet,  I  have  been  able  to  secure  the  authoritative 
emnation  of  the  aforesaid  principle,  sent  by  Pope  Leo  XIIL 
Qgh  his  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Primate  of  Hungary.  The 
r  containing  the  decree,  unknown  so  far  outside  of  Hungary, 
3  the  date  of  September  26,  1890,  and  is  here  published  for  the 
time : 

^^hilst  the  Holy  See  for  weighty  causes  grants  a  dispensation  from  the 
diment  of  mixed  religion,  she  recjuires  certain  necessary  conditions 
eby  it  is  provided  above  ail  that  all  the  children  of  both  sexes,  bom  of 

I  marriages^  be  brought  up  in  the  sanctity  of  the   Catholic  religion 

e  it  clearly  follows  that  the  same  Holy  See  cannot  accept  or  tolerate 
olution  of  the  question  concerning  mixed  marriages  which  does  not 
iently  provide  for  the  education  in  the  Catholic  religion  of  all  the 
'en  born  of  them,  and  that  those  who  put  any  impediment  to  this 
.tion  violate  the  freedom  of  parents  and  the  rights  of  the  Church." 

16  writer  who  in  support  of  a  grave  accusation  against  his 
er  cites  a  document  with  a  false  name  and  false  date,  and,  what 
»rse,  falsifies  that  document  by  making  it  affirm  what  it  expressly 
IS,  is  not,  most  certainly^  a  writer  worthy  of  respect.  He  is, 
over,  worthy  of  contempt  if,  having  the  documents  under  his  eyes, 
3knowledges,  as  our  author  does  (p.  464),  **the  printer's  error" 
name  or  date  of  the  document,  but  entirely  neglects  to  acknow- 
\  his  most  grievous  fault,  and  omits  to  retract  publicly  the  false 
nation  publicly  brought  against  the  Pope,  his  '^  venerable  and 
^ed  superior." 

Vii. 

gain,  desirous  of  convincing  "impartial  readers''  of  the  accuracy 
\A  judgments  upon  the  policy  of  the  Pope,  he  finds  it  not  only 
rtnne  and  prudent  to  abstain  from  noticing  in  his  reply  the  pre- 
ig  points,  but  even  considers  it  to  be  useful  and  necessary  to 
3present  some  of  my  arguments,  giving  them  a  meaning  quite 
rary  to  the  text  from  whence  they  were  taken. 
ins,  for  instance,  in  p.  458  of  his  reply^  afcer  declaring  me 
liave  proclaimed  the  existence  in  the  Church  of  a  hitherto 
own  agency  warranted  to  discover  and  empowered  to  impose 
^ticles  of  belief  upon  the  crowd  of  the  faithful,"  be  represents 

e  the  document  in  the  work  of  Roskovanj,  "  De  Matrimoniis  Mixtis,"  torn,  ii., 
*»  p-  811. 
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me  to  his  impartial  readers  as  tlie  supporter  of   this   new  artiol 

faith :  "  Every  Catholic  is  boond  to  believe  that  it  is  ahsolutdy  m 

pensable  to  the  weal  of  Catholicism   that  hia  Holiness  should  be 

kinglet  of   a  few  thousands  of  discontented   Italians,    as  well 

supreme  head  of  the  whole  Catholic  Chnrcb/* 

It  is,  however,  an  incontrovertible  fact,  of  which  every  readi 

acknowledge  the  truth  on  referring  to  my  pamphlet,  that  Dot  onl 

I  not  assert  the  absolulc  necessity  of  the  temporal  power,  bat  (p.) 

clearly  denied  it  in  the   following  words:   "Temporal  eoverei 

not  aholutdf/  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Papacy,  since 

centuries  the  Pope  was  deprived  of  it,  but  it  is  required  in  o: 

his  independence  in  the  exercise   of  the  apostolate  conOded 

by  Christ   might   in  the  present  timf^  be  freely  exercised  and 

clearly  evident  to  all." 

In  other  words,  if  something  is  not  ahohUelif  indispensable 

existence  of  something  else,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  not  tindi 

circumstances  indispensable  to   its  wellbeing.      It  is  not  aljti^uk 

necessary  to  his  existence  that  a  man  should  not  live  in  exile  or  priw 

since  many  men  have  lived  in  slavery  and  prison  for  long  years.    Yi 

who  can  dare  to  say  that  under  no  circumstance  and  in  no  case  it 

indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  man  to  live  in  liberty  ? 

The  well-known   rmuarracks  committed   by  the  author  w< 

(d)Soliitdy  unavoidable,  for  other  writers  less  expert  than  he,  a 

perhaps  more  serious  and  ftccuratc^  have  avoided  them.     Neve 

he  declares  that  under  his  peculiar  circumstances  ^*  they  unavi 

crept  into  his  article." 

Hence,  for  greater  clearness  and  precision,  I  added  in  my 

(p.  17)  that  "the  temporal  sovereignty  was  necessary  to  the  in 

dence  of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  not  (pwod  esse, 

bene  esse  "^/*c.  not  to  its  being,  but  to  its  wellbeing,  not 

but  in  the  present  times. 

Takiug  it  in  this  sense,  I  said  and  repeat,  that  the  question, 

in  order  to  secure  such  independence,  under  present  circum 

temporal   power   be  necessary  to  the  Pope,  is  a  question  com 

which  Catholics  are  not  free  to  entertain  different  opinions. 

This  necessity  is  not  a  revealed  truth   and  cannot  be  defiarf 

dogma  of  faith,   nevertheless,  inasmuch   as   it  regards  "  the 

welfare  of  the  Church  and  her  rights,"  it  has  been  solemnly 

by  three  sovereign  Pontiffs — ^Pius  VII.,  Pius  IX-,  and  Leo  XI 

well  as  by  the  whole  episcopate.*     Let  the  author  listen  to  the 

of  Leo  Xiri. : 

^  *  Theaothor  {p,  4fn)  seems  to  think  that  Hua  VII.  and  I'iua  IX.  are  not  V^^ 
times.,  or  that  their  poculiarcircutDatanrca.Mrithreeard  to  the  cxercisp  of  tbwf  ^ 
in  govfirning  tbe  Church,  were  quite  diiTerent  from  those  of  Leo  XlfF,  Kork J 
deem®  me  guilty  "  of  perpetrating  an  Irish  bull  "  when  I  sUted  in  nij  p*IWp^^<* 
note)  that  those  two  Popes  had  like  Leo  XIII.  decided  that  in  tho  frt$<ntii»^ff 
the  prefent  circunutancea  the  temporal  power  was  neceasary. 
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a  vain  desire  for  dominion  and  power  that  moves  us  to  demand 
•n  of  the  civil  power.  We  demand  it  because  our  duty  and  the 
ses  made  by  us  render  it  imperative,  and  because  it  is  not  only 
'  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  entire  liberty  of  the 
^er,  but  also  because  it  is  evident  that  when  the  temporal 
of  the  Apostolic  See  is  at  stake,  the  security  and  well  being  of 
man  family  is  also  in  jeopardy."  * 

VIII. 

^he  decision  of  the  Chnrch,  to  which  no  true  Catholic  can 
refuse   assent  and  obedience  withoat  detriment  to  his 
'  Catholicism. 

.  be  no  doubt  upon  this  head.  Pins  IX.,  in  his  Encyclical 
'a,  *'  by  virtue  of  the  Apostolic  authority  received  from 
iks  as  follows  : 

:)t  pass  in  silence  the  audacity  of  those  who,  intolerant  of  sacred 
Qtain  that  without  sin  and  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  Catholic 
Ley  may  refuse  assent  and  obedience  to  those  decrees  and  judg- 
Eloly  See  the  object  of  which  is  declared  to  concern  the  general 
le  Church,  her  rights  and  discipline,  and  this  because  they  do 
dogmas  of  faith  and  morals.  How  much  this  is  opposed  to 
logma  of  the  full  pd^er  of  the  Itoman  Po  itiff  divinely  bestowed 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  order  that  he  should  feed,  rule,  and 
nivcrsal  Church,  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  dedrly  see  and 

obligation  has  also  been  defined  by  the  reigning  Ponti£^ 
[II.,  in  his  Encyclicals,  Sajfnenticc  Christiance  and  ImmortcUe 

banding  this,  the  author  protests  and  insists  (p.  458)  that 
r  admit  the  necessity  of  the  temporal  power  nnless  "  it 
led  in  a  dogma  obligatory  upon  all  Catholics.  This,  how- 
ntinues,  with  a  solemnity  that  borders  upon  the  ridiculous, 
uestion,  because  the  apostolic  tradition,  which  is  the  indispens-' 
all  such  dogmas,  never  existed." 

*ch,  moreover,  that  would  have  to  make  this  definition  in 
tain  his  assent,  should  be  not  the  teaching  Church,  the 
e  existence  of  which,'*  he  says,  "  the  Rev.  Father  Brandi, 
ims,''  but  either  **an  (Ecumenical  Council  or  a  Papal 
ex  cathedrd"!  t 

g  this  and  other  theories  of  oar  amateur  theologian,  the 
ng — Sator  ne  ultra  crejndam  /  came  to  my  lips.  *  But 
b  desire  to  fail  in  respect  towards  him,  I  will  only  call 
)  the  lamentable  confusion  he  makes  between  a  dogma  of 
th  and  an  obligatory  dogma.  The  word  dogma,  which 
ly  employed  in  a  religious  sense,  signifies  nothing  more 
I  an  approved  teaching  which  serves  as  rule.  Such  a 
obligatory  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  the  authoritstive 

Encyclical  InscrutabUi,  April  21,  1878.  f  P.  469. 

[.  2  Y 
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teaching  of  the  Church.  Thie,  however,  nltliongh  necessary,  d^s 
not  saffice  to  constitute  a  dogma  of  Catholic  faith,  it  being  also 
required  that  this  autboritntive  teaching  i^hould  concern  ft  truth 
revealed  by  God,  and  as  st'ck  proposed  by  the  Church  to  the  faillifQl. 
Hence,  although  e?erj  dogma  of  Catholic  faith  is  an  obligatory  dogma, 
it  is  altogether  false  that  every  obligatory  dogma  Ls  a  dogma  of 
Catholic  faith. 

Tlie  iiece?sity  of  the  teoiporal  power,  if  it  be  called  a  dogma,  iJ 
not  a  dogma  of  Catholic  faith,  bub  an  obligatory  dogma.  Oar 
Catholic  author,  in  denyiog  the  obligation  of  Catholics  to  accept  tv«J 
doctrine  authoritatively  proposed  by  the  Church,  unless  it  be  a 
of  Catholic  faith  defined  by  au  (liCuinenieal  Council,  or  by  an 
calhcdrd  declaration  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  clearly  reveals 
as  an  adept  of  that  so-called  **  learned  Catholic  '*  German 
founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Diillinger  and  condemned  by  Pope  P 
in  his  apostolic  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  dated  Deceni 
21,  18G8. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that  this  error  ha^  \*^ 
formally  condemDed  in  the  22nd  Proposition  of  the  Syllabus  qI  i'ja 
IX.:  '^The  obHgation  which  is  impost d  upon  all  Calholic  i^chs^ 
and  writers  is  reduced  only  to  those  things  which  are  propc«d^ 
all  the  faithful  by  the  infallible  judgment  of  the  Church  as 
of  faith." 


IX. 

Among  the  accusations  made  by  the   author  against  Leo 
those  are  deserving  of  special  attention  which  concern  the  condi 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  towards  Russia  and  Ireland., 

With  regard   to  Russia,  he   accused    the  Pope   of  sacrificio^ 
religious  intercstR  of  the  Poles,  persecuted  by  the  schismatic 
order  to  keep  iriendly  relations  with  that  Power. 

*■  The  siknce  of  the  shepherd/'  said  he  (p.  4G5),  **  while  a 
of  his  flock  is  being  stolen  by  thieves  and  devoured  by  wolves, 
spring   from   the    best   of  motives,  but   the   ilock,   if  t-ndoud 
reiison,  would  need  a  good  deal  of  argument  to  bring  it  lo  vifW 
inmiiun  in  any  such  favourable  light.      And  this  difficulty  woold 
all  the  greater  if  the  authors  of  the  depredations  happened  to 
comrades  of  tlie  shepherd's  dearest  friend  and  latest  ally."    Ko«r 
I  had  in  hand  the  most  authoritative  documents  that  could  bedf 
1  was  enabled  to  expose  the  absolute  falsity  of  the  two  acca^at 
sikncc  and  rmicdifH. 

I  refuted  that  of  silcnrc  by  quoting  the  authentic  acts  of  Lw 
in  his  relations  with  Russia  in  favour  of  Poland. 

Tlie  safffjuard  of  (ht  rdigwus  inkresis  of  ike  faithful  in  i*J«*»j 
the  snbject  of  numerous  lettiera  addressed  to   the  Emperor,  tr 
ilinitterp,  and  to  l\ie  Poli^K  bkkops.    At  the  same  time,  I  pint^' 
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)eated  complaints  made  by  the  Holy  See,  the  many  representa* 
ent  to  the  Government  of  Sb.  Petersburg  by  the  Pontiflf,  and 
tensive  diplomatic  correspondence  intended,  not  for  a  political 
but  only  to  improve  the  sad  condition  of  the  faithful  of  Poland 
remove  all  prejudices  against  the  Church. 

Pastor,  therefore,  did  not  remain  silent  ''while  a  portion  of  his 
^as  being  stolen  by  thieves  and  devoured  by  wolves." 
tewise  proved  the  accusation  of  inaction  to  be  equally  contrary 
;h,  by  enumerating  some  of  the  facts  accomplished  by  the  Pope 
I  good  of  Poland ;  as,  for  instance,  the  renewing  of  relations 
it.  Petersburg,  failing  which  it  was,  and  is,  almost  impossible 
X)  hope  for  any  amelioration;  the  filling  of  vacant  sees;  the 
I  stipulations  made  at  Vienna  in   1880  between  his  Eminence 
lal  Jacobini  and  the  Eussian  Ambassador,  M.  Oubril,  concern-  ' 
e  Catholics  of  the  Caucasus,  the  seminaries,  the  Ecclesiastical 
my,  and  the  Catholic  College  of  St.  Petersburg ;  the  celebrated 
declaration,  obtained  in  1882  by  the  Holy  See  from  the  Hussian 
iment,to  revoke  or  modify  the  exceptional  measures  until  then  in 
against  the  Catholic  clergy;  the  decrees  of  May  12, 1883,  and 
ober  5,  1884-,  which  abolished  the  eighteenUi  paragraph  of  the  ' 
of  1^6o,  and  the  ordinance  of  1866,  &c. 
sse  and  many  other  factb  are  undeniable,  and  are  founded  upon 

documents,  the  authenticity  of  whidi  is  beyond  all  possible 
The  author  himself  does  not  dare  to  deny  them,  and  there- 
eaving  them  **  unweakened  and  untouched,"  he  presents  me  to 
iders  (p.  464)  as  a  cynical  satirist,  guilty  of  having  pnt  the  Holy 
:  in  the  pillory,  defending  '*  the  unnatural  union  of  religion  and 
lacy"  which  Leo  XIII.  advocates  in  his  conduct  towards  JRussia, 
rely  stating  in  my  pamphlet  that  **  the  anonymous  diplomatist 
be  beside  himself  with  astonishment  were  it  vouchsafed  him  to 
I  the  five  bulky  volumes  containing,  in  the  handwriting  of  Leo 
himself,  the  records  of  his  negotiations  with  Russia  during  the 
I  years  of  his  Pontificate."  Then,  with  an  air  of  triumph, as  though 
i  refuted  all  my  arguments  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  points, 
olaims :  '  Behold  the  amazing  plea !  *  and  adds  (p.  9) — *'  Can 
ore  conclusive  evidence  be  needed  to  bring  home  to  the  mind  of 
unbiassed  reader  the  accuracy  of  my  views  on  the  policy  of  the 

s  not  necessary  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
dty  or  inaccuracy  of  which  the  author  is  here  guilty.  My 
stration  related  solely  and  entirely  to  the  two  accusations  ofsUeiice 
action  which  he  made  against  the  Holy  Father,  and  therefore, 
;he  original  acts  in  hand,  I  proved — first,  the  falsity  of  the 
tion  of  silence  by  pointing  out  what  Leo  XIII.  had  said  and 
1  in  fevour  of  Poland  ;  secondly,  I  proved  the  falsity  of  tlift 
bion  of  inaction,  by  naming  the  facts  accomplished  by  tnoPo^^ 
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towards  bettering,  in  same  manner,   the   sad   condition   of  the  PoH 
Thus  I  coQclusively  proved  that  Lm  XIIL  had  hoik  sjmJccji  and  (?d^ 

Such  was  my  plain  and  evident  argument.  The  aathor  mast 
indeed  think  very  little  of  the  common-sense  of  the  impartial  readm 
of  the  CosTEMPOiiAiiY  Rkview  when  he  presents  it  to  them  aa  '*  IB 
amazing  plea/* 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  wish  to  declare  once  more  that  I  h 
not  deny  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic  Church  under  the  RasKia 
domination  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  recognise  it  in  all  its  reality  wd 
deeply  deplore  it.  lb  was,  indeed,  the  existence  of  this  persecatiflfi 
that  was  given  by  me  (p.  47)  as  the  principal  reason  that  indncfd 
Leo  XIIL  to  occupy  himself  in  a  pxHicular  mariner  so  as  to  make  tie 
good  and  salutary  inflaencea  of  the  Church  penetrate  into  the  r»'gio» 
of  Russia,  in  the  interest  of  order,  peace,  and  public  welfare. 

If,  however,  in  spite  of  the  warm  and  constant  cares  of  the  Pop*, 
the  persecution  still  continues  in  Poland,  the  reason  of  this 
fact  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  benevolent  and  co: 
actioji  of  Leo  XIII.,  but  rather  in   the  want  of  good  faith  and 
will    of   those   who   should    give  the    Pope  their   devoted   aid 
co-operation. 

If,  moreover,  persecution  goes  on  in  Russian-Poland,  notwit 
ing  the  friendly  relations  which  the  Holy  Father  has  sought  ta 
and  entertain  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Government,  do  the  detract 
of  the  policy  of  Leo  XIIL  seriously  think  that  the  persecution 
cease  or  diminish  were  the  Pope  to  break  those  friendly  rel 
publicly  ill-treat  the  Rnssian  Government,  and,  according  to  tbe 
of  our  diplomatist,  "  send  M.  Iswolski  out  of  hia  presence 
lashed  hound ''  ? 

Finally,  I  would  observe  that,  for  the  validity  of  my  arg!iin«D*»  i 
sufficed  to  suppose  the  well-known  fact  of  the  persecution  of  the 
in  Polaud,  and  there  was  consequently  no  need  to  bring  forwitd 
facts  to  prove  its  uncontested  existence.    All  the  instances  of  theoflj' 
vexations  (which  I  do  not  deny)  endured  by  the  Poles,  and  deicn. 
by  the  author  in  his  article  and  in  his  reply,  were  they  even  all  of 
without  alloy,  would  in  nowise  lessen  the  force  of  mj  argument. 


The  author  thought  he  had  discovered  in  the  conduct  of  the  S^ 
See  towards  Ireland  another  proof  of  the  doubtfnl  natare  of  tbe  Pi? 
diplomacy  :  which  *'  eumis  the  droiuj,  detipises  the  W€<jJCi  makti^^ 
thy  complakant,  and  abandons  tJui  unlnrky,'' 

In  it  he  evidently  saw  those  two  defects,  which,  in  H^  ^^ 
render  the  paliey  of   Leo  XIIL  pernicious  to  the  interests  of 
Church— that  is  to  say,  first,  "the  development  of  the  Catholics*' 
expense  of  the  man  and  citizen'';  and  secondly,  the  subordicatrcoof 
welfare  oE  t\ie  CkiiTc^i  m  iTeknd  and  that  of  Irish  Catholics  W' 
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interest,  sucli  as  the  friendship  of  poweiful  England  would 
ily  be. 

port  of  his  accusation  be  cited  in  his  article  the  Circular 
«  PanuUio,  of  May  llth,  1883,  addressed  by  the  Car- 
feet  of  Propaganda  to  the  Irish  Bishops,  in  which  bis 
\  Cardinal  Simeoni  declared  that  be  could  not  approve 
stiroonial  Fund "  for  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  decree  of  the 
ce  dated  April  2:jrd,  1888,  which  declared  illicit  "The 
'ampaign  *'  and  '*  Boycotting,"* 

13  of  my  criticism  1  called  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to 
hat  these  documents  derived  all  their  force  from  an  un- 
e  principle  accepted  by  all  Catholics — namelyj  that  to  the 

Pontiff  belongs,  by  divine  right,  not  only  the  office  of 
?bat  are  the  things  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  which 
B,  or  is  not,  consonant  with  it,  but  also  "  to  show  that  which 
•  wrong,  and  what  is  to  be  done  or  to  be  avoided  in  order  to 
rnal  salvation/' 

»  this,  I  explained  that  the  questions  of  the  Testimonial 
Pamell,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  Boy- 
vere  not  poHtkai  questions,  but  drk/li/  vwral  ones,  and  I 

this  with  the  very  words  of  the  Irish  Bishops  in  the 
m  published  by  them  at  Dnblin  on  May  30th,  1S8S. 
re  their  words  ;  "  In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Holy 
in  willing  discharge  of  the  duty  thus  placed  npon  ug,  we 
pxit  on  public  record  that  the  recent  decree  of  the  Holy  Office 
to  the  Irish  hierarchy  was  intended  to  affect  the  domain  of 
ne,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  witK  the  polUics  as  such  in  this 


ithors  proofs   were   not   therefore   to   the  point,  fur  they 

,  not  the  Papal  diplomacy,  but  the  exercise  of  the  Apostolic 

to    '*  instruct  all    nations,    teaching  them    to  observe    all 

latsoever  Christ  has  commanded.*' 

gh  he  found  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  this,  he  does  not, 

retract  the  accusfltion  against  the  Pope,  probably  thinking 

ad  done  quite  enough  in  merely  acknowledging  that  *'  some 

es  bad  unavoidably  crept  into  hia  article/' 

1^  then,  of  answering  my  criticism,  be  labours  hard  (p.  460) 

present  aaotber    highly    important   point    of    doctrine,   by 

g  to   me   an  assertion,   in   opposition    to  the    teacliing  of 

jp  Murray  and  in  contradiction  to  the  oath  taken  in  1825 

)f  the  Irish  Bishops. t 

bat  I  asserted  as  being  a  point  of  Catholic  doctrine,  fully 

ling  this  portion  of  his  tirticlc  he  pressed  into  his  KervJce,  without  Buy 
mont,  Mr.  Sleafl'n  letters  from  Rnme,  puUi^heii  io  the  J'all  Mall  Oitzttte  1885. 
he  docKinents  1  have  examined  it  appears  thai  the.^^e  were  the  Bishops  of 
I  Leighlio,  who,  after  a  lonj?  ioterro^mtory  upon  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
the  oath  before  the  members  of  the  House  of  Communs  on  Mafcli  li&^ 
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accepted  by  the  episcopacy  and  publicly  taught  in  all  the  Cathdic 
schools  of  Catholic  Ireland,  was  "  the  Holy  Father's  right  to  iaterfere 
in  political  matters  whenever  they  encroached  npon  the  reljginm 
interests  of  Catholics,  or  were  related  to  faith  or  morals;'  Mopb- 
cver,  the  only  thing  denied  by  mo  was  the  statement  made  by  tlie 
author  in  his  article  (p.  404),  and  repeated  in  his  reply  (p.  -IGO)— m, 
tbat  Archbishop  Murray  or  the  Irith  epiFcopate  had,  either  in  tl« 
said  oath  or  elsewhere,  authoritatively  declared  that  *^  neither  bi^liopi 
nor  priests  were  obliged  to  obey  the  Pope  in  any  but  PLRely spiiitDil 
matters." 

My  adversary  cannot  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  I  did  aflt 
express  myself  with  sufBcient  clearness,  because,  precisely  in  order  to 
avoid  any  kind  of  equivocation,  T  added  in  my  criticism  (p.  22)  ^ 
foUowiug  declaration  :  ''  I  do  not  think  it  unfair  to  suppose  that  tbt 
adverb  pnrdyy  which  excludes  from  the  teaching  and  from  ik 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Pontiff  subjects  that  are  called  mixed  (becaw 
partaking  of  both,  they  are  neither  purdt/  spiritual  nor^Mrc/y  politiai) 
was  not  used  by  the  holy  and  learned  Archbishop,  but  is  a  poJt 
invention  of  the  author's  imagination*" 

To  convict  me  of  falsehood,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  donMai 
that  was  to  quote  any  one  of  the  authentic  writings  of  the  abort- 
named  Arch  bishop,  or,  better  still,  the  very  words  of  the  famous  oeli, 
and  show  that  the  highly  important  adverb  was  therein  plainly  wi 

Probably  the  anthor  did  not  think  of  this,  or,  if  the  obvious  eoLfirftt- 
tion  of  my  assertion  came  into  his  mind,  he  must  have  aband"  n>a 
for  the  simple  reason  that  having  now  sought  the  documents 
were  not  in  his  possession  wlien  he  wrote  his  first  article,  he  did 
find  them,  or,  having  found  them,  he  did  not  discover  in  them 
much  desired  and  exceedingly  unlucky  adverb.     His  having 
in  this  is   a   fresh  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  my  criticism  that 
accueation  was  a  ^^?//r/y  fictitious  one/* 

Then  again,  after  long  and  diligent  research,  I  have  succeedi 
securirg  three  precious  documents  which,  while  con6rrair       "  '^^' 
have  Jraid  on  this  point,  vindicate  with  every  possible  t 
honour  of  the   Irish   episcopate,   always   so^  worthy  of  the 
Chuj-ch   for  its  inviolable  and  heroic  devotion  to  the  See  of  B 
against  the  gratuitous  slander  of  the  author. 

The    documents    are,  first,  the    original    of    the    oath   taken 
Archbishop  Murray,   and   signed  by  his   own    hand,   at  Dublin 
the  1 8th  day  of  October  1824  ;   secondly,  the  formula  of  the  oath 
taken  by  Iribh  Catholics  in   1825;  tliirdly,  the  authentic  decl 
sent  to  Home  by  the  Irish  Bishops,  dated  January  25th,  182G. 

The  following  is  the  oath  sworn  by  Archbishop  Murray : 

**  I,  PjiTiiel  Murmy,  ArehbiBhcp  of  Dublin,  will  h%  from  ihisbonrfo 
true  i\m\  oiediftit  to  i\w  Pleased  Apostle  Peter  nud  to  the  IloJr  ' 
Church  and  to  Our  Lord  the  Pope  Leo  XII,,  and  to  his  auccestor^  cii 
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inted This  I  shall  keep  the  more  inviolably  as  I    know  for 

in  that  it  in  nowise  interferes  with  the  fidelity  I  owe  to  his  Majesty 
^ing  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  to  his  successors  to  the  throne, 
elp  me  God  and  these  His  Holy  Gospels.  Ila  promitto  et  spondeo :  Eao 
[EL  Murray,  Archiepiscopus  Dublinensis." 

he  customary  formula  of  the  oath  taken  by  Catholics  in  1825 
as  follows : 

[,  N.  K.,  swear  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  or  ani/ 
'  Prince,  Prelate,  State,  or  foreign  Power  has,  or  should  have,  any 
wo/  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  either 
;tly  or  indirectly,  in  this  kingdom.  And  I  moreover  solemnly,  and  in 
presence  of  GU>d,  profess,  attest  and  declare  to  make  this  declai'ation 
every  part  of  it,  in  the  full  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this 
,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  &c." 

n  Article  XII.  of  the  Declaration  of  1826,  sent  to  Home  by  the 
1  Bishops,  the  following  highly  important  clause  can  be  read : 

The  enemies  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  Ireland  never  cease  to  insist  upon 
circumstance  that  Catholics,  by  their  religion,  are  subject  both  in  their 
as  well  as  spiritual  interests  to  a  foreign  power,  and  that  therefore  it 
sential,  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  State,  that  they  should  be  kept 
avery,  deprived  of  all  power,  privileges,  or  influence,  especially  as  they 
under  a  Protestant  Government. 

Qence  it  has  become  urgently  imperative  for  the  prelates  of  tliat  nation 
ablicly  declare  that,  whilst  they  and  their  flock  are  by  their  religion 
red  to  be  subject  and  obedient  to  the  visible  Head  of  the  Church  in  all 
tual  matters,  they  are  at  the  same  time  in  duty  bound  to  be  faithful  to 
livil  Government  of  their  own  country,  and  to  faithfully  fulfil  all  the 
3S  of  true  citizens." 

b  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  limitation  added  by  the  atithor 
spiritual  interests  *'  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  preceding  docu- 
ts.  The  only  thing  refused  by  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  Pope  of 
le,  as  temporal  ruler  of  the  Pontifical  States,  and  to  ani/  other 
ce  or  foreign  power,  is  interference  or  superiority  in  the  temporal 
Ivil  affairs  of  their  kingdom.  As  for  the  rest,  they  declare  them- 
3S  obliged  by  their  religion  to  be  faithful,  subject,  and  obedient 
ie  visible  Head  of  the  Church  in  all  things  that  he,  in  virtue  of 
Apostolic  authority,  declares,  defines,  or  commands, 
n  this  manner  the  Irish,  sons  of  the  great  St.  Patrick,  have 
lys  proved  themselves  to  be  his  worthy  children.  As  they  did  for 
past  so  will  they  for  the  future  observe,  with  scrupulous  exactness 
to  the  edification  of  the  whole  Church,  the  rule  received  from 
:  ITt  Christiani  ita  et  Romani  sitis.  **  As  you  are  the  children  of 
ist,  so  be  ye  the  children  of  Rome." 


xr. 

n  the  introduction  to  his  reply,  the  author  assures  us  that  he  read 
pamphlet,  but  not  in  the  original  text,  for  which  alono  1  ded^t^ 
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myself  responsible,  but  in  the  Gcrmttn  translation  of  it,  wbicli,  fb? 
obvioQS  reasons,  be  preferred  to  all  others,  even  to  the  two  English 
translations  published  in  England  and  in  the  United  States* 

What  wonder,  then,  if  he  accuses  me  (p.  4t^'I)  of  disloyiltj ii 
quoting  his  words  in  Italian  which  he  rc-frajislaiei  into  Englidi,  n« 
from  my  original  text,  bat  frum  the  German  translation  thereof! 

If  he  desired  to  give  me  a  lesson  of^  loyalty,  before  accusing  roe  a 
ignorance  or  of  bad  faith  he  should  have  carefully  examined  h 
himself,  or  have  employed  others  qualified  to  do  so,  whether 
the  German  phrases  or  words  upon  which  he  founded  his  ace 
faithfully  corresponded  with  my  original  text.  Had  he  done 
would  have  been  easily  convinced  that  his  charge  was  devoid  of 
foundation  whatsoever. 

Thus,  for  instance,  it  Is  false  that  on  p.  5  of  my  criticism  I 
he  had  called  the  Holy  Father  "  a  silly  diplomatist/'  The 
*'  silly "  (Ital.  Sf'iocm)  does  not  once  occur,  either  in  that  or  iDf 
other  page  of  my  pamphlet.  The  word  used  by  him  was  **  a  HB* 
diplomatist,*'  and  this  was  faithfully  translated  in  my  pamphlet "» 
xtmpHce  diplomat  ico." 

It  is  equally  false  that  in  pp.  21  and  36  of  the  same  woA  I 
"  referred  twice  to  Ireland  as  to  a  Protestant  and  pMsecirti^, 
nation."  The  misprint  which  substitutes  the  word  Inland 
Eiufland  in  the  phrase  censured  by  the  author  is  precisely  i 
German  translation,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  original  text 
the  French,  Spanish,  or  English  versions. 

Before   concluding  this  reply,  my  illustrious  opponent  wiB 
me  to  candidly  express  my  surprise  and  sorrow   at   not  finding 
word    in    bis    answer  that   could  in  any   way  throw    light  u 
very  grave  doubt  expressed  by  me,  one  which   more   than  any 
involves  hia  reputation  as  an  honest  writer,  for  it  places  him 
the  impartial   readers  of  the  CoNTEMroRAKV  Review  under  tl» 
favourable  light  of  a  plagiarist. 

In  the  second  part  of  my  criticism  (pp>  28»  20)  I  called  ii 
to  the  fact,  as  simple  as  it  was  evident,  of  not  only  the  similanty 
the  identify  of  the  propositions  asserted,  of  the  facts  narrateil,  tf 
the  judgments  given  by  him  in   the  CoNTEMroRAKY  Review,  ^ 
his   '*  eminent    colleague,"    H.   Geffcken,    in    the    French   paiup^ 
"  L^on  XriL  Devant  rAIlemagne." 

This  identity  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  wording,  one  repoiting 
jpied  de  la  ktlrc  in  English  for  five,  ten,  and  even  fifteen  oci 
lines,  what  the  other  says  in  French,   and  this  without  ever  q««*< 
each  other. 

Several  examples  of  tbis  literary  curiosity  were  given  by  o*^ 
pp.  28,  31,  45,  47,  61,  52,  and  50  of  my  pamphlet.  For  tie  f^ 
of  the  readers  who  have  not  seen  my  pamphlet,  I  shall  qocte  Bere*^ 
Bpecimena : 
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164  :  "  The  measure  of  their  Page  65 :  "  lis  (les  fiveques)  avaient 

ops')  doubt,  hesitation  and  tant  essaye  d'attenuer  I'Encyclique 

be  desperate  attempt  which  par  leurs  interpretations,  qu'il  afallu 

de  to  explain  it  away,  and  une  nouvelle  declaration  papale  pour 

lied  forth  the  further  Papal  dire   que   rEncyclique   devait    etre 

on  that  it  was  to  be  taken  prise  au  pied  de  la  lettre" 
ie  la  lettre" 

466:     "The    Church    (in  Page   68:    L'Eglise    est   reduite 

is  degraded  to  the  level  of  (en  Pologne)  k  un  d^partement  de 

epartment  of  State.  I'^tat. 

r  Bishops  are  deposed  and  "  Ses    Eveques    sont   d6pos^   et 

ithout  the  right  of  appeal  exiles  sans  qu'il  leur  soitpermis  d'en 

aint  to  Tsar  or  Pope.  appeler  ni  au  Pape  ni  au  Tsai-. 
;eses  are  abolished  and  are  "  Des   dioceses    enti^rs  sont  sup- 

id  no  more.  primes. 

lolics    are     excluded    from  "  Les  catholiques  sont  ezclus  de 

ies,  gymnasia,  <fec.  tout  emploi  public, 
r  churches  are  closed,  and  "  On   ferme  leurs  ^glises  et  s'ils 

•resume  to  enter  them,  they  essay ent  d'y  rentrer,  lis  sont  fouett^s 

en  with  whips  and  trans-  et  envoyes  en  Sib^rie." 
D  Siberia." 

identity  of  thonghts,  of  facts,  and  of  words  cannot  be  ex- 

as  suggested  recently  by  C.  Benoist,  in  Za  Revue  des  Deux 

by  the  supposition  that  Herr  H.  Geffcken  and  the  anony- 

riter  of  the  Contemporaky  Review  are  one  and  the  same 

ly  case,  I  absolutely  reject  snch  an  hypothesis  as  being  highly 
s  to  the  veracity  of  my  distinguished  adversary.  He,  in  fact, 
his  article  and  reply,  repeatedly  and,  I  may  say,  almost  xisque 
iseam,  declares  himself  to  be  a  Catholic,  whereas  Herr 
1  is,  and  openly  professes  himself,  a  Protestant, 
aqnently,  the  only  inference  that  remains  is,  that  either  one 
Led  the  other  or  that  both  have  copied  a  third  incognito,  and 
im  have  drawn  the  information  and  the  thonghts  so  indeco- 
^nd  indiscreetly  appropriated  by  them. 

[le  beginning  of  this  article  I  declared  it  to  be  my  intention 
say  one  word  concerning  the  strange  theory  upon  Biblical 
n  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Contemporary  by  our  anthor 
reply  to  my  defence  of  the  Holy  Father's  policy.  Were  it 
se,  I  could  justify  the  preceding  inference  and  illustrate  with 
samples  of  parallelism  the  easy  method  adopted  by  the  writer 
?  to  fill  any  number  of  pages  upon  that  or  any  other  subject, 
it  have  thought  that  the  works  and  opinions  of  Wellhansen 
other  German  and  English  critics  were  familiar  only  to  the 
pts  of  "  the  new  school,"  and,  of  course,  entirely  nnknown  to 
writers  who  constitute  what  he  irreverently  calls  "  the  opaqne 
cal  body." 

S.  M.  Brandi,  S.J 
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*'  rriHE  most  distinctive  and  determinative  elei 
X.  theology  is  what  we  may  term  a  new  fee 
With  these  words  opens  Principal  Fairbaim's  new 
Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology."  The  st^t 
correct  The  chief  occupation  of  theology  for  the 
has  been  the  quest  of  a  lost  Christ,  and  its  present  j 
hope  for  the  future  is  the  re-discovery  of  Him.  Chi 
in  the  creeds,  lost  in  the  cloister,  lost  in  sacramenta 
even  in  the  Bible.  He  had  become  once  more,  as 
of  His  earthly  career,  **  One  among  you  whom  ye  kn 
the  memory  of  men  now  living  there  were  not  a 
theologians  who  could  not  say  for  themselves  as 
spirit  of  which  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  **  J 
Paul  I  know,"  said  the  demon.  Not  so  very  long 
theologians  who,  speaking  according  to  the  fact,  ' 
obliged  to  confess,  *'  Paul  I  know,  but  Jesus  T  do  nc 
but  such  a  confession  are  these  words  of  the  late  Di 
remembered  by  his  pupils  as  the  **  Habbi ")  take: 
Knight's  **  CoUoquia Peripatetica "  :  "I  feel  that)  I,  y 
have  been  disproportionately  Pauline  ....  were  ] 
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ing  was  wrong,  while  they  were  so  completely  under  I  he  influence 

the  Ziitgf^kt  as  to  be  totally  unconscious  of  the  situation.  The 
*fil  deacriptioa  of  a  clerical  library  io  the  'thirties  io  the  introductory 
apter  of  the  volume  before  us,  is  not  one  whit  exaggerated.    Plenty 

^orks  on  apologetics  of  the  old  type,  abundance  of  ponderous  folios 
i  systematic  theology,of  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels  having  for  their  aim 

reconcile  all  discrepancies  and  make  the  text  square  with  a  jn-lori 
eories  of  verbal  inspiration  more  than  enough,  but  **  hardly  a 
»ok  attempting  to  conceive  and  represent  Jesus  just  as  He  appeared 
L  history/'  But  since  then  the  Christ  of  history  has  been  restored  to 
W  knowledge  of  the  Church.  The  angelic  message  has  been  spoken: 
He  is  not  here,  H©  is  risen  ;  behold,  He  goeth  before  you  into 
mlilcr^  there  shall  ye  seek  Hinu.'^  Multitudes  of  devout  souls  have 
»€n  Uim  there,  and  been  satisOed;  the  beatific  vision  has  been  the 
reat  event  of  their  lives. 

It  is  natural  that  all  who  have  had  this  experience  should  regard 
Hh  jealousy  all  influences  which  have  co-operated  to  take  away  the 
Drd  from  His  disciples.  We  need  not  be  surprised  if  they  should 
:liibit  a  temper  at  once  anti-theological,  anti-ecclesiastical,  and  even 
.ti-Biblical,  in  the  sense  of  revolting  against  the  authority  of  the 
Mfe  as  indiscriminately  tisserted  by  scholastic  Protestant  orthodoxy* 
B-theological  they  are  especially  tempted  to  be,  all  round  the 
^fc  of  doctrine,  and  veiy  particularly  in  reference  to  any  attempt 
^K6ne  anew  the  Person  of  Christ,  to  express  in  dogmatic  formula 
[^ivine  significance  of  Jesus  for  faith.  **The  incomparable  human 
tBonality  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  have  recovered  with  much  effort 
d  at  grt^at  cost.  But  Church  histories  show  us  how  in  the  con- 
Otersies  of  the  Patristic  period  the  manhood  of  Jesus  was  sacriliced 
^Be  altar  of  His  Divinity,  and  how  for^  long  centuries  after  the 
^cil  of  Nice  the  orthodox  attitude  was  :  the  Deity  of  Christ  at  all 
Bards,  and  as  much  of  His  humanity  as  can  be  retained  compatibly 
^with.  Instructed  by  the  past,  wc  greatly  fear  lest  new  efforts  at 
construction  of  the  doctrine  of  His  Person  should  rob  us  once 
itre  of  the  man.  Therefore  we  determine  to  abide  by  the  intuition 
have  got  from  the  Gospels,  gladly  confessing  and  worshipping 
^la  as  Lord,  but  stubbornly  refusing  to  be  entangled  again  in  anet- 
wh.  of  metaphysics."  Such  is  the  mood  quietly  cherished  by  many 
|Vate  Christians,  and  not  without  representative  advocates  among 
fdem  theologians  of  name  and  fame.  All  things  considered,  the 
^c»d  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  or  unsympathetically  censured ; 
fertheless  it  may  be  morbid,  and  therefore  transient, 
^'bether  the  author  of  "  Christ  in  Modern  Theology  "  has  ever 
*ll  in  this  mood  does  not  appear  ;  what  is  certain  is  that  he  has 
^ciounted    it,    while    thoroughly    comprehending    its    source,    and 
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cherishing  kindly  thoughts  of  tliose  who  are  under  its  away, 
following    sentences    Bhow    kow   accurate    is    bis    diagnosis  of 
situation  ; 

"  Wi3  all  ftvel  tho  distance  placed  by  fift}^  years  of  the   most  radial  I 
penetrating  critical  discusaious  between   us  .ind  the  older  thcologj'. 
the  liLstance  widens  the  tlieology  tbut  then  reign^iad   grows  le«s 
because   less  relevant  to  living   mind.     Does  this  mean  that  ihe 
definite  tlieologieal  beliet's  are  over,  or  not  rather  that  the  attempt  oi 
be  made  to  re-state  them  in  more  living'  and  relevant  terms  ^    One^ 
cleaj- :  If  a  Christian  theology  meani?  a  theology  of  Christ,  at  once 
Him  and  derived  from  11  im*  thf^n  to  construct  one  ought,  l>€cnase< 
greater  knowledge  of  .Him  and  Ilis  hii^t^ry,  to  be  more  poe^^ible  Xo-h^i 
at  any  previous   moment.     And  if  this  is  clear,  then   tho  mot  p 
attempt  at  peiforming  the  possible  is  more  dutiful  than  the  selfi^ 
acquiescence  that  would  simply  lejive  the  old  theology  and  the  new 
standing  side  by  i^ido  unrelated  and  unreconciled*'  (p,  207), 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  or  seasonable  than 
attempt  at  a  Christianised  theology,  for  that  is  the  desiderati 
no  one  bas  a  better  right  to  make  it,  or  is  more  likely  to  tuid< 
the  task  witb  all  tbe  success  that  is  attainable  by  a  pioneer,  titilj 
Fairbairn.  He  brings  to  the  enterprise  a  very  unusual  coml 
of  the  indispensable  qualifications^adequate  knowledge,  met 
acumen,  moral  fervour,  intense  though  restrained  reliirioos  f< 
and  a  brilliant  literary  style.  No  fear  of  so  well  instructed  ft 
ignorantly  reviving  long  exploded  theological  crudities.  No  U 
a  dry-as-dust  scholastic  treatise,  dull  and  unreadable,  coming 
pen.  No  fear  of  his  forgetting  the  lessons  of  the  past,  s&d 
'sacrificing  religion  for  theology,  the  intuition  for  the  d( 
ethical  for  tbe  metaphysical.  The  prophetic  spirit  breathes 
bis  pages,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  epoch-making  men, 
theology  lies  an  emphatic  religious  history.  That  hi&torr  i* 
bidden;  only  at  one  point  in  a  book  of  above  five  hundred  page^j 
it  come  to  light,  but  there  in  so  significant  a  manner  as  to 
that  throughout  the  entire  work  we  have  to  do  with  a 
which  has  its  source  not  merely  in  a  highly  speculative  int 
though  of  that  there  is  ample  evidence,  but  in  a  devout  heart 
deep  spiritual  experience. 

It  is  not  simply  an  outUne  of  a  new  theology  that  is 
n3  in  ibis  volume.  The  reconstructive  effort  is  preceded  byil 
Burvey  of  the  past  histrory  of  Christian  dogma,  and  by  a  coii<] 
but  luminous  and  instructive  account  of  the  modern  critical 
ment  wbich  has  made  ns  much  better  acquainted  with  tba 
Testament,  and  so  demonstrated  the  defects  of  the  old  theologfl 
the  necessity  for  reconstruction.  Some  may  think  that  i^^ 
historical  introductioUj  occupying  tbe  larger  half  of  the  work, 
have  been  dispensed  with.     "Why   keep  us  so  long  waitisgi 
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at  once  yoar  views  on  tlie  leading  topics  of  theology  ?  " 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint.  One  who  proposes 
^construct  the  theological  edifice  holds,  of  course^  that  there  is 
r  it ;  and  if  he  is  to  carry  his  readers  along  with  him  he  must 
the  assumption  by  pointing  out  where  the  makers  of  the 
nal  dogmas  have  gone  astray.  Dr.  Fairbairn'^s  conviction  is 
eology  should  be  baaed  on  Christ's  Person  and  Christ's  idea  of 
,nd  steadily  built  up  with  materials  in  perfect  harmony  with 
dation  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  theological  development  of 
t  has  come  short  of  this  ideal  in  ways  which  can  be  specified. 
g  of  this  mind,  he  is  not  only   entitled,  but   bound   to  vindicate 

Eimate  of  the  dogmatic  evolution  lyiug  behind  us,  as  a  necessary 
on  for  the  clear  understanding  and    cordial  acceptance  of  his 
ntribution.     This  all  the  more  that  the  presamption,  at  least 
he  popular  judgment,   is  against  him.     It  is  a   very  plausible 
(estion  that  at  the  end   of  eighteen  centuries  there  can  be  very 
s  new  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.      Sorely,   argues 
of  average  praaaic  common-sense,  the  meaning  of  the  New 
ent   or   of    the   Gospels   has    by   this    time  been  pretty  well 
ed,    and    its    theological    import    finally    determined  I       This 
[ne  attitude  of  finality  is  one  of  the   most  depressing  elements 
Mch  the  man  of  fresh  insight  lias  to  reckon.      For  as  wise  as 
I,  it  is  utterly  unsupported  by   the  facts  of  history.     If  there 
ihing  which  the  story  of  the  past  makes  clear,  it  is  the  slow- 
th  which  thought  advances,  especially  in  the  religions  sphere. 
?p  in  a  oiitlenniuni  is  a  fairly   good  pace  for  the  theological 
>r.      Think  of  the  Church  being  content  for   a  thousand  years 
e  grotesque  idea  of  Christ's  death   being  a  price  paid  to  ilw 
!br  man's  redemption,  till  at  length  Anselm  came  and  proposed 
solution   considerably  more    rational   if    not  final !       Think 
ivhat  a  dreary  time  elapsed  before  the  Church  found  out  that 
ristian  ideal  of  life   was    not  ascetic  !     Not   till  the  sLsteenth 
'  was  it  discovered  that  the  typical  Christian  was  not  the  monk, 
I  man  who  lived  a  true,  godly,  beneficent  life  in  the  family,  in 
te,  and  in  connection  with  his    secular  calling ;  and  even  yet 
not  a  universally  accepted   truth.      Consider  once  more  how 
the  cleavage  which  still  exists  on  th©  subject  of  sacraments  ! 
ling  less  than  two  totally  incompatible  conceptions  of  Christianity 
ijolved.      And   yet   we   live   in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
iRftn  era  !     With  these  facts  before  us,  it  cannot  be  presumptuous 
bink    it  possible  that  the   Church  has  not  yet  fully  realised  the 
of  Christ's  doctrine  concerning  tlm  F<jlherhmd  of  God  and  the 
of  tmn^  and  that  there  is  room  for  a  new  improved  statement 
cardinal  themes  and  other  correlated  topics.      But  the  fairest, 
nvincing  way  of  dealing  with  the  finality  attitude   in   con- 
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iectloa  with  these  niatters  is  to  summon  the  records  of  the  pajt  u 
witnesses,  and  tliis  is  what  Priocipal  Pairbairn  has  done  in  hb  bi^ 
torical  survey.  His  purpose  ia  this  part  of  his  work  is  Dot  to  giw 
his  readers,  m  short  compass  and  in  racy  language,  a  deal  of  ii 
esttng  information  about  men  and  opinions,  though  that  be  certi 
has  done,  but  it  ia  to  iimke  out  a  case  for  a  revised  sL^temeol 
Christian  doctrine  on  leading  topics,  more  in  consonance  witk 
fundamental  beliefs  of  the  Catholic  Charch  which  be  loyally 
ThiiJ  aim  he  never  for  a  moment  leaves  out  of  sight.  He  has 
view  even  when  giving  biographical  sketches  of  epoch-making 
Tertullian,  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  Hegel,  Schleierroacher* 
Baur — which,  like  well-executed  woodcuts,  illuminate  his  pagea 
portrays  men  thnt  we  may  the  better  understand  systems,  and] 
a  psychological  clue  to  theological  errors. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  summarise  the  historical  evidence  in  fi 
of  the  new  theological  endeavour  ;  I  must  content  myself  with 
irating  the   method  of  the    argument  by  one  or  two  samplej, 
course  all  want  to  know  what  the  aothor  has  to  say  on  the  tli« 
of  the  ancient  Church.     Theological  radicals  will  get  a  disaj 
ment  here.     Dr.  Fairbairn  criticises,  bat  he  does  not  conderou,tl#' 
ancient  creeds  which  defined  the  connected  doctrines  of  the 
of  Christ  and  the  Trioity.      lie  earnestly  believes  in  the  Inc: 
and  in  the  Triune  Godhead.      He  does  not  call  in  question  the  1« 
macy  of  the  development  which,  starting  from  the  elements  of  tnil 
in  the  New  Testament,  issued  in  the  Creeds  of  NicEea  and  CbaJcftiflfc] 
He  does  not  quarrel  with  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  developi 
into  theology  in  wliich  Dr.  Newman  set  the  example.    He  ooly  ii 
that  the  idea  shall   be   applied    scientifically,  not  sophiatically 
"  hypothesis  to  account  for  a  difficulty"  j  and  that  the  develops 
shall  be  conceived    of  **  biologically,"  as  stalling  from  the  Perse 
Christ,  and  as  afifectiug  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  not  mef 
section  of  the  vast  society  created  by  faith  in  Jesus,      He  regardf  1 
evolution  of  thought  concerning  Christ   and  God   in    the  ?t 
period  as  at  once  legitimate,  inevitable,  and  essentially  right  in 
yet  by  no  means  free  from  defect.     To  explain  where  the  defect 
we  must  revert  to  the  hudofjlcal  aspect  of  the  development.    The 
points  to  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  vital  developments, 
was  in   the  evolution   of  thought  concerning    Christ   a   der^lof 
organism  and  an  external  environment  acting  on  and  modifying 
course  of  development.     The   organism  was  the  creative  Per 
of  Christ,  and  the  environment  in  the  Eastern   Church  was  0? 
philosophy.  And  our  author  maintains  that  the  environment  t\i 
more  than  its  due  share  of  influence,  and  that  evidence  of  this  is  to| 
found,  not  only  in   the   terminology  of  doctrinal  formalations, 
what  is  more  serious,  even   in  the  character  of  the  conceptions. 
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7h3  baafc  to  give  his  crifeicil  estimate  of  the  Ntcane  theology  in  his 
I  words  : 

It  did  mast  inadequate  justice  to  the  theistic  contents,  of  the  Christian 
3iy.  Metaphysics  had  triumphed  over  ethics,  scholastic  terms  over  moral 
;tie3.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Nicene  theology  did  m^re  eminent  . 
ice  or  disservice  to  the  Christian  conception  of  God.  In  contending  for 
Deity  of  the  Son,  it  too  much  forgot  to  conceive  the  Deity  through  the 
and  as  the  Son  conceived  Him.  In  its  hands,  and  in  consequence  of 
lefinitions  and  authority,  the  metaphysical  Trinity  tended  to  supersede 
ethical  Godhead.  The  Church,  when  it  thought  of  the  Father,  thought 
3  of  the  First  Person  in  relation  to  the  Second,  than  of  God  in  relation  . 
iin  ;  when  it  thought  of  the  Son,  it  thought  more  of  the  Second  Person 
elation  to  the  First,  than  of  humanity  in  relation  to  God.  The  im- 
eot  relations  may  be  the  essential  and  real,  but  they  are  not  interpreted 
ss  made  the  basis  of  the  outward  and  actual.  The  Fatherhood  in  the 
head  loses  its  moral  and  religious  meaning,  unless  it  be  translated  into  . 
Fatherhood  of  God ;  the  Sonship  within  the  Trinity  is  without  its  xnost 
estic  and  gracious  sense  till  it  finds  its  consequent  and  correlate  in  the 
ship  of  man.  The  Nicene  theology  failed  here,  because  it  interpreted 
I  and  articulated  its  doctrine  in  the  terms  of  the  schools,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  consciousness  of  Christ.  It  would  have  better  served  the 
irch  and  the  truth  if  it  had  done  the  first  not  less,  but  the  second  much 
^''(p.  91). 

?hi8  criticism  must  be  admitted  to  be  valid  if  even  the  preliminary 
ch  of  the  religions  ideal  of  Christ  with  which  the  author  prefaces 
historical  review  be  accepted  as  correct.     According  to  this^  what 

most  distinctive  in  Jesus  was  His  consciousness  of  God,  the 
L  of  God  He  was  conscious  of,  and  the  relation  He  sustained  to 
I.  God  was  His  Father,  He  was  God's  Son.  What  God  was  to 
{,  He  desired  Him  to  be  to  all  men  ;  what  He  was  to  God,  all  men 
it  to  be.  Men  are  God's  sons  ;  filial  love  is  their  primary  duty, . 
iraal  love  their  common  and  equal  obligation.  But  the  justice 
16  indictment  against  the  Greek  theology,  with  its  scientific  con- 
ion  of  God,  **  metaphysically  rich  but  ethically  poor,"  will  become 
)  apparent  when  the  implications  of  Christ's  religious  ideal,  as 
•Ided  in  the  reconstructive  part,  have  been  taken  into  account. 
Hien  we  pass  from  East  to  West  we  enter  a  different  world,  in 
sh  Christianity  assumes  a  new  guise  under  the  influence  of  a  com- . 

environment  consisting  of  Eoman  polity,  ^man  religion,  and 
powerful  personality  of  representative  theologians  who  have  been. 
.of  affairs — jurists,  magistrates,  courtiers,  orators — before  they 
me  Churchmen.     It  is  not  so  easy  to  form  a  distinct  picture  of, 
resulting  transformation ;     perhaps    the   statement,    necessarily 
'  on  a  very  large  and  many-sided  subject,  suffers  from  excessive . 
ensation.     But  enough  is  said  to  make  it  clear  that  here  also  the 
rt>nment  has  been  too  strong  for  the  organism,  and  has  given  us 
iristianity  hardly  recognisable   as  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     A. 
linent  place  is  assigned  t9  the    rugged,  passionate,    one-sided , 
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Tertulliaa,  who  was  a  Stoic  in  philosopliy  and  a  jurist  by  proffssioa. 
In  the  form  or  capacity  he  taught  a  materialist  doctrine  of  apirit, 
turning'  aoals  into  bodies,  eo  preparing  the  way  for  magical  ih^mn 
of  ordination  and  sacraments,  and  for  a  dismal  doctrine  of  lioino 
depravity  whereby  all  mankind  outside  the  Church,  in  which  iiIom  it 
salvation,  becomes  one  solid  mass  of  perdition,  propagated  soul  sod 
body  by  the  first  sinner— the  common  father  of  the  race.  Id  t^ 
latter  capacity  he  taught  a  doctrine  of  Godhead,  juristic  in  concepiki 
and  expressionj  aod  of  God's  relation  to  man  as  purely  leL^u' 
sight  entirely  of  God's  Fatherhood,  and  regarding  sinners  .- 
criminals,  not  as  lost  sons  over  whom  a  Father  s  heart  still  j 
Then  came  Augustine  with  his  Manichean  daalism  and  the  mo 
which  was  the  natural  reaction  from  youthful  sensuality,  anddi 
the  germs  of  TertulUan  into  a  fidl-blown  system  of  salvil 
sacramentSj  in  a  Church  which  was  a  transformed  Roman  Statp, 
**  the  Pope  for  emperor,  bishops  for  procurators,  and  the  prie 
for  the  magistrates."  Truly  an  nngenial  phenomenon,  and  a 
outgrowth  of  the  simple  spiritual  Christianity  of  Christ,  vho 
nised  no  oflS^cial  priesthoodj  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
and  who  saw,  even  in  the  worst  men,  indelible  traces  of  the 
image  ! 

With  a   swift  glance    at  Western   scholasticism,   the  ey« 
especially  on  Anselra,  whose  theory  of  atonement  is  sharply  crii 
as  a  piece  of  forensic  speculation  in  which  the  relations  of  God 
man  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  Iloman,  modified  by  Teutonic 
the   author  passes  on   to   the   sixteenth   century*     It  goes 
t^aying  that  a   man  of   Principal    Fairbairn's   quality  has  a 
appreciation  of  the  Reformationj  with  its  appeal  from  the  Pope 
New  Testament,  its  revolt  against  an  oppressive,  dreary  1 
its  reversion  to  the  grand  old  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace^ 
alike  by  Paul  and  by  his  Master.   He  has  a  genuine  admiration 
Reformers,  especially  for  Calvin,  with  his  imperial  intellect  and 
temper,  joint    factors  in  producing  a  system  of  thought  whici 
been  the  congenial  food  of  many  religious  heroes.  But  the  on 
of  Protestantism   took  over  unsifted  too  much   from   Patristic 
raedian^al    theology  to  be  above  criticism.     Of  this,  however, 
will  not  allow  us  to  speak,  and  we  must  hasten  on  to  condd* 
notice  of  the  historical  part  of  the  work  before  us  by  a  brief  wl 
to  what  relates  to  the  modern  critical  movement. 

The   philosophers  from  Kant  to   Hegel  come  within  the  swi 
the  survey ;  most  legitimately,  for  philosopher?,  at  least  in 
are  nothing  if  not  theologians.      Philosophy  in  their  hands  i» 
translated  into  metaphysics,  or  a  theory  of  the  universe  t 
to  conceive   God,  man,  the  world  and  their  relaticnB.     The 
centres  in  Hegel.      He  is  the  greatest  of  the  modem  phUoaopbo^ 
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3  most  recent :  His  philosophy  is  still  in  vogiiBj  if  not  in  the 
Utrlandf  at  least  in  certain  British  seats  of  learning*     Many  among 

believe  in  Ilegelianism  as  a  system  capable  of  doing  important 
Tioetothe  Christian  faith,      They  even  think  that  apologists  would 

well  to  state  their  defence  of  Christianity  in  terms  of  that 
Uosophy.      Let  them  only  translate  their  argument  into  Hegelian 

(inologyj  and  as  snrely  as  in  an  algebraical  calculation  the  result 
come  out  all  right.  In  any  case  Hegel  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
dition due  to  one  who  has  greatly  influenced  the  course  of  modern 
fht  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  produced 
ftoss  and  Baur,  and  what  have  they  not  in  turn  produced^  the  one 
Bis  mythical  ^'  Leben  Jesu,"  the  other  by  his  Tiibingen  theory  as 
.he  origin  of  Christianity  and  of  the  New  Testament  literature  ? 
at  innumerable  volames  on  the  evangelic  history  and  its  great 
ne,  and  on  the  apostolic  writings,  we  owe  to  these  two  men : 
as  of  Christ,  criticisms  of  the  Gospels,  treatises  on  the  conteni- 
irj  history  of  the  period  in  which  the  Christian  religion  took  its 
,  New  Testament  theologies  making  it  their  btisiness  to  exhibit 
various  types  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  different  groups  of 
&igs.  And  these  two  men  we  owe  to  Hegel,  Strauss  carried 
f  from  the  school  of  the  great  master  the  principle  tliat  th^ 
cmal  is  the  real,  and  applied  it  to  the  Gospel  history  in  this  way. 
Church  sees  in  the  historical  Christ  God  incarnate.  But  we  know 
e  or  nothing  about  Christ;  His  history,  on  close  examination, 
»B  itself  into  a  series  of  myths,  the  product  of  faith.  But  it 
fnot  matter;  the  grand  idea  of  the  Incarnation  remains,  and 
[its  realisation  in  the  human  race  at  large,  though  not  in  th© 
[ual  man.  Baur  brought  to  his  task  another  Hegelian  principle 
i,  that  all  historical  development  is  but  an  unceasing  embodiment 
dialectic  of  the  idea,  and  proceeds  by  the  conflict  of  thesis 
mtithesis  issuing  in  a  higher  synthesis,  and  ondertook  to  show 
Ihristianity  was  but  an  example  of  this  law,  and  the  natural 
^ct  of  a  collision  between  the  universalistic  spirit  of  Christ's 
biDgand  the  particularistic  form  it  assumed  in  connection  with  the 
ttiAZLic  idea, 

l^hat  then  does  Dr,  Fairbaim  think  of  Jlegel?  He  admires  him 
Uy.  He  is  deeply  sensible  (who  is  not  ?)  of  the  grandeur  and 
Ky  of  his  thought  He  clearly  perceives  and  frankly  acknowledges 
immense  influence  he  has  exercised,  directly  and  indirectly,  oa 
theology.  He  even  finds  in  his  system,  especially  as  it  bears 
1*8  relation  to  the  universe,  *' elements  of  the  profoundest  truth 
ksight/'  But  he  is  not  a  disciple.  He  does  not  use  Hegelian 
jlogy,  nor  does  he  accept^  though  he  may  be  perhaps  a  little 
ted  by,  Hegelian  doctrines.  He  makes  a  profoundly  respectful 
ion  to  the  great  philosopher  and  passes  on  his  own  way  aa  a 
uoii,  2  z 
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belie viQg  man.  He  could  not  do  otherwise.  For  the  H 
ducbrine  concerning  God,  nian»  and  the  world  ia  a  very  difl'erei 
from  that  which  he  believes  in.  Hegel  taught  a  doctrine  of 
nation  and  of  the  Trinity  j  he  had,  indeed,  a  philosophical  d 
answering  to  every  doctrine  in  the  Christian  creed — a  Btifrif  for 
every  Vorsktlung,  But  the  Incarnation  of  the  Hegelian  p!i 
takes  place  in  the  human  race,  and  in  the  Hegelian  Tn: :: 
Absolute  Subject,  the  Urr/eist^  is  the  Father;  the  universe  po8it€d  If 
the  Absolute  Spirit,  by  a  necessary  action  of  thought,  is  Tlie  S«3a; 
and  the  return  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  objectilies  itself  in  tbo 
universe  to  itself  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  have,  indeed,  b« 
disputes  as  to  what  Hegel  really  meant  to  teach  on  these  higb  topi* 
His  disciples  have  divided  into  parties  on  the  cpiestion,  and  I 
neither  the  right  nor  the  wish  to  pronounce  dogmatically 
matter.  I  simply  follow  the  interpretation  to  which  Dr.  Ftti 
himself  seems  inclined.  In  any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Hegel  was  so  understood  by  the  two  distinguished  men  througb 
he  communicated  such  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  modern 
movement. 

Of  that  movement  not  even  the  briefest  account  can  here  be 
It  must  suffice  to  state  the   final   result  of  the  long  and 
inquiry  into  the  Christian  origins.      We  now  know  that  the 
are  in  the  main  history,  not  fiction.     We  have  an  intimate 
ance  with  the  man  Jesns  Christ,  as  He  walked  and  worked  in 
world*    We  know  approximately  the  very  words  He  spoke*  awl 
He  tauglit  concerning  God,  man,  Himself,  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
its  righteousness.     W©  are  able  to  estimate  the  meaning  and  wl' 
that  teaching  by  comparison  both  with  contemporary  JudtifliD 
with  the  subsequent  doctrine  of  the  apostles.     We  perceive  that 
is  the  one  true  Master  in  religion,   and  the  ultimate  authority  i 
in  spirit  He  is  the  antipode  of  liabbinism,  and  that  in  comp 
^LvenesB  and  many-sidedness  He  far   excels   even    His  own 
•apostles.      Tbia    last    point   it    may    seem    invidious   to   stat&i 
Dr.   Faii'bairn,  while   expressing  himself  throughout  his  woric 
rare   prudence  and   considerateness,  is  very  explicit   here,    Of 
apostles  he  says : 

**  Their  conception  of  God  is,  if  not  lower,  more  oiitward,  less  iiitii»* 
■or  as  it  were  from  within  ;  noi'  does  it,  with  all  its  dgmiicAnc^  w  w '7 
abijolute  paternity,  penetrate,  like  a  subtle  yet  geniuf  spirit,  tbeir  »^ 
tnind,  all  ttieir  thought,  and  all  their  being.  They  hiive  lost  nlM)  ij^"^ 
measure  what  is  it.s  ojirthly  ooiinteipnrt  -the  social  form  undter; 
•can  be  realised  in  time,  the  idea  of  the  kinjLrdom,  with  all  it  iml 
the  human  lirotherhood  which  expresses  the  Divine  Sonship.  Th 
Imve  lost  the  ivorideif ul  ^eaiThiug  inwai-duess  yet  fine  sanity  of  tb» 
on  the  Mwuiit ;  their  conduct  is  more  mixed,  their  tenij-)ei*s  iire  inore^ 
«nd  trotihlcsome ;  they  so  live  as  to  show  more  of  the  infirmities  of  «•"' 
less  of  the  calm  which  comes  of  the  complete  posseesion  of  God." 
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few  of  this  statement  it  becomes  evident  that  tlie  grent  duty  of 
jDhriatian  theologian  must  be  to  give  iieed,  first  of  all,  to  what 
tit  teaches  in  the  Gospels,  then  to  carry  that  teachings  in  its 
Jb,  and  above  all  in  its  spirit,  into  all  departments  of  theology,  so 
rthe  system  of  divinity  may  be  thoroughly  CbristianiBed,  and  not 
■in  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  notions  partly  Christian  and 
|y  Pagan. 

Eie  ground  is  now  clear  for  reconstruction.  The  first  task  of  the 
er  must  be  to  determine  what  the  New  Testament  says  about 
it,  and  especially  what  Christ  says  about  Himself.  The  testi- 
|j(r  of  Jesasand  that  of  His  apostles  are  found  to  be  coincident,  and 
lesalt  may  be  summed  up  thus.  The  conKtitative  idea  in  the 
IcioasnesS  of  Jesus  was  filial  He  felt  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of 
i  But  while  His  Sonship  is  in  some  respects  unique,  it  is  not 
kiBtve.  For  He  was  also^  and  often  called  Himself,  the  Son  of 
I,  brother  of  men  ;  therefore  God  is  not  only  His  Father,  but  the 
ker  of  all  men,  whom  therefore  He  called  upon  to  realise  their 
blip*  These  spontaneous  utterances  of  Jesus  the  apostles  con- 
as  meaning  that  Christ  was  a  Divine  Being,  the  Eternal  Son 


6  idea  of  *  the  Son  of  God '  penetrated  the  apostolic  thought,  stamped 
its  specific  character,  created  its  distinctive  theology.  Fatherhood 
©  essential  to  God,  sonship  to  man.  Jesus  Christ  is  to  nW  the  Son  of 
and  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst.  The  Father  is  con- 
id,  studied,  interpreted  through  the  Son.  The  men  wlio  entered  into 
jconsciousness  looked  at  God  with  Hia  eyes,  thoufjht  of  Hod  in  His  way, 
>ed  to  speak  of  God  in  His  terois,  and  beqne.ttht^d  to  us  as  an  abidinfr 
hr  an  interpretation  of  Christ  which  was  an  int^rpi*etation  of  God." 

Slat  interpretation  of  God  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Godhead, 

a  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  can  be  accepted  only  by  those  who 

e  in  a  revelation.      It  is,  in  origin   and   essence,   an  attempt  to 

nt  to  thought  the  determinative  element   in  the  consciousnees 

rist.     It  exhibits  the  way  in  which  the  Apostolic  CImrch  came 

ink  of  God  in  consequence  of  their  believing  in  Christ.      It  was 

d  with  a   new   order   of  ideas   which  helped   men  trained  in 

monotheism  to  rise  to  a  higher  conception  of  Deity  than  that 

ract  unity  :  God   is   love  ;   but   love   is  social,  therefore  God 

bo  not  only  one,  bnt  a  plurality,   a   Divine  community,  within 

is  an  eternal  play  of  reciprocal  affection.     This  Christian  doc- 

of  Godhead,  Dr.    Fairbairn   insistSj    most   be    taken  in  earnest, 

taade  the  foundation  of  theology.     In  so  doing,  he  may  seem  to 

to   rest   the  superstructure  of  dogma  on  tlie  least  certain  and 

mygterions  of  all  the  dogmas.     Is   it   certain,  such  may  ask, 

%  the  dogma  in  question  can  be  deduced  from  the  New  Testament 
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by  strict  exegesis ;  and  as  for  the  a  priori  construction,  the  notioa  of 
lovo  may  give  us  duality,  but  is  it  easy  to  get  out  of  it  a  Trinit 
But  tbere  are  many  who  Lave  no  such  doubts,  and  who 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  as  at  least  scriptumlt 
speculatively  demonstrable.  Aud  to  such  Dr.  Fairbairn  says 
effect :  carry  your  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  its  implications  tliroa^ 
your  whole  system.  The  doctrine  is  ethically  acceptable  if  meti* 
physically  abstruse.  It  makes  love  the  very  essence  of  God,  and 
Fatherhood  a  necessary  attribute.  Therefore  do  not  allow  this  doc- 
trine to  remain  an  excrescence  and  otiose  tenet  in  your  creed.  Idl 
in  this  position,  it  will  be  in  clanger  of  falling  out  of  your  creed 
Bometliing  alien  or  superfluous.  You  must  make  it  every thlD^,  or 
will  be  apt  to  become  nothing. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
idea  of  God  into  line  with  the  Christian  idea  of  Godhead, 
two  ideas  should  harmonise  is  obviously  desirable,  but    by 
a  matter  of  course.     As  Dr.   Fairbairn   points  out,   they 
great  extent  remained  unrelated  *'  in  a  state  of  juxtaposition  ra 
than  of  mutual  permeation."      "The  Latin  God  has  been  too 
the  Greek  Godhead  too  metaphysical,  to  be  incorporated  in  a 
homogeneous  notion."     "  In  the  Greek  theology,  Father  and  Sou 
80*  used   to   denote  immanent  relations  in   the  Godhead  that 
significance  for  man  as   a  whole  is,  though  not  lost,  yet  weake 
and  iuapoverished  ;  and  in  the  Latin  theology  the   ideas  of  So7< 
and  Lawgiver  are  so  emphasised  that  those  of  Father  and  Son  aliufl^ 
disappear."     This  is  no   matter  of  little  consequence.      It  sif 
that  man's   filial  relation   to  God  becomes  an  unreality,   at  tlie 
fionship  by   adoption  which,   as   onr  author  points  out^  is  an  emj 
form,  unless  man  be  God's  son  by  nature  and  indefeasibly,     *'Beffl 
a  child  can  be  the  adopted  son  of  any  man,  he  must  be  the  real 
of  some  man  ;  and  so  if  it  was  only   by  adoption  that  God 
our  Father  and  we  His  sons,  then  we  could  never  in  any  true  seoe* 
be  His  sons,  nor  He  in  any  true  aenso  our  Father." 

Dr.  Fairbairn  believes  that  the  Cbristian  doctrine  of  the  Godli«»?_ 
not  only  enables  us  to  see  in  their  true  light  specifically 
truths,  but  gives  important  aid  in  grappling  with  some  of  the  hi 
problems  of  Theism — e.g.,  that  of  creation.  First,  it  contpels  us 
conceive  God  as  in  His  eternal  hQing  conditumcd,  never  out  of  rel»ti(< 
therefore  capable  of  entering  into  new  relations  to  a  created  worl 
Next^  it  helps  us  to  conceive  the  creation  as  a  moral  necessi^ 
God,  and  to  surmount  the  serious  diflSculty  involved  in  the  ideft  ^ 
the  world  as  an  accident.  God  as  love  must  have  a  moral  nnlff^ 
(the  only  universe  which  has  reality  for  God,  the  physical  bein|  ^ 
mere  instrument)  to  exercise  His  love  upon.  These  speculation  tf» 
not   without   their   value,    but   as    to   their  conclusiveness  OM  tbS^ 
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ionably  stand  in  doubt.  Why  shoold  creation  be  even  a  moral 
essity  to  God,  if  iadependently  of  it  **the  Son  was  to  the  Father 
nni verse  "  ? 

Ne  feel  surer  of  our  ground  wben,  following  our  trusty  guide,  we 
3r  on  the  dotnain  of  theology  proper.  If  anywhere,  the  Christian 
i  of  God  as  Father  should  bo  of  use  in  connection  with  the  cor- 
ted  doctrines  of  sin  and  reikmpiion^  The  problems  connected 
b  the  former  are  dark  enough,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  this  that 
1  have  been  so  half-hearted  in  their  acceptance  of  Christ's  idea  of 
1,  and  have  treated  the  Divine  Fatherhood  as  the  product  of  poetic 
gions  sentiment,  and  in  that  aspect  beautiful,  but  not  available 
theological  purposes,  and  have  fallen  back  on  other  and  sterner 
egories,  such  as  that  of  sovereign  will.  Jesus  did  not  apply  Bis 
strine  of  the  Fatherhood  to  such  abstruse  questions  as  those 
lling  to  the  origin  of  sin,  and  the  moral  sohdarity  of  mankind  j 
)  it  is  plain  from  some  parts  of  His  teaching  that  He  was  well 
ire  of  the  existence  of  facts  in  human  experience  that  make  it 
<1  to  believe  in  the  doctriiiej  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
taught  it  as  an  absolote  truth  to  be  firmly  held  in  all  conceivable 
mmstances,  as  He  himself  clung  to  it  even  in  the  bitter  hour  of 
fch.  Therefore  we  shall  only  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Hia 
ihing,  if  we  dare  to  think  that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  can  stand 
strain  of  even  the  deepest  mysteries  connected  with  the  existence 
noral  eviL  Is  it  risked,  how,  if  the  ultimate  truth  concerning  God 
His  Fatherhood,  did  sin  ever  find  its  way  into  the  world  ?  We 
at  have  the  courage  to  think  that  sin  came  in  in  connection  with 
eneficent  purpose  which  mad©  it  worth  risking.  The  Divine 
her  desired  to  have  a  family  of  sons,  and  that  aim  could  not  be 
ised  without  creating  beings  for  whom  sinning  was  a  possibility. 
oly  through  the  possibility  of  sin  could  God  have  sons,  and  it 
f  be  that  only  through  the  actuality  of  sin  could  tho  sons  know 
L"  With  reference  to  the  moral  solidarity  of  mankind,  whereby 
tnan  liveth  to  himself,  and  all  men  are  mutually  involved  in  the 
cts  of  ^ach  other's  misconduct^  the  believer  in  tho  Divine  Father- 
ft  mast  hold  that  that  constitution  of  the  moral  universe  exists  in 
interest  of  the  law  of  love.  The  principle  of  RoUdarity  has  a 
llold  operation,  on  one  side  very  dark,  on  the  other  correspondingly 
ght;  and  the  dark  side  must  be  interpreted  by  the  bright,  not 
\  vers(L  If  in  Adam  all  die,  we  must  remember  that  in  Christ 
>1l  all  be  made  alive.  And  we  must  remember  further  that  the 
i*iat  influence  did  not  begin  to  be  eighteen  centuries  ago,  but  was 
Operation  from  the  first,  underworking  and  counter- working  moral 
^  so  that  the  '*  fall"  became  to  a  considerable  extent  an  unrealised 
al;  was  indeed  not  a  complete  and  separate  whole  in  human 
^erienoe,   but  only   an   aspect  or  element  in  a  composite   economy 
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ordained  for  a  beneficent   end*     This  view,  of  course,  could  ii( 
entertained  if  wliat  is  called  the  "  common  ain  **  of  the  race  inrol 
apart  from  personal  transgression,  eternal  consequences.     That 
mean  that  children  dying  in  infancy  must  finally  perish,  unless 
tised  or   •*  electa"     Such  an  inhuman  do^ma    cannot  be  coml 
with  earnest  faith  in  the  Divine  Fatherhood,     In  the  name  of 
Fatherliood,  therefore,  it  must  be  discarded  as  a  figment  of  theok 
and    for  that  one  service   rendered   by   the   creed    of    Christ  as  w- 
vived  io  modern  thought  we  cannot  be  too  grateful. 

On  these  two  cjuestions  as  to  the  origin  and  transmission  of  m. 
Dr.  Fairbairn  has  written  wisely  and  helpfully.  On  a  third  itn. 
problem  connected  with  moral  evil,  its  future  consequences,  bis  nitrt- 
ances  are  not  less  weighty,  God,  he  holds,  whether  we  regard 
love  or  His  righteousness,  can  never  be  reconciled  to  the  eii8tence| 
sin.  He  must  eterually  work  for  its  expulsion  from  the  uni^ 
But  how  ?  Two  ways  our  author  regards  as  not  open :  annil 
of  the  sinner,  and  his  compulsory  salvation.  The  Divine  Fi 
annihilate  His  prodigal  sons  !  That  were  a  greater  punisbment 
Him  than  for  them.  The  annihilated  sinner  would  be  gone  for 
bat  it  would  not  be  so  with  God :  **  out  of  His  memory  the  nftoii 
the  man  could  never  perish,  and  it  would  be,  as  it  were,  the 
symbol  of  a  soul  He  had  made  only  to  find  that  with  it  He  c( 
nothing  better  tlian  destroy  it."  Compulsory  restoration  is 
inadmissible,  simply  because  it  is  annihilation  in  another 
destruction  of  the  saved  one's  being  as  a  free  responsible  pel 
treatment  of  him  as  a  thing  rather  than  as  a  person.  The  tnuHti 
theory  of  eternal  retributive  penalty  is  also  pronounced  n\ 
tory,  because,  while  penalty  must  be,  the  Divine  Fatherhood 
consisting  in  "  inCnite  good-nature,"  the  penalties  of  a  Father  <*^ 
never  be  merely  retributive  or  retaliatory.  These  solutions 
negatived,  there  is  only  one  alternative  open:  **  an  eternal  will] 
good,  and,  as  a  consequence,  eternal  possibilities  of  salvation, 
will  never  be  reluctant,  though  man  may  for  ever  refuse." 

There  is  no   subject  within  the  range   of  Christian   theologfl 
which  devout  minds  will  more  gladly  welcome  a  fresh  helpftJ 
than  that  of  llederaption.      For  while  the  fact  of  redemption  thr 
Christ   is  earnestly  and  thankfully  believed  in  by  all  who  hold 
Catholic  faith,   there  are   many  who    are  far   from    findbg 
intenectual  rest    in  traditiooal   theories  as  to  the  precise  theok 
significance  of  Christ's  death.     Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at. 
is  with   redemption    as  with    music  ;  music  is  beantiful  to  hesT, ' 
the   theory  of  music    is   a  very  abstruse   matter.     Even  so  W 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  a  very  blessed  experience;  ^''^' 
understand  wherein  lies  the  redeeming  virtue  of  Christ *»  s^^f-' 
is  a  problem  which  has  tasked  to   the  uttermost  the  minds  o^^ 
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at  thinkers.  It  is  happily  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  posseB-s 
Feet  insight  into  this  many-colonred  mystery  of  Divine  wisdom, 
rise  it  would  have  fared  hardly  with  the  Chnrch  of  the  first 
ian  millennium,  which  was  content  with  a  theory  of  atonement 
f^  deserving  the  name.  Anselm's  theory  by  comparison  was 
ific,  and  in  one  form  or  another  it  has  been  found  a  sufficiently 
Jrorking  hypothesis  from  his  time  till  now.  Yet  it  too  has  faiJei 
ire  perfect  contentment  to  many  minds,  especially  since  men 
\  to  take  in  earnest  the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  Gotl. 
ftiings  in  the  traditional  theory  have  appeared  unsatisfactory — 
gal>  forensic  aspect  given  to  the  process  of  redemxition,  and  the 
)tion  of  the  moral  unity  of  the  Godhead  by  the  imputation,  in 
if  not  in  intention,  to  the  different  Persons  in  the  Trinity  of 
Ipant  dispositions.  Christ  dies  to  satisfy  Divine  jmiicr,  and  God 
nther  demands  the  satisfactionj  which  God  the  Son,  in  love  ta 
lis  ready  to  give.  Would  it  not  considerably  improve  matters 
\  could  say  on  Scripture  warrant  i  Christ  died  to  satisfy,  or,  to 
i  Scripture   expression,   to   ma/ufe.st.    Divine  righteousness,  tuid 

0  lof^\  and  in  that  manifestation  the  whole  Godhead  took  part  ? 
Bid  likewise  be  a  movement  in  the  right  direction  if  we  could 
!Ve   in   oiir  theological   formulations  to  take  into  account  the 

1  aspect  of  Cbrist*8-(leath,  as  due  to  fidelity  to  the  Divine 
iBt  in  an  evil  worhl,  on  which  Christ  Himself  Insisted  in  Ills 
isson  to  His  disciples  on  the  significance  of  His  death.  This 
brings  Christ's  experience  into  line  with  the  suffering  experience 
^  righteous  generally,  which  not  less  than  His  needs  a  theory 
i  theodicy.  The  Apostle  Paul  did  not  take  that  aspect  into 
it.  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  seeing  Christ 
slf  did.  A  full  scientific  theory  of  the  cross  might  demand  a 
fehensive  answer  to  two  questions :  Why  does  righteousness 
I  not  by  accident,  but  with  the  regularity  of  a  law,  in  this 
?  and  in  what  relation  does  that  feature  in  the  moral  order  of 
orld  stand  to  the  whole  character  of  God  ?  Euripide>^  said  that 
of  God  was  never  known  to  be  happy,  and  it  is  the  simple  fact 
lie  men  who  have  been  emphatically  the  heroic  sons  of  God  have 
leen  men  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief.  How  is  this  ?  Is  it 
Bcanse  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  them,  and  is  not  their  sorrow  the 
f  of  God  ;  and  are  they  not  in  all  they  endnre,  though  apparently 
led,  the  well-beloved  of  the  Father  ?  It  does  not  follow  from 
lew  that  Christ's  death  is  not  in  some  respects  unique,  but  the 
finrvey  might  tend  to  prevent  some  misapprehensions  into  which 
fe  apt  to  fall  when  we  regard  our  Lord's  sulferiDg  as  in  all 
ts  isolated. 

Fairhairn  has  not  made  the  general  topic  of  the  Bufferings  of 
tJnsness  a  subject  of  remark,  but  he  has  made  some  helpfal 
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auggestioQS  as  to  thd  way  in  which  Christ^a  atonement  is  to  be  eoft- 
tomplated  8o  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  Fatberhod 
Among  the  iraporiant  points  in  his  statement  are  these  :  tlie  ideirf 
law  in  the  New  Testament  has  very  little  in  common  with  the  idemf 
law  in  our  juridical  theologies.  The  Roman  Itx  was  not  the  tyuooji 
of  the  Greek  vJ^ioci 

•  **  llencG  if  a  man  i-eads  the  Pauline  1*0^01  as  if  it  were  lioman  undmip 
terial  te,  ho  will  radically  misread  it,  especially  in  all  that  concenB  il 
relation  to  the  death  of  Christ.  *  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  cam 
of  the  law  * ;  but  this  was  the  law  which  the  Jew  loved,  and  which  waillm 
for  ever  nholiBh&d,  not  the  universal  law  of  God,  .  ,  ,  His  death  vn  Ml 
the  vindication,  but  the  condemnation  of  the  law/* 

Yet  Christ's  death  is  a  Divine  judgment  of  sin.  "  It  works  b  iW 
universe  as  the  manifest  and  embodied  judgment  of  God  against  Mf. 
but  this  judgment  as  chastening  and  regenerative  rather  than  jariit^ 
and  penal."  In  the  suffering  of  Christ  the  Son,  the  Father  in  aid 
sense  shared.  **  The  being  of  evil  in  the  universe  was  to  His 
nature  an  offence  and  a  pain,  and  through  His  pity  the  misery  of 
became  His  sorrow."  Christ's  atoning  work  is  '*  substitutionary 
the  sense  that  it  **so  does  the  work  of  the  penal  yet  ' 
judgments  of  God  as  to  create  the  very  sense  of  sin  and  atL:  - 
it  that  they  aim  at."  "  The  atonement  has  satisfied  both  the  \sm 
and  the  righteousness  of  God."  The  ftbedlence  of  Christ  is  "1 
cause  of  a  callective  righteousnesB  which  cancels  for  the  irr< 
and  guiltless  the  evil  of  collective  sin." 

In  the  closing  chapters  of  his  work  Dr.  Fairbairn    speaks  of 
Holy  Spirit*a  activity  in  Revelation  and  in  the  Church,     The 
on  Revelation  and  Inspiration  is  a  closely-packed  piece  of 
of  great  value,  though  expansion,  if  there  had  been  room  for  it, 
have  made  the  atatement  more  easily  comprehensible^  and  thcf 
mord  generally  useful.     It  is  not  at  once   apparent   how  the 
Fatherhood    comes    in    here,    but    the    author   holds   it   ^^  b» 
theological  basis   for  a  constructive  theory  of  the   Christian 
tion  J  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  possibility  of  revelation  is  ini 
in  the  afTinity  of  nature  implied  in  the  relation  of  Fatherhood 
Sonship. 

The  bearing  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God  on  the  doctrine  of 
Church  is  more  apparent.      Dr.  Fairbairn's  statement  on  this  sal 
though  brief,  is  very  significant.      In  no  part  of  his  work  is  be 
thoroughly  in  earnest.      He  has  a  deep  dislike  to  saoerdotaliaffl 
the  idea  of  the   Church   which  goes  along  with   it.     And  oti 
grounds  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  utterly  opposed  to  Chriits  d( 
of  God,  and   the  whole   religious   ideal  embodied   in   His  t( 
Kothing  can  more  fatally  compromise  the  Fatherhood  of  God  ioo 
eonship  of  men.     Nothing  is  more  hostile  to  the  unity  and  pe«* 
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I  Chnrch,  or  more  fitted  to  separate  those  who  ought  to  form  one 
1  under  the  on©  Shepherd  ;  nothing  save  perhaps  the  dogmatic 
pit  which  makes  acceptance  with  God  depend  oq  holding  right 
Inions.  Dogmatic  legalism  and  sacra mentarian  legalism  are  the 
0  great  enemies  of  the  Cliristianity  of  Chriat,  the  trne  Antichriafca 
ikh  men  should  greatly  fear.  The  idea  of  tJie  Church  which  goes 
>ng  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God  is  that  of  a  society  of  redeemed 
311  who  are  sons  of  God,  and  have  the  spirit  of  sonship — who  are 
arefore  free  men,  and  have  direct  access  to  their  Father  without  the 
Sermediation  of  priestly  oflScials.  Christianity  as  contrasted  with 
titicaliam  is  the  religion  of  unrestricted  fellowship  with  God :  its 
nbol  a  rent  veil,  and  a  High  Priest  who  is  also  a  Tr/jdS/)o^tot,  going 
forerunner  into  the  holy  of  holies,  where  all  believers  may  follow, 
Uad  of  standing  afar  off  trembling  while  their  sacerdotal  represen- 
Wf  enters  the  mysterious  mhftum  in  their  stead.  '*  Draw  near"  is 
Cratch  word  of  the  religion  of  the  better  hope,  and  all  abettors 
lacerdotaliam  are  simply  substituting  for  it  the  counter- watch  word 
band  off,'^  and  doing  their  best  to  cancel  dearly  bought  Christian 
irties,  and  conduct  (rods  people  back  from  Mount  Zion  to  Mount 
piu  Obviously,  to  the  holy  brotherhood  of  the  sons  of  God  organisa- 
ttp  a  secondary  matter,  a  thing  which  may  be  left  to  look  after  itself, 
Hftn  never  have  any  higher  importance  than  that  of  order  and  con- 
Hu^.  The  people  of  God  are  before  organisation^  create  their  own 
ty  and  officials,  which  have  for  their  sole  raison  (V6lre  the  edification 
lx>dy  of  Christ.  CathoHciam,  so  called,  reverses  all  this  :  makes 
mdary  primary,  reduces  God's  children  to  a  state  of  abject 
lence  on  certain  exclusively  authorised  ministers  of  grace,  and 
jly  unchurches  all  who  decline  to  occupy  this  ignoble  position. 
jnlt  is  the  redifctio  ad  ahsunlnm  of  the  theory.  No  wonder 
ites  of  the  "  Catholic  "  hypothesis,  endowed  with  some  measure 
lanity  and  common  sense,  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any  feasible 
>f  est!ape  from  the  absnrdity,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Schanz,  who 
Eb  excellent  work,  'VA  Christian  Apology"  (vol.  iJi.),  decides  that 
tiat  are  called  houd  Jidc  heretics  must,  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  be 
ally  considered  members  of  the  one  true  visible  Catholic  Church, 
»gli  they  are  not  visibly  in  "her  communion.  Thus  it  remains  true 
there  is  no  salvation  outside  the  Catholic  Church."  This  is  very 
Porting  for  poor  Protestants.      Dr.  Fairbairn  likens  the  polity  that 

(outside  the  Church  as  immense  a  body  of  holy  men  as  are  to  be 
within  it  to  that  which  would  '*  constitute  a  State  by  dis- 
ijsing  its  free-born  citizens,  and  degrading  them  into  serfs  and 
."  Truly  a  violent  usurpation  and  tyranny  I  But  there  are 
?^tions  of  the  evils  under  which  afflicted  mankind  suflTers.  A 
""  statesman  described  the  Russian  Government  as  despotism 
^fed    by    apoplexy.     Catholicism,    as    construed    by    ita    most 
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kindly  advocates,   is  a  spiritnal  despotism  texnpwed  hj  "imooi^l 
nanted  mercies  "  and  benevolent  fictions. 

The  work  of  wluch  an  inadequate  acoonnt  has  been  given  in 
foregoing  pages  is   in  every  respect  weighty  uid  important 
imposes  an  obligation  on  the  religious  community.     When  a  naa 
Principal   Fairbaim's    standing,    ability,    learning,  earnestness, 
undbubted  loyalty  to  the  faith  makes  an  appeal  to  his  fellow- 
to  the  effect  that  theology  requires  revision  and  reconstmction  on 
basis  of  Christ's  idea  of  God,  it  cannot  reasonably  or  safely  be 
aside.     Its  claim  to  attention  is  strengthened  by  the  peileot 
and  good  temper  with  which  the  writer's  views  are  stated  eves 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Church  question,  his  attitude  is  mort 
promising.      Dr.   Fairbaim's  theological   position  is   by  no 
revolutionary.     He  discards  no  recognised  theological  cat^jorifli^ 
he  adds  no  new  ones.     He  aims  only  at  revision  and  conreetioB, 
above   all,  at  the  breathing  of  Christ's  spirit  into  thedogy. 
fault  of  his  book  in  the  eyes  of  many  will  be  that  it  alters  m 
It  will  much  help  all  who  accept  the  Catholic  faith,  but  it  vi 
appoint  those  who  wish  for  ever  to  be  rid  of  the  miraculoos 
transcendental  in  religion,  and  to  have  a  creed  based  on 
naturalism.   .  Such  will  have  to  take  up  with  the  *'  new 
offered  to  them  in  the  name  of  philosophy,'  or  find  for 
new  religion  not  bearing  Christ's  name,  or  get  on  as  weU 
can  without  religion.    Whether  the  party  of  malcontents  is  to 
amongst  us  may  depend  on  the  response  given  to  "  Ghiist  ia 
Theology." 
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first  Napoleon  prophesied  that  in  fifty  years  Europe  wonid  h& 
)ither  Eepablican  or  Cossack.    He  reckoned  without  the  Jew. 

now  about  fifteen  years  since  the  first  tidings  of  organised 
>n  on  the  Continent  against  the  Jews  reached  us  in  England 
1  the  daily  press.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  occasion  should 
lorded  us  ample  opportunities  for  contemplating  the  vagaries- 
jrs  with  that  mixture  of  pity  and  didactic  advice  which  w& 
brtunately  ever  been  able  to  tender  gratis.  But,  however 
Ely  be,  it  is  sad  to  note  that  our  well-meant  exhortations  hav& 
o  had  no  efiect. 

'essor  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  the  Prussian  historian,  was  the 
an  of  acknowledged  position  to  take  a  serious  view  of  what 
hen  believed  to  be  only  a  passing  craze.  It  required  courage 
)  public  expression  thereto.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
led  Fretissische  Jahrhucher*  he  pointed  out  the  growing 
of  the  Jews,  their  solidarity  as  a  separate  caste  of  foreign  rac& 
•many,  their  arrogance  in  the  press,  their  resentment  at  the 
3t  reference  to  themselves  as  lese-inajesU,  whilst  daily  indulging 
mited  criticism  of  everything  and  everybody — these  he  stigma- 
s  the  causes  of  the  Anti-Semitic  agitation.  Treitschke  foretold 
rmous  increase  of  the  movement ;  and  his  prophecy  has  been 
han  fulfilled.  That  which  appeared  to  be,  at  most,  a  temporary 
on  has  enlarged  its  area,  and  to-day  the  so-called  Anti-Semitic 
Lent  bids  fair  to  assume  international  dimensions  only  second 
je  of  Social  Democracy  itself. 

sady  Russia  is  engaged  in  ridding  herself  mercilessly  of  a  Jewish 
tion  about  equal  to  that  of  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

is  diflScult  to  see  what  Europe  will  do  if  the  Russians  persist 
IT  policy  of  expulsion.  Will  cruelty  restrain  them  ?  Cruelty 
Preusiische  Jahrbucher  numbers  November  16, 1879,  and  following.     Berlin. 


eurviye,  vruicu  innny  ui  uh  iuuujj  iiiia.|^iuau  ui^tu  tf  ii 
The  following  telegram  from  Triest  appeared  in  thi 
of  the  16th  of  February  last : 

"  The  Jewish  merchant  Balleli,  of  Corfu,  who  was 
Aiere,  was  walking  in  the  streets  of  Corfu  when  ho  in* 
of  them  carried  ii  revolver,  which  he  tired  into  the  nir 
Balleli*     His  comrado  calknl  out  to  him,  'Why  fire  h 
J^ew  low  I '     Thereupon  the  other  fired  again^  and  Bal 
t)allet  through  the  hejirt.*' 

In  noumania  the  French  Anti-Semite,  Jacques 
with  open  arms  at  large  naeetin^i^s,  and  feted  as  a  1 
from  Jewish  thraldom.*  In  Austria  a  Prince 
avowed  chief  of  an  inflaential  party  bent  on  the  boj 
nay,  on  their  extermination.  Parliament  and 
charged  with  Anti-Semitic  electricity,  which 
-explosive  shocks.  As  we  write  the  Viennese 
have  resulted  in  the  return  of  forty-eix  Anti-S 
^hia  party  one-third  of  the  Council.  In  form< 
"Semites  were  returned  by  the  lower  classes,  bnt 
they  received  a  large  number  of  votes  from  the  we 
'Chronicle,  April  18).  A  Vienna  newspaper  winds 
in  the  sense  of  Ca/truiti  txysa\  Judanm  asc  del 
and  vilification  of  the  Jew  in  Austria  are  on 
capacity  to  lend  them  public  expression.  But  it  i 
the  agitation  is  most  significant.  There  the  Antl 
has  called  forth  a  complete  literature  of  its  own. 
and  pamphlets,  accusing  the  Jew  of  every  imag 
the  bookstalls  and  swell  the  booksellers'  shelvea 
Eophical  treatises  from  the  pens  of  professors  in 
eager  public,  as  also  do  the  fanatical  denunciatia 
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shstag  whose  personal  record  was  sucH  that,  but  for  his  fanatical 
^liatred,  he  might  in  rain  have  sought  a  dozen  votes  from  on& 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  At  a  more  recent  election  still 
l^nitz,  February  1893)  the  Anti-Semitic  candidate  received  6,58(> 
g,  against  129  recorded  at  the  election  three  years  ago.  Iq 
ti,  the  bulk  of  the  Conservative  pirty  has  openly  declared  itself 
ympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Anti-Semitic  movement  Th^ 
idio  party  are  clamouring  for  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits,  in.* 
r  to  unleash  them  upon  the  Liberals  in  general  and  the  Jews  ii> 
ienlar. 

ven  the  hard-gritted  Swiss  are  beginning  to  feel  the  Jew*  In 
^ke  to  a  petition  signed  by  84,000  names  the  Federal  Chambers- 
^■berating  whether  the  slaughter  of  beasts  in  the  Jewish  fashion 
He  tolerated  any  longer. 

5j?'rance,  the  one  country  in  which  the  emancipation  of  the  Hebrew  *" 
ited  one  of  the  first  humanitarian  triumphs  of  the  llevolutron — 
^,  the  one  country  the  Jews  themselves  have  never  ceased  to- 
ktef  ully  as  their  Zion,  as  the  "  light  "  aud  intelligence  of  th& 
^ew-hatred  is  spreading  by  leaps  and  bounds.   The  voluminous 
the  furious  Anti-Semite,  Edouard  Dramotifc,t  are  eagerly  read 
Ireds  of  thousands  of  readers.     In  Italy,  too,   the  movement 
take  root,  as  lately  evidenced  by  violent  Anti-Semi  tic  articles 
jlerical  Italia  Beale  of  Turin. 

le  United  States — ^the  refuge  and  home  of  the  heavily  laden^ 

and  the    oppressed — significant    instances   of    so-called 

ice  are  to  be  witnessed.     Hotels  advertise  that  no  Jews  are- 

A  Jewish  lady  was  summarily  ejected   from  one   hotel,. 

she  was  suffering  from  illness.     Her  husband,  a  millionaire^ 

rival  establishment,  and  sold  up  the  offending  hotel-keeper. 

own  hospitable  shores  the  unheard-of,  the  uodreamt-of,  has 

pass.     The  Gothic  arches  of  Parliament  have  re-echoed  with 

to  stop  the   immigration  of  the   outcast  Hebrew*     Even  a 

[per  noted  for  its  humanitarian  enthusiasm  has  joined  in  the 

emphasises  its  views  by  articles  from  the  pen  of  the  very  mark 

le  munificent  Baron  Hirsch  engaged  to  go  to  Russia  and  se^ 

>uld  be  done  for  the  persecuted  of  his  race. 

the  Anti-Semitic  movement,  as  we  witness  it  on  the  Continent, 

dangers  for  the  State  there  can  be  no  doubt.     It  was  to  thee^ 

it  Caprivi  recently  drew  attention.      Ife  pointed  out  that  an 

which  was  at  present  only  directed  against  the  Jews  might 


[Jews  in  France  date  their  emaDcipatiom  from  the  decree  of  the  National 
of  September  27,   17HI.     Btit  complaints  of  Jewish  ufiury  in  Alsace  had 

rnerat  by  the  year  1806,  that  Napoleon  imntjsed  fresh  rcutriotionB  upO]> 
finally  lapsed  in  IBlfi.     Sue  Preumgcft€  Jahrbiicktr ;  ^'Napoieou  und  die 
;(ErQ»t  Bane,  Febraiiry  1891 ). 

I  France  Juive,"  "  La  I'Vance  Juive  devant  rOpioioD,"  "  La  France  Jaive  et  la 
*•  La  Conqutite  Jnive/'  '*  Le  Syst^rae  .Jtiif  ct  la  Question  Sociale/'  "  L'Eacrim© 
**  '"  La  Fin  d*on  MoEde,"  kc.     Paris  :  C,  Marpoo  and  E.  Flammarioia, 
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Imble^  popular  and  honoured,  inasmuch  as  he  adorns  our  civic 
B«,  our  legislative  bodies,  even  our  peerage,  and  has  come  to  figora 
picuously  among  the  leaders  of  society. 

ranee,  too,  lias  been  citod  as  an  example  of  whab  freedom  and 
»  eqaality  have  done  for  the  Jew.  France  until  recently  was 
posed  to  furnish  the  most  striking  exemplification  of  the  truth 
alie  trite  saying,  •'  Each  country  possesses  the  Jews  it  deserves." 
Bay  this  reference  is  apt  to  prove  a  two-edged  sword,  having 
wrd  to  the  prominence  of  sundry  German  Jews  among  the  many 
|}le  implicated  in  the  Panama  collapse.  Thos  has  even  an  enter- 
B|  intended  to  link  worlds  together,  resulted  in  creating  additional 
Igonism  towards  a  race. 

II. 

fc  is  perhaps  from  the  year  ISiS  that  we  may  date  the  starting- 
it  of  the  latest  development  of  commerce  and  enterprise  on  the 
bment.  It  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  social  and  material  emancl- 
on  of  whole  classes  which  had  hitherto  led  a  life  of  simplicity 
frugality.  It  heralded  the  expansion  of  the  '•  public "  as  we 
it  to-day.  Cupidity  and  the  love  of  luxury  have  increased  among 
classes  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  means  of  gratifying  them, 
Bcularly  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

ftie  gradual  removal  of  frontier  restrictions,  the  improvements  in 
ins  of  communication^ — notably,  the  universal  use  of  the  electric  tele- 
^ — have  practically  brought  the  whole  world  into  an  undreamt-of 
pinqnity  and  closeness  of  competition.  The  strong  rise  and  the 
yk  fall  by  tfie  roadside  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  man. 
\  **  sweater"  and  the  "  sweated  ''  begin  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
islators.  "  The  wars  of  the  future  will  be  wars  of  tariffs,"  Lord 
isbnry  tells  ns.  And  this  means,  wars  for  bread. 
To-day  money  is  no  longer  earned,  as  of  yore,  bat  largely — won. 
plication  and  industry  liave  become  of  secondary  importance,  as 
ins  to  success,  compared  with  the  instinct  which  enables  men  to 
>mer  "  an  article  or  "  rig "  a  market,  and  win  or  lose  a  fortune 
\  week.  The  mental  requirements  of  such  a  struggle  become 
jSnd  more  severe ;  its  conditions  infuse  a  feverish  fire  and  unrest 
le  blood,  against  which  only  the  strongest  can  bear  up.  We 
le  evolution  of  a  new  type  of  fighting  man  :  "  the  Manipulator  !  '* 
to  say,  the  Explolfrr,^  the  Promoter,  the  Amalgamator,  the 
•,  the  Inflator,  the  Expander,  the  Puffer,  the  Wire-puller,  the 
•,  the  *'  Worker''  (in  the  sense  of  the  mover,  the  winder-up  of  a 
k) — a  kingly  type  of  our  time.  And  what  is  more,  ht3  is  met  with 
leegfuUy  at  work  in  nearly  every  walk  of  life  ;  in  politics,  literature, 
tiing,  science,  art,  and,  above  all,  in  journalism  and  in  commerce. 

The  English  language  does  not  possess  the  exact  coimterparts  to  tUo  French 


from  it — -yes,  at  times  soberly  above  it — andw^W^ 
He  doriiiDates  t)ie  Press  on  the  Seine,  the  Spree,   i 
Fcr  he  possesses  the  self- assurance,   the  sopplenesa 
mind  needful  for  success  in  journalism  in  an  exti 
The    great  international    telegraphic    news    compai 
Wolff,  &c.,  are  the  property  of  the  Jew.      He  ml 
the  produce  markets.      It  is  only  as  a  landowner 
that  he  is  still  comparatively   in  the    background; 
natural  gifts,  he  seems  deficient  in  the  qualities  ne 
in  these  fields,  notably  in  the  bent  and  capacity  t 
It  may  be  that  these  callings  are  uncongenial  to  him, 
irksome  limits  to  his  epeculativ'e  temperament.      On 
the  purveying  of  popular  amusements,  notably  of  the 
entirely  in  liis  hands.      lie  supplies  the  capital,    tbi 
performers,  the  critics,  and  the  wealthy  audience  as  w 
that  which  will  "  take  "  with  the  public  is  unrivalled 
ment  of  national  life.  Moreover,  although  living  to  s 
a  social  ban,  individually  he  maoages  to  secure  a 
social  recognition,  titles,    and    decorations.      The  < 
great  and  lesser  Powers  is  almost  entirely  in  the  liai 
Consuls-General  of  Great  Britain  in  Frankfort  and 
and  the  recently  deceased  Consul-General  at  Berlin 
The  learned  professions  are   filled   with    Jews,   as  i 
profession  that  leads  to  *'  getting  on."     A  large  ] 
lawyers  and  judges  of  the  different  courts  are  Jews  1 
Germany.      At  a  recent  examination  in  one  of  the  ! 
schools  (Gj/m7tasitm)  the  item  of  religion  fell  into 
all  those  who  came  up  for  examination  were  Jews.     \ 
ao  abnormal   and  daily  increasing  proportion  of  the 
ing  material  of  the  country. 

Jewish   families   crowd  the  best  hotels  in 
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ten  and  Hamburg  fit  up  tbeir  steamers  with   ever-increasjng^ 
f,  mainly  with  an  eye  to  Jewish  patronage.      What  the  Jewish 
nt  means  in  Germany  may  be  judged  from  a  few  facts.     In 
1   their    number    has    increased    from    45,40  i    to    close     upon 
DO  in   eighteen   years.      Most  of  the  palatial   private  houses  in 
hiergarten  are  the  property  of  Jews.    In  the  Bellevue  Sfcrasse — 
f  the  finest  streets  in  Berlin— there  are  said  to  be  only  three 
left  which  do  not  belong  to  Jews.      In  short,  it  would  only 
bh©  Press    to    possess    the  power  *    it    has    in    England,   the 
society  and  to  Parliament  to  be  easily  open  to  the  blandish- 
of  wealfchjt  and   the   army  to   be  as  freely  open  to   Jewish 
as  other  professions  already  are,  for  Imperial  Germany  to   be 
tely  under  Jewish  dominion.     Thus  there  are  at  the  present 
:ee  exceptional  features  of  German  life  which  militate  against 
>w  predominance  of  Germany,  not  only  in  a  financial  sense,  but 
other  seuse.<     And  what  makes  this  state  of  things  the  more 
ing   is  that   whereas   Freemasonry  is  a  large  element  in  the 
of  the  social  and  tioancial  manipulator  in  America,  on  the 
mt  it  is  far  less  so.     The  Jews  are  the  most  zealous  Free- 
in  the  worldt ;  but  in  Austria  (not  in  Hungary)  Freemasonry 
ihibited,  and  thus  this  enormoas  leverage  is  entirely  wanting  to 
|t  for    their  success,    for  instance,    in   Vienna.       The  Jew   is 
ied  of  an  instinct  of  solidarity  which  can  even  dispense  with 
Bient  of  Freemasonry,      Community  of  persecution  supplied  ib 
I  past  with  a  fellowship  which  is  now  ooe  of  the    sources   of 
b  power  in  every  walk  of  life.      This  is  seen  most  strikingly  in 

r!S9,  though  it  is  scarcely  less  evident  in  commerce,  where  the 
to  which  the  Jews  assist  one  another  financiaHy  is  unique, 
laclosures  of  Jewish  bankruptcies  often  show  how  ruin  has  been 
isequence   of  an  incredible   amount   of   misplaced   confidence 
I  the  bankrupt's  own  relations. 

^he   Press   the  Jews   in  many    places  form   an   iron    "  ring.*' 
'production  of  a  Jew,  be  it  literary,   dramatic,  or  artistic,  is 
at   once  and  if  possible  puffed  into  fame— practical  Free- 
on  a  liberal  scale.      Manipulation  is  rampant  all  along  the 
ind  success  here  is  rendered  all  the  more  easy  by  the  notorious 
enthusiasm  which  has  ever  characterised  the  Germans  towards 
bf  their  own.    Seo  Goethe  and  Schiller  s  opinion  on  this  subject. 

jold  it  on  the  aothonty  of  H.  von  Treitschke  that  the  Press  in  Germany  tloe.«i 
tos  the  power  it  wielded  a  g'eneration  ago,  aod  that  its  want  of  influDncc  i:« 
iwing  to  the  general  knowledge  that  it  is  so  largely  in  the  handis  of  the  Jew?, 
age  to  say,  neither  the  possession  of  wealth,  nor  the  didburstment  of  charity, 
tf  any  infloence  in  seen  ring  election  to  the  Beichstag.  The  majority  of  the 
are  essentially  poor  men. 

inasoary  oflfers  some  exidanation  of  the  extraordinary  commercial  anccess  of 
among  the  keen  Americans  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  Jews  own  forty-nine 
et  in  New  York  City  and  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  landed 
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The    Jews    are    often    far  fairer  towards  tbem    than  Uiey  towi 
themselves. 

In  the  more  commonplace  walk  of  commerce,  as  distinct  frcmi 
of  the  high  regions  of  "  manipulation,"  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  found  the  Jew  also  armed  with  superior  weapons, 
entirely  cut  of  consideration  hifi  all-round  ability  and  tongl 
iibre,  onr  time  found  him  with  centuries  of  commerce  in  his  hi< 
the  Koglisb  and  the  Dutcb*^ — an  aristocrat  in  this  pioint — aiIiD,l 
possessed,  and  above  all  free  from  weakening  vice.     Our  time! 
populations  of  Central  Eorope  engrossed  in  bnreancracj,  the 
arras*  liandicraft,  and  the  tillage  of  the  soil.      They  werej^^f 
commerce,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Jews  are  still  largely 
society.    Consequently  they  were  awkward,  even  when  camiiiig,  i 
of  narrow  ideas.     They  had  little  notion  of  the  ethics  of  comi 
for  there  are  such,  and  the  Jews  practise  them  far  more  thuii 
receive  credit  for.     It  is  admittedly  dangerous  to  generalise, 
cannot  help  reviewing  our  own  impressions  on  this  subject 
acquaintance  of  many  years  with  commerce  and  its  votari« 
Continent,     If  we  were  inclined  to  take  the  word  of  a  nrtii 
bond  in  a  business  matter  we  should,  as   a  general  rule,  after 
on©    of    our    own  countrymen,  be  tempted  to  take  that  d  t\ 
before  that  of  a  man  of  any  other  nationality.      In  the  words 
who,  like  ourselves,  had  had  ample  opportunities  for  knowing : ' 
will  all  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  yon,  but  if  you  haT^»< 
word    to    a    bargain    yon    are    comparatively    safe."     To 
German  author  :   '*  The  (Jerman   is  short-sighted.  whereas 
is    far-seeing   in    his    selfishness."     And    that    there  is 
to  be  said   for  this  view   we  may  instance   the    large 
public  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  Jewish  banker  on  the 
What  lends  significance  to  this  is,  that  small  investors 
habit  of  blindly  following  the  advice  of  their  bankers  in 
investment.      And  whilst  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  obsei 
many  years   now   the  speculative  secunties  of    the  Berlin 
market,  in  the  floating  of  which  the  Jews  ace  largely 
have   compared   favourably   in   stability   with  thoea  £oal 
Aryans  in   sundry  other  places.     In  that  wide  domain  also  la 
the  principle  of  manns  maniun  lavat  is  the  guidini?  one— tbf 
of  conduct — the  Jew  is  eminently  reliable,  it  Blight  ^even  b« 
times  unscrupulous,  if  only  we  possessed  a  sure  standard  of 
scrupulosity. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  such  were  not  the  case,  with 
other    qualitiea,  the    Jew   could   not    hold    th©  strong 
maintains.      Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  by  lus  eat 

*  It  may  be.cited  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  th©  commercial  hafdno«< 
tlmtp  whereas  the  Jews  and  the  Chinese  are  successfal  as  incrcbAnt*tt  Hfl|^ 
bhanghai,  liangooo,  &c.,  thcj,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  can  giln  ft  w 
the  Asiatic  Bvitch  tolQiasiR 
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y  assisted  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity  which,  but 

biisinesa  aptitude,  might  never  have  attained  snch  dimen- 
ably  in  Berlin. 

points  to  the  Jew  as  the  successful  commercial  man  par 
n  the  Continent.  And,  therefore,  he  is  the  object  of  the 
be  nnsuccesaful,  where  all  are  equally  eager  for  success. 
ho  doubts  consult  the  records  of  the  "  crash  *'  ia  Berlin 
a  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventies.  He  will  find  that  the 
ability  in  Prussia,  and  some  of  the  purest  Aryans  in 
ere  implicated  in  ew  shady  transactions  as  those  which  are 
jring  the  attention  of  our  law  courts— in  which,  bo  it  noted, 
ingle  Jew  is  concerned.  And  if  there  be  some  Christians 
lin  to  ply  the  manipulative  arts  that  lead  to  wealth,  so 
inch  among  the  Jews.  There  are  those  who  strike  out  an 
it  course  and  seek  the  gratification  of  a  high  aspiration 
3  %vealth  and  the  applause  of  their  fellow-men.  Have  wo 
iiat  most  gentle  and  unselfish  of  men^  Emin  Pashsj  decline 
*8  of  publicity,  and  waive  the  welcome  of  a  hundred  cities, 
timp  back  into  the  Dark  Continent  to — die  ?  Nor  can 
jht  of  the  strong  current  of  spiritual  idealism  which  has 
cterised  the  choicer  minds  of  the  Jewish  race  from  Isaiah 
"I  sell  the  work  of  my  handa/' cried  the  poor  glass- 
imsterdam.    *'  But  the  work  of  my  brain  J  hold  for  myself,'" 

proud  Pantheist — the  shunned  of  the  Synagogue. 

villages  of  Eastern  Prussia,  Silesia,  &c.,  the  Jew  is  the 
provider  of  the  place.  He  supplies  everything,  from  a 
rring,  or  a  ball   of  thread,  to  a  barrel  of  petroleum,     Th© 

of  Jew  is  synonymous  with  dealer.  Race  prejudice  not- 
ng,  the  villagers  deal  with  him  in  all  confidence.  Of  a 
vening,  when  the  dissolute  Polack  labourer  or  artisan  sits 
,  consuming  fiery  potato  spirit,  you  can  see  the  little  Jew 
ng  his  back  garden  as  the  sun  goes  down.  His  son  is 
y  his  side  j  he  is  home  from  the  University  where  he  has 
idicine :  he  has  taken  his  degree  $ummd  mm  lawlc.      He 

holidays  roaming  about  the  village,  and  is  said  to  have 
ly  cases  which  have  baffled  the  village  practitioner.  He  is 
ken  of.  Next  year,  they  say,  he  will  be  appointed  to  an 
ary  professorship.  Ah,then  the  reward  will  come,  when  he 
udly  erect  in  the  avJa  of  the  University.  His  old  father 
?r  will  come  to  the  capital,  to  be  present  at  his  installation 
!5  his  triumph. 

III. 

:ceptional  fitness,  in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds,  in  the 
ife — as  it  is  waged  to-day — is  the  secret  of  the  wealth  and 
of  the  Jews  on  the  Continent.     They  are  aoBie^Wt   t\i€» 
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counterpart  of  the  Clean-shaven,  taciturn  Auvergnat  of  France, 
the  sallow  Yankee  of  the  Eastern    States,   of  our  NorLh-coantr 
who  culminate    in   the  canny  Aberdonian,  eupplying  our  legil 
naries,  our   merchant   princea,  our  banker  magnates,  our  sue 
newspaper    proprietors,   aud    our    patpnt-medicine   meu^ — thi*ie 
sharpest  blades  in  the  fightiiig  of  our  latter-day  battles* 

But  still  they  are  unlike,  for  the  Jews  stand  by  themselvefl:  a 
group  in  coustant  fall  view  :  of  different  type  and  customs  :  & 
race :  a  pushing,  wealthy  minority   unable  or  unwilling  to 
mate  with  and  lose  itself  in  the   majority.     Thus  all  their 
characteristics  staud  out  in  bold  relief  as  those  of  no  other  parti 
community  except  the  Negroes  and  Chinese  in  America,     WeUi 
we   in  connection   with   this   speak  of  the   **  fierce  light  that 
upon  a  Jew." 

The  success  of  the  Jew   is  not  only  the   main  cause,  bat 
speaking,  to  some  extent  the  exact  measure,  of  the  hatred  he  ii 
On  the  Continent  lie  is  to  the  upper  classes  and  a  part  of  the 
classes  what  thtjse  in  their  turn  are  to  the  Social  Democrata  aaA| 
Anarchists  ;  the  most  successful  development  of  the  couditiona 
which  we  live,  and  against  which   the   future  is  unfurling  the 
rebellion. 

This  isolation   of  the  wealthy  influential   Jew,   and  the 
instincts  of  his  race,  are  the  sources  of  the  social  side  of  the 
Semitic  movement.    They  form  the  great  barrier  against  the  one  J 
tion  of  the  difficulty  suggested,  viz,,  absorption  of   the  Jew? 
majority.      This   applies    particalarly  to  countries  such  as 
Austria-Hungary,   and    Ivussia,  where   the    Jew    is   present  ifl 
numbers  *   that  absorption  is  hardly  conceivable  without  a 
change  in  the  whole  character  and  civilisation  of  the  nicse. 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  German  nobility  has  alrea 
intermarried   with    Jewish    elements.     The  difierence   of  chit 
based   on    difference  of  race>    and   emphasised    by    an   aal 
of    centuries,    cannot    be    got    over  by  mere    enactment  of  1»1 
however  Liberal.      It  breaks  out  ever  afresh.      As   the  Jew 
more  powerful,   his  ianate  instinct  for  dominion  becomes 
and  his   efforts  to  subdue   those  who  are   aware    of   his 
and  afraid  of  them,  are  met  by  ever -recurrent  hatred.     The  Bt 
are  keenly    alive    to    the     aggressive    character  of   the  Jews 
race— all  tough  races  are  aggressive — and,  being  accustomed  to ' 
la  haute  jwliiique  in  sections  of  centuries  at  a    stretch,  they 
come  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  the  Jews  becoming  their 
in  time,  and,  to  nip  this  prospect  in  the  bud,  they  are  going  to 
rid  of  them.      The    Russians   are  apparently  afraid   of  the 

•  Thoreare  about  ti(X).O0O  Jewa  in  GermanT.anri  l.CW.OOO  in  AortriA-Hofiptfyi 
there  are  said  to  be  betwuen  foar  iiud  live  millions  in  Russia. 
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of  the  nndistiirbed  sur^iv^al  of  the  fittest  with  its  Submerged 

w>  Fifllis,  &a    Some  people  tliink  they  have  good  cause  to  be  so. 

le  solution  of  the   Jewish   question   by  absorption  has  already 

pied  the  attention  of  thinkers  on  the  Continent.     In  a  recent 

Ser  of  the  R4:vu€  dc,^  Ikux  Mmiffes  (Feb,  15)  il.  Anatole  Leroy 

lieu  states  his  opinion  that  the  Jews  will  amalgamate  with  any 

n  which  gives  them  a  chance  of  doing  so.      But  he  omits  to 

ances   from  the   past   to   prove  his   coDtention.     Herr  von 

ke  suggests  that  the  Jews  should  cease  to  feel  themfielves 

te  caste,  and  should  lose  themselves  in  the  German  nation,  as 

said  to  have  done  more  or  less  in  France  and  England.    But 

points  to  the  difference  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  difficulties 

ng  therefrom.     In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  English  and 

ih    Jews    is    comparatively   very   small.      England   aod   France 

is,  besides,  a  far  older  and  tougher  national  homogeneous  civili- 

than  Germany  and  Austria.    Besides  the  Englieh,  the  Americans, 

the  French,  produce  types  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care  of 

ives  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  Semite.     For  it  is 

beral  conditions  of  toleration  that  set  a  limit  to  the  competition 

Jew,  but  hardness  of  grit — where  this  fails  Jews  soon  appear 

Drioaa  numbers,  if  there  is  anything  to  conquer.     On  the  other 

the  very  weaknesses  of  the  German  character  have,  according 

von  Treitschke,  brought  on  the  intellectual  domination  of  the 

The  passage   in    question    from    this    source    is   well   worth 


rar  indoleiK^  and  dulness  might  learn  much  from  the  economic  virtues 
e  Jewish  race.  Instesid  of  this  we  have  been  only  too  suseeptible  to 
rtbles  and  diseases  of  the  Jewish  clement.  Our  cosmopolitanism  met 
>f  the  Jews  halfway,  our  love  of  criticism  enjoyed  the  inciting  style  of 
firiBh  Bcandal-mongering  press.  A  people  of  iirm  national  pride  would 
Bu'Ve  allowed  the  coarse  vituperation  (Schjmi/iungen)  of  the  siiccessoi-s 
rne  to  take  efiect ;  a  jaeople  with  firmly  eoostituted  manners  would 
own  better  how  to  guard  its  language  from  the  inroads  of  Jewish 
nesfi." 


this  testimony  from  the  militant  national  historian  of  Prussia  !* 

thing  of  this  characteristic  weakness  is  BtroDgly  evident  in 

ttaduct  of  many  of  the  Anti-Semitic  agitators.     They  tlounder 

1  their  statements  of  fact,  and  are  regularly  worsted  in  the  law 

They  lack  intellectual  accuracy  and  reliability —the  morality 

titude — and  become  only  too  often  the  weak-kneed  practisers 

tder  without  any  of  the  mental  or  moral  resources  which  enable 

to  practise  successfully. 
eover,  the  Jews  are  now  so  powerful  in  the  centre  of  Europe 

Ton  Treitschke  further  states  that  young  Jews  enter  Germany  from  Poland 
Id  clotbcB,  aod  itt  a  few  years  come  to  influence  public  opinion  as  joamalist-s. 
Vmtjg  lo  draw  the  inevitable  conclusions  Irom  such  Btartliog  facts. 
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tliafc   a   fresh    increase    in  their  number    will   tend   to 
accentuate  the  qualities  of  aggression  and  pride  which  hai 
terised  them  for  two  tliousand  years  or  more.      They  would 
no  longer  content  to  lie  down  in  lamb-like  humility,  as  tha  i 
or  even  as  eqnala.     Their  spokesman  and  historian,  Profttsorij 
exclaims  exultingly  :   "  The  Jews  are  recognised ;   it  only 
the  spirit  of  Judaism  to  be  recognised  as  well." 

Judaism  as  a  religious  community  having  been  recognisetl 
this  demand  can  only  mean  a  demand  for  the  rocognition 
as  a  separate  community  within  a  nation,  and  to  this 
Treitschke  laconically  replies :  **  Never/' 

Whether  the  Jews  will  persist  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
future  alone  can  tell ;  in  the  meantime,  it  is  ominous  that 
of  Jews  who  embrace  Christianity  has  decreased  since  the 
pation.  It  is  practically  certain  that  this  unforgetting  and 
race  will  never  cease  its  veiled  hostility  against  the  e: 
things  anywhere  so  long  as  an  atom  of  social  ostracism  at 
such  as,  for  instance,  in  Germany  the  exclusion  from  acti>i~ 
ship  in  the  army.  In  the  words  of  another  writer  (Robert  Hi 
FrcusinscJui  JahrhitcJicr,  Nov.  1889),  **  As  long  as  the  Jews  di 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  become  national  in  their  feeling«,« 
every  exhortation  and  every  measure  will  be  in  vain/'  It  is  «l 
certain  that,  as  long  as  the  Jews  inspire  envy  and  fear  coffil 
this  enmity  will  not  die  out.  For  the  fear  is  tliat  with  i«fl 
advantage  their  power  would  increase  all  the  mnre.  Thus 
is  anything  but  cheerful. 

There  lies  a  strange  retribution  of  history  in  the  fact  of 
mutual  vilification  and  falsehood  marking  the  antagonism  to 
Jews  are  subject.  The  Old  Testament,  in  so  far  as  it 
historical  matter,  i^  one  continuous  vilification  of  the 
exaltation  of  the  t'hosen  People.  The  latter  are  the  **gi|4 
"favoured,"  the  "chosen";  the  former  are  the  *' uncUB 
irreclaimable  worshippers  of  Baal. 

To-day  the  Jews  seem  more  intent  on  the  blackeni 
character  of  the  Anti-Semitic  leaders  than  on  any  morei 
method  of  dealing  with  ihe  sentiment  of  the  hour.  It 
occur  to  them  that  the  more  that  can  be  said  against  the 
some  few  of  their  opponents,  the  more  cause  there  is  to 
may  take  place  in  the  advent  of  leaders  of  nnblemiahed 
And  that  liiese  are  already  to  be  met  with,  even  if  they  be  b^ 
none  but  the  blindest  would  deny.  The  redoubtable  Heir  Sto 
may  be  a  fanatic,  he  may  lack  the  high  attributes  of  a  reformfl 
to  assail  the  honour  of  such  a  man,  of  one  who  has  forfeited  ijj 
Court  sinecure  in  order  to  plunge  into  a  strife  in  which  he 
nothing  but  contumely,  is  to  do  that  which  will  inevitably^ 
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sailants.  Who  would  decry  the  personal  character  of  the 
''  Reformer,  Melanchthon  ?  And  yet  wo  are  informed  that  he 
ed  a  man  worthy  of  the  stake  who  wo  aid  deny  the  Holy  Trinity ! 
it  be  a  consolation  to  the  persecuted  to  know  that  the  zeal  of 
eiam  is  bound  to  die  of  inanition  unless  there  are  persons  to 
Rta  its  seed  into  Altruism.  The  Jews  would  be  better  advised 
ly  took  theii'  stand  bolily  on  the  real  issues.  They  might  even 
ihe  trouble  to  realise  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  antagonism 
ds  the  excrescences  of  Judaism  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
t  reapoct  for  the  individual  Jew,  and  that  this  respect  can  be 
claimed  in  return — in  fact,  that  it  will  not  pay  in  the  long  run 
V  Jews  to  withhold  this  tribute  from  an  honest  opponent.  The 
fcnc©  to  which  they  are  individually  subject  is  but  one  of  the 
bble  consequences  which,  in  all  great  upheavals,  strike  "  good  " 
bad  "  alike.  War  is  never  *'  nice/'  although  we  distinguish 
in  *•  wicked  "  and  "  righteous  '*  wars,  according  to  the  side  we 
L  to  represent.     The  Anti-Semitic  movement  looks  suspiciously 

of  some  kind, 
average  reading  of  history  is  apt  to  be  defective,  even  where 
kta  itaelf.  Thus  past  centuries,  viewed  from  a  diatance^  slide 
sach  other  like  the  **  cylinders  "  of  a  telescope.  Time  fore- 
s  our  perspective.  We  fix  our  minds  on  sporadic  outbreaks 
0nce  in  the  past,  and  are  apt  to  forget  the  periods  of  peace  that 
Eetween  them-  Every  manifestation  of  force  is  curtly  condemned 
barbarism.  We  pin  our  faith  to  words  such  as  "  Tolerance," 
nUghtenment,"  *'  Humanity,"  and  the  Jews  are  never  tired  of 
eating  them  after  ns.  Oar  ancestors  were  not,  except  in  rare 
s,  learned  in  hypocrisy  wherewith  to  veil  their  motives.  Nor 
ey  oxpoond  broad  theories  respecting  the  natural  instinct  of 
to  expansion   and  self-assertion  ;    they  merely  followed  blind 

s  of  self-interest  which  have  not  died  out  of  humanity  yet. 

o  knows,  but  perhaps  our  descendants  may  cite  the  boycott  of 

ihinese   coolie   in    Australia,    the    extermination   of  the   North 

Indian,  the  Australian  aboriginesj  the  ruthless  massacre  of 

mpas  Indians  in  Argentine,   as  instances  somewhat  analogous 

r  forefathers'  repeated  but  unBuccessful  persectttiona  of   the 


IV. 

there  are  deeper  causes  still  to  account  fully  for  the  anta* 

felt  towards  the  Jews^ — at  least  as  far  as  Central  Europe  is 

med.      Where  this  sentiment  is  shared  by  the  more  intellectual 

18  of  society  it  is  not  Jewish  success  alone,  nor  even  the  03ten- 

wbicb  often  accompanies  it,  but  its  outcome ;  the  uses  to  which 


ttie  downtflU  oi  tne  uermamc  otaie — marx. 

Singer,  the  Berlin  Socialist/'      It  is  a  significan 
Scotcliman  is  the  founder  of  our  modern  politic 
sbould   be  the   prophets  of  that  which  ia  aimed 
Karl  Marx  is  tlie  father  of  the  delusive  theory  of 

Yes,  the  noisy  manifestations  of  AnU-Semitism  c 
outer  shell  of  a  deeper  inner  revolt  of  many  against 
tendencies  of  our  age  and  their  results :  the  gospel 
at  any  price  and  its  accompaniments^ — arrogance^ 
garity,  heartlessness,  and  neglect  of   every   moral 
haughtiness  of  the  victorious  soldatcsca  of  old  is  i 
victors   of  to-day,  Christian  or   Hebrew,   in   the  o 
parvenu — the  dragging  through  the  mud  of  every  ii 
hallowed   name^  the  lowering  of  every  art  down   to 
grocery,  that  must  yield  its  commission. 

Fifty  years  ago  Karl  Marx»  witii  the  discenu 
exclaimed:  *' When  society  succeeds  in  eliminati 
(Schacher)  and  all  that  is  connected  therewith — th 

become  impossible The  social  emancipatioij 

the  emancipation  of  society  from  Judaism." 

In  a  similar  sense  to-day  high-minded  men  ex 
even  from  among  the  Jews.  For  there  have  at  a! 
greater  enemies  of  Judaism  than  the  idealists  amon, 
selves.  It  was  a  learned  Jew  *  who  lately  struck 
declaring  that  the  Jewish  question  is  above  all  an 
"  Yes"  he  says,  '*  there  is  such  a  thing  as  race-hatn 
needs  no  artificial  stirring,  but  which  springs 
withont  political  reasons  to  excuse  it."  And 
American  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  coolies  of  San 
the  Jewish  question  is  neither  entirely  a  question  ol 
of  **  bread-envy  "  (Urodneid).     Men  of  this  stamp 

\totiLfifn    Tinf.  fi-i    aaa      o-nr?    frtrw   laai'lcicalv     tinrtaoi- 
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partly  identified  witU  a  powerful  intellectnal  and  moral 
beaval.  There  is  a  Bpirit  of  restlessness  abroad — &  feeling  that 
oething  is  wrong  and  must  be  put  right ;  a.  sentiment  of  dissatis- 
m  by  no  means  confined  to  Germany  alone.  Again  it  is  a  Jew, 
im©  authority  quoted  above,*  who  expresses  himself  in  the- 
ig  words :  , 

ce  Ibsen's  *  Enemy  of  the  People/  J,  too,  liave  spoken  of  our 
(tin  society  as  li\nng  on  the  mephitic  soil  of  falsehood  ;  I,  too,  hava 
nied  out  that  a  sonrce  of  ourspintanl  h'f'e  is  being  systematically  poisoned; 
Op,  liAve  bef>n  obliged  to  expoKO  myself  to  the  anger  of  the  inob,  because 
Hbi  it  to  be  ray  duty  not  to  tjonceal  the  truth  when  once  i*ecognised— 
|p  .speak  out  openly.  And  if,  like  Dr.  BLookmann.t  I  should  beilesoited 
^■in  consetjuence,  I  would  Btill  stand  by  the  banner  of  8coekniann  and' 
Wa  his  proud  words  :  *  The  Btrougest  num  in  the  world  is  ho  who  standi 
5t  alone/  " 

This  feeling  has  its  forcing-ground  in  tho  Universities,  beneath  th& 
Igar  passion  which  exists  there  too.  And  this  supplies  the  best 
jjument  for  believing  that  we  have  not  to  do  with  an  evanescent 
gifestatioD,  but  rather  with  a  far-reaching  movement,  the  influence 
iqh  is  likely  to  reach  beyond  the  limitis  of  time  and  place,  lb 
be  even  said  to  be  Anti-Semitic  only,  because  it  is  directed 
t  the  Jews  as  the  most  successful  representatives  of  that  which 
are  inclined  to  believe  foreshadows  the  decadence  of  character 
nation.  There  are  men  who  aver  to-day  that  the  defeat  of 
was  morally  a  greater  benefit  to  Germany  than  the  Battle  of 
!  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  countrymen  of  Goethe 
tely  taken  to  reading  popular  editions  of  Professor  Dmmmond*» 
gs  among  others  (jf  similar  tendency. 
This  ethical  phase  of  the  Anti-Semitic  movement  was  perhaps  most? 

t fully   set   Ibrth    by    the    appearance  of,  an  extraordinary  book 
three  years  ago.     It  is  entitled  ''  Rembrandt  "^  as  an  Educator/"^ 
t  has  passed  through  more  than  forty  editions  in  this  short? 
of  time»     The  anonymous  riuthor,  writing  in  the  peculiar  styl© 
ical  of  German  didactic  writers,   is  undoubtedly   a  man  of  ideas, 
by  spirit,  and  noble  aims.     Stripped   of  a  certain  unconscious- 
ice,  the  main  gist  of  his  exhortation  lies  in  the  recognition  of 
lecessity   for  a  re-birth  of  individual  character.      He  commends 
Lture  of  **  art "  and  of  modest  simplicity  of  mind  as  needful  iih 
to  struggle   successfully   with   the  materialism  of  the  presents 
All   nations  of  Teutonic,    Scandinavian,    Dutch,  and  Englisb 
[are   exhorted   to   stand    together   againfet  the  influence  of  the 

lie  Jadenfroge :  Eine  Elbiecbe  Fragc.'*    Dr,  LeopnklCnro.    Leipzig:  Gmnow- 

r,  Stockmann  :  the  character  in  Ibsen's  play,  the  "Enemy  of  the  People,"  which- 
odjjea  the  revolt  af^aicfit  conveiiLionallty. 
"  Rembrandt  alti  Eraie her  "    Von  einem  Deiit&chcc,     Leipeig  :  E.  L,  Hiracbfeld. 
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ilOLOGISTS  have  revealed  a  most  fascmating  collection  of  plants, 
pressed  and  dried  for  us  by  Nature  herself,  and  preserved  by 
3r  our  inspection  in  the  presses  of  strata  which  compose  earth's 
;  this  prehistoric  flora,  which  burgeoned,  flowered,  seeded  and 
vaved  by  breezes  in  the  solemn  silence  of  a  nascent  world,  and 
i  has  never  been  beheld  by  human  eyes  save  in  this  fossil  state, 
)een  largely  collected^  depicted,  catalogued,  and  named  daring 
century,  and  we  may  study  it  quietly  in  our  homes  in  any  of  the 
rate  works  which  it  has  called  forth. 

lere  is  another  flora  to  be  found  in  stone,^however,  of  which  we 
wish  to  speak,  one  that  has  received  no  such  attention  as  that 
wed  upon  the  above  mentioned,  owing  its  origin  to  other  hands 
those  of  Nature,  for  it  is  the  outcome  of  man's  desire  to  embody 
dnring  material  the  beauty  that  great  mistress  and  teacher  strews 
]  feet ;  instances  of  it  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  this 
of  ours  and  elsewhere,  in  almost  every  cathedral  and  church 
b  the  Grothic  artist  has  been,  who  thus  exemplified  the  prophecy 
saias  in  bringing  the  ^'  glory  of  Libanus,  the  fir  tree,  and  the 
and  the  pine  together,  to  adorn  the  place  of  the  sanctuary."  By 
idy  of  this  flora  we  may  trace  the  growth  of  thought  among 
Qm  peoples  in  Europe,  and  follow  their  progress  in  civilisation  as 
cedly  as  we  may  guage  their  advance  in  manual  art ;  in  the  soft 
•ge  of  the  South  we  may  remark  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
i  contrasted  with  the  stem  thorny  foliage  of  the  North ;  in  the 
)d8  which  show  the  struggle  of  the  artists  after  fidelity  to  nature 
Qay  tell  the  growing  appreciation  of  truth  in  their  time,  just  as 
lose  when  it  becomes  faithless  and  artificial  we  may  read  the 
ral  lack  of  earnestness  and  sympathy.     And  still  another  lesson 


JLiOreDZU  vxxuueru  arts  uurivuiicu,  as  xiia  uoa-icixcxo  oxi 

foliage  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  is  as  grand  as  it 
(Mod.  Paint,  vol.  v.  p.  36.) 

It  would  be  of  much  interest  to  occupy  ourselvef 
this  connection  between  the  character  of  the  varioi 
expression  in  foliage,  and  incidentally  we  shall  have 
but  our  immediate  purpose  is  to  endeavour  to  disco 
Gothic  artists  were  not  influenced  by  another  motive 
such  vegetation  as  they  employed  than  simply  that  c 
to  hand  and  sharing  in  the  universal  beauty  of  al 
whether,  considering  the  habit  of  thought  of  the 
arose,  there  was  not  a  reason  for  the  selection  they 
possibly  by  the  traditional  customs  of  those  who 
previously. 

In  dealing  with  any  subject  bearing  upon  symbol 
conscious  of  the  delicacy  of  our  task ;  no  question 
more  avoided,  for  it  usually  is  made  but  the  playgroD 
do  not  offer  our  remarks  in  any  doctrinaire  spirit,  I 
for  thought ;  we  have  not  sufficient  facts  in  hand  to 
or  false,  but  we  all  know  how  detail  enriches  and  ( 
whole,  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall  find  a  depth  c 
beneath  the  flora  which  will  give  a  new  zest  to  the  & 
of  the  twelfth,  thirteen  and  fourteenth  centuries.  If  a ; 
not  reading  it,  we  miss  realising  the  force  of  ezpressio 
intended  to  convey,  and  which  was,  most  probably, 
stood,  but  part  of  the  lively  thought  of  his  age  ;  in 
men  resort  to  symbolism,  employing  it  largely  t 
they  value  highly,  and  the  centuries  we  have  to  coi 
of  intensely  vigorous  faith,  and  their  use  of  hierO| 
was  habitual  and  natural ;  our  endeavour  must  be  w 
pose  to  remove  ourselves  awav  from  our  present  en 
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ms  of  his  temple,  binding  its  stalks  together  for  the  mode!  of 

ar  and  formiDg  its  capital  after  the  flower,  probably  with  deSaitB 

lolic  intent,  for  a  water-lily  scarcely  suggests  itself   as  suitable 

ming  a  column  ;  we  know,  however,  that  that  plant  was  a  sacred 

im  to  him,  constantly  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  divinities,  and 

oven  with  traditions  of  Honis  and  the  Sun,  and  knowing  this 

becomes   reasonable  and  interesting.     Althongh   the   Greek 

lus  wonld  seem  to  have  no  such  fact  to  support  it,  yet  the  legend 

\  origin  bears    something  of  the  same    spirit.      The  architect 

Hftchus  is  said  to  have  gone  to  visit  the  grave  of  bia  daughter, 

whose  tomb  he  had  previously  placed  a  basket  of  tlowers  ;  the 

inrsine   meanwhile  bad    sprung    up  about  the  tilo  upon  which 

ftsket  stood,  and  encircled  its  fine  lattice  with  its  laxnriant  herb- 

and  this  visit  the  artist  immortalised  in  the  Corinthian  capital. 

^  Roman  mind,  however,  this  local  circumstance  does  not  appear 

re  been  of  sufficient  moment  for  isuch  a  position  of  importance, 

I  their  capitals  after  this  order  they  employed  far  more  (according 

Wm.  Chambers  and  Mr,  llalph  N.  Wornum,  who  studied  the 

n),  the  olive,  and  laurel,  and  parsley,  foliage  sacred  to  Minerva, 

and  Hercules.     And  in  Christian  architecture  the  same  inten- 

ay  have  prevailed.      Sir  Walter  Scott's  mind  seems  appreben- 

Eoething  of  this  kind  being  the  case  in  the  stonework  of  '*  St. 
ined  pilo,"  when  speaking  of  the  monks*  garden  he  says : 

b   most  of    US   there   must  appear   a  special  congruity  in  the 

Bd  work  of  open  lilies  "  which  ailorned  such  abbeys  as  Kirkstall, 

»ing,  or  Rievam,  houses  belonging  to  an  order  which  dedicate 

lir  homes  to  the  Virgin  Mother.      Do  we  not  see,  likewise^  in 

»*  lily  capitals  "  of  St.  Mark's  great  Church  at  Venice,  the  flowers 

Iris  Fli/rciUiaa^  the  Fior  di  San  Marco  of  northern  Italy,  that 

Bhitect  has  thus  wreathed  around  the  Evangelist's  shrine  ?     So, 

ith  those  of  U3  who  have  noticed  the  bold  crocketings  of  thorn- 

which  abound  in  our  clmrches,  and  who  have  marked  the  fro- 

nse  of  this  tree,  as  in  that  ''  Niobe  of  May  "  sculptured  over  the 

of  Bourges  Cathedral,  and  who  remember  the  position  it  bears 

^  traditional  lore  of  all  peoples — such  as  IJarhrc  dcMiiisc^  BitLuirti 

i,  in  France,  while  its  young  leaves  are  (Our)  Lady's  Meat  in  Scot- 

mnd  its  bright  red  fruit  Umcr  Llihtii  Fraiien  Birlcifi  in  Germany 

puch  as  recall  these  things  the  thought  must  come  that  it  was 

ed  with  purposeful  reference  to  her  whom  Chancer  invoked  as 

•♦  0  Mother  Maid  I  0  Maid  aod  Mother  froo, 
O  Bash  anburnt,  burning  m  Moses'  sight !  " 


**  Sprwuling  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright^ 
Glistened  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herh,  nor  lioweret  pli*ten«l  there, 
But  was  carved  io  the  cloi.ner-arclieji  a-H  fair 
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instance  in  which  a  want  of  this  acquaintance  has 
nilicance  which  even  the  great  critic  of  art,  Mr.  R 
pictare  of  Si.  Francis  it'eddinfj  Poveriif^  by  Giottc 
have  been  an  element  of  deep  interest  to  know  thati 
picture  are  in  reference  to  those  of  the  Rithu^  fndk 
18  known  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Sicily  as 
Francis  ** ;  that  it  obtained  its  name  from  a  fact  in 
life,  who  near  losing  his  self-mastery  rnshed  out  of 
night,  and  rolled  his  scantily  clothed  body  in  a  bran 
whon  He  who  makes  the  flowers  of  sammer  to  blooa 
brought  back  to  the  dry  stocks  their  juices  by  Hi 
leafed  and  blossomed  into  those  roses  white  and  pnrp 
deliberately  retained  here  ?  Again,  in  a  picture  in 
i\I:idonna  del  'Orto  at  Venice  Ciraa  da  Conegliano 
the  pretty  Aniirrhinum  C^mhnlnri^,  or  ivy-leaved  i 
pendant  tapestry  once  clothed  the  walls  of  the  Bot 
Oxford,  to  which  it  was  brought  from  Italy,  Th 
artist's  country  as  one  of  the  many  £rbi  (Mia  Mt 
Rome  is  called  her  Scar/niic  or  little  shoe,  and  th 
its  place  in  this  pictare.  And  to  take  one  last 
verj  many,  look  at  the  celebrated  engraving  by 
St.  Jerome  in  his  cell,  where  a  bottle-gourd  hangs 
It  13  not  there  as  an  accessory  saitable  to  the  pilgr 
hem  where  the  saint  lived  and  wrote,  but  it  telli 
dispute  which  arose  about  the  plant  which  prd 
Hebrew  word  for  which  St,  Jerome  rendered  in  the 
or  ivy.  Septuagint  and  Syriac  authorities  were  sui 
gourd  down  from  its  hook,  and  safely  instated  in  1 
tionj  and  to  the  fiery  disputants  of  the  East  it  sava 
let  it  stay  suspended,  but  its  presence  in  this.engra 
oencB  of  a  htsfori^.  mmrrel.     j^s^^^^i^^^^^^^h 
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Ltine  and  Romanesque  schools — the  eastern  and  western 
of  pagan  art — made  no  resort  to  nature  for  their  designs,  but 
,  the  old  conventional  types  ;  the  only  power  constant  in  its 
cultivate  man  was  the  Christian  Church,  but  slie  had  no 
th©  refinements  of  life  during  the  tremendous  struggle  in 
e  was  engaged  for  the  first  ten  centuries.  Amid  nations 
[y  trade  was  war,  and  many  of  whom  were  too  exhausted 
',  morally  and  mentally,  to  respond  to  any  effort,  her  task 
ilising  Europe  must  have  seemed  a  hopeless  one  until  the 
blood  of  the  North  came  down  to  renew  its  dying  races ;  and 
I  think  what  a  tremendous  struggle  that  must  have  been  which 
to  make  against  barbarism,  and  yet  not  be  crashed  and 
d  by  the  encounter,  not  ouly  in  stayiug  the  older  peoples  in 
d  degradation,  which  was  in  itself  like  stemming  a  glacier  a 
also  in  meeting  the  avalanche  of  northern  paganism  in  th© 
>f  its  onwurd  rush.  A  Charlemagne  here  and  an  Alfred  there 
id  the  schools  of  Ireland  most  of  all  show  that  the  influence 
ma  Mater  of  the  nations  was  extended  to  art  and  letters  as 
orals.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  first  Crusade  that  the 
awakening  of  the  arts  took  place,  and  men's  minds  struggled 
pate  themselves  from  the  conventionality  of  their  inherited 
In  1110-1180  there  arose  in  the  Isle  of  France  and 
>ouring  provinces  a  body  of  earnest  students  who,  realising 
jsness  and  truthlessness  of  the  old  models,  set  themselves  to 
he  beginning  of  all  design,  and  going  to  the  herb  of  th© 
d  there  their  teacher.  The  shoots  and  buds,  and  flowers,  and 
e  simplest  plant  were  studied  by  them,  and  to  their  humble 
d  listening  ears  Nature  whispered  her  secrets  one  by  one, 
liem  that  regularity  with  her  is  never  monotony  j  that  no 
S  are  identical,  thongh  entirely  symmetrical;  that  with  the 
ypes  there  is  ever  present  a  grace  and  a  beauty  tempering* 
SB,  and  that  balance  is  not  repetition.  Many  another  truth 
bl  children  then  learnt,  and  have  left  engraven  on  rock  for 
og;  and  can  we  doubt  but  that  to  the  students  of  thoa© 
when  all  men's  hearts  were  aglow  with  enthusiastic 
to  our  Lord  and  His  Jlother,  that  there  was  a  constant 
n  in  their  minds  between  all  this  beauty  and  its  Designer  ? 
•  of  Notre  Dame  at  Pans,  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Eemi  at 
md  many  another  church  of  this  period  in  France,  show  the 
iheir  study ;  and  to  the  Norman  work  in  our  own  country, 
lars  later,  their  infiuenc©  extends.  In  the  midst  of  much 
1  method  we  come  across  instances  of  a  greater  approach  to 
1 ;  hitherto  we  may  see  in  the  strong,  harsh  foliage  of 
an  style,  the  disdain  of  that  tender  refinement  which  a  love 
betraySj  and  in  its  monsters  imd   groteeque^  the  taint  of 


the  shape  of  its  leaf.  TUo  delicate  finish  and  th 
foliage  introdaced  into  the  east  end  of  Canterbai 
1184 — sui^passes  every  thing  prerionsly  attained  on 
scale  in  England  in  fidelity  to  nature,  and  we  read  o 
or  Canterbury  Bell,  and  the  ground-ivy  as  appea 
carvings  of  its  Trinity  Chapel.  Another  evidence  of 
truth  is  to  be  seen  in  the  west  doorway  of  Ledbury  C 
ahire,  where  amid  other  capitals  of  the  conventioDal  t 
has  introduced  the  Arum  mmidatum^  whoso  berries, 
epathe,  are  overhuog  by  the  broad  leaves.  Thes< 
instances  ont  of  large  numbers  which  mast  exist  if  h 
out  the  country  would  give  us  the  aid  of  their  kno 
fyiug  any  examples  among  the  sculptare  of  oup 
churches.  For  the  present  we  have  to  depend  np 
Mr,  J,  K.  Oollings,  a  gentlemau  who  in  himself  ua 
Btudies  of  botauy  and  architecture,  and  to  whom  w© 
indebted  for  many  more  such  lovely  books  as  that  of 
FoHage." 

We  have  farther  to  consider  if  there  existed  an 
fielection  of  these  plants,  anything  which  especially 
their  suitability  for  the  honour  that  was  assigned 
House  of  God.  And  the  only  guide  that  will  assist 
that  telling  us  of  the  folk  names  and  associations  of 
that  we  may  learn  what  they  were  called  long  befo 
nomeiiclaturcd  were  uttempted^  and  thus  we  may  rea 
thought  of  the  people :  the  antiquity  of  such  names  i 
great,  for  they  were  reckoned  "old  world"  in  the  sL 
when  men  began  to  print,  and  our  learned  societie^ 
nising    how    valuable    and    how    venerable    is    the 
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,  to  keep  those  troublesome  persons  at  bay  ;  it  was  also  valaed 
i  that  constant  quest  of  mediaeval  man  after  hidden  treasure. 

this  last  year  in  Provence  they  covered  their  Midsummer  Eve 
re,  before  lighting  it,  with  the  bracken  fern,  and  the  priest  came 

holy  water  to  bless  their  merry-making.  In  Normandy  and 
any  the  shepherds  may  be  found  to  make  their  pasture-ground 
as,  protective  to  themselves  and  their  flocks,  out  of  this  fern's 
threading  it  with  the  purple  flowers  of  les  Doigtiers  de  Notre 
e,  or  foxglove,  to  enhance  its  potency. 

lere  is  the  curled  bracken  also,  whose  beauty  and  elegance  make 
18  the  rocky  crevices  of  Westmoreland's  barren  mountains,  and 
18  pea-green  plume  of  feathery  flower  long  made  it  considered 
smunda  ;  this  may  have  been  oiPben  chosen  by  the  Norman  mason 
t.  Olaf's  skjaBg,  or  beard,  for  the  martyrdom  of  "  St.  Olave  of 
ouble  beard,"  the  first  Christian  King  of  Norway,  was  fresh  in 
)ry  (a.d.  1030),  and  this  and  other  ferns  and  six  or  seven  flowers 
christened  by  the  people  in  affectionate  memory  of  their  hero, 
uld  be  exceedingly  interesting  if  these  possibilities  could  be 
d  to  be  true,  and  perhaps,  when  it  is  known  that  such  pleasing 
ings  may  lie  embedded  in  these  wreaths  and  bouquets  of  stone, 
ay  be  able  to  accumulate  illustrations  sufficient  to  determine  the 

6  use  of  the  arum  described  at  Ledbury  is  qnite  in  accord 
the  spirit  which  would  lead  to  employing  the  brackens :  we 
it  still  in  England  as  (Oar)  Lady's  Smock,  and  the  children's 
of  ^'  Lords  and  Ladies  "  is  a  possible  corruption  of  **  Our  Lord 
Our  Lady,"  the  dark  spadices  being  the  one  and  the  light- 
red  ones  the  other.  The  familiar  appearance  of  a  statue  beneath 
che  might  very  readily  have  been  recalled  by  the  upright  spike 
mes  encircled  and  overshadowed  by  their  spathes,  just  as  in 
m  years  it  has  prompted  the  name  of  ^*  Parson  and  Clerk,"  or 
son  in  the  Pulpit,"  from  the  arrangement  in  English  churches 
ion  in  our  childhood.  Its  French  name  is  Manteau  de  la  Sainte 
'«,  but  the  names  of  this  plant  and  the  orchis  family  are  so  inter- 
1  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them.  Both  in  England 
broad  its  spotted  leaves  are  connected  with  the  Passion  of  our 
and  if  it  be  the  sweat  of  blood  in  Gethsemane  which  appears 
7e  been  allied  with  these  marks  in  our  own  land,  the  Spanish 
'e  de  Christo  and  the  German  Herr  Gotis  Fleisch  und  Blut  show 
ime  connection  of  thought.  Indeed  some  have  seen  in  the  long 
the  type  of  the  pillar  of  flagellation,  and  in  the  knotted  roots 
onrge,'as  well  as  in  the  marked  leaves  the  purple  drops  from 
)ins  of  the  Eedeemer,  while  many  other  sacred  reminiscences 
;athered  around  these  flowers  which  it  would  take  too  long  to 
it. 
^  LXfiL  3  B 
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The  presence  of  the  campanala  leaf  at  CanterboiT,  nhon  fl 
known  as  its  bell,  seems  a  singalarly  happy  choioe.  It  k 
thought  that  the  name  arose  from  the  bells  on  thenedacfd 
of  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  whose  mailTri 
taken  place  fourteen  years  previons  to  this  scolptare;  their; 
in  the  narrow  lanes,  upon  whose  banks  the  bells  still  blow,  k 
prominent  feature  in  old  records.  There  does  not  seemti 
foundation  for  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  these  flow 
in  any  way  connected  with  St.  Augustine,  but  throughout 
they  bear  names  associating  them  with  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
of  their  German  titles  of  MariengloeJcchen — Mary's  littJe  hdl 
one  think  of  the  Mary  chimes  which  three  centuries  later  w 
in  Canterbury's  great  tower,  and  which  may  now  add  anothei 
to  those  who  see  in  the  "  pilgrim-roads  *'  leading  to  that  cihf 

*'  Floral  bough  that  swingeth, 
And  tolls  its  perfume  to  the  passing  air.** 

The  ground-ivy  with  its  fragrant  foliage  and  heart-shaped 
leaf  has  still  through  France  the  name  of  '*  St.  John  die 
Girdle/'  as  gaining  its  sweetness  from  hi«-  spotless  life, 
humble  little  plant  which  grows  in  clustered  patches,  seem 
had  a  delightful  association  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  M 
for  in  *'  Les  Heures  d'Anne  de  Bretagne,"  it  is  called  { 
Marchay  as  if  marking  with  incense  the  footprints  of  * 
upon  earth,  in  a  corresponding  manner  of  thoug-ht  to  th 
suggested  '*  Mary's  Best/'  as  a  name  for  the  blue  patches  of 
veronica.  We  find  the  ground-ivy  also  in  the  spandrels  o 
way  of  Bheims  Cathedral  and  painted  upon  tiles  which  once  p 
choir  of  Chertsey's  Abbey  Church,  and  are  now  in  South  Ke 
Museum. 

Such  then  are  a  few  instances  from  Norman  work.  Even 
interpretation  be  wrong,  nothing  can  ])e  a  better  prool 
earnestness  of  these  early  pioneers  than  their  humility  in  th* 
to  revolutionise  the  meaningless  conventionalities  of  former  sc 
vegetation.  Tboy  deemed  no  plant  too  lowly  for  their  stw 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  republic  of  art,  and  indeed  that  i: 
which  recognises  no  aristocracy  of  condition  or  kind,  wh 
credentials  are  beauty  and  significance.  We  fear  that  the  1 
nursling  would  be  preferred  by  the  architect  of  to-day  if  ever 
beyond  a  few  plaster  casts  for  models  or  his  hooka  of  *'pi 
and  '^  styles,**  while  if  the  detail  were  left  to  the  craftsman 
be  afraid  that  the  simple  ground-ivy  would  be  scornfully  ci 
unless  perchance  its  country  name  of  alehoof  were  familiar 
from  its  qualities  to  flavour  his  beer ! 

It  18  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  contrast  back  to  those  ( 
mMOuline  power  when  men   originated  instead  of  phigianK 
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in  the  vigour  of  their  work  some  shadow  of  the  divine  power 
tiveness  with  which  their  sex  hns  beea  endowed  by  its  Creator, 
period  of  the  bursting  into  life  of  Gothic  art  is  one  of  the 
onderfal  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  to  the  Crusades 
>  owe  the  glorions  nprisiDg  of  Europea^n  thought  and  energy ; 
thusiastic  expression  of  the  devotion  of  Christendom  quickened 
iked  the  noblest  aspirations  in  nmii's  nature  :  without  those  wars 
Id  probably  b©  the  same  us  eastera  Europe  is  to-day  and  have 
other  peoples  the  vanguard  in  the  march  of  the  human  race, 
inted  arch  which  they  introduced  into  Europe,  soaring  towards 
with  disciplined  bean  by  and  grace,  seems  suitably  to  mark  this 
fing.  The  sculptured  foliage  entirely  forsakes  the  old  classic 
ences,  and  lovely  flowing  lines  of  scroll-like  stems  mark  refined, 
Dtive,  and  progressive  thought.  It  is  not  yet  true  to  nature, 
is  instinct  with  life  ;  the  leafage  rises  upwards  from  tbe  necking  of 
LfUender  columns,  and  you  may  almost  hear  the  rustling  of  those 
Imoulded  leaves  which  seem  so  fresh  and  succulent.  This  early 
Bsh  work  is  so  bold  and  free,  pure  of  line  and  true  in  balance  of 
^nd  shade,  that  one  cannot  contemplate  it  and  think  of  the  period 
•execution  without  env^ying  its  refinement  of  taste,  and  feeliog 
IQiing  of  the  pulsations  of  the  strong  and  healthy  young  life  which 
rinces.  It  sings  of  hope ;  you  can  tell  t  hat  these  men  see  a  future 
rt,  revealing  its&If  to  the  eye  of  faith  in  which  nature  shall  be  the 
jishing  mother  of  those  of  her  children  who  shall  seek  their  strength 
joyously  gemmed  meads  of  her  habitation.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
presence  of  the  great  teacher  when  he  sang : 

•'The  moon  on  the  cast  oriel  slionc* 
Through  slenflcr  shafts  of  shapely  f»ionc% 

]\y  fftllatjed  tracery  combined; 
Thou  wouid'jit  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplarn  stmiglit  the  oiier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  hi!d  twined  ; 
Then  framed  a  ^^pell.  wh^n  the  work  was  done, 
And  clianged  the  wiilow  wreatha  to  stone," 

laj  men  ha^e  thought  that  Gothic  architecture  was  an  inspira- 

►m  the  trees  of  the  forest  glade,  for  what  else  can  we  compare 

the  grace   and   glory  of  its   loveliness  in  the  thirteenth  and 

ith   centuries  ;  the  thrill   of  it3  joyful  realisation  rings  on  in 

>ld  buildings  still,  which  remain  to  this  present  our  amazement 

gar  delight. 

My  English  foliage  was,  as  we  have  said,  founded  upon  natural 
^les  but  not  imitative  of  nature,  and  as  such  ia  the  most 
ot  type  of  what  conventional  or  imaginary  leafage  should  be  that 

rid  has  ever   seen.     Very  few  of  its  parts  are  direct  copies 
truth,    there   m  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  bough  with  its 
bl&r  forkings  in  these  stems  of  theirs  which  flow  out  of  each  other 


corbel-table,  and  wall  space  was  a  plant  which  Mr. 
"  History  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  York,"  took 
identify,  and  which  he  was  satisfied  in  concluding 
iirbanum  or  common  Avens.  Both  he,  by  his  argume: 
illustrations,  and  Mr.  Colling,  in  his  examples  in  "  Met 
seem  to  prove  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation, 
made  by  the  latter  (plate  26)  of  the  spandrel  fron 
Kent,  and  of  the  plant  and  flower  in  a  string 
Walton,  Norfolk,  as  well  as  the  undoubted  use  of 
later  period  when  nature  was  more  accurately  copied 
confirmations  of  Mr.  Browne's  surmise.  If  this 
becomes  an  additional  interest  to  learn  that  this  fl( 
said  to  bring  joy  with  it  wherever  it  grew,  is  o 
the  herb  of  St.  Benedict  throughout  Europe,  a 
pleasant  to  know  if  it  were  made  of  any  especial 
the  spiritual  children  of  the  father  of  Western  mc 
buildings  with  which  they  have  so  lavishly  strewn  < 
writers,  since  Mr.  Browne's  identification,  dwell  upo 
conveyed  by  its  triple  leaf  and  its  five  petalled  flo^ 
to  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Five  Sacred  Wounds  < 
but  we  can  find  no  authority  in  the  old  associations 
any  such  meanings. 

The  advance  made  in  foliage  sculpture  between  1 
marvellously  great.  They  were  the  active  times  of  t 
Edward  the  First,  and  not  days  when  men  were  conteni 
The  love  of  the  branches  leads  on  to  that  of  flow 
with  this  extending  appreciation  their  earnest  -deligl 
makes  the  hand  more  cunning ;  we  get  the  exacte 
nature  with  the  utmost  finish  and  delicacy,  and  wc 
the  most  exquisite  examples  of  natural  foliage  ever  < 
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eat  imitation  of  natural  forms  ''  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  con- 
>iial 'rendering  of  a  mDch  more  subtle  kind  than  is  commonly 
'vith  in  medissval  work^  and,  therefore,  of  a  higher  class  of  art 
nanship  "  (Golliug).  Amoug  the  favourite  designs  we  especially 
he  hawthoru,  the  oak,  the  maple,  the  ivy,  the  potentilla,  arum 
mallow.  We  do  not  mention  the  rose,  lily,  vine,  &c.,  since 
is  no  question  as  to  the  reason  of  their  use,  nor  nee^  we  repeat 
.  what  we  have  already  said  as  to  the  thorn  .and  arum.  The 
is  continually  found,  and  very  suitable  it  seems  in  this  land, 
9  it  is  preeminently  the  tree  of  England.  Its  old  Druid  assoda- 
had  made  it  regarded  with  veneratiou  ;  the  illustrious  savant 
in  quotes  a  tradition  from  Goropius  that  it  was  thought  to  have 
the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise  on  account  of  its  living  to  such  a 
age,  while  the  holm-oak  was  one  among  several  others  to  which 
)gend  was  attached  of  having  furnished  the  Saviour's  cross,  but 
I  since  then  has  never  grown  a  decent  log  for  use.  The  Gospel 
3f  the  Eogation  processions,  beneath  which  stations  were  made, 
It,  AngQstines  preaching  beneath  an  oak  when  he  landed  in 
it,  may  all  have  made  the  tree  regarded  as  suitable  to  the 
}ian  designer. 

e  maple,  Dr.  Prior  says,  was  used  in  the  sacred  dramas  of  the 
le  Ages  to  represent  the  **  fig-tree  "  into  which  ZacchsBos  climbed 
e  first  Palm  Sunday  to  see  our  Lord  pass  by.  The  great  maple 
le  name  commonly  of  sycamore,  although  really  quite  a  different 
i  to  the  sycamore-fig  of  the '  East.  There  is  an  Italian  name 
w,  given  to  the  false  sycamore,  which  shows  a  similar  alliance 
)ught.  The  maple  or  bastard  sycamore  has  a  German  name 
kopfchen  haum  and  in  Denmark  of  Korsbaer^  which  need  some 
explanation  than  we  possess.  The  ivy  we  have  already  stated 
the  Vulgate  rendering  of  the  "  gourd  "  of  Jonas :  it  bears  also  the 
in  France  of  Lherhe  de  St,  Jean,  as  connecting  it  with  the 
ed  Disciple,  a  very  favourite  English  saint,  and  possibly  this 
ction  originated  the  use  of  its  leaf  as  the  badge  of  friendship, 
e  potentilla  or  cinquefoil,  which  is  so  beautiful  in  leaf  and 
»m,  with  its  dark  green  foliage  and  large  five-petalled  orange 
r,  abounds  in  the  summer  months,  and  was  called  St.  Martin's 
in  Germany  according  to  Ulrich,  but  in  Spain  and  its  neigh- 
ag  parts  it  is  known  as  the  Fii  de  Crisio  or  Foot  of  Christ,  while 
EUid  Welsh  names  for  it  were  Cuig  mhear  Mhuire  or  BlysiuWpuwp, 
*s  five  fingers.  We  are  not  sure  what  species  of  mallow  was 
led,  but  they  all  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  St.  Simeon 
non,  while  those  which  grow  with  upright  stems,  like  the  marsh 
^  or  the  vervain  mallow,  had  the  name  of  St.  James's 
m-stock  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
ere  followed  upon  this  wonderful  thirteenth  century  work  the 


developed  a  fashion  of  making  ibe  surfaces  exci 
overladlng  them  with  protnberances  in  order  that 
prodacing   effects  of  light  and   shade   might  be 
Tho  hand  of  the  craftsman  was  so  skilful  that  it  w 
stem    restraint    of    thoaght ;  tlie   beaaty  of  stemi 
importance    bestowed    npoo    the    leaf,    and    this 
exaggerated  in  form  that  the  natural  type  is  oft«n 
The  lobes  of  tho  leaf  were  drawn  out  and  deeply  ct 
the  upper  edges  were  made  to  range  in  lines,  marl 
of  that  squareness  and  uniformity  which  we  reac 
tury.      This  period  has  left  ns  as  great  a  puzjde  as 
*'  dogtooth  ^'  ornament  in  what  is  known  as  the 
a  berry  or   ball,  enclosed  m  a  triple-petalled  flow< 
have  seen  a  free   renderiog  of   the    bursting   po 
anemone  or  lily  of  Scripture,  while  others  concei 
hawk's  belL     It  is  strangely  local,   for  although 
west    of    England,   it    is    scarcely   ever    met    wit 
counties.     The   exuberant  vegetation  they  now  en 
with   every  kind  of  pleasing  detEul — birds   and  i 
mingled  to  open  out  and   give  life  to  the  leafage  ; 
have  its  blossom  and  its  haws,  the  rose  its  buds,  the 
oak  its  galls  and  acorns.      For  the  angular  decoi 
and    spires   an    ornament  very   like   the   Cyprip€d\ 
Lady's   Blipper,  or   the    iris,  is  employed,  and    tb 
berries,  and  the  hazel  with  its  nuts,  are  frequent 
of  previous  mention. 

The  bryonies,  bath  black  and  white,  are  ch 
as  a  moulding  in  Rouen  Cathedral ;  beneath  a  b 
Church,  Notts ;  in  a  capital  at  Guisborongh 
numerous  other  places  ;  its  beautifully  cut  leaves  c( 
in  tawny  festoons  in  autumn,  and  its  decorative 
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&c.y  used  to  indicate  the  presence   of  minerals,  water,  and  so 

In    liabbinical     lore    it   was  the  rod   giiren   to   Adam    when 

»d  from  Eden  wherewith  he  was  to  gain  anything  he  needed* 

istian  legend  it  gained  its  mysterioua  virtue  from  sheltering  tlie 

1  Virgin  on  her  way  to  visit  St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Holy  Family 

b  flight  into  Egypt,  and  hence  was  used  to  bind  the  Christmas 

together.      It  is  thought  that  pilgrims'  staves  were  made  of 

fnce  several  of  them  have  beeti  found  in  Hereford  Cathedral 

laewhere,  as  if  deposited  upou  the   palmer's  return.      The  nats 

led  St.  Lamberts  nuts  in  German    and    Scandinavian  folklore, 

|li  a   Norman  dedication   seems  to  have  originated  our  word 

t,"  and  St.  Phillibert's  Day  comes  a  month  earlier.* 

as  dnriog   the  Decorated   period  that  we  have  those   lovely 

trees,"  illustrating  the  genealogy  of  oar  Lord  from  the  **  root 

.*'     They  are  usually  vines  which  spring  from  the  loins  of  the 

chs,  hearing  for  blossom   certain  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  who 

types  of  our  Lord.     Instances  in  glass  and  in  fresco  are  very 

t,  while  at  Dorchesterj  Oxon.,  there  is  one  which  forms   in 

rich  and  glorious  aettLDg  for  a  window,  and  at  Christ  Church, 

another  for  the  high  altar's  reredos. 

-windows,  toOj  now  attained  their  greatest  richness.      They  are 

41ed   ^lary-gold    windows,    the    apoke-like    rays   of    one    kind 

ling   the  latter   flower,   while  the  intricate  interlacing   of  the 

aborate  designs  often  are  like  the  edging  of  the  petals  of  the 

rose.      They  ^  were  developments   from   the  oeiflua  or  circular 

th  which  the  tympana  of  the  basilicas  were  pierced  and  which 

ployed  commonly  ia  Norman  eleventh  century  work,  and  the 

ig  they  now  seem  to  convey  was  not  their  primary  intention  ; 

is  quite  possible,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  that  when   once 

bol  was  attained  and  its  appropriateness  recognised,  it  became 

ited  to  all  time  by  the  consent  of  christened  hearts.    It  would 

hat,  having  lighted  upon  the  sweet  form  and  inflnenced    by 

(Btic  meaning  which  rose  and  Jlary- gold  embodied,  the  Christian 

lavished  upon  this  form  of  window  the  gold  and  frankincense 

rrrh  of  his  labour,  his  love,  and  his  genius,  making  them  tlie 

'epiivrc  of  all  his  endeavour,  and  leaving  them  to  gladden  us  for 

in  such  ideal  visions  as  are  afforded  us  by  those  at  Rheims, 

,  and  Amiens. 

the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  advent  of  Perpen- 

ity,  the  canker-worm  has  done   its  work,  simplicity  gives  way 

,  and  nature  and  grace  to  artifice.     Science  and  luxnry  breathe 

rdening  breaths  upon  the  artist,  technicality  is  the  aim  of  the 

824*'Wm.  de  5a  Zoucbe  stjnt  for  the  royal  table  ....  sixteen  ntjta  of    St. 
toE<lwanl  II.  when  veiling  Battle  Abbtj,  which  looks  «*<  if  I  bey  were  great 
allhoogh  another  presents  a  basket  of  them  ("Nuces  de  iSto.  rhileberto" — 
hKol.   Collect,  vi.  46,  49). 
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architect,  masonic  excellence   and   constructive    sltill  absorb  ill 
powers  of  his  mind,  Belf-coaseioasness  banishes  freedom,  tbe  dears 
show  how  clever  they  can  be  deadens  the  sonl,  and  the  joy  andfr 
of  the  meadow  and  the  exuberant  delight  in  the  woodland,  which 
the  inspiration  ol  their  noble  predecessors,  give  way  to  the 
which  tells  of  the  joylesaness  of  the  toiler.      Geometrical  stroij 
and  squareness  set  in,  liberty  goes,  restraint  and  coerced  uciioi 
prevail      We  might  easily  trace  the  signs  in  architecture  of  the 
of  Christianity  and  the  restoration  of  pagan  thonght  which  ensued,  I 
such  is  not  the  object  we  have  in  view  ;  we  began  with  tlieliopij 
attracting  botanists  and  those  who  care  for  flowers  to  the  anafc 
use  made  of  their  pleasing  study  by  the  masons  of  the  beet 
of  Gothic  work,  and  we  would  conclude  with  the  effort  to  attract^ 
architects  to  botany  and  historic  symbolism. 

There  is  so  much  earnest  seeking  after  truth  amongst  thaw 
of  to*day,  that  they  will  not  consider  it   presumption  if  a  lif 
state  considerations  which  to  him  appear  deductions  from  a 
plation  of  the  past.      It  is  hard   to  see  why  the  architectaie  of 
time  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  rank  of  an  art,  for  what 
are  allowed  to  copy  the  work  of  other  brains  ?     Would  not 
^laiutera  be  dubbed  impoEtors  if  they  did  so  ?     Think  what  a 
-of  condemnation  greets  a  work  in  literature  which   is  sent  for 
-original,    and  which  is  found   to  be  composed  of  nnacknowl 
>fi]ching8  from  another's  hard  toil.     And  yet  we  not  only  tok 
;  applaud  a  work  in  stone  which  is  made  up  of  piecing  together  I 
ments  from  a    notebook.     Beyond  all  the  arts   architecture 
j^vhen  it  is  true  ;  it  is  the  most  divine  of  al!  ;  none  other  showii 
41  shadow  of  the  Creator  in  His  creature  man.      But  how  fewj 
show  forth  any  sign  even  of  their  masculinity?     The  secret' 
perfection  and  progress  in  past  ages  lay,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact 
were  working  in  one  style,  not  putting  up  imitations  of  a  pllt< 
if  they  had  been  as  divided  as  our  modern  craftsmen  are,  we 
should  have  witnessed  such  results  as  they  have  left  us.     Ifl 
to  us  an  example  for  regenerating  the  art  of  our  day  in  thi> 
read  os  by  those  men  in  the  Isle  of  France  in  the  twelfth 
vvho  retired  into  the  green  woods  and  fields,  like  the  prophets 
into  the   wilderness,  and   wooed  from   nature   the    secret 
-which  she  alone  can  give  ?     That  soft  low  voice  will  not 
those  who  do  not  wait  for  it^  nor  will  it  be  heard  amidst  the 
garboil  of  our  cities  ;  but  to  reverent  hearts,  in  the  ijoiet 
this  lf,nd  where  still  she  dwells,  the  great  mother  ia  waiting  ^\ 
worshippers,  waiting  with  her  hands  full  of  undreamt-of  treasflJ 
lavish  in  gracious  guerdon  upon  those  who  seek  her.     She  will  leadti^^ 
by  ways  of  pleasantness  to  her  school  of  design,  and  opening  to' 
her  volumes  on  *•  Parallels  "  and  "  Styles,"  will  show  what 
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^mbinationa  and  motives  there  are  dravvn  with  nnerriag  propor- 
E  figure  and  unsurpassable  beauty  in  the  atmcture  of  her  forests 
i  the  moulding  of  her  flowers ;  she  will  demonstrate  her  geo- 
iftl  problems  worked  out  without  one  sign  of  stiffaeas  or  formality, 
torn  such  contemplation^  as  sure  as  day  follows  night,,  suddenly 
rbe,  the  flash  will  come  which  will  illuminate  the  mind  of  some 
It  suppliant  at  her  shrine,  rewarding  all  the  long  groping  in  dark 
(and  once  again  we  shall  learn  the  joyousness  of  some  new 
Hon    in    design   like  that  which    broke    npon    the    thirteenth 
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to  those  who  have  no  such  ambition  as  to  be  the  pioneers  in 
obler  quest  after  a  new  style,  there  remains  the  duty  of  making 
tvelopment  in  other  respects.  We  bear  men  decry  the  naturalism 
♦  foHago  sculpture  of  one  period  and  the  conventionality  of 
It,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  that  the  **  exact  degree  in  which 
fon  should  be  attempted  under  given  circumstances  is  one  of 
tet  subtle  and  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  criticism."  We 
too  intention  to  rush  in  where  that  great  art-student  himself 
ired  to  tread,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  our  aim  to-day,  with  such 
jficent  instruction  by  examples  before  ns,  should  be  to  c^rry  on 
t>rk  from  the  point  before  the  relcvpse  of  the  Later  Decorated 
I  All  agree  that  to  lose  nature  in  conventional  form  is  deatruc- 
jT  truth  in  teaching  and  meaning ;  natural  form,  unrestrained 
Hmodified,  is  not  ornamentation,  any  more  than  mere  writing  is 
pre,  or  mere  verse  poetry,  and  unless  language,  like  leafage, 
joght  "under  control,"  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  being  artistic, 
pal  experience  probably  alone  can  solve  the  question  whether 
^  closeness  to  nature  may  be  possible  than  in  the  transition 
Early  English  while  obtaining  greater  architectural  fitness. 
^  we  not  hope,  however^  that  a  school  will  arise  both  in  archi* 
^  and  painting  in  which  we  may  have,  at  least  in  sacred  art, 
tily  the  perfection  of  execution,  but  also  a  historic  lesson  in 
hn,  one  which  will  satisfy  not  only  in  the  superficial  aspects  of 
ti  form,  and  colour^  but  also  in  the  deeper  quality  of  intellect 
r  ?  How  we  admire,  with  never-wearying  delight,  the  earnest 
of  an  artist  who  has  carefully  thought  out  and  elaborated  every 
of  his  design,  one  to  whom  not  only  the  main  subject  of  his 
ms  been  a  care,  but  who  has  gathered  from  the  storehouse  of 
Iter  art  of  literature  illustration  for  the  enforcement  of  the  tale 
^B.  There  is  an  ever-recarrenfc  freshness  in  the  work  of  such 
(the  only  condition  necessary  is  that  in  this  elaboration  iraegina- 
e  employed  to  adorn  facts  not  fancies,  so  that  the  light  of  genius 
ie-sefc  old  truths*  The  highest  form  of  art  is  "  that  which 
^B  the  most  truths,"  not  only  in  form,  but  also  in  meaning,  and 
tart  **  aims  at  making  art  expressive  instead  of  carious,  valuable 
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for  its  Buggestions  and  teachings,  more  than  for  the  mode  of 
facture."     One  of  its  canons,  Mr,  Ruskin  adds,  is  that  alt 
should  be  informative  if  it  convey  any  statement  at  all ; 
we  shoald  show  in  these  days  of  universal  teaching  and  reading i 
mark  of  our  time,  and  make  our  work  afford   food  for  the  mirfi 
well  as  delight  to  the  eye.      It  is  ih^  very  lack  of  this  ei 
which  makes  us  bo  nnmoved  and  uninterested  in  the  sacred 
time  ;  there  appears  to  be    shown  only  the  taste  for  inakiog 
**  pretty  "  and  ''  taking  ''  ;   whereas  in  all   sach  art  it  ahould  t» 
mind  that  should  be  appealed  to  more  than  the  eye;  telling  of 
holy  thing  to  the  soul  before  it  charm  oar  sense  j  moulding 
into  higher  forms,  and  leading  fickle  fancy  into   currents  detp 
lasting.      Symbolism    is  now  despised   because  it  usually  is 
any  historic  antiquity  to  support  it,  and  is  the  private  fancy  of 
man,  but  where  authority  can  be  brought  to  confirm  its  use  it  ii 
diately  becomes  the  poetry  of  form    as   verse    is  of  langoftg?*   1^^ 
true  that  many  of  the  ancient  symbols  and  associations  have  peris 
from  among  ns  in  this  and  other  lands,  but  we  have  much  m 
and  the  new  study  of  folklore  ia  helping  us  to  gamer  what  nil 
danger  of  being  lo?t.     That   science  is  now  registering  eadi  ^^ 
that  comes  to  the  ears  from  the  '^  long  ago,"  and  we  may  hope  iti 
revive  among  the  sirapie  peasantry  of  Europe  as  well   as  ai 
cultured  classes  a  love  for  the  Christian  associations  which  th^ 
fathers  saw  in  the  works  of  nature  around  tltem.      Never  beftwi 
they  been  so  sought  out ;  in  every  land  we  may  come  across 
notes  of  the  great  hymn  which  to  the  men  of  old  was  for  ereri 
from  flower  and  bird  and  star,  although  century  by  century  tlul  i 
has  been  becoming  less  clear.     As  in  the  legend  of  the  lost  Char 
the  wilderness  : 

*'  Of t  in  the  forest  far  one  hears 

A  passing  sound  of  distant  bells  ; 

Nor  kigiend  old,  nor  human  wit. 

Can  tell  us  whc^nce  the  inosic  gwells. 

From  the  Lost  Chiuch  'tis  thought  that  soft 

Faint  ringing  oomoth  on  the  wind  ; 

Once  many  pilgrims  trod  the  path. 

But  no  one  now  the  way  can  find." 

There  ia  an  abundance  of  plants  in  onr  woods  and  lanes  ujioa 
the  carver  can  eraploy  his  skill,  bearing  dedications  renderiflg 
suitable  after  the  fashion  that,  we  suggest^  may  have  dictated  th#i 
of  the  mediaeval  mason.  The  columbine,  the  convol^nlos,  the 
bedstravvj  and  Lady's  slipper  (Loift^-i  corninilntui^)  are  all 
and  are  part  of  the  great  flora  bearing  Mary's  name  ;  the 
and  Lent  lily  are  St.  Joseph's  worts  ;  the  ox-eye  daisy,  com 
gold,  and  common  mallow  are  equally  useful,  and  come  fbm  tw 
Baptist's  great  garden,  while  the  corn-flower  recalls  the  father  of  1^ 
Saint.     The   great  celandine  of  St.  Clara,  the  buttercup,  the  oow 
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3  (Lychnis  gitlmgo),  the  groundsel,  the  holly,  the  sorrel  {Ruviex 
dla)t  and  the  forget-me-not  are  all  ready  to  hand  and  pregnant 
meaning.  Oar  seaweeds  too  should  be  found  in  the  churches 
d  this  sea-girt  isle,  and  the  Ladywrack  {Fitcics  vesicvlosus)  has 
ed  for  ages  for  the  attention  of  the  artist, 
it  be  true  that  the  **  nobility  of  work  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
evidence  of  inner  life,"  may  we  venture  to  hope  that  t^iis  paper 
not  have  been  written  in  vain  in  the  attempt  to  deepen  the 
jht  of  the  sacred  art  of  our  time  ?  It  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
lesirous  of  making  the  spirit  of-  Gothic  art  the  principle  of 
5m  work  that  they  should  show  the  stamp  of  its  origin  not 
in  the  adapting  of  that  style  to  the  requirements  of  to-day, 
also  in  employing  for  its  decoration  those  subjects  which  will 
y  the  demand  created  by  the  mental  activity  which  has  been 
ed  among  all  classes ;  and  since  fashion  has  divorced  the  wonder- 
lediaDval  art  from  domestic  employment,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
cclesiastical  practice  and  tradition  that  nothing  should  be  used 
inglessly  in  the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  but  that  corbel  and  boss^ 
Dw  and  wall,  should  have 

"  Lips  to  tell  the  mighty  faith  of  days  uxiknown." 

od  building  should  be  like  a  good  picture,  not  only  technically 
f,  but  a  great  teacher  in  its  minutest  detail;  it  should  be  a 
ry  book  where  legends  are  inscribed  in  that  most  attractive  form 
ligma,  creating  not  only  an  anxiety  and  an  incentive  to  read 
bds  worthy  of  being  taught,  but  also  rivetting  its  lesson  to  the 
ory  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  it  would  then  have  the  power  to 
ne  the  source  of  many  another  elevating  taste  in  the  evoking 
9sh  interests,  and  be  the  silent  preacher  of  every  good  both 
oral  and  eternal,  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

A.  E.  P.  R.  DowLiNGU 


CRIME. 


MANY  people  are  under  the  impressiozi  that  the  i 
England  of  the  School  Board  system,  and 
spread  of  education  among  the  children  of  the  work 
exterminated  the  race  of  juvenile  criminals;  and  tl 
belief  upon  the  fact  that  our  prisons  are  now  almi 
youthful  offenders,  and  our  reformatories  are  very  m 
their  former  numbers. 

Much  indeed  has  been  done  by  education  toward 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  said  tha 
fringe  of  this  moral  purification  has  been  touched. 

About  the  year  1866 — i.e.  four  years  before  the  int 
School  Board  system  which  gave  new  life  to  the 
Elementary  Education  in  England — a  great  wave  of  d 
over  the  minds  of  our  senators,  which  made  them  q 
the  old  plan  of  committing  juvenile  offenders  t€ 
reformatories  was  either  a  wise  or  a  judicious  one; 
was  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  a  Bill  to 
question,  and  the  passing  of  an  Act,  known  as  the  ^'  Ii 
Act/'  which  made  a  great  change  in  our  method 
youthful  criminals.     Heretofore  many  thousands  of  hi 
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ict  with  the  vilest  and  most  hardened  criminals  to  learn  those 
ler  lessons  of  social  and  moral  evil  which  contaminated  their 
re  lives  ? 

bis  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  and  under  no  circumstances 
Id  a  young  child  be  allowed  even  to  know  what  prison  life  is 
That  should  rather  be  held  up  as  a  bugbear  before  its  eyes,  as 
ithing  very  terrible  indeed,  which  might  in  the  future  be  revealed 
,  should  its  reformation  not  be  brought  about  by  other  means. 
869,  the  year  before  the  first  School  Board  Act  was  passed,  as 
Y  as  10,314  juvenile  criminals,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 

committed  to  prisons  in  England;  while  the  last  completed 
PUS — viz.,  those  for  1891 — show  that  in  that  year  only  3855  were 
ommitted.  Also  in  1869  there  were  sent  on  to  reformatories 
L  children,  of  whoiii  1 075  were  boys  and  256  were  girls ;  while 
ihe  year  1891  there  were  only  1020  children  committed  to 
rmatories,  of  whom  885  were  boys  and  135  were  girls.  What 
become  of  the  balance  of  juvenile  criminals  from  1869  to  1891, 
bat  the  number  sent  to  prisons  or  reformatories  had  decreased 
I  10,314  in  the  former  year  to  3855  in  the  latter?     Is  it  true 

education,  by  a  curative  process,  had  largely  dioiinished  the 
ber  of  such  children,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  in 
population  of  the  country  ? 

•>  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  deal  with  that  question,  and  to 
r  what  education  really  has  done  in  the  past,  and  even  more  what 
be  done  in  the  future  towards  the  gradual  reformation,  on  safe 
remunerative  lines,  of  oar  juvenile  criminal  and  semi-criminal 
ilation. 

f  late  years  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  fostering  influence  of 
Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866,  a  large  number  of  schools,  differing 
lutely  from  prisons,  and  very  widely  from  reformatories,  known 
Certified  Industrial  Schools.  In  1866  there  were  in  this 
Ltry,  not  including  Scotland,  only  57  such  schools,  containing 
»tal  of  2566  children,  of  whom  1893  were  boys  and  673  girls. 
.891  there  were  in  Great  Britain  153  certified  industrial  schools, 
»ining  23,688  children,  of  whom  19,292  were  boys  and  439S 
3.  These  numbers  include  those  detained  in  truant  schools  under 
Elementary  Education  Act,  and  also  in  certified  Day  Industrial 
ools ;  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  number  of  children 
imitted  to  prisons  and  reformatories  has  decreased,  the  numbers  in 
Dstrial  Schools  has  increased  from  2566  in  the  year  1866  ta 
)88  in  the  year  1891. 

^rom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  public  elementary  education  has 
yet  reformed  our  juvenile  criminals,  only  that  the  policy  of  the 
ltry  has  transferred  them  from  prisons  or  reformatories  ta 
Btrial  schools.     Even  this  is  a  great  step  to  have  taken,  but  th& 
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same  policy  requires  to  be  vigoronsly   followed  up  bj 
of  those  blots  whicb  still  remain  as  hindraDces  to  the  Tefonsaiioa 
yootbful  offenders.      And  this  our  Parliament  alone  can  bring  \ 
by  legislation. 

It  is  not  denied  that  after  a  certain  age  has  been  reached-^j, 
example,  sixteen — there  must  be  the  power  to  commit  offeodenl 
prison  or  to  reformatories ;  but  Parliament  should  enact  that  he 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  commit  any  child  under  that  age  to  a 
eyen  for  a  single  day. 

As  the  law  at  present  stands^  when  a  young  offender  is 
before  a  magistrate,  and  has  committed  an  offence  for  whicli,  in ' 
magistrate's  opinion,  he  should  be  sent  to  a  reformatory,  he  bddiI 
be  committed  to  a  prison  for  not  leas  than  ten  days,  and  Cpob 
be  transferred  to  the  reformatory.  This  should  be  altered,  ^ 
unnecessary  and  mischievous ;  for,  apart  from  any  more 
reasons,  the  child  forms  an  altogether  wrong  idea  of  what  prisool 
really  is.  In  the  case  of  a  child  of  tender  age,  a  prison  mi^tit 
to  be  not  such  a  bad  sort  of  place  after  all,  for  manifestly  tie ' 
severities  of  an  ordinary  prison  life  could  not  be  applied  to  ft  < 
while  unfortunately  it  most  be  subjected  to  all  the 
influences  of  association  with  habitual  criminals.  At  the 
a  ten  days'  sojourn  in  a  prison,  under  these  circumstanoes,  caiUK^l 
looked  upon  as  a  deterrent  to  crime,  and  is  thwefore  DxmeceflfJ! 
while  the  false  estimate  of  what  penal  serritude  really  ist»bs««f 
from  the  youthful  offender  all  fear  of  being  sent  to  gaol,  wlichis* 
blander. 

At  present  there  is  no  power  in  England  which  can  prevent  a  i 
sentenced  to  a  reformatory  being  fiist  sent  to  prison.  A  esse 
kind,  which  illustrates  this  position^  was  reported  in  the  daily 
and  made  some  stir,  just  before  last  Christmas.  A  little  girl, 
nine,  who  had  previously  been  convicted,  was  sentenced  by 
justices  to  be  taken  to  a  reformatorj;  and  in  order  to  ronder^ 
lawful  they  sent  her  to  prison  for  ihrff  vrtks.  They  need  only! 
sent  her  for  tai  days  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  bat  ts 
had  already  made  what  most  people  will  call  a  grave  mil 
having  convicted  her  at  all,  it  did  not  matter  so  very  mnch  for 
many  days  she  nominally  went  to  prison.  As  no  one  else 
willing  to  bring  that  case  under  the  notice  of  the  Home  Secret«7,  ^ 
took  upon  myself  to  do  so ;  and  to  his  great  credit  it  most  be  0^ 
that,  having  already  seen  the  case  reported  in  the  newspapen,  he  ^ 
sent  the  order  for  the  poor  child's  release  from  prison  without  wiitto? 
for  pressure  to  be  put  upon  him. 

It  is  true  a  Home  Secretary  can  always  act  in  this  way  aj 
ehiU  hojs  Wn  amt  io  prumn;  he  cannot,  however,  prevent  it 
going  there  at  all,  if  a  reformatory  has  been  named  for  it ;  bat 
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will  deny  that  Parliament  should  repeal  so  much  of  the  exist- 

|W  as  requires  that  a  child  ordered  to  a  reformatory  should  first 

.be  sent  to  prison, 
uninitiated  will  here  say,  Bat  why  did  not  those  justices  send 

ittle  girl  to    an   industrial    school    for    girls   instead  of  to  a 

atory  ?     Well,  they   could    not  help   themselves  as   tli©  case 
for  the  child  had   proviously  been  convicted,   and  so  became 

ble    for  an  industrial  school.      What  the  jastices  should  have 
n   the  first  instance  was  to  refuse   to   convict  the   child  5   to 

3  her  to  the  workhouse  for  a  week,  and  then  have  asked  the 

school   authority    to   find    an   indaatrial   school    for  her.      The 
magistrates  invariably  do  this,  and  then,  as  a  consequence  the 

^al  Schools  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board  (the  local 

Ity  for  the  Metropolis)  name  an  industrial  school,  when  the 
ate  signs  an  order  for  the  child's  commitment  to  that  school. 

lere  I  would  gi^e  all  credit  to  the  ^tetropolitan  magistrates  for 

humanity  in  their  treatment  of  youthful  offenders  of  tender  age 
sing  to  send  them  "to  prison,  or  even  to  a  reformatory,  provided 

der  course  can  safely  be  adopted.  Yet  now  and  again  they 
ns  to  find  industrial  schools  for  children  whom  we  feel  com- 
to  recommend  for  reformatories,   both  for    the  sake  of  the 

lers  themselves,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  with  whom  they  would 

te  associate  in  an  industrial  school. 

fact  of  the   matter  is  that,  short  of  Utopia,   there  must  of 
ty  exist  for  corrective,  industrial,   and  educational   purposes   a 

lated  series  of  establishments  suitable  for  the  many  varying  cases 
come  under  treatment. 

present  these  comprise,   first,  the   public    elementary    school ; 
She    truant   school ;   then  the   day  industrial   school  j  then   the 

iry  certified  industrial  school ;  then  the  reformatory  ;  and  last  of 
prison.  In  this  enlightened  age  I  cannot  imagine  any  circum- 
which  would  ijustify   a  child   of  tender  age  being  consigned 

lor  a  day  to  the  latter,   and  there  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the 

reasons  why  magistrates  are  so  chary  of  sending  even  hardened 

criminals  to   reformatories  is  the  knowledge  that  they  must 

committed  to  prison,      I  suggest,   therefore,  that  our  rulers 

as  soon  as  may  be,   remove  by  statute  that  necessity,  and 

lagistrates  will  be  more  ready  to  make  use  of  reformatories 

hey  are  at  present. 
State  has  provided  for  all  children  from  five  to  fourteen  years 
a  perfect  system  of  public  elementary  education,    and  this 

certainly  embraces  that  part  of  our  juvenile  population  from 
youthful  criminals  usually  come.      Yet   there  are  many   who 

altogether    that    our   Board    schools    were    provided    for    that 

rf  children  we  sometimes  hear  spoken  of  as  "  gutter  children," 
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It  caBnot,  bowever,  bf^  denied  that  the  aiaa  of  the  EdQcation  Aciaf 
1870  was  originally  to  provide  schools  for  those  for  whom  no  adetjoHi 
accommodation  was  otherwise  supplied — in  other  words,  for  the o* 
of  school  juvenile  population.  Especially,  I  claim,  was  thiitheaBe 
for  those  children  who  were  neglected  by  their  parents^  and  allM 
to  run  wild  in  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  aod  almost  of 
night.  And  here  we  liit  upon  the  principal  cause  of  at  least 
tenths  of  oar  juvenile  crimes;  for,  alas  !  it  is  as  trae  nowiu 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Watts  affirmed  il^ 
"  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do ; "  ani 
fortnnately,  man's  old  adversary  does  not  stop  at  mischief, 
problem  of  the  day,  therefore,  is  to  get  all  idle  children  oat  of 
streets,  and  to  save  them  from  themselves  and  their  evil  aurro 
by  givinjf  thera  a  good  sound  secular  and  religious  edacatioD. 

After  nearly  thirty  years  of  close  acquaintance  with  the  j 
population  of  this  great  Metropolis,  I  have  no  he^italioai  in 
that  truancy  is  to  be  credited  with  nearly  the  whole  of  oor  JB 
criminality ;  and  that  if  much  more  energetic  steps  were  Ukw 
deal   with    our  young  traants,   the   list  of   convictions  for  criaii 
offences  would  be  very  largely  reduced,  and,  in  my  opinioD,  iti« 
worth  while  seriously  to  make  the  attempt. 

Some  will  say  this  is  an  extremely  odd  thing  for  a  mm  to 
who  presides  over  the  largest  Industrial  Schools  Committee  iJ 
world,   and  to  whom  outsiders  naturally  look  to  grapple  witi 
very  evil  of  truancy,  at  least  in  the  Metropolis,  &nd  to  cure  it. 
to  this  I  say  :  My  committee  and  I  would  willingly  accept  this 
responsibility  if  our   Lands   were   not   tied    behind   our  hacl& 
the    first   place,   the  existing 'staff  of  magistrates  cannot,  I 
devote  anything  like  sufficient  time  to  deal  with  the  many  c>s« 
waiting  to  be  brought  before  them.      But  in   this   case  it  wiU 
evident  that  the  claim  so  often  put  forward  by  the  London 
Board    to    the    Home    Office  for   special   magistrates  to  deil 
school   attendance    cases,    and   at   other    places    than   police  i 
should    at    last    be    recognised;    and   I   commend   this  poittt 
earnestly  to   the  favourable  consideration   of  the    Home 
At  present  hundreds  of  street  arabs  are  throughout  the 
successfully  defying  our  utmost  endeavours  to  get  them  into 
and  out  of  the  streets,  and  that  entirely  for  want  of  time  on  the  p 
of  the  magistrates  to  deal  with  our  cases. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  some  of  the  magistrates  who  take  op^ 
themselves  to  determine  whether  we  shall  proceed  before  them  an^ 
our  bye-lawB,  or  under  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Kdooatioo  W 
while  the  law  has  given  to  us,  aa  the  school  authorities,  tlieri|li>*^ 
decide  that  point.  And  it  very  often  makes  all  the  diffeff«* 
whether   a  well-to-do  but  utterly  careless  parent  is  fined  ondcf  ^ 
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^8  as  he  should  be,  or  dealt  with  in  a  less  efficacioaa  maaner 
lagiatrate,  who  all  the  time  says  he  is  not  put  there  to  make 
V,  but  to  admimster  it.  We  only  ask  these  learned  gentlemen 
iember  that  fact  all  along  the  line,  and  to  recognise  the  fact 
B,  the  school  authorities,  have  tbe  right  to  exercise  the  option 
teHDcedure,  and  to  ask  them  to  decide  on  our  cases  according  to 
Without  doubt,  the  unwillingness  of  some  magistrates  to 
I  and  fine  parents  under  the  bye-laws  is  the  immediate  cause 
ly  children  becoming  truants  in  the  first  place,  and  criminals 
urds ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  where  a  timely  line  of 
Jcrown,  impKDsed  upon  a  parent  for  a  breach  of  the  bye-laws, 
have  saved  children  from  ever  becoming  criminals  at  all.  Some 
loubt  this,  but  there  is  perhaps  uo  man  in  England  at  the 
t  moment  who  is  so  well  able  to  decide  on  this  point  as  I,  of 
ity,  must  be  ;  for  once  in  ©very  week  I  have  before  my  eyes  a 
lil©  of  papers  containing  all  the  cases  of  juvenile  crimes  from 
i  police  courts  in  the  whole  Metropolis  which  are  of  the 
Sal  school  class,  and  I  declare  that  in  at  least  seven  cases  out 
ify  ten  those  children  who  have  been  charged  at  a  police  court, 
manded  for  an  industrial  school  to  be  found  for  them,  are  those 

school  attendance  hag  previously  been  the  worst.  In  other 
tinany  of  these  children  have  been  allowed  to  become  truants, 
to,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  they  have  slowly  but  surely 

into  crime»  I  affirm  that  the  key  of  the  whole  position  ia  in 
Impt  and  efficient  dealing  with  truancy  in  its  early  stages,  and 
i|)ing  in  the  bud  of  this  most  pregnant  cause  of  javenile  crime. 
i  now  to  describe  the  truant  school  system,  which  I  venture  to 
I,  under  the  London  School  Board,  worked  miracles.  Just  as 
is  liable  to  be  kept  at  his  ordinary  day  school  until  he  has  reached 
jadard  of  exemption,  or  has  reached  fourteen  years  of  age,  so 
i  are  committed  to  the  truant  schools  under  the  same  con- 
l  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  period  of  detention  rests  with 
f  himself,  for,  in  the  first  instance,  although  nominally  com- 

until  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  is  only  really  detained  for  from 
b  ten  weeks,  and  then  he  is  licensed  out  to  attend  his  ordinary 
liool ;  but  if  he  again  ceases  to  attend  that  school  his  license  ia 
ktely  revoked,  and  he  is  taken  back  for  a  second  dose  of  about 
tenths,  which  very  seldom  fails  to  cum  him  altogether^     Jn 

our  best  truant  schools  eighly  per  cent,  never  come  back  a 
time,  and  of  the  remainder  only  sis  per  cent,  come  back  a 
ime*  The  whole  success  of  our  truant  school  system  depends, 
Iwtimation,  on  iJi©  boys  knowing  that  the  future  is  in  their  own 
and  that,  as  sure  as  fate,  if  they  do  not  attend  regularly,  they 
ten  back  again  to  the  truant  school;  and,  like  sensible  boya, 
icide  on  turning  over  a  new  leaf  and  staying  at  home,  which 
Lxni.  3  c 
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is  pT6cisely  tho  result  for  which  the  tmant  schoola  bavB  ^cc^| 
establish  ed.  H 

At  this  point  there  comes  in  a  diiferent  class  of  insfdtntwm-H 
viz.,  oar  industrial  schools  proper.  Of  late  an  attempt  lias  iRifl 
made,  especially  in  Liverpool  and  a  few  other  places,  to  deal  r^^ 
industrial  school  cases  through  what  are  called  day  industrial  scliaVfl 
to  which  children  are  taken  early  every  morning,  and  discliMged^  1 
six  o'clock  in  the  eveninfr.  Here  they  are  supplied  with  tliree  gwi  I 
meals  a  day,  and  spend  half  their  time  in  school  work,  and  tliaoliH 
half  in  indtistrial  training  of  some  sort.  Although  the  Housb  Olfl 
inspectors  are  greatly  in  favour  of  these  institutions,  and  wonder  tIM 
School  Boards  do  not  more  largely  adopt  them,  I  cannot  think  ^IH 
in  the  slums  and  alleys  of  East  or  of  South  London,  it  would  mfl 
end  benefit  children  simply  to  be  taken  away  from  the  htd  hfl 
influences  during  the  daytime,  and  then  be  returned  in  the  ertfiH 
to  ezperience  the  same  surroundings  which  have  already  corni^^ 
them.  That  these  schools  would  bo  popular  with  childrsfl^ 
absolutely  certain,  and  in  all  probability  many  parents  would  ■ 
them  extremely,  and  even  come  to  look  npon  them  as  very  cheap  M 
desirable  boarding  schools  j  but  if  I  know  anything  at  all  aMH 
matter,  the  deterrent  influence  of  these  establishments,  at  !^V 
London,  would  be  almost  nil.  I 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  failed  to  persuade  a  majority  of  my  coUetjH 
on  tho  London  School  Board,  and  so  our  committee  has  been  odfl 
by  the  Board  to  try  as  an  experiment  one  day  industrial  school  i&H 
East  End  of  London,  which  very  shortly  will  be  opened.  I  p^^H 
that  it  will  be  an  extremely  popular  movement,  especially  wiiKH 
children  themselves ;  but  I  feel  certain  it  cannot  exercise  the  ifl 
corrective  or  reformiog  influence  over  them  as  most  certainly  aH 
case  with  ordinary  certified  industrial  schools.  What  children  £fl 
most  of  all,  and  what  therefore  is  the  strongest  weapon  to  uad  4g^| 
them  for  purposes  of  their  own  reformation,  is  the  being  taken  iH 
from  their  parents  for  a  time,  and  absolutely  removed  fro®  fl 
polluted  atmosphere  of  vice  and  crime  which  has  demoralised  tlurtB 
the  past.  If  left  to  themselves  they  wonld  readily  go  deeper  anddeeM 
into  the  mire,  and  the  only  chance  of  reformation  for  habitual  tntfM 
and  habitual  juvenile  criminals  is  for  them  to  be  removed  entirely^ 
and  for  a  considerable  time  too — from  the  scenes  of  their  temptAtkc 

Only  a  little  while  ago,  on  paying  a  visit  with  one  of  the  Ufti^ 
politan  magistrates  to  the  truant  school  before  mentioned,  whewSB* 
marvellous  results  are  being  obtained,  I  asked  a  number  of  ^ 
whether  they  disliked  being  there,  and  the  unanimous  reply  wis  J* 
the  affirmative.  Yet  all  allowed  they  were  better  fed,  better  ckt^ 
and  far  more  comfortably  lodged  tban  in  their  own  homes;  •» 
further,  that  their  school  life  was,  if  anything,  preferable  to 
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naiy  day  school,  Bince  there  they  oaly  went  to  school  for  half 
5,  and  the  other  half  was  spent  in  industrial  work,  which  they 
d  far  better  than  being  in  school ;  yet  every  boy  had  the  same 
onB  to  give  for  his  dislike  to  the  truant  school.  The  first,  as 
Jit  be  expected,  was  the  very  strict  discipline,  and  the  deprivation 
bis  liberty  to  run  about  the  streets  after  school  hours ;  but  the 
t  reason  given  by  every  boy,  without  a  single  exception,  was 
•'wanted  to  see  his  mother."  A  day  industrial  school  must 
e  play  into  the  bands  of  such  boys  in  both  these  respects; 
80,  these  institutions  mnst  manifestly  be  deprived  of  all  that 
children  fear  to  be  sent  to  them,  and  with  the  absence  of  that 
way  goes  all  hope  of  reforming  them,  when  each  evening  they 
ed  to  the  streets,  the  evil  inliuenoes  of  which  have  already 
aght  them  within  the  category  of  juvenile  criminals* 
^igainst  this  it  may  be  said  that  (for  instance,  in  Liverpool)  day 
dstrial  schools  are  unpopular,  and  are  doing  good  work ;  to  which 
iply  that  our  truant  schools  for  one  class  of  boys  and  our  ordinary 
ified  industrial  schools  are  doing  moch  better  work  and  of  a  more 
ttuient  kind.  The  percentage  of  truants  cured  by  a  single  short 
po  a  well-managed  truant  school  has  already  been  given  as  80 
cent.,  and  to  take  the  latest  return  of  the  Home  Office,  the 
jentage  of  industrial  school  children  in  1B91,  who  have  passed 
lUgh  these  schools,  and  are  now  reported  as  doing  well,  is,  for 
»85-5  per  cent.,  and  for  girls  84  per  cent.;  thus  incidentally 
nng,  what  actually  is  the  fact,  that  the  reformation  of  a  bad  boy 
let  a  shade  easier  than  that  of  a  bad  girL 
\n  the  other  hand,  there   are  no  returns  yet  obtained  which  can 

kan  equal  percentage  of  good  results  arising  from  day  industrial 
fl.  This,  however,  is  contained  in  the  very  latest  Home  Office 
B  Book  on  the  remedial  work  done  by  the  twenty-one  day 
aatrial  schools  in  this  country — viz.,  that  out  of  6S35  boys  who 
e  passed  through  them,  no  less  than  1882  have  afterwards  been 
b  to  either  reformatories  or  industrial  schools  proper.  The  lesson 
therefore  is  plainly  taught  is  that  the  longer  detention,  and 
plete  separation  from  home  influences,  is  the  grand  secret  of 
nderful  success  which  has  attended  the  work  of  our  certified 
al  schools.  These  establishmenta  are  worked  under  the 
QStri&l  Schools  Act,  1866,  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,  the 
Iktiofn  Acts,  1870  and  1876,  the  Industrial  Schools  Amendment 
ptSSO,  and  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1891. 
sec.  14  of  the  first  cited  Act, 


\ 


person  may  bring  l>efore  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  any  child 
rently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  that  comes  within  any  of  the 
ning  descriptions — \{z,^  that  is  found  begging  or  receiviog  alms 
ther  actual  or  under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any- 
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tbinj;),  or  being  ia  any  street  or  public  place  for  the  purpose  oC  io  beg;r. 
Or  receiving  alms ;  tbat  is  fouDd   wantlering  and  not  havnng  any  hooip 
RettleJ   place  of  abode,  or  projjer  guardianRhip,   or  ^-i^bb  m«iiis  of  fn^ 
iiiatence ;    that  is    found  destitute,  either  being  an   orphan,   or  baring  ; 
surviving  parent' who  ia  undergoing  penul  servitude  or  imprisobiDieat ;  tb! 
frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thievas/' 

Children  who  fall  under  the  conditions  of  this  section  may  bo  seat 
to  industrial  Bchools,  and  this  is  the  authority  under  which  motf 
children  are  so  sent.  Here  no  alteration  is  suggested.  But  w^iien 
we  come  to  deal  with  section  15  we  touch  the  greatest  blot  in  tie 
whole  Act,  and  it  ia  the  one  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  fittie 
girl  before  mentioned  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  scbool.  The  seetieB 
needs  alteration  in  this  respect ;  and  also  the  restriction  as  to  iff 
should  be  removed,  and  fourteen  snbstituted  for  twelve  years  4rf  n^ 

The  section  runs  thus : 

"  Where  a  child,  apparently  under  twelve  years  of  age,  is  charged  b« 
two  justices  or  u  magi^tiiite  with  nn  offence  puni«hable  by  imprLsoniDci)' 
a  less  punishment,  but  has  not  in  England  been  convicted  of  felooTt  '^' 
Scotland  of  theft,  aud  the  child  ought,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  jitftaecH 
magistrate  (regard  Vicing  hnd  io  bin  age  and  to  the  drcumstancen  of 
case),  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  Act^  the  justices  may  order  him  to  be  * 
to  a  certified  industrial  school." 

I  plead,  first  of  all,  that  children  up  to  fourteen  years  of  ftgc  nif 
1»0  included  within  this  section  (instead  of  up  to  twelve),  where**  tb? 
alternative  of  a  child  even  a  day  over  twelve  years  of  a^^,  if  chtrgc^ 
under  section  15,  is  that  he  or  she  must  be  sent  first  to  priaoii  m^ 
than  to  a  reformatory.  If  this  alteration  is  made,  many 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  will  be  more  inei\;j«iii: 
and  efficaciously  dealt  with  by  being  sent  at  once  to  a  ceitiW 
industrial  school.  I  plead  also  that  the  section  may  further  he 
amended  by  striking  out  all  the  words  which  now  prevent  magistraia 
from  sendbg  even  little  girls  of  tender  age  to  indastrial  schools  wiiC 
they  bave  previously  been  convicted  of  felony;  wliich  very  oft" 
simply  means  that  they  have  been  sent  out  into  the  street  by  widDrf 
mothers,  and  punished  if  they  do  not  *'  bring  home  sometbiog." 

I  feel  sure  that  there  is  not  a  single  magistrate  of  experieooe  *fe 
will  not  agree  with  me  that  the  two  alterations  suggested  b  ^ 
section  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  him,  and  a  great  benefit  to  ^ 
youthful  offenders  who  now  come  under  this  Act. 

Greater  care,  I  think,  should  be  taken  as  regards  section  IC»  lUiiff 
which  parents  may  chai'ge  their  children  with  '*  being  beyood  «•" 
tiol ";  for  in  the  majority  of  snch  cases  it  is  either  a  step-fother  or» 
step-mother  who  charges  a  child  under  this  section  ;  and  in  Ei 
iDdustrial  schools  for  such  children  it  is  very  o^n  evident  tliil 
committee  is  being  made  the  instniment  by  which  a  pan:ot.  ^ 
only  wants  to  get  rid  of  a  tiresome  child,  ia  enabled  to  do  so  at 
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expense  of  the  already  overburdened  ratepayer.  It  is  true  that  a 
parent  is,  under  this  section,  ordered  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
diUd's  maintenance ;  but,  ae  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  of  them 
never  do  pay  one  single  eixpence. 

The  Industrial  Schools  Amendment  Act  of  1880  ia  a  most  useful 
toe,  especially  as  regards  girla ;  and  I  marvel  to  find  that  so  very 
little  nse  is  made  of  it.  I  can  only  say  that  our  committee  never 
neglects  to  deal  promptly  with  any  case  which  comes  before  it  nnder 
this  Act,  which  adds  to  section  14  this  farther  condition  under  which 
A  child  may  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school :  *'  That  is  lodging, 
living,  or  residing  with  common  or  reputed  prostitutes,  or  in  a  house 
resided  in,  or  frequented  by  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion, or  that  frequents  the  company  of  prostitutes/' 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  cannot  be  too  widely  known,  for  the 
knowledge  of  them  on  the  part  of  those  who  visit  the  homes  of  the 
poor  may  cause  many  hu;idreds— nay,  thousands — of  children  to  be 
rescued  from  a  life  of  misery  and  siuj  who  otherwise  must  go  on  to 
the  certain  ruin  both  of  their  bodies  imd  their  souls. 

Shall   Ij  therefore,  plead   in  vain  with  English  mothers  who  may 
happen  to  read  these  words,  that  all  such  cases,  wherever  they  are 
discovered,  may  at  once  be  brought  under  the   notice  of  the  local 
authority,  so  that  the  children  may  be  removed  from  their  vicious 
aurroundings  and  be  taught  the    better  way  ?     Yet   another  very 
Qsefal  Act  is  that  of  1S9L      It  is  entitled  ^VAn  Act  to  assist  the 
Managers  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in   advantageously 
lannching  into  useful  careers  the  children  under  their  charge  "  ;  and 
its  provisions  authorise  the  managers    of  all  such  schools,  irith  the 
Gild's  oum  (miscnfj  and,   if  necessary,  without  the  parents*  consent, 
**  to  apprentice  him  to,  or  dispose  of  him  in,  any  trade,  calling,  or 
service,  or  by  emigration,  notwithstanding  that  his  period  of  detention 
lias  not  expired,  and  such  apprenticing  or  disposition  shall  be  as  valid 
SIB  if  the  managers  were  his  parents."      But  in  the  case  of  emigration, 
^e    consent  of  the  Homo   Secretary  must  also  be  obtained.     I  am 
prepared  to  exf>ect  that  some  will  object  altogether  to  an  Act  of  this 
tind,  [as   beiug  an  infringement  of  the    rights    of  parents.     These 
people,  however,  would  soon  come  to   a  different  conclusion  If  they 
ttiew  the   fact   that   only  too  offen   the    parents  of   these    children 
iictually  incite  them   to  become  criminals,  and   stand  in  the  way  of 
tKeir    leading  either  honest   or  virtuous  lives.     This  Act  was  passed 
because  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  I*arliament  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  parents  of  children  in  industrial  schools,  immediately 
they  reached  sixteen  years  of  age,  insisted  on  their  returning  to  their 
BCKcalled  homes,  and  to  the  custody  of  those  whose  evil  lives  and  bad 
example  had  forced  them  into  those  schools  in  the  iBrst  instance-     It 
found  by  actual  experience  that  in  cases  of  very  bad  homes  these 
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were  the  parents  wHo  moat  desired  to  compel  their  children  to 
to  those  homes,  and  thus  the  whole  benefit  of  a  careful  and  ei 
traming  has  been  destroyed.     I  have  known  many  cases  wlien 
and  girla  have  preferred  to  be  placed  oat  in  life  by  the  managenj 
an.  industrial  school  rather  than  return  to  their  parents^  and  tk 
proviaions  of  this  Act  have  enabled  them  to  profit  by  their  ii 
traimng,  and  to  etart  in  life  for  themselves  in  an  honourable 
Instead  of  drifting  back  into  crime  in  the  streets.      But  the  one  i 
improvement  which  is  most  needed  in  order  to  complete  the 
cent  legislation  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  is  to  extend  the 
control  over  both  boys  and  girls  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  i 
80  that  after  leaving  industrial  schools  at  the  former  age  the 
may  retain  control  over  them  until  they  reach  the  latter. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  necessity  of  giving  this 
managers  will  perhaps  be  supplied  by  adducing  the  typical  mm 
girl  of  say  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  has  just  in  time  been 
from  a  house  of  ill-fame,  under  the  Act  of  1880,  and  Bent 
industrial  school  until  she  is  sLvteen*  As  the  law  now  stan^ 
very  instant  she  reaches  that  age,  she  can  be  forced  by  an 
parent  to  return  to  that  evil  home  ;  and  then  what  chance  is  ^ 
for  her  in  her  future  life  ?  The  power  should  be  given  to  mwugW 
of  these  schools  to  place  such  a  girl  out  in  domestic  or  other 
and  to  retain  power  over  her  actions  until  she  reaches  eighteen 
of  age,  when  she  will  have  attained  something  like  years  of 
and  at  all  events  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  maintain 
and  to  live  an  honest  and  a  virtuous  life. 
-  Let  our  rulers  turn  their  attention  to  the  points  which  have 
raised  in  this  article,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  managers  of  i 
trial  schools  in  these  directions ;  and  then,  but  not  till  tbo, 
may  hope  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  that  most  difficult  probleo^ 
how  to  bring  about  the  reformation  of  our  juvenile  criminak 
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PART  from  those  more  special  theories  of  J^rofessor  Weismann 
I  lately  dealt  with,  the  wide  acceptance  of  which  by  the  bio- 
gical  world  greatly  surprises  me,  there  are  certain  more  geaeral 
eories  of  his — fundamental  theories— the  acceptance  of  which  sur- 
ises  me  still  more.  Of  the  two  on  which  rests  the  vast  Buperstructuro 
speculation,  the  first  concerns  the  distinction  between  the  repro- 
We  elements  of  each  organism  and  the  non- reproductive  elements. 

iJSl— 

us  now  consider  how  it  happened  that  the  multicellular  animals 
plants,  which  arose  from  unicellular  fonna  of  lift*,  came  to  lose  this 
of  living  for  ever. 

IWhe  answer  to  this  question  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  principle  of 
''^on  of  labour  which  appeared  among  multicellular  organisms  at  a  very 

"ly  stage 

^*  The  first  multicellulEtr  organism  was  probably  a  cluster  of  similar  cells, 
b  these  units  soon  lost  their  original  homogeneity*  As  the  result  of  mere 
a^tive  position,  some  of  the  cells  were  especially  fitted  to  provide  for  the 
ta-ition  of  the  colony,  while  others  undertook  the  work  of  reproduction  " 
Bksays  upon  Heredity,"  p.  :27). 

Bere,  then,  we  have  the  great  principle  of  the  division  of  labour, 
ich  is  the  principle  of  all  organisation,  taken  as  primai^ily  illustrated 
tie  division  between  the  reproductive  cells  and  the  non-rep rodnctive 
Bomatic  cells— the  cells  devoted  to  the  continuance  of  the  species, 
1  the  cells  which  subserve  the  life  of  the  individual*  And  the 
ly  separation  of  reproductive  cells  from  somatic  cells,  is  alleged  ou 
'  ground  that  this  primary  division  of  labour  ia  that  which  arises 
Ween  elements  devoted  to  species4ifo  and  elements  devoted  to  indi* 
i^al  life.  Let  us  not  be  content  with  words  but  look  at  the  facts. 
^hen  Milne- Edwards  first  nsed  the  phrase  "  physiological  division 
,    •  A  poslacript  to  the  essay  on  **  The  Inadeqiwcj  of  '  Natural  Selection.*  *' 
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of  labour/'  lie  was  obvionsly  led  to  do  so  by  perceiving  the 
between  the  division  of  labour  in  a  society,  aa  described  bypD 
economists,  and  the  division  of  labour  in  an  organism*  Ere^ 
who  reads  has  been  familiarised  with  the  &*6t  as  illustrated  ii 
early  stages,  when  men  were  warriors  while  the  cultiratioi 
dradgery  were  done  by  slaves  and  women  ;  and  as  illustrated  d 
later  stages,  when  not  only  are  agricultur©  and  manufactiirefl 
on  by  separate  classes,  but  agricolture  is  caiTied  on  bj^^f 
farmers,  and  labourei^s,  while  manufactures,  mnltitadinooHl 
kindsj  severally  involve  the  actions  of  capitalists,  overeeeTg,  ta 
kc^  and  while  the  gi-eat  function  of  distribution  is  carried  on  by 
sale  and  retail  dealers  in  diHerent  commodities.  Meanwhile  stn 
of  biology,  led  by  Milne-Edwai-da's  phrase,  have  come  to  rtoogn 
parallel  aiTangemeut  in  a  living  creature ;  shown,  primnrDy,  i 
devoting  of  the  outer  parts  to  the  general  business  of  obtaimug 
and  escaping  from  enemies,  while  the  inner  parts  are  devoted  tt 
utilisation  of  food  and  supporting  themselves  and  the  OQtWj 
and  shown,  secondarily,  by  the  subdivision  of  these  great  fonctec"^ 
[.those  of  various  limbs  and  senses  in  the  one  case,  and  in  tbfi 
ise  into  those  of  organs  foi*  digestion,  respiration^  cM 
excretion,  &c.  But  now  let  us  ask  what  is  the  essential  ntf 
this  division  of  labour.  In  both  cases  it  is  an  cxcJbanffc  tjf  * 
an  arrangement  under  which,  while  one  part  devotes  itself 
kind  of  action  and  yields  beneHt  to  all  the  rest,  all  the  reit, 
and  severally  performing  theii-  special  actions,  yield  benefits 
exchange.  Otherwiee  described,  it  is  a  system  of  mutual  depei 
A  depends  for  its  welfare  upon  B,  C,  and  D ;  B  upon  A,  C, 
and  so  with  the  rest :  all  depend  upon  each  and  each  a| 
Now  let  us  apply  this  true  conception  of  the  division  of  laboof 
which  Professor  Weiamann  calls  a  division  of  labour,  VI 
the  cxi'Iuin^e  of  scrpms  between  somatic  cells  and  repr-oductivi 
There  is  none.  The  somatic  cells  i-ender  great  services  to 
productive  cells,  by  furnishing  them  with  materials  for 
multiplication ;  but  the  reproductive  cells  render  no  service! 
to  the  somatic  cells.  If  we  look  for  the  mutual  dep>endenco 
in  vain.  We  find  entire  dependence  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other.  Between  the  pai-ts  devoted  to  individual  life  and 
devoted  to  species-life,  there  ia  no  division  of  labour  whatev6 
individual  works  for  the  species  ;  but  the  species  works  not 
individual.  Whether  at  the  stage  when  tlie  species  is  rap 
by  reproductive  cells,  oi"  at  the  stage  when  it  is  represented 
or  at  the  stage  when  it  is  represented  by  yonng,  the 
everything  for  it,  and  it  does  nothing  for  the  parent,  Tho 
part  of  the  conception  is  gone  ;  there  is  no  giving  and  reoe 
exchange,  no  mutuality. 
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■  now  suppose  we  pass  over  this  fallacious   interpretation,  and 

11  Professor    Weismann    his    fundamental    assumption    and    his 

tental  corollary*     Sappose  we  grant  that  because  the  primary 

of  labour  is  that  between  somatic  cells  and  reproductive  cells, 

[two  groups  are  the  first  to  be  diffdrentiated.     Having  granted 

>rollary,  let  na  compare  it  with  the  facts.     As  the  alleged 

1^    division    of  labour    is   universal,    so   the    alleged    primary 

itiation  should  be  universal  too.     Let  us  see  whether  it  is  bo. 

',  in  the  paragraph  from  which  I  have  quoted  above,  a  crack 

doctriae  h  admitted  :  it  is  said  that  "  this  differentiation'  waa 

first  absolute,  and  indeed  it  is  not  always  so  to-day."     And 

turning  to  page  74,  we  find  that  the  crack  has  become  a 

t       Of  the  reproductive  cells  it  is  stated  that — ^*'  In  Vertebrata 

p    not  become  distinct  from  the  other  cells  of  the  body  until 

pbryo  is  completely  formed."     That  is  to  say,  in  this  lai*ge  and 

tnportant  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  implied  universal 

&a  not  hold.      Much  more  than  this  is  confessed.      Lower  down 

we   read — '*  There  may  be  in  fact   cases  in  which   such 

Lon  does  not  take  place  until  after  the  animal  is  completely 

and  others,  as  I  believe  that  I  have  shown,  in  which  it  first 

le  or  more  generations  later,  viz.  in  the  buds  produced  by  the 


lat  in  other  great  divisions  of  the  animal  Hngdom  the  alleged 
broken  ;  as  among  the  Coelentcrata  by  the  Hydrozoa,  as  among 
hllu^a   by  the  Ascidians^  and  as  among  the  Amufloula  by  the 

[e  worms. 

in  ordinary  life,  a  man  whose  supposition  proves  to  be  flatly 
licted  by  observation,  is  expected  to  hesitate;  though^  unhappily, 

often  does  not.      But  in  the  world  of  science,  one  who  finds 

ithesia  at  variance  with  large  parts  of  the  evidence,  forthwith 
bus  it.  Not  so  Professor  Weismann.  If  he  does  not  say  with 
pecalative  Frenchman,  "  tant  pis  pour  Ifs/aits,*'  ho  practically  says 
piling  equivalent : — Propound  your*  hypothesis  ;  compare  it  with 
lets ;  and  if  the  facts  do  not  agree  with  it,  then  assume  potential 
■ent  where  you  see  no  actual  fulfilment.  For  this  is  what  he 
I  Following  his  admission  above  quoted,  concerning  the  Vei*te- 
,  come  certain  sentences  which  I  partially  italicise  : — 

bus,  as  their  development  shows,  a  marked  antithesis  exists  between 
ibstance  of  the  undying  reproductive  ceils  and  that  of  the  perishable 
sells.  We  cannot  explain  this  fact  except  %  the  auppomtion  that  each 
luctive  cell  potentially  contains  two  kiiidti  of  substance,  which  at  a 
(le  time  after  the  commencement  of  embryonic  development,  separate 
one  another,  and  finally  produce  two  sharply  contrasted  groups  of 
74). 

a  little  lower  down  the  page  we  meet  with  the  lines : — 
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I*  of   individuals   would   be   a   luxury  without  any 
Se"{p,  24). 

Bft  a  teleological  sound  which  would  b©  appropriate 
beologlan,  bat  which  seems  atrang©  as  coming 
jnce*  Aflsuming,  however,  that  the  implication 
go  on  to  remark  that  Professor  Weismann  has 
d  a  universal  law  of  evolation— not  organic  only, 
fluper- organic — which  implies  the  necessity  of 
)8  of  every  aggregate,  no  matter  of  what  kind, 
ifcate  of  equilibrium.  Suns  and  planets  die,  as 
The  process  of  integration,  which  constitutes  the 
f  all  evolution,  continues  until  it  has  brought 
negatives  further  alterations,  molar  or  molecular — 
nong  the  forces  of  the  aggregate  and  the  forces 
In  so  far^  therefore,  as  Professor  Weismann'a 
the    non-necessity    of    death,    they    cannot    be 

consider  the  above-described  antithesis  between 
a  and  the  mortal  Metazoa.  An  essential  part  of 
be  Prtdoztta  can  go  on  dividing  and  subdividing 
g  as  the  fit  external  conditions  are  maintained. 
enoe  for  this?  Even  by  Professor  Weismann's 
is  no  proof.     On  p,  285  he  says : — 

nt  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  rejuvenescence  [achieved 
rere  rendered  nbsolutely  ceitain  that  reproduction  by 
ader  any  circumstances  persist  indefinitely.  But  this 
any  greater  certainty  than  the  converse  proposition, 
rect  proof  is  concerned,  the  facts  are  equally  uncertain 


lisaion  which  seems  to  be  entirely  ignored  when 
contrast  between  the  immortal  Protozoa  and  the 
lowing  Professor  Weismann'a  method,  it  would  be 
lat  occasional  conjugation  is  in  all  cases  essential; 
med  conclusion  might  fitly  be  used  to  bar  out 
>nsidering  how  commonly  conjugation  is  observed, 
nit  to  imagine  that  it  can  in  any  cases  be  dis- 
;  from  imaginations  of  either  kind,  however,  hero 
it  that  the  immortality  of  Frotozoa  is  not  proved  ; 
has  no  better  basis  than  the  failure  to  observe 
and  that  thus  one  term  of  the  above  antithesis  is 
an  assumption. 

3ut  the  other  term  of  the  antithesis — the  alleged 
'  the  somatic  cells  ?     This  we  shall,  I  think,  find 

Principles,"  part  ii,  chap.  xxiL  "  Equilibration." 
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is  no  more  defensible  tlian  the  other.  Sach  plansibility  as  it 
disappears  when,  instead  of  contemplatiDg  the  vast  as8emblig?«f 
famDiar  cases  which  animals  present,  we  contemplate  cerUm  b 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  cases.  By  these  we  are  shown  that  tbe  osbI 
ending  of  multiplication  among  somatic  cells  is  dne  not  to  m  intnw 
canse,  but  to  extrinsic  cansee*  Let  ns,  however,  first  look  it  IV 
fessor  Weismann's  own  statements  : — 

'^  1  have  endeavoured  to  explain  death  as  the  result  of  restrictioBa  tin 
powers  of  reproduction  possessed  by  the  somatic  cells,  and  I  bave  sa^gaW 
that  such  restriction  may  conceivably  follow  from  a  limitation  in  thei 
of  cell-genenitions  possible  for  the  cells  of  each  organ  and  tissue  "  (p.  '*J^ 

"The  above-mentioned  considerations  show  us  that  the  degree  of: 
ductive  activity  present  iu  the  tissues  is  regulated  by  intemal  cauM 
the  natural  death  of  an  organism  is  the  termination — the  hereditary! 
tion— of  the  process  of  cell -division,  whii'h  began  in  the  segnienb&tMaJ 
the  ovum  "  (p.  30). 

Now  though  in  the  above  extracts  there  is  mention  of  '* 
causes'*  determining  "  the  degree  of  reproductive  activity  "of 
oellfi^  and  though,  on  page  28,  the  ^^  causea  of  the  lora"  of 
power  of  unlimited  cell-production  **  must  be  songbt  ontiidi 
organism,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  external  conditions  of  life;"f<tk 
doctrine  is  that  somatic  cells  have  become  constitutionally  tmfitkd^ 
continued  cell-multiplication. 

*'  The  somatic  cells  have  lost  this  power  to  a  gradually  increasing 
so  that  at  length  they  became  restricted  to  a  £]£ed,  though  perijtp* 
large,  number  of  cell-generations  "  (p.  28)» 

Examination  will  soon  disclose 'good  reasons  for  denying  thiii 
rent  restriction.     We  will  look  at  the  various  caused  which 
their  multiplication  and  usually  put  a  stop  to  increaae  after  % 
point  is  reached. 

There  is  first  the  amount  of  vital  capital  given   by  thd 
partly  in  the  shape  of  a  more  or  less  developed  structure,  and 
in  the  shape  of  bequeathed  nutriment.     Where  this   vital 
small,  and  the  young  creature,  forthwith  obliged  to  carry  on  pi 
logical  business  for  itself,  has  to  expend  effort   in  obtaining  ma 
for  daily  consumption  as  well  as  for  growth,  a  rigid  restraint  iS] 
on  that  cell-multipHcation  required  for  a  large  size.    Clearly  the; 
elephant,  starting  with  a  big  and  well-organised  body,   and 
gratis  with   milk  during  early  stages  of  growth,  can  begin  pij 
logical  business  on  his  own  account  on  a  great  scale  ;  and  by  its 
transactions  his  system  is  enabled  to  supply  nntriment  to  its  njDlt*;^ 
plying  somatic  cells  until   they  have  formed  a  vast  ag| 
^ggT&g&te  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  young  mouse  to  reach,  i 
as  it  is  to  begin  physiological  business  in   a  small  way,     Tbefl 
is  the  character  of  the   food  in   respect  of  its   digestibility  W 
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friti^dneaa.  Here,  that  which  the  creature  takea  in  requires  much 
Eiding-up^  or,  when  duly  prepared,  contaLas  but  a  small  amouut  of 
Hable  matter  in  comparison  with  the  matter  that  has  to  be  thrown 
fc,j;  while  there,  the  prey  seized  is  almost  pure  nutriment,  and 
dires  but  little  trituration.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  an  unprofitable 
'aiological  business,  and  in  other  cases  a  profitable  one  ;  resulting 
Unall  or  large  supplies  to  the  multiplying  somatic  cells.  Further, 
re  has  to  be  noted  the  grade  of  viscera!  development,  which,  if 
,  yields  only  crude  nutriment  slowly  distributed,  but  which, 
liigh,  serves  by  its  good  appliances  for  solution,  depuration, 
orption,  and  circulation,  to  yield  to  the  multiplying  somatic  cells  a 
!&  and  pure  blood.  Then  we  come  to  an  all-important  factor,  the 
t  of  securing  food.  Here  large  expenditore  of  energy  in  locomotion 
necessitated,  and  there  but  little — here  great  efibrts  for  small 
rtioQS  of  food,  and  there  small  efforts  for  great  portions :  again 
mltiug  in  physiological  poverty  or  physiological  wealth.  Nexrfc, 
yond  the  cost  of  nervo-muscnlar  activities  in  foraging,  there  is  the 
It  of  maintaining  bodily  heat.  So  much  heat  implies  so  much 
iSDmed  nutriment,  and  the  loss  by  radiation  or  conduction^  which 
3  perpetually  to  be  made  good,  varies  according  to  many  circum- 
aices — climate,  medium  (as  air  or  water),  covering,  size  of  body 
a&Il  cooling  relatively  faster  than  large)  j  and  in  proportion  to  the 
t  of  maintaining  heat  is  the  abstraction  from  the  supplies  for  cell- 
Diation.  Finally,  there  are  three  all-important  co-operative  factors, 
rather  laws  of  factors,  the  effects  of  which  vary  with  the  size  of 
animal.  The  first  is  that,  whUe  the  mass  of  the  body  varies  as 
I  cubes  of  its  dimensions  (jv*oporfions  being  supposed  constant), 
I  absorbing  surfaoe  varies  as  the  squares  of  its  dimensions ;  whence 
^esnlta  that,  other  things  equal,  increase  of  size  implies  relative 
we&se  of  nutrition,  and  therefore  increased  obstacles  to  cell-midti- 
sation.'  The  second  is  a  further  sequence  from  these  laws— 
mely,  that  while  the  weight  of  the  body  increases  as  the  cubes 
the  dimensions,  the  sectional  areas  of  its  muscles  and  -bones 
trease  as  their  squares ;  whence  follows  a  decreasing  power  of 
isting  strains,  and  a  relative  weakness  of  structure.  This  is 
plied  in  the  ability  of  a  small  animal  to  leap  many  times  its  own 
igth,  while  a  great  animal,  like  the  elephant,  cannot  leap  at  all : 
bones  and  muscles  being  unable  to  beai*  the  stress  which  would  be 
[uired  to  propel  its  body  through  the  air.  What  increasing  cost 
keeping  together  the  bodily  fabric  is  thus  entailed,  we  cannot  say ; 
b  that  thei*e  is  an  increasing  cost,  which  diminishes  the  available 
■terials  for  increase  of  size,  is  beyond  queation,t     And  then,  in  the 

" Principles  of  Biology/'  §  4<>  (No.  8,  April  1863), 

Ibid,  This  must  not  ha  uDcierstood  as  iinplymp^  that  wbilo  the  mass  increases  as 
<5tibes,  the  quantittf  of  motion  which  can  be  generated  increases  only  as  the  squares  ; 
^hlg  would  not  be  true.    The  quantity  of  motion  is  obvioaslj  measured,  not  by  the 
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third  place,  we  have  augmented  expense  of  distribntion  of  m 
The  gi-eater  the  size  becomes,  the  more  force  mnst  be  exerted  to  i 
blood  to  the  periphery ;  and  this  once  more  entails  deduction 
the  cell-forming  matters. 

Here,  then,  we  have  nine  factors,  several  of  them  involmg 
divisionSj  which  co-operate  in  aiding  or  restraining  cell-mnltii 
They  occur  in  endlessly  varied  proportions  and  combinations;  aoj 
every  species  diflfers  more  or  less  from  every  other  in  respect  of  I 
effects.  But  in  all  of  them  the  co-operation  is  such  as 
arrests  that  multiplication  of  cells  which  causes  further  growtb;i 
tinues  thereafter  to  entail  slow  decrease  in  cell-multiplicatioo,  i 
panying  decline  of  vital  activities ;  and  eventnally  brings 
plication  to  an  end.  Now  a  recognised  principle  of  re 
Law  of  Parsimony ^ — -forbids  the  assumption  of  more  caoses  tej 
needful  for  explanation  of  phenomena  \  and  since,  in  all 
aggregates  as  those  above  supposed,  the  causes  named  inevit 
abont  arrest  of  cell- multiplication,  it  is  illegitimate  to  ascribe 
arrest  to  some  inherent  property  in  the  cells.  Inadequacy  of  tb( 
causes  must  be  shown  before  an  inherent  property  can  be 
assumed. 

For  this  oonclnsion  we  find   ample  justification  when  we 
plate  types  of  animals  which  lead   lives  that  do  not  put  such 
restraints  on  cell-multiplication.      First  let  us  take  an  instance ol| 
extent  to  which  (irrespective  of  the  natures  of  cells  as  reprodoc 
somatic)  cell-multiplication  may  go  where  the  conditions  render 
tion  easy  and  reduce  expenditure  to  a  minimum,     I  refer  to  tin 
of  the  Aphides.  Though  it  is  early  in  the  season  (i^Iarch),  the 
at  Kew  have  furnished  a  suflScient  number  of  these  to  show  thati 
of  them  weigh  a  grain — a  larger  number  than  would  be  reqtiindl 
they  full-sized.      Citing  Professor  Owen,  who  adopts  the  oJcfll 
of  Tougard   to  the  effect  that  by  agamic  multiplication  "a  mp 
pregnated  ovum  of  Aphis  may  give  rise,  without  fecundaticMii 
quintillion  of  Apkidrs,''  Pi-ofessor  Huxley  says : — 

"  I  will  fljssume  that  an  Aphis  weighs  y^'^y^  of  a  grain,  which  if 
vastly  under  the  mark.     A  quintillion   of  Aphides  will,  on  this 
weigh  a  quatrillion   of  gi'ain.s.      He  is  a  very  stout  man  who  wei^| 
million  groins ;  consequently  the  tenth  brood  alone,  if  all  it*;  membeni 
the   perils   to    which   they   are    exposed,   contains   more    substance 
r>(K),UOO,lJOO  stout  men — to  say  the  least,  more  than  the  whole  poj 
China  1"<^ 

icctioned  area.s  of  the  niQscleji  alone,  bnt  by  these  iDultipHed  into  their  JengtAilil 
therefore  increases  as  the  cubci.     But  this  adraiseioJQ  leavt?s  untouched  the  oo*^ 
that  the  ability  to  bear  atrena  increaiies  only  &s  the  squares,  and  thus  liaiit«lb» 
to  generate  motion,  by  relative  incoherence  of  material*. 

•  '*The  Transactions  of  the  Linnjcan  Society  of  London.'*  vol.  xxU,  p.  215» 
of  Rsaamar,  cited  by  Kir  by  and  Spence,  is  still  higher— "In  five  geaeiB^C 
may  be  the  progenitor  of  5^904,900,000  descendants  ;  and  it  is  snppoMd  that! 
there  may  be  twenty  generationB"  (''lotrodoction  to  Bntomology,"  wil  I  J* 
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lad  Professor  Huxley  taken  the  actual  weight,  one- twelfth  of  a 
\  the  quintillion  of  Aphides  would  evidently  far  outweigh  the 
human  population  of  the  globe :  five  billions  of  tons  being  the 
$  as  brought  out  by  my  own  calculation  !  Of  course  I  do  not 
IB  in  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  multiplication  of  somatic  cells, 
tding  from  a  single  ovum,  may  go ;  because  it  will  be  contended, 
pome  reason,  that  each  of  the  sexless  Aphides,  viviparously 
jed,  arose  by  fission  of  a  cell  which  had  descended  from  the 
il  reproductive  cell.  I  cite  it  merely  to  show  that  when  the 
loducts  of  a  fertilised  ovum  are  perpetually  divided  and  8ubdi\ided 
mall  groups  distributed  over  an  unlimited  nntritive  area,  so  that 
Ban  get  materials  for  growth  at  no  cost,  and  expend  nothing 
Biftble  in  motion  or  maintenance  of  temperature,  cell-production 
JO  on  without  limit.  For  the  agamic  multiplication  of  Aphides 
©en  shown  to  coutinoe  for  four  years,  and  to  all  appearance 
!  be  ceaseless  were  the  temperature  and  supply  of  food  continued 
Ht  break.  But  now  let  us  pass  to  analogous  illustrations  of 
and  consequence  open  to  no  criticism  of  the  kind  just  indicated, 
we  furnished  by  various  kinds  of  Fnfozoa,  of  which  take  the 
Uoda  infesting  molluscs  and  fishes.  Of  one  of  them  we  read  :— 
jfdacit/lus  multiplies  agaraically  by  the  development  of  a  youDg 
itod©  within  the  body,  as  a  sort  of  internal  bud.  A  second 
ktion  appears  within  the  firsts  and  even  a  third  within  the  second, 
I  the  young  Gp^dadi/lus  is  born."  *  And  the  drawings  of 
itrnp,  in  his  "  Alternation  of  Generations,"  show  us,  among 
Ires  of  this  group,  a  sexless  individual  ^  the  whole  interior  of  which 
aformed  into  smaller  sexless  individuals^  which  severally,  before  or 
their  emergence,  undergo  similar  transformations — a  multiplica- 
f  somatic  cells  without  any  sign  of  reprodoctive  cells.  Under  what 
Dstances  do  such  modes  of  agamic  multiplication,  variously  modi- 
mong  parasites,  occur  ?  They  occur  where  there  is  no  expenditure 
iver  in  motion  or  maintenance  of  temperature,  and  where  nutri- 
Burrounds  the  body  on  all  sides.  Other  instances  are  furnished 
Onpg  in  which,  though  the  nutrition  is  not  abundant,  the  cost  of 
I  is  almost  unappreciable.  Among  the  Ciekntcrata  there  are  the 
Old  Polyps,  simple  and  compound  ;  and  among  the  Mollnsca  we 
various  types  of  Ascidiana,  fixed  and  floating,  Botryllidcc  and 
L 

t  now  from  these  low  animals,  in  which  sexless  reproduction,  and 
ued  multiplication  of  somatic  cells,  is  common,  and  one  class  of 

is  named  *'  zoophytes,"  because  its  form  of  life  simuiatea  that 
ntflj  let  us  pass  to  plants  themselves.     In  these   there  is  no 

iture  in  effort,  there  is  no  expenditure  in  maintaining  tempera- 
the  food,  some  of  it  supplied  by  the  earth,  is  the  rest  of  it 

Manaal  of  the  Anatomy  of  Invertebrate!  Animals/'  by  T.  II.  Huxley,  p.  206. 
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supplied  by  a  medium  which  everyi 
the  utilisation  of   its  contained  ma' 
Sttn's  rays.     Just  as  was  to  be  exj 
genesis  may  go  on  without   end. 
propagated  to  an  unlimited   extent* 
have  sundry  plants  which  cannot  b< 
familiar  are  the  double  roses  of  out 
jet  have  been  distributed  everywhei 
furnish  many  cases,  as  I  learn  from 
"  the  whole  host  of  tropical  orchids 
has  ever   seeded,  and  some  have  be 
Again,  we  have  the  Acoms  calamui 
seed  anywhere,  though  it  is  found 
hemisphere."    And  then  there  is  th 
of  Eloidca  i  ^anadensia  (B,\iB&  Anachai 
(probably  with  timber),  and  first  o! 
and  w^hich,  having  since  spread  ovi 
where  infests  ponds,  canals,  and 
dicecioue,  and  only  the  female  exist 
fore,  this  vast  progeny  of  the  first 
sufficient  to  cover  many  square  rail 
stituted  entirely  of  somatic  cells  ;  i 
consequent  plant-growth,  show  no  a] 
as  we  can  judge,  these  somatic  cell 
to  the  word  by  Professor  Weisntani 
so  is  immeasurably  stronger  than  I 
assert  immortality  for  the  fissiparO 
endless  multiplication  of  somatic  oi 
eyes  of  numerous  observers  for  forbj 
watched  for  foj^ty  years  to  see  whel 
of  Protozoa  does  not  cease  ?    What  c 
or  one  month,  or  one  week  ? 

Even  were  not  Professor  WeisiB 
evidence,  it  might  be  disposed  of  by 
evidence,  using  his  own  tests.  Clei 
mortalities,  we  must  assume  the  con 
same  measure,  Let  us  do  this  wit 
Man,  as  the  most  open  to  observati 
cells  constituting  the  mass  of  tb 
Professor  Weismann,  shown  by  the 
multiplication  in  its  vai'ious  organs 
all  the  organs :  not  to  those  only 
bile-cella,  epithelium-cells,  &c.,  but 
reproductive  cells.  What  do  we  fi: 
these  last  comes  to  an  end  long  bef( 
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^i  a  heattby  woman,  the  cells  which  constitute  the  various  active 
tissues  of  the  body  continue   to  grow  and   multiply  for  many  years 
after  germ-cells  have  died  out.    If  similarly  meabured,  then,  these  cells 
of  the  last  class  prove  to  be  more  mortal  than  those  of  the  first.     But 
Professor  Weismann  uses   a  different  measure  for  the  two   classes 
of  cells.     Passing   over  tho  illegitimacy  of  this   pi'oceeding,  let  us 
accept  his  other  mode  of  measurement,  and  see  what  comes  of  it.     As 
described  by  kim,  absence  of  death  among  the  Prutozoa  is  implied  by 
that  unceasing  divi&ioa  and  subdivision  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
capable.      Fission   continued   without    end,   is  the    definition  of  the 
inimortality  he  speaks  of.     Apply  this  conception  to  the  reproductive 
cells  in  a  MttaziKm.     That  the  immense  majority  of  them  do  not 
mDltiply  without  end  we  have  already  seen:  with  very  rare  exceptions 
tbey   die  and  disappear  without  result,  and  they  cease  their  multi- 
plication while  the  body  as  a  whole  still  lives.      But  what  of  those 
extremely  exceptional  ones  which,  as  being  actually  instrumental  to 
•^be  maintenance  of  the  species,  are  alone  contemplated  by  Professor 
Weismann.      Do  these  continue  their  fissiparous  multiplications  with- 
out  end  ?      By  no  means.     The  condition   under   which  alone  they 
preserve  a  qualified  form  of  existence,  is  that,  instead  of  one  becoming 
-two,  two  become  one.    A  member  of  series  A  and  a  member  of  series 
B  coalesce,  and  so  lose  their  iudividualities.     Now,  obviously,  if  the 
immortality  of  a  seriee  is  shown  if  its  members  divide  and  subdivide 
perpetually,  then  the  opposite  of  immortality  is  shown  when,  instead 
o£   division,  there  is  union.      Kach  series  ends,  and  there  is  initiated 
new  seriesj  differing  more  or  less  from   both.      Thus  the  assertion 
-fcb»t  the  reproducdve  cells  are  immortal,   can  be  defended  ouly  by 
^banging  the  conception  of  immortality  otherwise  implied. 

Even  apart  from  these  last  criticisms,  however,  we  have  clear 
Jie proof  of  the  alleged  inherent  difference  between  the  two  clfisaeB  of 
oells.  Among  animals,  the  multiplication  of  somatic  cells  is  brought 
to  an  end  by  sundry  restraining  conditions ;  but  in  various  plants, 
^vrhere  these  restraining  conditions  are  absent,  the  multiplication  is 
unlimited.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  alleged  distinction  should 
be  reversed ;  since  the  lissiparoug  multiplication  of  reproductive  cells 
is  necessarily  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  coalescence,  while 
that  of  the  somatic  cells  may  go  on  for  a  century  without  being  inter- 
mpted. 

In  the  essay  to  which  this  is  a  postscript,  conclusions  were  drawn 

wm  the  remarkable  cape  of  Ihe  horse  and  quagga  there  narrated,  along 

^tn  an  analogous  case  observed  among  pigs.    These  conclusions  have 

nc©  been  confirmed.      I  am  much  indebted  to  a  distinguished  cor- 

^^*ponaent  who  has  drawn  my  attention  to  verifying  facte  furnished 

Py  the  offspring  of  whites  and  negroes  in  the  United  States.     Eefer- 
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nembrance  of  a  remark  I  heard  many  years  ago  concerning 
id  to  the  inquiry  whether  they  furnished  analogous  evidence, 
rred  to  me  that  a  friend  who  is  frequently  appointed  judge  of 
I  at  agricultural  shows,  Mr.  Fookes,  of  Fairfield,  Pewsey, 
Lre,  might  know  something  about  the  matter.  A  letter  to  him 
t  various  confirmatory  statements.  From  one  **  who  had  bred 
r  many  years  "  he  learnt  that — 

&  a  well  known  and  admitted  fact  that  if  a  bitch  has  two  litters  by 
srent  dogs,  the  character  of  the  first  father  is  sure  to  be  perpetuated 
Ltters  she  may  afterwards  have,  no  matter  how  pure-bred  a  dog  may 
►egetter." 

iting  this  testimony,  Mr.  Fookes  goes  on  to  give  illustrations 
to  himself. 

riend  of  mine  near  this  had  a  very  valuable  Dachshund  bitch,  which 
I  fortunately  had  a  litter  by  a  stray  sheep-dog.  The  next  year  her 
ent  her  on  a  visit  to  a  pure  Dachshund  dog,  but  the  produce  took 
much  of  the  first  father  as  the  second,  and  the  next  year  he  sent  her 
ler  Dachshund  with  the  same  result.  Another  case : — A  friend  of 
1  Devizes  had  a  litter  of  puppies,  unsought  for,  by  a  setter  from  a 
:e  pointer  bitch,  and  after  this  she  never  bred  any  true  pointers,  no 
of  what  the  paternity  was." 

je  further  evidences,  to  which  Mr.  Fookes  has  since  added 
render  the  general  conclusion  incontestable.  Coming  from 
places,  from  those  who  have  no  theory  to  support,  and  who 
ne  of  them  astonished  by  the  unexpected  phenomena,  the 
ent  dissipates  all  doubt.  In  four  kinds  of  mammals,  widely 
nt  in  their  natures — man,  horse,  dog,  and  pig — we  have  this 
jeemingly  anomalous  kind  of  heredity  made  visible  under 
)us  conditions.     We  must  take  it  as  a  demonstrated  fact  that, 

gestation,  traits  of  constitution  inherited  from  the  father 
3  effects  upon  the  constitution  of  the  mother ;  and  that  these 
nicated  effects  are  transmitted  by  her  to  subsequent  offspring. 
)  supplied  with  an  absolute  disproof  of  Professor  Weismann*s 
e  that  the  reproductive  cells  are  independent  of,  and  unin- 
i  by,  the  somatic  cells ;  and  there  disappears  absolutely  the 

obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters. 

vithstanding  experiences  showing  the  futility  of  controversy 
establishment  of  truth,  I  am  tempted  here  to  answer  oppo- 
it  some  length.  But  even  could  the  editor  allow  me  the 
.  space,  I  should  be  compelled  both  by  lack  of  time  and  by  ill- 
to  be  brief.  I  must  content  myself  with  noticing  a  few  points 
most  nearly  concern  me. 

rring  to  my  argument  respecting  tactual  discriminativeness, 
allace  thinks  that  I — 
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eyes  of  a  fish  juBt  out  of  tlie  eg^ — a  pair  of  eyes  with  a  body 
d  attached  ;  and  if  he  then  remembera  that  every  egg  contains 
1  for  ench  a  pair  of  eyes  ;  he  will  see  that  eye-material  con- 

a  very  considerable  part  of  the  fish's  roe  ;  and  that,  since 
lale  fish  provides  this  quantity  every  year,  it  cannot  be 
Ve,  My  argument  against  Weismann  is  strengthened  rather 
lakened  by  contemplation  of  these  facts. 
>ssor  Lankester  asks  my  attention  to  a  hypothesis  of  his  own, 
id  in  the  Enrfjdopaidia  Bntanniafj  concerning  the  prodoction 

cave-animals.     He  thinks  it  can — 

t explained  by  natural  selection  nciiug  on  congemtal  fortuitous 
Many  animals  are  thus  born  with  diiitorted  or  defective  eyes 
tits  have  not  had  tbcir  eyes  submitted  to  any  peculiiir  couditions. 
Hg  a  number  of  some  species  of  Arthropod  or  Fif^h  to  be  8wept  into 
tt  or  to  be  carried  from  less  to  greater  depths  in  the  sea,  those 
iala  with  perfect  eyes  would  follow  the  g-limmer  of  light  and  even- 

Spe  to  the  outer  air  nr  the  shallower  depths,  leaA  ing:  hehiud  those 
rfect  eyes  to  breed  m  the  dark  place.  A  natuial  selection  would 
beted  "  in  successive  generations. 

r  all»  I  demur  to  the  words  '*  many  animals."  Under  tho 
i\  couditions  of  domestication,  congenitally  defective  eyes  may 
verj  uncommon  J  but  their  occurrence  nnder  natural  conditions 
icy,  extremely  rare.  Supposing,  however,  that  in  a  shoal  of 
fish,  there  occur  some  with  eyes  seriously  defective.  What 
ppen  ?  V'ision  is  all-important  to  the  young  fish,  both  for 
ig  food  and  for  escaping  from  enemies.  This  is  implied  by 
nense  development  of  eyes  just  referred  to.  Considering  that 
Jie  enormous  number  of  young  fish  hatched  with  perfect  eyes, 

in  a  hundred  reaches  maturity,  what  chance  of  sorviviog 
Jier©  be  for  those  with  imperfect  eyes  ?  Inevitably  they  would 
red  or  be  snapped  up.  Hence  the  chances  that  a  matured  or 
y  matured   semi-blind   fish,  or    rather    two   such,   male  and 

would  be  swept  into  a  cave  and  left  behiud  are  extremely 
Still  more  remote  must  the  chances  be  in  the  case  of  cray- 
Sheltering  themselves  as  these  do  nnder  stones,  in  crevices, 
borrows  which  they  make  in  the  banks,  and  able  quickly  to 
themselves  to  weeds  or  sticks  by  their  claws,  it  seems  scarcely 
ible  that  any  of  them  could  be  carried  into  a  cave  by  a  flood, 
then,  is  the  probability  that  there  will  be  two  nearly  blind 
ind  that  these  will  be  thus  carried  ?  Then  after  this  first 
B  improbability,  there  comes  a  second^  which  we  may,  I  think, 
jail  an  impossibility.      How  would  it  be  possible  for  creatures 

to  so  violent  a  change  of  habitat  to  survive  ?  Surety  death 
|uickly  follow  the  subjection  to  such  utterly  unlike  conditions 
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and  modes  of  life,     Tlie  existence  of  these  blind  cave-animals 
acconnted  for  only  by   supposing  that  their  remote  anoestow 
making  excursions  into  the  cave,  and,  finding  it  profitable,  € 
them,  generation  after  generation,  further  in:  undergoing  th© 
adaptations  little  by  little. 

I  turn  now  to  Dr.  Romanes.  He  says  that  I  do  not  uni 
Weiamann ;  and  that  the  cause  of  degeneration  to  which  1 
the  name  of  **  Panmixia  '*  is  not  the  continued  selection 
smaller  variations.     Let  us  see  what  are  Weiamann's  words. 

•*The  complete  disappearance  of  a  rudimentary  organ  can  only  t 
by  the  operation  of  natural  selection ;  this  principle  will  leud  to 
nation,  inasmuch  ai*  the   disappearing  structure  takes  the  place 
nutriment  of  other  useful  and  itupoi*tant  organs  "  ("  Essays  upon  H 
p.  88). 

**  Those  ductuations  on  either  side  of  the  average  which  we  ou^ 
and  h}T;iermetropia,  occur  in  the  saiue   manner,  and  are  due  to 
Giusesj  as  those  which  operate  in  producing  degeneration  in  the  ey< 
dwelling  unimals  "  {Ih.  p.  8C*). 

Here,  then,  are  two  propositions:  (1)  '* Fluctuations  on  eil 
of  the  average  "  **  operate  in  producing  degeneration  in  tha 
cave-dwelling  animals:'  (2)  *•  A  rudimentary  organ "  is 
•'  by  the  operation  of  natural  selection."  Why  are  '*  flncto 
either  side  of  the  average  "  named,  unless  it  is  that  natural 
takes  advantage  of  them  by  preserving  the  smaller  variafeia 
this  ia  not  meant  the  use  of  the  expression  is  meaningless. 
Homanes  agrees  with  Weismann  in  regarding  the  '*  degenert 
of  the  Protnis  as  a  good  example  of  the  disappearance  of  a 
and  useless  structure  by  Panmixia."  *  So  that  Panmixia  i 
identified  with  the  selection  of  the  smaller  variations  ;  and 
reason  that  econornv  of  nutrition  is  so  achieved.  Where,  tL( 
misunderstanding  ?  That  my  interpretation  is  correct  I 
reason  for  holding ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  one  given  by  W< 
adherent,  Prof.  Lankester,  in  Nnlurr^  March  27,  1890  (pp.  4^7 
while  I  cannot  admit  my  failure  to  understand  WeismanD,  I 
that  I  do  not  understand  Dr.  Romanes.  How.  when  natural 
direct  or  reversed,  is  set  aside,  the  mere  cessation  of  selection 
cause  decrease  of  an  organ  irrespective  of  the  direci  effecU  p/ 
am  unable  to  see.  Clearer  conceptions  of  these  matters 
reached  if,  instead  of  thinking  in  abstract  terms,  the  pbjs 
processes  concerned  were  brought  into  the  foreground.  BefP 
production  of  changes  in  the  sizes  of  parts  by  the  sele« 
fortuitously  arising  variations,  I  can  see  but  one  other  caOW  : 
production  of  them — the  competition  among  the  parts  for  natli 
This  has  the  effect  that  active  parts  are  well  supplied  and  grow, 
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i  partB  are  ill  supplied  and  dwindle.*  This  competition  is  the 
ff  **  economy  of  growth  *' ;  this  is  the  cause  of  decrease  from 
J  and  this  is  the  only  conceivable  cause  of  that  decrease  which 
planes  contends  follows  the  cessation  of  selection.  The  three 
bre  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  And  now,  before  leaving  this 
kt  let  me  remark  on  the  strange  proposition  which  has  to  be 
|d  by  those  who  deny  the  dwindling  of  organs  from  disuse, 
foposition  amounts  to  this  i — that  for  a  hundred  generations 
kive  organ  may  be  partially  denuded  of  blood  aU  through  life, 
|b  in  the  hundredth  generation  will  be  produced  of  just  the 
^e  as  in  the  first  1 

JB  is  one  other  passage  in  Dr.  Romanes*  criticism— that 
fing  the  infloence  of  a  previous  sire  on  progeny^which  calls 
^ent.  He  sets  down  what  he  supposes  Weiamsnn  will  say  in 
e  to  my  argument.  "  First,  he  may  question  the  fact.'*  Well, 
ie  additional  evidence  given  above,  I  think  he  is  not  likely  to 
i;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  along  with  readiness  to  base 
long  on  things  '^  it  is  easy  to  imagine  "  there  goes  reluctance 
fpt  testimony  which  it  is  difficult  to  doobt.  Second,  he  is 
^  to  reply  that  "  the  germ-plaam  of  the  first  sire  has  in  some 
another  become  partly  commingled  with  that  of  the  immature 
and  Dr.  Romanes  goes  on  to  describe  how  there  may  be 
}  of  spermatozoa  and  **  thousands  of  millions"  of  their  con- 
^*  ids  "  around  the  ovaries,  to  which  these  secondary  effects  are 
But,  on  the  one  hand,  he  does  not  explain  why  in  such  case 
Iksequent  ovum,  as  it  becomes  matured,  is  not  fertilised  by  the 
sells  present,  or  their  contained  germ-plasm,  rendering  all 
lent  fecundations  needless  ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  he  does  not 
iwhy,  if  this  does  not  happen,  the  potency  of  this  remaining 
laem  is  nevertheless  such  as  to  affect  not  only  the  next 
iDg  offspring,  but  all  subsequent  offspring.  The  irrecon- 
f  of  these  two  implications  would,  I  think,  eulHciently 
of  the  supposition »  even  had  we  not  daily  multitudinous 
that  the  surface  of  a  mammalian  ovarium  is  not  a  sperm- 
The  third  diflSculty  Dr.  Romanes  urges  is  the  incon- 
ty  of  the  process  by  which  the  germ-plasm  of  a  preceding 
^nt  affects!  the  constitution  of  the  female  and  her  subsequent 
^,  In  response,  I  have  to  ask  why  he  piles  op  a  mountain  of 
les  based  on  the  assumption  that  Mr,  Darwin's  explanation  of 
f  by  **  Pangenesis  '*  is  the  only  available  explanation  preceding 
{Weismann  ?  and  why  he  presents  these  difficulties  to  me 
ipecially,  deliberately  ignoring  my  own  hypothesis  of  physio- 
ttnits?     It  cannot  be  that  he  is  ignorant  of  this  hypothesis, 

^cial  Organism  '*  in  Westminster  Remew  for  Januarr  18(K);  also  "  Principle* 
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since  the  work  in  which  it  is  varionsly  set  forth  (*'  Prindpli 
Biology,"  §§  66-97)  is  one  with  which  he  is  well  acqnaicted:  wil 
his  '*  Scientific  Evidences  of  Organic  Evolution  ; "  and  he  has 
recent  reminders  of  it  in  Weismann's  **  Germ-plasm,"  where 
repeatedly  referred  to.  Why,  then,  does  he  assume  that  I  aba 
my  own  hypothesis  and  adopt  that  of  Darwin,  therehy  eotao] 
myself  in  difficulties  which  my  own  hyx)othe8is  avoids  ?  If,  as  I 
argued,  the  germ-plasm  consists  of  substantially  similar  units  (lu 
only  those  minute  differences  expressive  of  individual  and  aiict 
differences  of  structure),  none  of  the  complicated  requirements  i 
Dr.  Romanes  emphasises  exist,  and  the  alleged  inconceivability 
appears. 

Here  I  must  end  :  not  intending  to  say  more,  unless  for  some 
urgent  reason,  and  leaving  others  to  carry  on  the  discussion.  I 
indeed,  been  led  to  suspend  for  a  short  time  my  proper  work  on 
consciousness  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  question  ati 
As  I  have  before  contended,  a  right  answer  to  the  question  wb 
acquired  characters  are  or  are  not  inherited,  underlies  right  b 
not  only  in  Biology  and  Psychology,  but  also  in  Education,  E 
and  Politics. 

Herbert  Spesc 


Note.— In  Mr.  Elliston's  article  on  the  **  Payment  of  Memben"  In  thi 
number  of  this  Rkvuew,  p.  496,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  in  189S  0| 
the  payment.  The  name  of  Mr.  "  Henry  Fowler  "  is  a  printer's  error  for  Mr.  * 
Fisher,"  who  is  the  member  referred  to.    Mr.  Fowler  did  not  speak  in  the  deba 
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"LSTER  is  very  much   to  the  fore  jost  now,  and  her  wonderful 

prosperity,  untold  wealth  and  unequalled  progress,  not  to  mention 

superiority  over  the  rest  of  Ireland,  are  so  persistently  dinned  into 

ears  by  Unionist  politicians  and  thrust  before  our  eyes  in  the 
imns  of  Unionist  newspapers,  that  it  may  perhaps  not  be  unadvis- 
)  to  take  some  such  impartial  record  of  facts  and  figures  as  the 
usus,  the  Blue  Books,  or  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  and  see  what 
^e  truth  about  it  all,  especially  after  Lord  Salisbury's  performances 
ttie  North  of  Ireland  during  Whitsun  week. 
[Jlster  has  long   had  her  legend,   which  is  now  being    worked 

all  that  it  is  worth  and  more,  and  which  might  be  concisely 
iressed  in  the  following  words :  **  Ulster,  tried  by  every  test 
progress,  wealth,  education,  and  the  comfortable  dwellings  of  tiie 
pie,  is  far  in  advance  of  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of 
and."  To  which  is  generally  added  as  a  corollary :  '*  Ulster  is 
ost  exclusively  Protestant,"  and  "  Ulster  is  almost  exclusively 
onist." 

?his  is  the  Ulster  legend,  and  it  is  really  incredible  that  a  legend  so 
indless  should  have  survived  so  long  the  invention  of  the  Census.  I 
d  before  me  the  census  of  Ulster  for  the  year  1891,  with  summaries 
»ther  censuses  since  1841,  and  I  beg  leave  to  place  before  the 
ers  of  this  Review  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  progress  of  Ulster 
ar  the  Union. 

rister  contains  nine  counties — viz.,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Done- 
Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone — divided 

27  Parliamentary  divisions  and  three  Parliamentary  boroughs  :--- 
^at,  four  divisions,  Derry  City,  atjd  Newry ;  and  therefore  sends 
iMembers  to  Parliament.  Its  total  area,  land  and  water,  is 
>x.  Lxni,  3  E 
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5,483,200  statute  acres,  or  a  percentage  of  26'4  of  the  total 
Ireland. 

The   population  of    Ulster  is  1,G19,814 — a    decrease   of  1! 
in   the   last   ten    years,  and  of  over  three-quarters  of  a 
the  last  fifty    years.     The   following    table    shows  the    way 
progresses : 


Cvtmm  Pdriodi. 

Population. 

]841 

L'.386.373 

1851 

2.011.880 

1861 

i,<H4.e3«; 

1871 

1,833,228 

1881 

lJ43.(»7;i 

18l«l 

1,610,814 

Total  decrease  since  1841 


r:74,ii*3j 

MT,  r", 

706A^9 


Since  1841  Ireland  has  lost  4326  per  cent,  of  ber  popali 
8j588,899  inhabitants.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  JQ£t  q( 
that  the  decrease  has  been  almost  as  strong  and  perslst^nl 
Ulster  as  in  the  Celtic  and  apathetic  South,  Ulster,  with  -<Ji 
cent,  of  the  area,  has  contributed  21*4  per  cent*  of  the  decreaBs  of  j 
population  of  Ireland,  Taking  the  population  in  1841  and 
population  in  1891,  we  see  that  Ulster  in  fifty  years  has  actaalljr 
32*2  per  cent,  of  her  population. 

The  contrast  is  still  more  striking  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
gratioE,  instead  of  taking   the   actual   decrease  in   the  popt 
From  the  1st  of  May  1851,  the  date  on  which  the  enumerttioa' 
emigrants  from  Irish  ports  rather  tardily  commenced,  to  the  814 i 
March  1801,  the  last  date  included  in  the  returns,  3,742,710  pH|^ 
left  Ireland   as   emigrants.      Of   these   Ulster   contributed  1>5^''15 
or  20  8   per  cent.,   actually    more    than    one-fourth,  distriboted 
follows : 

DeeadL'  catling  CmiiTnnt]. 

18(J1     March  .}1 :U1 261 

1871             20l,i»4o 

1881 .  tJUMlO 

1891            216  524 


Total  number 


00^4  So 


Close  upon  one  7iiiJlion  in  fori t/  yetrrs  from  a  single  province. 

Unionists  are  never  tired  of  appealing  to  the  prospwitj 
Ulster  in  support  of  the  present  form  of  Government;  and 
great  argument,  whether  they  hail  from  the  Orange  lodges  or  ^ 
Dublin  Stock  Exchange,  whether  they  be  landed  gentry  Of 
dnstrials,  is  that  Home  Grovernment  will  check  the  progre* 
Ireland  and  will  bring  ruin  to  the  country.  It  therefore  log'^ 
follows  that  they  admit  the  importance  of  the  form  of  go/^^^^ 
to  the  progress  or  decline  of  a  country ;  more  than  that,  th»t  t*v 
consider  tho  form  of  government  as  the  head  and  front,  as 
the   only  cause,  of   that  progress  or   decline.      A   strict 
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!Fgo  so  far,  but  Irish  National  lata  are  prepared  to  follow  the 
s  on  tlieir  own  grounds.  If  the  progress  of  Ireland  under 
n  wonld  be  a  valid  reason  for  the  upholding  of  the  present 
ihe  decline  of  Ireland  would  be  an  equally  valid  reason  against 
not  these  figures  tell  eloquently  enough  out  j^i'offn^^^^  under 
mt  n^fftTne? 

system  of  depletion  ia  peculiar  to  Ireland*  All  the  other 
I  of  Europe,  be  they  ever  so  poor,  be  they  ever  so  cursed 
I  worat  systems  of  self-government,  be  they  ever  so  worried 
erual  or  external  difficulties,  exhibit  an  increase  of  popnla- 
)ok  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  through  the  German  States  and 
an  Peninsula,  to  Russia  ; — everywhere  there  is  an  increase  ; 
n  Greece  and  Italy  to   Sweden  and  Norway;- — ^everywhere 

an  increase.       Ireland  alone  has   the  mournful   distinction 

all  the  nations  of  the  world  of  having  lost  almost  half  her 
m  in  fifty  years,  and  decade  aft«r  decade,  year  after  year,  of 
ag  a  steady,  regalar,  heart-breaking  decline. 
lie  significance  of  the  figures  of  declioe  quoted  above  for 
r  can  be  rightly  and  fully  appreciated  only  if  w©  consider 
:ive  proportion  which  each  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 

contributed  to  them.  Because  one  city  in  Ulster — Belfast — 
i  rapid  progress,  some  people  take  it  for  granted  that  the  whole 

has  progressed  accordingly.  One  single  Ulster  county — 
the  county  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  Belfast — shows 
tcie  an  increase  in  population  of  6185  in  the  last  decade, 
e  leave  the  city  of  Belfast  out  of  consideration,  we  see  plainly 
inty  Antrim  has  followed  the  same  downward  grade  as  the 
:ster  counties. 

Papulttton  Fopa1»tioii  PopaloriuTj  r»ecro»»c  fn 

Conn  I  JOB.  IfrW.  i*mL  IHOI-  lo»t  Dtciide. 

S.l^^-lT^Tn  °^  1     290,428      ...      237.738      ...      215,2*i'.>      ...      22,509 
jiAif  part  oij      . )  ' 

jh 232;:i&3      ..,       163.177       ...       143,2H1>      ...       10.88rt 

243,15rt      ...      129,47(5      ...      Ill,'.n7      ,..      17.6r/J 

;al 296,448      ...      206.035      .,.       I9i,».i36      ...      20,400 

falt'rart  oO  *^^I  361,446  ...  248,JD0  ...  224,008  ...  24,183 

magh    ....  15^,481  ...  84.879  ...  74,170  ..,  10,709 

mUetrj      .     .     .  222,174  ...  164/JOl  ...  152,009  ...  12,982 

fhan      ....  200,442  ...  l(r2,74H  ...  8«.20tj  ...  1G,542 

e 312,956  ...  Ilt7,71'.i  171,401  ...  2^18 

r.  T.    W.   Russell   satisfied   with  the   progress  which    "  our 

inheritance ''  has  worked  in  the  county  which  returns  him  to 

jnt  ?     A  loss  of  26,818  inhabitants  in  the  last  ten  years,  of 

inhabitants  in   the   last   fifty  years,  for  a  aiogle  county  in 

what  a  commentary  upon    the    blessings  of    the   Unionist 

Mr,  T.  W.  Rossell  ever  thought  of  his  Tyrone  ^vhen  he 
d  upon  the  progress  of  UJbter  ?  Did  not  those  25,000  Tyrone 
3  so  greatly  appreciated  the  blessings  of  the  Union  in  the 

I 
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cour&e  of  the  last  ten  years  tbat  they  betook  themselves  to  the  otijer 
end  of  the  world  in  order  to  enjoy  them  more  fallj,  remind  him  th&t 
he  was  merely  indulging  in  senaelesa  bluster  when.  Last  Apnl,  he 
informed  a  Central  News  representative  that,  "  while  he  was  anabUto 
speak  of  the  armed  drilling  which  it  was  alleged  was  going  on  in  lie 
north  of  Ireland,  he  could  pledge  himself  to  this,  that  every  honae  m 
South  Tyrone  was  armed  in  order  to  defend  the  Union."  But  Tyrone  ii 
not  an  iaolated  case.  What  of  the  staunch  Presbyterian  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Down,  the  pillars  of  Unionism  and  Protestantism  in 
Irelandj  the  counties  which  are  ever  brought  forward  as  the  raxd 
progressive  and  wealthy  in  Ireland  ?  Is  it  satisfactory  progress  fa 
Antiim  to  have  lost  22,509  inhabitants  in  the  last  ten  years  a&d 
75,199  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  for  Down  to  have  lost  24,182 
inhabitants  in  the  last  ten  years  and  137,438  in  the  last  fifty  yews? 
This  is  nnfair,  it  may  be  argned,  since  Belfast  is  not  included 
Belfast  is  situated  partly  in  Antrim  and  partly  in  Down.  The  totil 
population  of  Antrim  and  Down,  Belfast  included,  was,  in  ISsl, 
G94,050  ;  in  1891  it  was  695,187.  So  that  the  wonderful  incnaaeof 
Belfast,  about  which  so  much  is  made,  has  added  only  1137  people  to 
Antrim  and  Down  in  ten  years.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  Belfast  wmi 
town  ofja  little  over  70,000  inhabitants,  Antrim  and  Down,  BaUift 
included,  had  a  joint  population  of  722,321,  The  development  of 
Belfast  has  not  prevented  the  joint  popalation  of  those  two  connties, 
which  it  is  a  commonplace  to  describe  as  rising  in  prosperity  and 
progress  with  the  mantifacturing  counties  of  England,  from  falling  cf 
by  27,134  in  fifty  years.  Would  any  of  the  manufacturing  ooontws 
of  England  reckon  as  progress  a  decrease  of  27,134  in  population  io 
fifty  years,  and  be  so  exultant  over  even  an  increase  of  0*1  per  cent 
in  population  for  the  last  ten  years  ?  But  I  repeat,  that  if  we  induilf 
Belfast,  we  cannot  discover  the  dry  rot  which  is  eating  Antrim  szh] 
Down  faster  than  most  Ulster  counties*  Where  are  the  staunch 
of  farmers  and  the  rural  population  of  these  counties  going  at 
rate  of  22,500  and  24,000  per  decade  respectively  ?  If  there  h 
much  satisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ulster  that 
are  threatened  with  a  rising  in  arms  in  case  anything  shoold  ha[ 
to  disturb  it,  why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  the  popalation  vaoisli* 
ing  BO  rapidly  in  that  province;  why»  with  the  exception  ot 
single  city  of  Belfast^  is  everything  on  the  downward  gradd; 
while  there  were  ten  years  ago  seven  civic  districts  with  a 
over  ten  thousand,  are  there  only  five  now  ;  wL.  *  "^ 
Carrickfergus  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  1 1  per  cev.  t 


and  prtmatial  Armagh  at  the  rate  of  26 
increased  its  population  by  22  per  cent 
population,  IHSl 


per  ct- 


CarilckfcTgus 
Armagh  .     . 
Btslinsl    .     . 


,  lOi 
2  OH  12*^ 
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Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  Belfast  demonstration  on  April  4,  said  : — 

"they  [ihe  Gladstonians]  mean  tothrustdown  these  people's  [the  Ulster  men's] 
tbroaks,  if  need  be,  as  1  understand,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  a  Constitu- 
tion which  separates  them  from  the  Empire  which  they  love  (cheers),  and 
tinder  whose  laws  they  Jesh-e  to  dwell  (cheers).  Mr.  Gladstone  desires  that 
if  British  bayonets  are  to  be  used  it  shall  be  to  compel  thase  to  leave  tho 
British  Empire,  to  leave  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  who  desire  to  i-^main 
members  of  it — to  compel  those  to  separate  themselves  from  us  in  England 
who  wish  to  be  in  perpetual  partnership  with  us." 

Is  it  their  fanatical  love  of  the  Empire  "  under  whose  laws  they 
desire  to  dwell "  which  sends  these  Ulstermen  to  self-governing 
countries  and  colonies  in  America  or  Australasia?  Is  it  their  '*  wL-h 
to  be  in  perpetual  partnership  with  as,"  or  their  overmasteriog 
"  desire  to  remain  members  of  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,"  which  sends 
them  every  year  in  tens  of  thousands  to  seek  fortune  under  the  Stars 
^md  Stripes  ? 

^B  It  is  not  only,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  per- 
sons of  Ulster  tbat  have  suffered  heavily  during  the  fifty  years  under 
consideration.  A  reference  to  the  table  of  decrease  per  county  given 
above  will  show  that  within  the  last  decade,  to  go  no  farther^  the 
counties  which  show  the  heaviest  actual  loss  are  Tyrone,  Down,  and 
Antrim.  The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  columns  of  figures  for  1S41 
and  18111  will  convince  any  one  that  it  is  not  the  poorest  parts  of 
Ulster  whose  popalation  has  been  cut  down  by  more  than  one-half  in 
fitty  years.  It  is  not  th&  wilds  of  Donegal  which  have  been  swept 
bare,  but  the  fertile  counties  of  Monaghan,  where  arable  land  is  90  3  of 
the  whole  area — the  highest  percentage  of  arable  land  in  any  county 
in  Ulster^ — of  Cavan,  which  is  Siy'S  arable  land,  of  Fermanagh,  which  is 
84*4  ;  but  the  Presbyterian  and  progressive  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down.  Let  any  Unionist  of  good  faith,  who  is  impressed  by  the 
argument  that  the  Unionist  policy  has  meant  the  progress  of  Ulster, 
ponder  over  the  following  percentages.  The  present  is  not  a  time  for 
any  sane  man  to  place  his  reliance  in  grandiloquent  phrases*  It  is 
le  that  all  should  look  at  figures  and  learn  the  lesson  they  teach. 


Countlc*. 


HoDA^han 
Cavan 

Fermanagb 

Down 


Pepe«titaire  of 
■rable  land. 

.  90-3 

,  88*3 

.  84-4 

.  74  H 

.  87-6 


PercvntoffD  of 

Hod  re  lie  i|Tit>o 

1>H1  ill  popiilation, 

57 '0 
64-0 
527 
45-3 
38-3 


PemotattAf 


J6'I 
11-3 
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Wealthy  and  prosperous  Bown,  with  its  B-i'G  per  cent,  arable  land, 
where  landlords  are  so  kind,  where  everything  ^es  on  so  smoothly 
according  to  Unionist  testimony,  decreasing  faster  than  barren 
Donegal  with  its  Olphert  estates  and  its  eviction  campaigm! 
Monaghan,  which  has  the  highest  percentage  of  arable  land,  showii 
the  highest  percentage  of  decrease  in  population,  and  that  percent 
being  57'0  per  cent,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  16*1  per 
for  the  last  decade.  Ifc  is  not  the  poor  that  go,  but  those  wl 
are  presumably  better  off  j  and  the  movement  is  not  of  new  growth, 
attributable  to  the  fear  of  Home  Eule,  but  has  been  goiiig  oo 
steadily  for  the  last  half-century.  And  even  within  the  last  tea 
years  it  was  not  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  Home  Rule  tl 
emigration  from  Ulster  was  heaviest,  but  just  when  Home  Rule 
in  the  words  of  a  certain  eminent  politician,  '^  as  dead  as  Qne 
Anne**;  just  when  Mr.  Balfour  was  ruling  the  Celt  with  an  h 
hand  and  patting  Ulster  on  the  back  ;  just  when  Lord  Salial 
was  proposing  "twenty  years  of  resolute  Government"  for  Ireland. 
The  following  emigration  table  from  Ulster  speaks  for  itself: 


YtiTf. 

EinlgnuiU. 

Yean. 

EiAirwt 

1881 

24,UI1 

1867 

24,GM 

1882 

'J6,U8l 

1888 

■2l,fi67 

1883 

l>il,<a8 

1889 

17.108 

1884 

21,704 

1890 

urn 

1885 

111,4^8 

1891 

.         i;^264 

1886        ,        ,        ,        . 

i9,tm 

Seven  and  eight  years  ago,  when  Home  Rule  was  on  the  tapii^ 
Ulster's  yearly  emigration  suddenly  fell  by  more  than  2000,  to 
increase  by  5000  when  the  Tories  took  office ;  when  Home  Rol* 
became  again  the  question  of  the  hour  and  the  anti-Irish  admim»- 
tration  was  drawing  to  a  close,  another  striking  fall  in  emigrsdoft 
occurred  in  Ulster,  and  the  Hegiatrar-GenerarB  statistics  of  the  popfl- 
lation  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1892,*  the  fir?t  quiirter 
after  Mr.  Gladstone  took  office,  show  not  a  diminishing  decrease,  bat 
for  the  first  time  probably  since  fifty  years,  an  actual  increase  of  75  in 
the  population  of  Ireland. 


Let  us  now  refer  to  the  wealth  argumemt  That  Belfast  has 
increased  and  is  increasing  every  Irishman  is  proud  to  admit,  Thit 
ita  inhabitants  are  thrifty  and  enterprising,  no  fair-minded  tnan  will 
deny.  Belfast  people  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  dty,  m^ 
they  can  even  be  forgiven  for  being  inordinately  proud  of  it.  But 
they  ought  not  to  forget,  as  Mi\  Gladstone  reminded  a  depatatioD  ^ 
the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  apparently  had  forgotten  \U 
that  Belfast  is  not  Ireland — ^is  not  even  Ulster,  Moreover,  even  the 
Belfast  merchants  and  industrials  can  hardly  maintain  sedoosly  tfctf 
•  Published  March  27.  189S. 
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ley  woald  not  do  a  more  prosperous  business  if  Ulster  had  to-day 
three-qoarters  of  a  million  more  inhabitants  than  she  has ;  in  other 
^krds,  if  the  population  had  remained  stationary  for  the  last  half 
century,  and  if  Ireland  had  a  population  4-]  per  cent,  larger  than  she 
has  now,  la  it  wise  of  them,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  to 
support  with  such  vigour  a  policy  which  has  meant  the  depopnlation 
of  Ireland,  which  has  meant  the  catting  down  by  o7  per  cent,  and 
by  54  per  cent,  in  fifty  years  of  the  population  in  those  counties  of 
Ulster  more  richly  endowed  by  nature,  like  Monaghan  and  Cavan  ? 

Besides,    the    progress   and  trade   of  Ulster   are   exaggerated  for 
political  puiTTOses,  and  even  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  itself 
has  not  deemed  it   hfra  dig.  to  have  recourse  to  a  trick  in  order 
to  make  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  public  mind*     In  a  document 
published  by  that  body  on  March  18th  last,  and  to  which  allusion  was 
made  during  the  interview  with  Mr,  Gladstone,  we  read  on  page  5  ; 
"The  Customs  amount  to £2,576,511,  Inland  Revenue  about £900,000 
more,  making  together  over  £o, 250, 000,  &<3."    Now  the  total  CuBtoms 
collected  in  Belfast  are,  according  to  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  (Blue  Book,  c.  6670)  1892,  £939,526.   When 
the  discrepancy  was  pointed  out  the  phrase    was   amended  in  snbse- 
qnent  issues  of  the  document  to  the   following  :   "  The  amount  col- 
lected by  the  Customs  Department,  Belfast,  for  1892  was  £2,576^511, 
&c.,  and  by  the  Inland  Revenue  about  £900,000   more,   t&c."     The 
phrase  is  technically  correct,  but  the  fact  that  the   *'  mistake"  when 
pointed    out    was    not    otherwise    corrected,    and    that    the    figure 
d^,570,511    was   still   kept  before  the   public  as  ''collected  by  the 
Customs  Department"  without  further  explanation, shows  a  very  keen 
desire  to  hoodwink  the  unsuspecting  Britisher.     Belfast  customs  are 
not  over  two  millions  and  a  half,  but  are   £939,520,      The  difference 
is  made  up   of  death    duties,   stamps,  income-tax,   excise,  and  some 
other  items  of  Inland    Revenue   which    are   collected   in   Belfast  by 
Custom  House  officialR,     Belfast  has  a  large  trade,  and  collects  heavy 
cnatoms  in   comparison    with    other  cities   in   Ireland ;    but  waa   it 
necessary  to  bolster  up  the  importance  of  Belfast  by  this  device  ? 
It   is   only   during   the   last  six  years  that  Belfast  has  succeeded  in 
beating  Dublin,  and  Dublin  still  follows  Belfast  closely.     Up  to  1884 
Dublin  was  the  fourth  city  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to  the 
gross  amount  of  custom  a  received.      Only    London,    Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow  collected  a  larger  amount  than  Dublin.      In  1884  Bristol 
stepped  before  Dublin,  and  in  1885  Belfast  did  the    same.     In  1891 
they  stood  in  the  following  order  :  London,  Liverpool,  Brietolj  Glasgow, 
Belfast,  Dublin. 

But  there  are  other  means  of  appreciating  the  commercial  status 
of  a  city  besides  looking  at  a  gross  amount  of  customs  collected.  It 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  statement  of  the  value  of  exports 
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aod  imports,  and  of  the  shippirig.  Also,  since  Belfast  is  now  raising  i 
pretension  to  dictate  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  ground  of  her  own 
commercial  importance,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  oompsri- 
son  between  her  and  other  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom^  and  to  eel 
what  place  she  occupies  amongst  them  in  regard  to  trade.  No  doobt  it 
is  veiy  shocking  to  eay  ao,  but  Belfast  as  a  trading  city  can  be  pvea 
the  twelfth  rank  amongst  the  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  oeIjt  bj 
the  utmost  leniency,  1  know  it  is  rank  heresy  for  me  to  make  tbt 
statement;  but  I  ain  not  responsible  for  facta  and  figures.  Initeadof 
taking  Belfast  at  her  own  valuation,  I  have  gone  to  the  Blue  Boot^  for 
information  ;  and  if  those  cold  and  dusty  but  trustworthy  loroes  da 
not  bear  out  the  Orange  sponters,  whose  fault  is  it?  The  Belfiit 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  omitted  from  their  statement  the  inte- 
resting fact  that  in  1891  the  value  of  exports  from  Belfast  was  onlj 
£9 6, 622  ;  in  other  words,  that  Belfast  stood  forty-first  amongst  lie 
cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to  the  value  of  expc>rti. 
coming  between  Aberdeen  (£109,695)  and  Wick.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
certainly  not  responsible  for  that,  for  during  the  whole  twelve  montha 
of  1891  Belfast  enjoyed  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  Salisbury  AdnjJB- 
istration.  If  I  wanted  to  use  against  Belfast  the  methods  of  argu- 
ment which  her  own  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  put  in  honoor,  I 
would  leave  those  figures  to  speak  for  themselves,  in  the  hope  liart 
people  would  draw  the  conclusion  that  Belfast  exports  never  stood 
very  mucli  higlier.  I  might  add,  perhaps,  that  in  the  previous  yctf 
things  were  a  little  better,  and  that  the  northern  capital  of  IielaoJ 
came  thirty-fourth  instead  of  forty -first  in  regard  to  the  valne  ot 
exports.  But  I  want  to  be  fair  and  just  towards  Belfast,  Belfa^ 
is  one  of  our  chief  commercial  cities,  disputing  often  saoceesfollj  wiA 
Dublin  the  commercial  supremacy  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  already  en! 
enough  to  see  those  cities  in  the  ranks  where  the  benefits  of  tW 
Union  have  placed  them  without  attempting  to  artificially  d^pr** 
them  further.  People  can  see  what  a  beggarly  thing  is  the  commerc? 
of  Ireland  when  they  know  that  not  a  single  Irish  city  during  ti# 
twelve  years  1880-1891  (inclusive)  exported  goods  to  the  value  of 
£1,000,000  per  year.  The  high  water-mark  of  Belfast  exports  wtf 
reached  in  1883,  when  the  value  was  a  little  over  three-quarters  of  * 
million  sterling.  Belfast  is  the  city  which  has  the  largest  export 
trade  in  Ireland.  Yet  what  is  the  position  of  Belfast  amongst  th> 
cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regai-d  to  the  Talne  of  the  export 
trade?  In  1880  Belfast  came  24th;  in  1881,  22nd;  in  1882,22fl(f; 
in  1883,  22nd;  in  18S4,  20th  ;  in  1885,  22nd;  in  1886,  2Ist;  in 
1887,  2lBt ;  in  1888,  2lBt ;  in  1889,  24th ;  in  1890,  84th ;  in  \&\j 
41  at*      One   would   rather   think  that  for  a  city  which  oocopiM  <» 

»  Tiie  export  figures  are  taken  from  the  '"  Annnal  Statement  of  the  Trad*  d^ 
Unitml  Kingdom/'  page  2l>,  abstmct  tahle  16,  for  tlie  yearii  JH85,  ISHH.  gnd  IHifi  fc  WJ* 
c.  5461,  and  c.  6G7*j].  For  import  figures  eee  abstract  table  9,  pitg«  16,  saa"  ^ 
Imports  and  exports  include  foreign  and  British. 
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igher  position,  Belfast  Is  making  a  little  too  much  noise  and  giving 
M  an  importance  which  is  not  a  little  ridiculoas. 

US  tarn  to  the  import  trade   now.      In   1880,   Belfast  came 

id.  beating  Dublin;  in  ISSl,  21st;  in  1882,  25th  j  in  1883, 
2nd;  in  1884,  19th;  in  1885,  18th;  in  1886,  18th,  beaten  by 
Inblin  in  each  of  these  years  ;  in  1887,  17tli ;  in  1888,  20th;  in 
389,  18th;  in  ISfiO,  16th;  in  1891,  16th,  beating  Dublin  in  each 
r  these  years.  Imports  increase  while  exports  decrease,  which  is 
ot  a  healthy  sign  for  a  mannfactnring  city. 

A  glance  at  the  shipping  of  Belfast  with  foreign  conntriee  and 
le  colonies  might  also  b©  instructive-  I  have  taken  at  random  the 
ears  188i,  18S7,  and  1891/ 

Vesskls  Enteeed. 


Total  i.kt.  and  *ai]. 

Ton  p. 

1884 

Dablin 
Belfast 

392 

30-2              

(Belfast  is  2ard,  beaten  by  Dundee.) 

225,187 
173,3S5 

1887 

Dtiblin 
Belfast 

38U 

330            

(Belfast  is  23rd,  beaten  by  Dundee,) 

240.459 
231,354 

1891 

Dublin 
Belfast 
(Belfast 

338            ...             ».            228,788 
358             ,..             ...            248,048 
is  20tb,  beats  Dundee,  Greenock,  and  Dablin.) 

1 

Vessels  Cleared. 

\ 

Tulal  I.I.  •iiiJ  siil. 

TODI. 

1884 

Dablin 
Belfast 

in          

143 

(Belfast  19  23rd,  beaten  bj  Dundee.) 

6«,9I7 
84,619 

1887 

Dablin 
Belfast 

145            

loe 

(Belfast  ii»  24th,  beaten  bj  Dundee.) 

88.702 
63.671 

1891 
i 

Dublin 
Belfast 

126 

im           

(Belfast  ia  22nd,  beats  Dundee.) 

79.160 
81,179 

that  Belfast,  Dablin,  and  Dundee  are  straggling  hard  with 
other  for  the  21st  or  22nd  place  amongst  the  various  ports  of 
ie  United  Kingdom,  classified  according  to  the  number  of  vessels 
Imaged  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade.  Belfast's  vessels  entered, 
ktsging  from  300  to  350,  and  vessels  cleared,  ranging  from  100 
►  150,  seem  very  miserable  indeed  when  one  knows  that  with  the 
cception  of  five  or  six  all  the  English  and  Scotch  ports  coming 
»fore  Belfast  (and  there  are  at  least  twenty  of  them)  rule  into  four 
zures,  and  in  many  instances  into  five.  As  to  the  total  number  of 
kil  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargo  and  in  ballast 
'om  and  to  foreign  countries,  British  possessions  and  coastwise, 
elfast  comes  8th  in  regard  to  the  number  of  vessels  and  9th 
i  tonnage  (Dublin  having  a  higher  tonnage)  for  vessels  entered,  and 
;h  for  the  number  of  vessels,  and  9th  in  tonnage  (Dublin  having  a 

*  See  table  14  (pages  48-78)  of  the  **  Annual  Statement  of  Navigation  and  Sliipping,'* 
hich  is  aaually  bound  with  the  "  Statement  of  Trade." 
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higher  tonnage)  for  vessels  cleared.*  As  regards  the  number  d 
vessels  cleared  with  cargo  alone,  Belfast  comes  11th,  Cardifi^  Paver- 
sham,  Liverpool,  Loadon,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Newport,  Rochester, 
Sunderland,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock  coming  before  her.^  Was  it  not 
undue  leniency  on  my  part  to  rank  Belfast  1 2th  as  a  trading  citj  f 
Should  not  it  have  been  21st,  perhaps? 

But  trade  is  not  the  only  measure  of  wealth  or  the  only  sign  d 
comfort.  Let  us  revert  to  the  census,  and  dip  into  the  pages  whici 
are  devoted  to  ''  houses."  This  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  loot 
ing  more  closely  into  the  real  circumstances  of  Ulster,  by  compsrbg 
the  classes  of  houses  in  Ulster  with  those  in  the  other  provinces,  bf 
examining  the  character  and  value  of  agricultural  holdings  in  She 
various  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  by  ascertaining  the  real  position  of 
Ulster  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  rateable  valuation  of  the  provincfl^ 
and  the  amount  of  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province. 

In  1841,  Ulster  contained  414,551  inhabited  houses  and  21,5^ 
uninhabited.  In  1891  it  contained  326,547  inhabited  and  29,47^ 
uninhabited.  There  is  only  one  city  in  Ulster  which  containfi  m<» 
than  50,000  houses ;  it  is,  of  course,  Belfast-  But  the  actual  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  Belfast  is  only  iG,376.  From  this  we  fall  to 
Londonderry,  with  5292  inhabited  hooses.  There  are  no  cities  of  4000 
or  3000  houses  j  three  cities  have  more  than  2000  and  less  than  30')0; 
B6ven  cities  have  between  1000  and  2000,  and  all  the  other  cities  and 
townships  of  Ulster  have  less  than  1000  houses. 

As  regards  the  class  of  accommodation  in  rural  diatncts,  it  is 
obvious  from  a  glance  at  Plate  III.  of  the  General  Report,  that  Ulstif 
is  behind  Leinater  and  Munster  in  the  matter  of  first-claaa  hons*- 
accommodation.  It  has  a  far  higher  percentage  of  third-class  acoommo* 
dafcion,  but  the  lowest  class  (the  fourth)  is  less  numerous  than  mvq 
other  province  in  Ireland.  The  following  gives  per  province  the 
percentage  of  families  inhabiting  houses  of  the  various  classes : 


First  clui. 

Secoud  cIai>K, 

T]iird  cIjuCw 

fourth  ^^ 

Lemst«r  . 

7-4 

50-9 

37-7 

*« 

Munster  . 

'rl 

.V>2 

39*1 

515 

Ulster       . 

51 

49  5 

43-2 

*'t 

Connaught 

a*i 

41-4 

51-8 

..I         -l  ■ 

It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  percentages  for  a  whole  proviiw 
cannot  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  true  circumstances  of  the  pr  ' 
incases  when  there  are  peculiarly  poor  districts,  like  Donegal  iu  Liri' 
—  the  low  figures  for  one  such  district  being  sufficient  to  drag  dowa 
percentages  which  otherwise  would  stand  high.  But  this  ftrgBmes* 
is  of  no  value  in  the  present  case,  because  the  other  provinces  i*^ 
each  their  peculiarly  poor  districts,  some  of  which  are  more  misertU* 
than  even  Donegal.  There  are  three  Irish  counties  which  bare  ft'«'* 
families  inhabiting  first-cla.ss  houses  than  Donegal,  and  which  *t  ^^' 

*  **  Annual  Statement  of  Navigation  and  Shipping,  IK^'i,"  tabic  41 
+  lb  ill,  table  U?. 
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3  time  have  a  larger  number  huddled  in  the  wretched  hovels  of 
fourth  class ;  they  are  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Mayo.     The  percentages 

Donegal,  first  class,  8*9;  fourth  class,  31.     Clare,  first  .class, 

fourth  class,  4i*0.  Kerry,  first  class,  2*8;  fourth  class,  100; 
*ry  has  by  far  the  highest  percentage  of  hovels  of  any  county  in 
md)  Mayo,  first  class,  1*9 ;  fourth  class,  4'6.  Donegal  has  not 
L  the  highest  percentage  of  third-class  accommodation ;  it  is  over- 
ed  by  Mayo  by  almost  12  per  cent  From  this  it  will  be  perceived 

Ulster  gets  no  special  wrong  firom  Donegal  in  the  provincial 
entages  just  quoted. 

he  richest  counties  in  Ulster  in  superior  house  accommodation  are 
n  and  Antrim,  followed  at  a  considerable  distance  by  Deny, 
may  be  that  a  large  number  of  people  believe  that  the 
perous  farmers  of  Antrim  and  Down  enjoy  the  best  house 
mmodation  in  Ireland.     It  will  probably  be  new  to  them  to  learn 

the  premier  county  in  Ulster  occupies  only  the  seventh  rank 
Qg  the  counties  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  house  accommodation 
ie  first  class.  Figures  and  facts  have  unfortunately  no  respect 
ihe  high-sounding  phrases  of  Unionist  oratory. 

Fint^slais  hooM 
aooommodattou 
Coanty.*  peroentagt. 

Dublin 12*2 

Wexford 91 

Kildare 8*6 

Wicklow 8-6 

Kilkenny 8*0 

Carlow  (second-class  accommodation  higher \  „.e 

than  Down) j 

Down •     .        .  7*5 

Antrim  (second-class  accommodation  higher)  „.« 

than  Meath) /  ' 

Meath 7-1 

Waterford 6*8 

Cork 6-2 

Westmeath 6*1 

Tipperary     (second-class      accommodation  )  ^.q 

higher  than  Londonderry) .        .        .      j 

Londonderry    (second-class   accommodation)  ^^ 

higher  than  Qaeen's)  ....      J 

Queen's 6*0 

Kmg's 6-9 

Louth  ....."....  6-6 

Sligo 5-4 

Limerick 4*9 

Armagh  (second-class  accommodation  higher)  . .« 

than  Tyrone) J  *  ** 

Turont 4*8 

Monaghan 4'8 

Longford 4*1 

Fermanagh     (second-class     accommodation  )  ^^ 

higher  than  Cavan)      .        .        .        •       j 

Cavan -    4*0 

Donegal 8*9 

Galway 8*2 

Kerry 2*8 

Mayo 1*9 


Ulster  counties  are  printed  in  italics. 
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So  that  two-thirds  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  occupy  alm( 
very  lowest  places  amongst  the  counties  of  Ireland  with  regard 
first-clasa  house  accommodation  by  families,  and  the  other  tl 
manage  to  reach  a  by  no  means  high  place.  Is  that  what  one  wo 
have  been  led  to  expect  from  the  persistently  sounded  laudatioM 
the  prosperity  of  Ulster  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  in  order  to  appreciate  the  true  deg 
middle-class  comfort  which  we  are  told  is  characteristic  of  VM^ 
the  midst  of  the  wretchedness  of  other  parts  of  Ireland,  we  mnst 
elude  second-claes  house  accommodation.  Let  us  therefore 
is  the  position  of  the  Ulster  counties  amongst  the  counties  of 
as  regards  both  first-  and  second-class  house  accommodation. 


Perccnl»«<«.  tofl 

Cftontlef.* 

entM4l*eeuiiil4 

Wicklow      ....... 

68-8    J 

Cftrlow         ....... 

66-3   1 

T^oirn    .».,.... 

6G0 

Dublin . 

♦i4  5 

KilkeuDy      .... 

f4'4 

Tipperary 

61-9 

Watcrford    ...... 

61  6 

Cork 

CA)-5 

Wexford . 

60ii 

Fti-manogh  ....... 

59D 

Anirim          ....... 

68'9 

Wefitmealh  ....... 

58  "3 

Clare  (lower  fourth  ciass  than  Longford)  . 

667 

Lonfrford 

66 '7 

Armmjh        ...,,», 

66'6 

Queen's  (lower  fourth  class  than  Leitrim) . 

.5.V5 

Leitrini        ...... 

hb'b 

King's 

65-4 

Mtmmjkan    ...... 

65-3 

Sligo 

54-6 

4'itran   ,,,.... 

tAb 

Londosuhrnf         .                  , 

53  5 

Limerick      .... 

S2'3 

Ttjrone.         ....... 

61-5 

Kiidare  (lower  fourth  class  than  Meath)    . 

504 

Meath 

50*4 

Koscommon         .... 

49-5 

Louth 

49n> 

Ualway  (lower  fourth  class  than  Kerry)     . 

^•4 

Kerrv  ..,...., 

58-4 

fhnerfal       ....... 

.        37-3 

Mavu  ........ 

24^1 

It  is  obvioas  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  comfort  of  0 
as  instanced  by  the  housing  of  its  inhabitants,  is  no  greater 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  Ulster  does  not  head  the  list  of  peroe^ 
of  first-  and  second-class  house  accommodation^  Down  oocnpitf  ^ 
the  third  place,  and  Antrim,  that  other  fortress  of  wealthy  and  ilfl 
trious  Preabyterianiam,  the  eleventh,  Protestant  Antrim,  ^ 
Roman  Catholics  form  barely  25  per  cent,  of  the  popolati^^  * 
beaten  by  Fermanagh,  where  they  are  56  per  cent.,  by  jast  one  p«P** 
Yet  we  seldom  hear  of  the  superior  condition  of  Fermanagh 
•  Ulster  counties  are  printed  in  italics. 
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'  condition  of  Antrim  threatens  to  pass  into  a  proverb  with 
ducated  people.  One  would  think  that  people  so  industrions 
wealthy  and  so  contented  as  those  Ulster  farmers  might  pay  a 
ore  attention  to  their  housing,  and  not  huddle  together  in  the 
le  dwellings  and  hovels  of  what  are  known  in  Ireland  as  the 
ad  foarth  class  of  dwelling-houses.  Has  not  the  paternal 
m  landlordism,  which  is  now  so  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
sent  happy  state  of  things,  some  responsibility  for  that  result  ? 
the  position  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  as  regards  house 
odation  of  the  first  and  second  class : 

Percentagei,  inclading^ 
Province.  flrat  and  vecond  cUn. 

Lcinster 58*3 

Monster d5'3 

Ulster 54-6 

Connaoght 44*5 

It :  Ulster  more  badly  housed  than  Leinster  and  Munster.  And 
e  remember  that  the  housing  of  Ireland  has  become  a  byword 
t  nations,  we  may  perhaps  have  an  idea  what  that  means. 
Ulster  farmer  has  been  so  much  to  the  fore  that  I  may  be 
!d  for  looking  a  little  more  closely  into  his  circumstances,  and 
ng  a  few  figures  concerning  agricultural  holdings  in  Ulster 
rest  of  Ireland.  The  total  population  on  agricultural  hold- 
for  each  province  as  follows : 

Ulster 1,019,168 

Monster 762,716 

Connaaght 629,196 

Leinster     .    * 667,390 

!dering  the  value  of  the  holdings,  the  percentaj^es  per  province 
allows  (Table  60,  General  Report)  : 

Orer£'5  Under  £15 

rattiftble  valae.  rateable  value. 

Leinster       ....        42*6  ...  67-4 

Munster       .         .         .         .        41-8  ...  58*2 

Ulster 31.2  ...  688 

Connaught  .         .        .         .         13*4  ...  86 '6 

)r  here  again  comes  third,  and,  for  a  province  whose  wealth  is 
1  vaunted,  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  amazingly  low  per- 
of  holdings  over  £15  rateable  value.  If  we  take  holdings 
2g  £100  rateable  value,  we  find  that  Leinster  and  Munster, 
dir  smaller  population  living  on  agricultural  holdings,  have  not 
ligher  percentage,  but  actually  a  far  larger  population  living 
ings  exceeding  £100  rateable  value  than  Ulster : 
Population  on  Aoricultuba.l  Holdings. 

Over  £100.  Over  £200, 

not  OTceedIng  mt  ccpcdnig 

£200.  £300.  Ov?r  £300. 

nster  .  .  .  49,341  ...  21,382  ...  38.313 

nster  .  .  .  r)0,250  ...  15.549  ...  22.968 

ter      .  .  .  44.241  ...  12  623  ...  16,353 

inaught  .  .  12,601  ...  4,925  ...  11,427 
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Concerning  tlie  number  of  people  per  county  who  live  on 
cultural  holdings  above  £300  rateable  value,  no  Ulster  connty 
in  anything  like  the  first. 

PopuUckm  OfD  I 
CountieB.  ftlKit«  &v, 

Meath 6.7f>8 

Cork 8,437 

Dublin ,         .  5.7yo 

Tipperary         ...,,»  '10 

Kildare  .-.,..,  > 

Down ^ 

AnlHin  .         , 4,UA 


Agmin,  here  the  premier  counties  of  Ulster  come  sixth  and 
respectively  amongst  the  counties  of  Ireland, 

If  we  look  to  the  acreage  of  the  holdings,  we  tind  that  from 
ings  above  50  acres  Ulster,  in  spite  of  its  far  larger  population  lit 
on  agricultural  holdings,  has  actually  a  smaller  number  of  sacH 
ings  than  Leinster  and  Munster — Leinster,  however,  having  229 
than  Ulster  of  holdings  of  the  sixth  class — ie,,  above  50,  and 
exceeding  100  acres: 


For  IB90. 
Leinster    . 
Munster    . 
Ulster 
Cojmaugbt 


AlMJve  r»ii  and 
nut  exceedini; 
!«»»»  ftores. 
13,886 
22,281 
14,115 
6.289 


Abuve  IOi>  Anil 

not  «Kt'eedin? 

2011  a.cr(«. 

6.917 
9.1J64 
3,677 
3,107 


Above  sou  tzul 
not  rxoiediQg 

2,803 
2.822 
l,03tt 
1J18 


And  here^  again  ^  I  may  point  out  a  striking  proof  that  it  \s\ 
only  the  poor,  but  those  who  are  presumably  rich   as  weU,  who 
been  deserting  Ulster.      Between  the  years  1 880-181)0,  during 
it  must  be  remembered,  a  much  smaller  number  of  people  leftUI 
than  had    been  the  case  since   1868,  a  rather  heavy  decn^eaae 
single  twelvemonth  under  such  favourable  circumstances  took 
in  three  of  the  four  above-mentioned  classes  of  agricultural  hole 
as  follows : 

60-lOnacivB,  10O-20U  teret.  SOO-AWmm.     Ab«i«aiAl 

1861t  .         .         ,        .         14,214         ...         3,659         ,..         1.043        ...      «Tl' 
18110  ....         14,11-.        ...        3,077         ...         1,030        ,..      28l 

Yet  the  character  of  the  holdings  is  such  that  in  a  well-regaWJ 
community,  or  in  a  country  which  is  as  prosperous  and  aataifi*^'* 
some  people  claim  Ulster  to  be,  they  could  scarcely  ever  deem* 
(admitting,  since  it  seems  to  be  the  Unionist  contentioBi  ^ 
decrease  is  the  necessary  mark  of  the  progress  of  a  countjy)  i 
whole  decade  by  the  amount  they  decrec^ed  in  Ulster  in  •  fii 
year. 

But  these  are   not   the  only   means  we   have  of  testing  Uls^-' 
wealth.       Let    us   take    now    the    rateable    valuation    of  the 
provinces  of  Ireland,   and  ascertain  the  amount  per  inhabitant^ 
each  province  : 
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^^E~ 

Population  1M)1. 

Rateable  valtiatioa. 

VaiuntioD  per  head. 

Leinster 

1.187,7G0 

£4,756,002 

£4     0     1 

Monster 

1,172,402 

3.373,242 

2  17     7 

Ulster. 

1,U11M3U 

4,468.591 

2  la  10 

Connaaght  . 

724.774 

1,436,761 

1  19     7 

lere,  again,  the  peerless  province  is  third  j  her©  again  the  pro- 
e  which  from  the  height  of  its  wealth  looks  down  with  contempt 
a  the  miserable  rest  of  Ireland,  is  beaten  by  Leinster  andMunster. 
Ibot  only  is  it  inferior  in  valuation  per  head  of  the  population  to 
ister  and  Mnnster,  but  although  it  has  a  population  exceeding 
Jmost  450,000  the  population  of  Leinster,  the  latter  can  boast  of 
laation  exceeding  that  of  Ulster  by  £300,000. 
'he  inferiority  of  Ulster  is  still  more  striking  if  we  take  the  rate- 
valuation  of  each  province  exclusive  of  the  Parliamentary  boroughs^ 
ih.,  it  might  be  assumed  by  some  readers,  might  unfairly  lower 
9"aluation  per  head  in  Ulster  as  compared  at  least  with  Munster. 
^Mowing  are  the  figures : 

^fceinfter 
Hiatister 

Ulster 

CouDaught . 


I'opulaliDn. 

EaLcablc  valtution. 

Valoatlon  per  bead. 

1*04,32  2 

£3,926,764 

...        £4     6  10 

1,001.273 

2,979.691 

2  19     6 

1.21>y,S0& 

3,694,755 

2   15     4 

707,815 

1,403,128 

I   19     S 

kh: 


(Exclusive  of  Parliamentarj  boroughs,} 


at,  whichever  way  we  look  at  it,  whether  we  take  or  not  into 

calculation  the  chief  cities,  with  their  overcrowded  alums  and  the 
alor  and  wretchedness  of  their  thousands,  Ulster  comes  third  as  to 

valuation  per  head. 

Let  us  now  ascertain  the  rank  which  the  various  counties  in  Ulster 
apy  amongst  the  counties  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  rateable 
lation  per  head  of  the  population.     And  here  let  me  remark,  that 

figures  hereunder  have  been  made  avaOable  for  the  public  in 
?r  forms  than  the  Census  Report.  They  were  issued  as  a  return 
Jented  to  the  House  of  Commons  about  mid-March,  and  were 
►liahed  in  most  of  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 
?he  following  table  gives  the  counties  of  Ireland  (exclusive  of 
liamentary  boroughs)  in  the  order  of  the  rateable  valuation  per 
ibitant,  together  with  the  population,  the  total  rateable  valuation, 

the  amount  per  inhabitant,  in  1891 : 


CMintiM  (exdatlve  of 

arliomfiYtorjr  boroii;bF.)' 

Popalalion. 

fiateable  tbIobIIoh. 

Vahmtioa  per  head 

Meath    . 

76/.I97 

£647.515 

...        £7     2     3 

Westmeath   . 

65.101* 

3I6,70tJ 

4  17     4 

KUdare 

7i};im 

3HSJ11 

4  l;i     7 

DiiIjUo  . 

149,olH) 

691,18fi 

4  12     6 

j_Kilkennr       . 

73539 

H26,10;^ 

4     8     9 

■Wicklow 
■Carlow  . 

02,13tJ 

274,291 

4     8     3 

4!>,y3« 

lt>4,S55 

4    0    6 

Ham'ft        .       . 

64,883 

2oy,9i>2 

4    0    J 

*  Ulster  counties  are  piiuted  in  Italiofl. 
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Comitk-i  (ncloslTe  of 
urUaineniJU^  borougha.) 

Population. 

Ratcnl-leriilaatwn. 

V«latSldat«Thui< 

Tipperary 

17:ilS8 

f6S0.084 

.„        £3  U  15 

Limerick 

112.777 

426.S93 

s  i:»  9 

Kings  . 

6;>.r>*i3 

'J4a.e65 

3  14  i 

Wat€rford     . 

70  538 

24JO,:452 

S  U  10 

Down    ♦ 

'J08,!i*y5 

728,610 

S   9  9 

Wexford        . 

111,778 

:J7*.i,72:H 

S    T  fi 

Louth   . 

ixxm 

2  an,  7  48 

3    6  9 

Fermanagh   . 

74.170 

2:if.,></t6 

8    »10 

Anirim 

20ri,036 

6:i«,^80 

3    14 

Monaghan     . 

86/206 

205.086 

9    I  « 

Armtiffh 

I37»0t0 

407.(U6 

2  19  J 

Cork      , 

Ml. 151 

l.-'(,V't<-' 

$  i«  n 

Lonrford 
JjOHMonderrtf 

A2  647 

1  ■'•■;, -j^i- 

:r  19  I 

118>809 

Ay^iji.S"^ 

2  11  10 

Roscommon  . 

114,307 

296,676 

•i  11    8 

Ttfront  . 

171.401 

4a8,4a5 

2  U   1 

Clare     . 

124,483 

317,016 

2  irt  11 

Cavan  , 

111,917 

274,726 

2    9   0 

Galway 

l<>7,75:i 

442,290 

4    'J 

Sligo     . 

98.018 

21H.870 

>    • 

Leitrim 

78,G18 

Ki«3X>22 

1   14    9 

Kerry    . 

179,i:i0 

21*0.;i9;i 

1  12    .1 

Donegal 

186,635 

2t*7,lK9 

1   12    0 

Mayo    . 

219,034 

3UJ70 

1     r    '> 

la  it  not  a  case  for  asking  again,  Where  is  wealthy  aod  prospetoai 
UlBter?  Where  are  Dovvo  and  Antrim,  those  *'  cotintiea  which  rifil 
the  most  prosperooa  and  wealthy  English  counties  "  ?  Down  corw 
thirkeulh  amongst  the  thirty-two  counties  of  Ireland,  and  Aatrini, 
beaten  by  Louth  and  Wexford,  and  by  another  Ulster  county  Fct^ 
managh,  comes  sctcidccnth.  Thus,  amongst  the  counties  of  IrelUH 
placed  in  order  of  the  valuation  per  head  of  the  popalation,  tk 
**  wealthy  province  "  has  only  two  in  the  first  half,  and  these  two  ir 
at  the  very  bottom.  How  many  Englishmen  who  believe  ti» 
UDionist  twaddle  about  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  could  have  finspecto 
that  ?  How  many  even  amongst  those  who  make  what  they  bfli<T 
to  be  due  allowance  for  Ulsterian  exaggeration  would  have  been  pit 
pared  to  go  so  far  ? 

It  may  not  be  without  interest,  perhaps,  to  compare  Belfast  UN 
Dublin  under  the  same  circumstances  : 


PopuklJoti. 

UflUabl*  vfthu 

V4ia«tioo  ptr 

Diiblin  . 

269,710 

£795,990 

£2  19 

Belfast 

27:i,lM 

756,274 

2  13 

But  the  comparison  does  not  do  justice  to  Dublio,  because 
the  four  boroughs  of  Belfast  have  an  aggregate  acreage  of  ll 
the  four  boroughs  of  Dublin  cover  onJy  5409  acres  ;  in  other 
the  most  prosperous  parts  of   Dublin,  like  Rathniinoa  and  BaU^ 
and  Pembroke,  are  excluded  from  the  city  limits. 

The  figures   quoted    in    the    precctliug  pages   might  be  sui 
perhaps  to  explode  the  Ulster  legend.      But  as  I   wish  to  go 
bottom  of  the  question,  I  beg  leave  to  give  the  percentage  of 
over  £20  in   the  various  Irish  counties.     This  may  be  taken 
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ine  of  wealth,  and  will  enable  the  raace:  to  form  a  more 
e  idea  of  the  real  conditions  of  Ulster  counties  than  anj 
;  of  general  averages  could  do : 


No.  of  Rni'mif 

•      N«.  per  1000 

ronnty.* 

over  £2i\ 

,  oftlwJpopalaUjii. 

Dublin   .        .        .        . 

9,<V63 

64 

Meath    .        .         .         . 

4,885 

63 

Kilkenny 

5.108 

69 

Wicklow 

3,470 

66 

Westmeath     . 

3,564 

64 

Carlow   . 

2,092 

51 

Cork  (East  Riding) 

9.950 

60 

Tipperary        . 

8.677 

60 

Wexford 

5,515 

49 

Kildare  . 

3,362 

48 

Limerick 

7.406 

46 

Queen's  . 

2,907 

45 

Down     . 

9575 

44 

King'8    .         .        . 

2.817 

43 

Wa^^ford      . 

4.252 

43 

Antrim  . 

8.104 

39 

FermnaaQh     . 

2,891 

39 

Louth     . 

2,500 

35 

Longford 

1.794 

84 

Armagh  . 

4.484 

.  31 

Monaghan 

2.661 

31 

Tyrone    . 

4,676 

28 

Londan'lerry  . 

4,311 

28 

Cork  (West  Biding) 

4.219 

28 

Clare      . 

3.361 

27 

Cavan     . 

2,611 

23 

Roscommon  . 

2,450 

21 

Galway  . 

4.327 

20 

Kerry     . 

3.628 

20 

I^itrim  and  Sligo' . 

•  2,701 

16 

Donegal . 

2,798 

16 

Mayo      . 

2,196 

10 

Dther  words,  there  is  not  a  single  Ulster  coanty  where  the 
r  of  ratings  over  £20  is  equal  to  five  or  more  for  every  hundred 
population.  There  is  only  one — and  that  the  one  whidi  has 
illed  "  the  Yorkshire  of  Ireland" ! — where  they  are  four  and  a 
a,  and  in  all  other  counties  they  are  below  four.  Londondeny, 
has  certainly  done  its  full  share  of  bragging  and  boasting,  and 
IS  north  of  the  Boyne  enough  to  flfttiafy  any  Unionist,  has  a 
percentage  than  Longford,  and  is  praotieally  oii  the  sanie  lerei 
*e.  And  be  it  remembered  that  these  figivras  inclade  hot  only 
mty,  but  the  mighty  city  of  Derry  henirif. 
Belfast  will  redress  that  state  of  l^ingl^  no  d6Qlit,  andwiU  give 
g  and  unanswerable  proof  of  its  untold  milfih  and  prosperity 
bving  such  worthless  cities  as  Pablin  fopA  Cork  simply 
re  in  (he  competition  for  the  highest  percentage  of  ratings 
20. 
Parliamentary  Eetum  to  which  I  have  already  aUbded  gives 

ter  coanties  are  printed  in  italics.  For  the  popnlaUon  of  eaoh  coimfy,  aee 
I  page»  In  this  computation  the  boroughs  are  moluded,  with  the  exouMon  of 
dork,  and  Belfast, 

,  LZm.  3   F 
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the  namber  of  such 

rating! 

>  for  the  borongbs  of  Bdfasi,  Dubl 

Cork.     They  are : 

No.  of  R*fit»CT             5*«.li 

Boititighji. 

Popolntiotj.                             ovrr  tSii.                  ifetw 

Dublin         •        • 

• 

263,716             ..,             10410 

Cork    »        .        . 

• 

97,281              ...               2.697 

Belfast 

• 

273,114             ..,               6.307 

And  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  while  there  is 
difference  between  Dublin  as  a  city  and  Doblin  as  a  Pari 
borongbj  there  is  a  difference  of    10,000  acres  between  Belfi 
city  and  Belfast  as  a  borough. 

No  return  of  income-tax  in  connection  with  the  population 
Parliamentary  boroughs  bas  been  published  for  the  list  dca 
years,  so  that  it  is  very  diBScult  to  ascertain  the  present  pod 
of  Belfast  amongst  the  various  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  i 
respect.  The  latest  information  about  income-tax  is  to  be  gitfci 
from  the  Inland  Revenue  Returns,  and  from  a  return  preaentdU 
House  of  Commons  on  February  16th,  1892,  giving  the 
under  Schedules  A,  B,  and  D  for  each  county  of  Great  BritWD, 
each  Surveyor's  District*  in  Ireland  from  1S81-  to  1800,  and  ll 
charged  under  income-tax  in  1880-90.  We  learn  from  these 
total  assessment  under  these  three  heads  was  aa  follows  for  tie' 
and  Dublin  districts  in  the  first  and  last  year  with  which  the, 
deals  : 


mtedtl 

I 


Dublin  (North  and  South'— 

1884-a.'j       ,         .        . 

1889-90       . 
Belfast  — 

1884-a5       . 

188tl-90       . 


£6.98T,61S 
7,322,407 


4,13S.444 
4,31H.470 


These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  duty  charged  iu 
was  for  Dublin  eU):J,o73,  and  for  Belfast  £89,004»  or 
than  half  the  Dublin  duty.  If  we  compare  the  duty  chi 
Belfast  district  to  the  one  charged  to  the  English  counties 
the  northern  capital  relapsing  into  her  favourite  rank 
twenties.  In  fact,  Belfast  here  stands  twenty-fifth.  Twealy  W 
one  Welsh,  and  two  Scotch  counties  have  a  higher  doty  cbq 
and  in  Ireland  the  Dublin  district  is  charged  almost  duoble.  ^ 
stands  thirteenth,  being  overtopped  by  nine  English,  one  Welik^ 
two  Scotch  counties.  It  would  be  invidious  to  make  any  enm^ 
between   the   Londonderry   district    and   any  English  district,  « 


•  I relnmcl,  for  the  purposes  of  income*lnx,  is  diTJded  into  fi':        '^        von^liiti 
Tiiiich  in  .a  few  inst^inces  may  overlap  a  little  the  proTincia!  -     Tb#<^ 

quoted  can  therefore  only  bey  rohVd  on  es  a  pretty  corrcr  ji::Ji 

given  to  Ulster  every  district  which  beam  an  Ulster  oamo^aJi 
j-nfe  with  regard  to  the  other  provinces,  A  reference  to  tht 
till  returns  for  Ireland,  which  were  published  in  18BI,  which  1  ha^e  oti*|a;cW' 
here,  wi!!  show  that,  due  allowance  being  made  for  ten  Taare'  pnn^TMi.  tfc*  j 
quoted  above  g^ve  an  accurate  idea  of  the  present  state  of  thingv  lolWl.* 
wa^  assessed  at  £2,200,842.  to  Dublin's  assessment  of  i:5,3e8.753. 
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donderry  stands  almoat  at  the  bottom  of  the  Irish  districts.  Outside 
;er  there  are  only  the  Tralee  district  (Kerry),  and  the  two  CoE- 
^ht  districts,  Sligo  and  Gal  way,  which  have  a  lower  duty  charged 
L  Deny.  Berry's  duty  in  1689-90  was  only  £24,678,  and  its 
isment  under  th^  three  schedules  for  the  same  year  £1,700,855. 
ierford,  in  the  worthless  south,  was  charged  £30,292,  and  tlie 
lent  was  £1,917,401.     The  duty  charged  per  province  was: 


LeiDster 
Uli5ter  , 
Mmister 
ConnaQglit 


£2^1.224 

164,588 

126.825 

30,316 


The  following  table  gives,  as  far  as  can   be  ascertained  from  the 
les  supplied  in  the  return,  the  assessment  per  province  and  per 

Ethe  population  : 


iinster 
[onster 

Ulster     . 
Connauglit 


Population. 

grbedulci  A,  B,  1), 

IVnpurtiou 
per  hiad. 

I.187J«0 

1,172,402 

1, in  9.8 14 

7'J4,774 

...      i:i3,4of>.3&7         ...      £10     9     9 
8,10&,777         ,..          0  18     4 
%fiVi.QT6         ...           6     2     4 
2,5T7,IU1         ,„          3  U    2 

he  difference  in  wealth  between  Leinster  and  Ulster  is  obvious 
igb.  It  ought  to  be  sufficiently  plain  by  this  time,  and  after  all 
Sgurea  I  have  quoted^  that  Ulsters  position  in  Ireland  is  not  the 
which  she  so  boisteroualy  claims,  "but  really  and  truly  the  third. 
rkether,  taking  into  consideration  her  position  in  the  United 
fdom  and  her  position  in  Ireland,  Ulster  is  entitled  on  the  ground 
ealth  to  insist  upon  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  doing 
:)iddiog,  is  a  thing  which  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 
lere  are  two  other  Ulster  legends  which  go  with  the  progress  *nd 
bh  legend.  Ulster  is  represented  as  b^ing  overwhelmingly 
Bstant  and  overwhelmingly  Unionist.  A  few  figures  will  suffice 
spose  of  those  contentions. 

Imost  half  the  population  of  Ulster  is  Roman  Catholic.  Out  of' 
tal  population  of  1,619,814,  exactly  744,859,  or  46  0  per  cent, 
Roman  Catholic.  How  a  country  in  which  the  population  is  so 
ly  divided  in  regard  to  religion  can  be  called  a  Protestant  country 
le  of  those  mysteries  of  the  Unionist  mind  which  I  will  make  no 
npt  to  solve.  The  Presbyterianism  of  Ulster,  ab3ut  which  so 
b  is  heard  that  one  would  believe  the  whole  country  to  be  Presby- 
n,  amounts  to  very  little  in  the  end,  since  only  26'B  per  cent,  of 
population  are  Presbyterian,  the  exact  number  being  4:^6, 245,  of 
n  no  less  than  94,451  have  their  abode  in  Belfast  alone.  In  five 
f  the  nine  Ulster  counties  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in  a  majority 
5.,  in  Cavan,  where  they  form  80*9  per  cent,  of  the  popolation 
he  way,  does  any  reader  remember  a  very  serious  and  threatening 
'h  from  Mr.  Dane,  M.P.,  in  which  he  warned  the   Empire  that 
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Cavan  was  armed  !-^Cavan,  wbere  the  Roman  Catholics  are  801^  per 
cent,  and  which  at  the  last  election  returned  for  its  two  ParliAmenUf? 
di?ifiions  two  Nationalist  members,  Messrs.  Young  and  Veaey  Koco, 
'  by  majorities  of  4664  and  4507  respectively  !) ;  in  Donegal,  when?  Hntj 
are  77*0  per  cent.;  in  Fermanagh,  where  they  are  55  4  per  cent,;  b 
Monaghan,  where  they  are  73  3  per  cent, ;  in  Tyrone,  where  they  ir* 
5 1 '6  per  cent.  In  two  other  counties  they  are  over  40  per  cent— «, 
in  Armagh  they  are  46*1  per  cent.,  and  in  Londonderry  4i'6  per  cat. 
In  the  two  other  coiSnties,  Down  and  Antrim,  they  stand  for  fflon 
than  one-foarth  in  the  population,  Down  having  27*5  perceotrf 
them,  and  Antiim  24'9.  But  if  we  take  the  whole  of  Ulster,  leATiif 
only  the  Parliamentary  boroogh  of  Belfast  out  of  consideration,  w 
come  to  the  startlmg  conclusion  that  in  that  province,  which  is  tb 
stronghold  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  the  Roman  Catholics  Uf  fl 
a  majority,  Belfast  left  ont,  the  population  of  Ulster  is  l,345,700f(f 
w*hom  674,625,  or  5006  per  cent.,  are  Roman  Catholics.  If  weleti* 
out  the  two  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  we  find  that  Gl  7  ]x^ 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  other  seven  counties  is  Earn 
Catholic,  Belfast  has  a  Roman  Catholic  population  of  70,2^^1,  iirf 
Derry,  of  the  historical  walls  and  'prentice  boys,  baa  a  Roman  Catholic 
majority — 18,340,  ont  of  a  population  of  33,200,  being  Roman  CitliO' 
iica.      So  much  for  the  Protestantism  of  Ulster. 

Now  for  the  UnioniBm  of  Ulster.  The  northern  proTmoe 
^3  representatives  in  Parliament,  of  whom  in  the  present  Pari! 
tl9  are  Unionists  and  14  Nationaliate.  The  overwhelming  pre] 
derance  of  the  Unionism  of  the  province  is  therefore  not  vi^iUiJ  t-' 
the  naked  eye.  On  the  contrary,  the  two  parties  are  almost  qfl«l|f 
divided,  and  in  the  last  Parliament  Ulster  sent  to  WestmiMter  i 
majority  of  her  representation  holding  Nationalist  views,  17  b^iif 
Nationalists  and  10  Unionists.  Any  unprejudiced  person  who  fc* 
not  forgotten  the  events  of  two  years  ago,  the  unfortunate  cs^ 
through  which  the  Nationalist  party  had  to  pass,  the  ab&teations  B 
the  Nationalist  ranks,  and  the  unavoidable  neglect  in  the  work  i 
registration,  will  recognise  that  a  loss  of  only  three  seats  in  a  yrom9 
which  ia  claimed  to  be  the  stronghold  of  Unionistf»,  speaks  well  for  tik^ 
strong  Nationalist  feeling  of  Ulster.  And  if  we  look  into  tiie  ci^ 
cumstances  of  the  counties  lost,  we  find  that  the  Unionists  biTf  »< 
much  to  boast  about,  and  that  if  they  were  unwise  enough  to  i^ 
them  as  fields  of  civil  war,  they  would  see  that  they  would  uot  i*» 
the  whole  field  to  themselves.  The  seats  lost  were  West  BeM 
North  Fermanagh,  and  Derry  City.  In  the  first  instanoe,  oat  « 
7600  who  voted,  Mr.  T.  Sexton  managed  to  poll  3400.  Jo  K«* 
Fermanagh  the  seat  was  obviously  lost  through  Nationalist  abfit^  i 
tions.  The  number  of  voters  increased  by  20  between  1590  w» 
1892,  and  at  the  general  election  stood  ftt   5919.     The  CoDsemtirt 
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I  not  only  did  not  increase  at  the  last  general  election,  bat 
reased  by  about  80,  and  the  Conservatives  did  their  best  in  order 
snatch  the  seat,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  but  only  because 
r  700  Nationalists  did  not  vote.  They  probably  would  not  repeat 
mistake  now.  Derry  City  was  won  by  the  Nationalists  by  one 
)  in  1886,  and  one  may  imagioe  the  strenuous  effort  of  the 
ionisb  party  to  win  it  back.  They  eventually  did,  but  only  by  a 
ority  of  26.  When  parties  are  so  equally  divided,  are  the  Unionists 
tied  to  parade  Derry  as  a  Unionist  city  ?  If  it  came  to  fighting, 
chances  would  be  pretty  even.  And  in  some  of  the  other  coun- 
held  by  Unionists  the  majorities  are  by  np  means  overwhelming, 
uo  means  such  as  one  would  expect  in  the  case  of  people  who  are 
ting  out  fire  and  fiame  and  threatening  the  Empire  with  civil 
There  is  South  Derry,  for  instance,  where,  on  a  poll  of  8607, 
Thomas  Lea  gets  in  by  a  majority  of  only  501 ;  there  is  South 
one,  wbere  on  a  poll  of  6500  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  is  elected  by  only 
;  there  is  North  Tyrone,  where  on  a  poll  of  6041  Lord  Frederick 
nilton  escapes  defeat  by  only  49  votes.  Can  any  man  in  his 
ies  maintain  that  these  constituencies  are  so  overwhelmingly 
onist,  so  desperately  in  love  with  what  it  pleases  Mr.  Balfour  to 
"the  unity  of  the  kingdom'*  and  '^partnership  with  us,"  that 
r  would  rush  to  arms  against  an  Irish  Parliament  ? 
^he  Unionism  of  Ulster  has  about  as  much  foundation  as  her 
'whelming  Protestantism  and  her  monopoly  of  wealth.  Out  of 
M)nstituencies,  14  are  overwhelmingly  Nationalist,  and  6  others 
held  by  such  small  majorities,  as  I  have  just  shown,  that  unity 
willing  work  in  the  Nationalist  ranks  ought  to  win  them  over  to 
National  cause. 

t  is  also  only  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  re  pre- 
atives  of  certain  parts  of  Ulster  to  claim  for  the  northern  pro- 
se a  far  higher  rate  of  popular  education  than  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
census  provides  the  answer : 

PerctntagM  of  iMnons 
who  read  and  write. 

Leinster 74*6 

Monster 71*7 

Ulster 70-7 

ConDaught 61*8 

isual,  Ulster  comes  third. 

^  conclusion,  neither  on  the  ground  of  wealth  or  progress  or 
^tion,  nor  on  the  ground  of  her  overwhelming  Protestantism 
f  her  overwhelming  Unionism,  is  Ulster  entitled  to  take  the 
place  amongst  the  provinces  of  Ireland  and  to  rule  the  destinies 
be  country. 

J.  G.  CcLCLoqoH. 
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CHORUS  FROM  THE  HECUBA  OP  EURIPIDES. 

V.  444.  '' 

Strophe  1. 
Gentle  breeze  that  fannst  the  sea^ 
As  the  surge  thou  raisest^  free^ 
That  bearest  der  the  swelling  foam 
The  way-worn  sailor  to  his  home  } 
Whither  der  the  billows  wild 
Wilt  thou  bear  the  Trojan^ s  child  ? 
Whither  shall  the  child  of  woe 
To  chains y  and  grief  and  anguish  go  ? 
On  the  Dorian* s  distant  shore, 
Or  where  the  Phthian  rivers  roar  ? 
Where,  sire  of  streams  that  lave  the  earth, 
Enipeus  gives  his  waters  birth?- 

Antistrophe  I. 
Shall  Boreas  bear  my  mournful  flight 
To  some  far  island's  rocky  height, 
Where  the  first-born  palms  expand 
Their  treasures  on  the  Delian  strand  ? 
Where  the  bay-trees  hallowed  shade 
Saw  LaioncLS  burden  laid? 
Where  the  damsel  minstrels  raise 
The  hymn  to  chaste  Dianas  praise. 
The -golden  wreath,  th*  unerring  dart 
That  pierced  the  sylvan  hunter's  heart? 
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5  IlaXXaioy  ev  TroXec,  (rrpo6\^ 

TOL^  KaWiSiippoi  *Ada- 
vaia^  iv  KpoKi<p  iriirKip 
Xei^ofjiai  apfxaTt  irwXov^t 
€V  SatSaXiaia-i  ttoikiX- 
\ovar*  avOoKpoKoia-t  inivat^, 
tj  TiTavwv  "yci/eav, 
TCLV  7i€v^  afKpiirvptp 
KotfjLi^ei  (f>\oyfJL(p  UpovlSa^  ; 


AflOl   T€K€(iiP  €fXa)V,  aVTlOTp.  ^' 

(ofjLoi  TraripiaVf  ^6ov6^  0', 
a  Kairv(p  KaTepeiTrerai 
Tvc^ofxiva^  SopiXtjiTTO^ 
wpo^   Apyeicov  eyta  o    ev 

SovXa,  XiTTova   Aalav 
Evpcowa^  Oepawvavy 
aXXa^ao-'  '^AiSa  OaXa/JLou^. 


EYPiniAOY    EKABH. 

(893.) 

Xo.  crv  yuei/,  dS  Trarph  'JXxay,  (rrpo(fi*i  a, 

TCOV  UTTOpOl^TWV   TToXl? 

ovK€Ti  Xe^et*  TOlOV  'EA- 
Xavoov  V€(j>o^  aficpt  ae  KpvjrT^iy 
Sop)  S>iy  Sop)  iripa-av. 
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Strophe  II. 
Or  on  the  fertile  olive  plains 
Where  virgin  Pallas  dwells  and  reigns. 
Join  the  coursers  to  the  car 
Of  Iter  who  loves  the  f^Hfej  the  war  ? 
Weave  the  car,  and  weave^l/te  horse, 
Bounding  on  in  rapid  course, 
With  many  a  tinge  and  many  a  hue, 
Weave  them  for  the  Virgin's  view  ? 
Or  Titan's  bold  and  giant  band, 
That  dared  the  Thunderers  red  right  hand, 
HurVd  from  the  heaven^  highest  steep 
And  husKd  in  everlasting  sleep? 

Antistrophe  II. 
Woe,  woe  is  me  for  those  I  bore, 
Woe  for  my  sires  and  ravaged  shore  ; 
Behold  the  flames  in  fury  rise. 
Behold  the  Grecian's  sacrifice  ! 
'Tis  mine  to  lie  on  foreign  strand. 
No  more  to  see  my  native  land — 
No  more  to  see  my  country,  save 
To  see  her  to  her  foes  a  slave  : 
And  change  the  soft,  the  bridal  bed 
For  the  dark  chambers  of  the  dead, 

CHORUS  FROM  THE  HECUBA  OF  EURIPIDES.* 
Y.  893. 
Strophe  I. 
Ilion  f  on  thy  desert  shore 
Sounds  of  joy  are  heard  no  more; 
See  the  Grecian  foemen's  cloud 
No  more  unconquered  Ilion  shroud  / 
The  spear,  the  spear,  hath  laid  thee  waste, 
*  A  free  translation. 
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airo  Se  <rT€(f>avav  Kexapa'ai 
irvfyyayvy  Kara  S^  aWaXov 


J7/X09  €K  oeiirvwv  virvo^ 
ijovf  eir   otraoi^  Kiovarau 
fAo\Trav  S*  Sltto  koi  yopoiroiwv 
QvcTiav  Karairava-a^f 
•7ro(riy  ev  BaXdfiot^  ciceiTO, 

pavTap  ovKiO^  optop  ojuliXop 
Tpolap  'IXta^'  6/Li|8ej3wTa. 


avTi 


CTp. 


e-yi  ^e  irXoKafiop  upaSeToi^ 
fiiTpaia-tP  eppvBiJLiCpiJiaPy 

')(j>v<r€WP  epoirrpiap 
Xcuaaova-*  atipfiopa^  e/9  ai/'yay, 
iirioifiviop  0)9  'niaroifi    69  evvap, 
apa  Se  KeXaSo^  efioXe  ttoXip' 
KeAeva-fia  v    fjp  Kar   a<nv   i  pot- 
a9  TO  J''  cu  iraiSe^  'EXXavwv,  -Trore 
^i,  TTore  TUP  *l\tdSa  (TKOiriap 
irepa-aPTe^f  tj^er   oikov^  j 


(TTpo(^il  S* 


Xi'^ri  Si  (j}i\ia  fioPOTreirXo^ 
Xnrou<ra,  Awpi^  o>9  Kopa, 

acfipup  irpoG-iCovcTy 
OVK  fiPvcT    ApTCfxtP  a  rXafiafP' 


avTirrp' 


.8. 
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Thy  splendour  and  thy  glory  shorn  ; 
Blackening  towers,  and  gates  defac'd, 

Humbled  pride,  and  honours  torn  ! 
Hapless  Ilion  !  never  more 
May  we  tread  thy  silent  shore  ! 

Antistrophe  I. 
^Twas  dead  of  night,  and  silence  deep 
Buried  all  in  dezpy  sleep. 
For  feast,  and  dance,  and  slaughter  done, 
^oft  slumbers  season  had  begun. 
The  lyre  was  hushed,  the  altar  cold, 

The  sword,  the  lance,  all  bloodless  lay; 
My  husband,  softly  resting,  told 

The  toils  and  dangers  of  the  day  ; 
No  longer  watching  for  the  foe 
Sworn  to  lay  proud  Ilion  low. 

Strophe  II. 
/  strove  my  /lowing  hair  to  bind 
With  many  a  festal  chaplet  twin'd; 
The  mirror's  rays  of  glittering  hue 
Betrayed  me  to  my  virgin  view, 
Hastening  to  rest — Then  peafd  en  high 
Oer  Ilion  s  walls  the  victor's  cry; 
Troy  heard  the  shout  that  sounded  then, 

**  DasWd  down  the  turrets  of  the  foe, 
"  Shall  sons  of  Greece  again,  again 

"  To  home,  and  test,  and  glory  go** 

Antistrophe  II. 
/  started  from  the  nuptial  bed. 
To  mighty  Dian's  temple  fled; 
IVith  vest  that  Spartan  virgins  bear,  \ 
I  sought,  I  found  not  safety  there  / 
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ayofiai  oe  uavoifT   looucr   cucoirav 
Tov  ifJLOUy  a\iov  eiri  iriXayo^f 
TToXtv-  T  aTTOO'KOTrova-' 9  iirei 
yotTTtfiov  vaC'i  eKivfiacp  Tr6Sa9 
Kai  M  airo  ya^  toptcrev   lAiaCo^f 
TccXaii/',  aTretirov  aXyer 


Tav  TOiv  Aioa-Kovpoiv  ^EXevav  Kticnvy  *I-        exofidf. 
ialov  T€  Povrav  alvoirapiv^  KaTcpa 
SiSoua-^f  eirei  /xe 

f^wKta-iv  T   oiKOiv  ydjuLo^f  ov  yafio^^  aXX' 

d\a(rrop6^  m  o/^Jy* 
av  uifte  TTcXa'yoy  aXiov  dwaydyoi  xaXti/, 

fJL^re  Trarp^ov  Ikoit    ey  oTkov. 


v'^T^r^^M 
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/  saw  my  warrior  in  his  grave, 
Andf  hurried  der  the  salt  sea  wave, 
Lookd  back  on  Troy  my  own  no  more. 

The  ship  began  its  homeward  way, 
And  torn  from  hapless  Ilion*s  shore, 

I  left  in  woe  the  light  of  day. 


Epode. 
Yet  gave  to  curse,  to  ban,  to  death. 

The  sister  of  the  sons  of  Jove  ; 
Yet  doomed  to  woe,  with  failing  breath, 

77r'  Idean  shepherd's  traitor  love  ; 
No  love  !  but  Furiei  vengeful  ire 

Hath  torn  me  from  my  fathers  home  ; 
Hath  given  Troy  to  raging  fire; 

For  ever  may  she  hapless  roam 
A  wanderer  o'er  the  swelling  main, 
Nor  see  her  sir^s  abode  again, 

(W.  E.  Gladstone,  EtoD,  1827.) 


THE    EIGHT-HOURS    DAY    AND   THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


THE  eight-liours  day  is  usually  preached  both  with  mo8t  fervour 
and  with  mast  success  as  a  gospel  for  the  unemplojed.  No  oUwr 
argument  has  been  bo  prominent  or  so  influential  in  the  present  idotc- 
ment  as  tho  promise  of  mitigating  and  perhaps  extingmshing  that 
most  unnatural  of  oiir  social  maladies,  the  onwiliiug  idleness  of 
willing  hands.  Nor  ia  this  any  wonder,  for  what  can  be  more  cap- 
tivating than  the  hope  of  seeing  that  troublesome  malady  become  as 
obsolete  as  the  plague  ?  and  what  can  at  first  sight  oppear  either  a 
surer  or  an  easier  way  of  making  work  for  the  idle  than  cutting  a  few 
hours  off  the  work  of  the  busy  ?  The  work  seems  already  fonod,  and 
nothing  to  remain  but  to  count  in  the  men  to  do  it.  It  is  a  simple  smn 
in  arithmetic.  If  five  million  labourers  do  each  twelve  hours  a  week 
less  work  than  they  do  now,  how  many  supplementary  labourers  mast 
yon  call  in  at  forty- eight  hours  a  week  to  supply  the  sixty  millioo 
hours'  service  which  the  original  staff  have  ceased  to  render  ?  By 
calculations  of  this  description— which  presuppose  that  when  a  gre^ 
change  is  made  in  the  hours  of  labour  all  the  other  conditions  of  the 
problem  will  yet  remain  unchanged — Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.P,,  tiinh 
himself  warranted  in  predicting  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  eight- 
hours  day  in  England  would  provide  work  for  750,000  neir  fauids, 
while  Mr.  Gnnton,  President  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  Social 
Economics,  and  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Wealth  and  I'rognts,** 
which  has  exerted  considerable  iufltience  on  opinion  on  this  sahject, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  ''direct  and  immediate  effect"  of  th* 
general  adoption  of  the  eight-hours  system  in  the  manual  trades  of 
the  United  States,  even  excluding  the  great  occupationa  of  agricoltiire 
and  domestic  service,  would  absorb  not  only  all  the  nnemployrf 
labour  of  that  country  itsetfj  but  all  the  unemployed  labour  of  £nglaQii| 
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Wales,  Scotlandj  France,  and  Germany  as  welL  It  woald  create 
employment,  he  calculates,  for  3,552,059  more  adult  labourers  ;  and 
as  he  can  only  find  one  million  of  these  in  his  own  country,  he  is 
obliged  to  resort  to  Europe  for  the  remainder.  "This,"  he  adds,  "is 
not  a  fanciful  speculation  based  upon  an  imaginary  expansion  of  our 
home  and  foreign  raarket,  but  it  is  what  would  necessarily  result  from 
tbe  natural  operation  of  economic  forces  in  the  effort  to  fiuppiy  the 
normnl  consumption/* 

Now  all  this  is  entirely  illusory.      It  stands    in  absolute  contra- 
diction to  our  now  very  abundant  experience  of  the  real  effects  of  short-  , 
eniog  the  honrs  of  labour,  and  it  stands  in  absolute  contradiction  to  i 
the   natural  operation  of  economic   forces   to  which  it  professes  to 
appeal;   and  the   illusion  arises   (Ist)   from  simply  not   observing  or 
apparently  caring  to  observe  the  important  alteration  which  the  iotro-.* 
duction  of  shorter  hours  itself  exerts  on  the  productive  capacity   of 
the  workpeople ;   and  (2nd)  from  yielding  to  the  gross  but  evidently^ 
very  seductive  economic    fallacy,  which    leads  so    many   persons  to 
think  that  they  will  all  increase  the  wealth  they  individually  enjoy  by 
all  diminishiug  the  wealth  they  individually  produce,  and  to  look  for  a 
great  absorption  of  the  unemployed  to  flow  from  a  general  restriction 
of  production,  the  x^rj  thing  which  in  reality  would  have  the  opposite 
effect  of  reducing  the  demand  for  labour,  and  throwing  multitudes 
more   out  of  employ.     It  is  worth  while »  however,  examimog  more 
closely  an  illusion  at  oner  so  popular  and  so  persistent. 

Taking  the  evidence  of  experience  first,  what  has  been  the  effect 
upon  the  unemployed  of  previous  redactions  of  the  hours  of  labour  ? 
"What,  for  example,  was  the  effect  of  the  Ten  Hoars  Act?  That  was 
a  short^hour  experiment  on  the  very  largest  scale,  since  it  took 
eleven  hours  a  week  oflT  the  working  time  of  no  less  tlian  half 
a  million  textile  workers,  and  it  ought,  therefore,  on  Mr.  Guntona  prin- 
ciple of  calculation,  to  have  provided  room  for  90,000  new  hands. 
How  many  new  hands  did  it  in  the  actual  event  make  room  for? 
Now  we  possess  suflSciently  satisftictory  statistical  records  to  guide 
us  to  the  substantial  truth  on  this  point,  and  the  evidence  thus  sup- 
plied compels  us  to  the  sorprisLiig  but  irresistible  conclusion,  that 
instead  of  making  room  for  ! •0,000  extra  workers  the  Ten  Hours  Act 
could  not  poasibly  have  made  room  for  a  thon^nd,  and  most 
probably  did  not  make  room  for  a  score*  This,  if  true,  is  a  fact  of 
ruliyig  and  decisive  importance,  and  I  will  therefore  state  particulars. 

The  Ten  Hours  Act  came  into  foil  operation  on  May  1,  1818,  and 
there  is  a  parliamentary  return  of  the  number  of^' persons  employed 
in  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  April  1817,  immediately  before 
the  Act  was  passed,  and  another  parliamentary  return  giving  tbe 
number  employed  in  them  in  July  1850,  after  the  Act  had  been  two 
years  at  work.       Both   the  returns  are  practically  complete  except  in 
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Rnri  !>:  -^  ^Lh-ss.  iazLs^^  in  the  ailk  tnde  k  ISiki^lK"! 
xw:   or  iir*e  £r=i*    coe  cc  ii-eB   beio^^,  it  msr  k 
zDscsSn:.  .'.^^^  F^-iAi  <ic  3ct:c^>«ss,  of  Rochdale)  xifiHifei 
tA*  fxfcr^^rca.  r^&rlLftszF^iri  i£s£r^  they  were  too  lev  fe 

TV  txaC  K^nVnr  cf  ^KCcry  cftenSdxea  in  the  UiM] 
Im:  v«s  c44.Sr5 ;  te:  tV  A<t  aid  not  affecfc  the 
r  xsSfT.  I*  l-^»llj  r«c:ictfc  I2!e  boois  of  females  aai  Mfl 
i^?ci  ^  ?c  c-S  *  w«k  :i*  bccTV  were  rmiaed  again  teS&i 
asd  it  k^  tV  pc«:t5caL  ^5kq  c£  mdiadng  the  hoaiacf  ttti 
w\eil  £a  ^-  jw-  c^ri  c£  ti*  ibctcms  cf  the  kingdom;  M^^ 
tc;ic&  tk«  2M<zr9  ciT  tl«  caijin»  cfider  13,  whonrabBri^ 
ttX"  of  lae  i^xls  ruL*  wrri^wf  ir  a  certain  proporiioB  d 
w^ScfiL  coc::;z:i^  :o  be«tp  tbf  Lr  aii!*  sales  at  work  for 
a:\ec  :^7*  w.-jr-^ii  as.!  jccrx  n»r?socs  were  obliged  to  \» 
pr:k.^v  w:k$  vxviis^  ro  a  f*w  l-x-aUtiea,  particnlirlj  ik  ^^ 
As^rcc.  ScalTbciiitf,  »r:c  O-Iibas:,  vhich  Mr.  Horner  thob  i^B*/i 
Cf  esp<cUI  T^^pe-.-dc^.  Sk&=s«»  u:<e  aiio^  males  of  theie  Mi^ 
aafc?c^  :Ii^  =2053  rccc:i-««n  airvx-atcs  <€  the  Ten  Honntt* 
w  af^H^  ti'?  Fil,  piks»*i  :i'eT  ^«^r*  nndT  in  any  number,  k*i' 
wvrrk  1-5 1  a3\i  ^^rec  13  20crs  ir  ^h«  day.  Bat  though 
oectaca  Vx-al-^wsi.  :i#  rrwcio**  arrliec  topiobaUy  not  leath»M 
;kiaut  =LaI<eiw  For  zl  :ec  o;f  :*::*5e  Victories  employed  an  exbai^^" 
chtjiwa  to  »^rk  aIoc#  '•i:i  :*#  r:*c  ifker  the  women  lai 
pi(r%ei$  ^ai  ;o  I-eaT>^.  a:::c  ik  rvc:i7ii  sade  in  1S50  showed  tliiik 
w«r^»  «h<-  f  ?r  lartcrte*  :iii  civi  50.  and  that  they  employtd 
childrest  ,'c:  tiese  extra  siifts.  N?w  :h««  was  one  child  foreiay**] 
aii^I?  =ia.>4  Ln  rVc^ct'?*  cfr-erfcrr  iz  1S47,  and  if  the  same 
obcaLs^  ii  :c*5e  -!'""  r:ill$  :>.?  z:*"i:rer  0:  adalt  males  would  bell  *^ 
Bi:  wr^  w^r^»  cci:rr  r:i-l*  ^'.u'i  i^^pc  their  men  employed  oh 
i.^crs  w::b:c::  eniricirc  cli.llr.n  :o  iAvcipany  them,andMr-H<»* 
jTl^nfs  ^i:*  a  -'--^  '-'^  -i^^^*  ::uu:'Sf r  ':-r  n-zticwiiag  that  out  of  1,061  k 
rcri-fs  ri<l»d  i-  l^} '  bj  *v«  .*:  lU  s^iVir^pectors,  136  employed  iW 
=:ales  af^r  h,>wT<.  >-:  r/.-  ~,r:^:v>£v^  of  these  employed  extt> 
<ii::*  of  ciiIdr-->  I:  :r^  scirj::-  rr.'Tcrticc  prevailed  in  the  rest* 
zin*  kizi-ioci.  ^?r^  w-,v;^'i  •>;•  •-  :ij*  class  of  null  above  4,000  •»* 
rrales  wi.sse  l^cr*  w-re  roc  <;i,:rter ;\:.  b«:  rather  lengthened, ly** 
r-*  Aj:.  W-  21V i.  tbu*  -  -jki'?  4  iedi^ticffl  of  42,882  children  «* 
I:\.'.'.  ac:il:  ziAles  w2c«»  >c:ir$  w^r*  z.;  nKtricted  by  theopefl*"* 
cc*  tee  Av.-c.  izi  ^±:  Ie*v«  ^>'.;  v^  *>  tie  :i::aiber  of  operatives «1>[* 
hiccrs  w^r*  artiialV  diniiiisc:^.  Vce  tccal  aiaoant  of  the  dimiatt** 
rheret:i^?  w»  c  o4o.;'-5-4  b.cr?  a  w^^k,  and  that  would,  on  »^ 
G:i:Ltott"5  prl:icip>.  cwate  nx'ct  tcr  Ji.:?.'  new  hands. 

Now  h^?w  Biaay  sww  ha;^i$  w^w  accaally  taken  on  ?    The  t<tf 
Quaber  of  £a»ory  cpecatiTiw  £::  the  I' sited   Kingdom  in  1850  w"* 
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that  the  whole  increase  from  all  causes  together  since  the 
3tory  cenEiis  of  1817  was  51,206 — not  much  more  than 
imber  Mr.  G  anion  would  have  anticipated  ;  and  the  qnes- 
to  be,  how  much  even  of  this  increase,  if  any,  is  to  be 
the  operation  of  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  and  how  mnch  of 
sarly  ascertained  to  be  dno  to  other  causes  ?  The  intluence 
aoses  on  the  result  is  very  apparent  in  the  extreme 
a  the  rate  of  the  increase  in  the  different  textile  indastriea^ 


I 


ihx«rnthT« 

OpcTntkfrB 

!«»:. 

[H\t\ 

InpppaR^, 

m*'uH'21      . 

..    :{3i),«*24    . 

,.      14,61J7 

73.406     . 

74,443     . 

..        1,1J37 

51M78     . 

..      7tiJ37     . 

..    •-'7.5:v.» 

68.258     . 

.,     m,iu  . 

..      l«1.17tj 

44,707     . 

42.544     . 

— 

Decrease. 


of 
li*crfii«itf. 


2,103 


AH 


reduction  of  IG  per  cent  in  the  houra  is  thus  not  by  any 
Ned  by  a  uniform  increase  of  IG  per  cent,  in  the  demand 
but  by  an  increase  of  52  per  cent,  in  one  industry  and 
3ent.  in  another,  while  in  a  third  it  is  followed  apparently 
ve  decline.  Other  causes  of  less  uniform  operation  have 
b  least  contributed  to  the  result,  and  we  must  first,  if 
sdnct  their  contributions  before  we  can  ascertain  what, 
,  has  been  the  contribution  of  the  Ten  Hours  Act.  Now 
ductions  must  be  made  for  the  general  effect  of  the  ordi* 
1  of  trade,  as  shown  by  the  new  mills  opened  and  the 
ipindles,  looms,  and  power,  and  for  the  special  and  very 
ffect  of  the  revival  of  trade  in  1850  in  reabsorbing  the 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  extraordinary  corn- 
is  of  1S47. 

rns  of  1847  were  taken  in  March  and  the  beginning  of 
this  great  crisis  had  already  run  three  months  of  its  acute 
»vaa  fast  approaching  its  height^  and  a  note  is  appended  to 
by  the  factory  inspectors  who  collected  the  figures,  statiog 
isiderable  number  of  factories  being  at  present  unoccupied 
jtially  at  work,  in  conaei^uence  of  the  depressed  state  of 
Dtal  number  of  those  now  employed  in  the  factories  of  the- 
igdom  is,  of  course,  not  eo  great  as  in  ordinary  times 
us  trade."  All  the  textile  industries  were  seriously 
t  the  time  this  factory  census  was  taken,  except  perhaps 
aufacture ;  and  the  great  cotton  industry,  to  whicli  CO  per 
>  operatives  belongedj  was  in  a  condition  of  unexampled 
jause^  besides  the  general  causes  producing  depression  in 
dustries,  the  cotton  manufacture  suffered  from  an  additional 
M  own — ^the  high  price  of  its  raw  material,  resulting  from 
jotton  harvest*  Mr,  Howell,  one  of  the  factory  inspectors, 
•eport  of  May  20,  1847: 
3  a 
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**  During  the  Imlf-yenr  ended  on  the  30th 
decline  has  been  observable  in  the  several  h 
to  tho  Acts  for  regulating  the  labour  employe 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  most  se 
which  it  is  iinp(3S8ible  to  exaggerate  its  extem 
branches  of  industry^  many  factories  bcin^eiv 
working  but  very  short  hours.  Very  recent! 
in  the  silk-tbrowing  mills,  but  in  these  al 
commenced.'" 

Now  trade  bad  recovered  from  this  depre 
cenens  was  taken  in  July  1850,  except 
cotton  trade,  and  to  a  slight  degree  in  th 
on  account  of  the  high  price  of  their 
Mr,  Horner,  on  Slst  October  1850,  repoi 
siderable  depression  in  those  branches  of  i 
the  price  of  raw  cotton  constitoted  a  com 
prodnction,  trade  in  the  flax  mills  had  im] 
activity  in  th©  woollen  mills.  Mr.  Saun« 
the  same  story  to  tell  of  his  district :  **  Wi 
manufacture  of  heavy  cotton  yarn  and  a 
trade  brought  under  my  notice  has  parfci 
last  few  months  of  the  general  activity  wli 
the  manufactnring  districts.*'  He  adds  t 
those  which  had  partaken  largely  of  the 
but  that  the  greatest  activity  of  all  had 
Now  can  we  measure  the  respective 
depression  and  of  this  remarkable  reviv; 
the  unemployed  ?  Data  exist,  I  think,  1 
worthily  done,  but  as  both  the  depressii 
the  respective  industries  in  different  wi 
necessary  to  consider  each  indoatry  by  iti 
To  begin  with  the  cotton  trade,  Mr.  ] 
1846,  that  during  the  six  weeke  previo^ 
to  work  short  time,  and  that  a  period  of 
pression  was  approaching.  The  deprel 
rapidity.  In  January  many  mills  were  cli 
factory  census  was  taken,  it  was  already  : 
can  follow  the  course  of  the  crisis  with  tol 
official  returns  published  week  by  week  at 
Guardian^  and  these  returns  constitute 
gauge  of  the  number  who  were  actually 
the  factory  census.  From  these  returns , 
then  177  mills  of  all  kinds  in  Mancheste! 
in  full  work  10,333  operatives,  and  that  S 
and  72^->  of  their  operatives  were  out  of  i 
ilarch,  1817,  Th©  fallowing  table  will 
pression : 
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Date. 

MUbi 
stopped 

Jauuarj  9     . 

.      10 

Febniary  16 

.     1ft 

Jlburoh23.    . 

.     TA 

April  21  .    , 
May  21     .     . 

.     23 

.     28 

□employed. 

Dttk. 

»tk>ppod. 

ITne^mpfoyed 

J.tiiil 

Judo  I      .     . 

.     35       . 

..      12,107 

5,600 

June  22    .     . 

.      LM        , 

„       9,136 

7,243 

July  U     ,     . 

.      1*0 

..       8,6«0 

C,643 

November  2iJ 

.     1'3       . 

..       9J»5 

'.M4i< 

Now  three-fourtha  of  these  ueemployed  workpeople  were  cotton 
operatives,  for  on  November  20  the  Gv^anlian  begins  to  classify  the 
mills  accordiDg  to  their  industries,  and  19  of  the  23  then  closed 
were  cotton  mills  and  73G4  of  the  0795  then  unemployed  were 
cotton  operatives.  As  the  same  proportions  no  doubt  prevailed  in 
March  we  gather  that  there  were  then  5  i-JO  cotton  operatives  out  of 
employ  in  Manchester  alone;  and  since  there  were  91  cotton  mills 
m  Manchester  at  that  time  and  28,033  operatives  in  them  when 
fuUy  employed,  we  arrive  at  the  conclnsion  that  close  on  20  per 
cent,  of  the  cotton  workers  of  that  city  were  unemployed  when  the 
factory  censes  was  taken.  Things  were  not  quite  so  bad  in  other 
townfi,  regarding  which,  however,  our  information  is  not  so  exact. 
The  Guardian  of  April  28  states  that  in  Oldham  out  of  a  full 
strength  of  20,000  hands  2000  were  then  out  of  employ.  In  Roch- 
dale 21  mills  were  stopped  and  3000  mill-workers  unemployed.  Six 
mills  were  stopped  in  Blackburn,  nine  in  Preston,  and  so  on.  But 
it  is  well  within  the  mark  to  estimate  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  March  1817  at  lO  per  cent,  or 
something  over  30,000  persons.  This  estimate  is  corroborated  by 
other  facts.  According  to  the  factory  census  of  1838  there  were 
259,000  cotton  operatives  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  so  rapid  was 
tihe  transition  from  the  domestic  to  the  factory  system  between  1839 
tmd  1846  that  Mr.  Horner  reports  an  increase  of  horse-power  during 
that  period  in  the  cotton  mills  of  his  district  alone  which  would 
employ  60,000  hands,  and  as  his  district  contained  two-thirds  of  the 
botton  factorie:^  of  the  kingdom  we  may  fairly  sot  down  the  whole 
increase  at  about  90,000,  making  the  total  number  of  cotton  operatives 

1846  a  little  above  Mr.  Ellison  s  estimate  of  340,000. 

Over  30,000  cotton  workers,  thenj  were  out  of  employ  in  March 
1847,  and  only  14,597  of  them  were  taken  back  in  July  1850,  and  the 
difference  is  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  change  in  the  state  of  trade. 

e  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had 
en  614,300,000  lbs.  in  184G,  fell  to  441,400,000  lbs,  in  1847,  and 
ad  risen  again  to  588,200,000  lbs.  in  1850,  so  that  while  the  produc- 
of  the  cotton  factories  was  28  per  cent,  below  its  normal  quantity 

1847,  it  was  only  4  per  cent,  below  it  in  1850.      The  cotton  trade 
UBt  therefore  have  largely  recovered  its  former  prosperity,  and  this 
crease  of   24  per  cent,   in  the   production   is   surely    more    than 
efficient  to  explain  the  increase  of  4' 4  per  cent,  which  took  place  in 
same  period  in  the  number  of  cotton  operatives  employed.    Where, 
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then,  is  tlie  efiect  of  the  Ten  Hoars  Act  ?  Apparently  nowhere^  U 
came  into  force  when  there  were  30,tX)0  cotton  operativefi  oat  <A 
employ^  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  it  did  not  make  work  for  ooe  of 
them,  although  according  to  compntations  like  Mr.  Gonton's  il  ougkt 
to  have  created  an  immediate  demand  for  55«464  bands ;  for  ftfter 
the  Act  has  been  two  years  in  operation  we  find  that  only  U/j^T 
more  hands  have  been  engaged,  and  that  their  engagement  has  ooo^ 
entirely  from  the  revival  of  trade.  So  far  as  the  cotton  tnde  b 
concerned,  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  therefore,  cannot  be  credited  witk 
reducing  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  by  a  single  unit. 

The  woollen  industry  was  not  so  seriously  or  so  generally  distreoed 
in  1847  as  the   cotton.     It  was  not  depressed  in  Scotland  at  ail,  for 
even  in  November  Mr,  Stuart,  the  inspector  for  the  Scotch  ^ctodo* 
reports  that  the  twenty-eight  wool-mills  of  Hawick  and  Galaahielsand 
the  Tweed  country,  and  the  large  wool-mills  of  Aberdeenshire,  were  »R 
working  full  time,  though  a  fifth  of  the  cotton  factories   of  Glasgow 
and    a    fifth    of    the  flax  factories  of  Dundee  had   been  obtigvd  t» 
close.     But  in  England  the  woollen  manufacture  had  been  depresaaj 
since  the  middle  of  the  previous  year.      The  great   seats  of  tb# 
industry  were  in  the  districts  of  Mr.  Howell  and  Mr.  Sannders,  lad 
Mr.  Howell,  as  we  have  seen,  sajs  that  mauy  mills  in  all  branches  d 
industry  were  already  closed  before  May  1847,   while  Mr.  Saim4ei» 
states  in  November  18iG,  that  out  of  178  wool-mills  in  the  Leed* 
and  Bradford  districts,  seventeen  were  then  closed;    in   May  lS4*r 
that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  was    worse   than  he  tvt: 
remembered   it  to  have  been  since  he  began  inspecting  factdieiia 
1833,  though  the  manufacturers  were  trying  their  utmost  to  rrt*ifl 
their  best  hands  by  running  short  time ;  and  in  November,  that  tie 
wool-mils  of  Leeds  and  Bradford  were  only  running  one  or  two  ct)» 
a  week,  and  that  out  of  560  mills  in  the  Huddersfield  and  Dewsboiv 
districts,   mostly  woollen  though  partly  also   worsted  and  flax,  Mif 
were  then  entirely  stopped,  which,  he  says,  was  about  twice  the  osuil 
number.     There  are  always  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  our  factories  unocca- 
pied  for  one  reason  or  another. 

The  state  of  the  wool  trade  in  March  18i7  would  therefore  seen? 
to  be  this :  that  in  Scotland  all  the  operatives  were  at  work,  but  id 
England  at  least  4  or  5  per  cent,  must  have  been  unemployed.  I>^ 
ns  take  the  lower  figure  of  4  per  cent.  Then  since  there  wot 
02,687  woollen  operatives  employed  in  England  alone  in  1647.  tber^ 
must  have  been  then  2500  unemployed  ;  but  in  1850  the  Eogliit 
woollen  operatives  numbered  64,42G,  showing  an  increase  of  odIt 
1730,  and  the  revival  of  trade  accounts  for  all  that.  The  Ten  Hour 
Act  ought,  on  Mr,  Gunton's  principle,  to  have  created  employment 
for  more  than  10^000  persons  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  Englwid 
alone,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  of  it  having  made  any  impres- 
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i  of  that  sort  whatever.  And  in  Scotland  its  impotency  is  still 
inore  striking,  for  while  there  were  9637  operatives  in  the  wool-mills 
of  Scotland  in  1847,  there  were  only  9464  in  1850,  a  decline  of  193 
in  spite  of  the  redaction  of  hours. 

The  worsted  trade  was  more  depressed  than  the  woollen  in  1847, 
bat  it  enjoyed  a  very  exceptional  and  extraordinary  ran  of  prosperity 
in  1850.  It  appears  frona  Mr.  Saunders's  reports  that  the  depression 
in  this  trade  began  about  July  184G,  and  got  worse  and  worse  till 
•the  spring  of  1848,  when  the  tide  turned  and  rose  gradually  to 
Tinpreceflented  heights.  In  November  1846,  however,  out  of  253 
"worsted  mills  in  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  district  (in  which  probably 
nine-tenths  of  the  worsted  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  carried  on),  38  had 
stopped  working,  and  in  the  mills  still  at  work  one-third  of  the 
spinning  machinery  was  idle*  If  things  were  in  this  state  in  the  end 
of  1846j  they  could  not  help  being  worse  rather  than  better  when  the 
general  monetary  crisis  came  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  therefor©  impos- 
sible to  think  that  there  were  fewer  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  worsted 
operatives  unemployed  at  the  date  of  the  factory  census,  or  about  5700 
persons.  This  estimate  is  coiToborated  by  figures  supplied  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  There  were  48,007  worsted  factory  operatives  in  his 
district  in  1845,  and  as  his  district  contained  9i  per  cent,  of  the 
worsted  operatives  of  the  Kingdom,  theie  wonld  be  50,982  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  They  were  then  increasing,  moreover,  at  the  rate 
of  14  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  at  that  rate  would  in  1846  number 
58,110,  of  whom  only  52,178  were  at  work  in  March  1847,  leaving 
5932  unemployed.  But  as  there  was  an  increase  in  1850  of  27,559, 
it  is  plain  that  the  reabsorption  of  unemployed  operatives  goes  but  a 
!ittle  way  towards  explaining  the  increase.  Other  influences  existed, 
however. 

That  was  the  period  in  which  a  rapid  transition  was  going  on 
from  the  domestic  to  the  factory  system,  and  the  process  was  not 
'disturbed  very  much  by  seasons  of  depression.  When  times  were 
\md  there  seemed  even  more  reason  for  resorting  to  cheaper  methods 
of  production,  and  Mr.  Horner  mentions  that  even  in  the  half-year 
ending  April  30,  lt^47,  eighteen  new  mills  had  been  opened  in  his 
district  alone.  This  increase  of  factories  did  not,  of  course,  always 
imply  any  actual  increase  of  operatives,  but  merely  a  transference  of 
hand  workers  to  the  mills.  It  brought  these  latter  workers,  however, 
for  the  first  time  into  factory  statistics,  ami  would  tend  so  far  to  raise 
the  figures  of  the  return  of  1850  above  the  figures  of  the  return  of  1847, 
"The  power-looms  in  the  worsted  trade  in  Mr,  Saunders's  district 
increased  from  10,870  to  19,121  in  the  two  years  between  1843  and 
1845— ir.,  by  alraoi-t  seven  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  worsted 
operatives  in  the  same  district  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
^7,060  to  48,097,  or  by  14  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  consequence  of 
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the  nahiral  growth  of  the  worsted  trade  and  of  the  factory  systwn. 
The  spindles  must  in  these  two  years  have  increased  faster  than  tb 
looms,  correcting  the  balance  of  the  previous  two  years,  1841-^,  la 
which  the  looms  increased  123  per  cent,  and  the  operatives  a  or  6 
per  cent.  But  on  the  whole  this  natural  process  had,  since  18-i8, 
been  increasing  the  worsted  factory  operatives  by  9  per  cent,  pff 
annnra,  and  if  it  continued  at  the  same  rate  would  in  tlie  three  vests 
1817-50  have  added  lljUOO  to  their  number. 

But  the  rate  was  exceptionally  accelerated  during  these  partkalff 
years  by  an  extraordinary  outburst  of  prosperity  in  the  wont«d 
trade  that  prevailed  most  of  the  time  between  the  two  censuses.  U 
began  immediately  before  the  Ten  Hours  Act  came  into  opentioi 
on  May  1,  1848,  for  it  is  already  mentioned  in  Mr.  Saunders's  report 
for  the  half-year  endiDg  April  30  of  that  year,  and  before  November 
it  was  in  full  swing.  **  At  one  time,*'  says  Mr.  Saunders  in  his 
November  report,  *'  every  worsted  loom  was  at  work  for  wkii 
experienced  hands  could  be  obtained,"  but  he  adds,  **  the  worsted 
spinning  has  not  prospered  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weaving 
arising  from  the  loss  of  demand  for  the  Continent.  Many  worated 
frames  have  never  been  set  to  work  for  months  past."  The  denunB 
for  varn  abroad  seems  to  have  fallen  off,  but  a  new  demand  had  arian 
at  home  for  worsted  stuffs,  and  it  was  this  new  deniand,  and  not  tlie 
ten  houra  restriction,  that  led  to  the  employment  of  more  litboar. 
"The  manufacturers,"  says  Mr.  Saunders,  "have  been  able  not  onh 
to  dispose  of  the  stock  of  goods  un  hand  at  mucli  less  sacrifice  tb«i 
was  apprehended,  but  in  many  branches  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
further  supply  which  could  only  be  met  by  increasing  the  hao^ 
employed  and  the  number  of  hours  at  work.  The  reduced  prict 
of  all  raw  materials  required  for  consumption  has  promoted  to  » 
great  extent  this  activity,  but  much  of  it  has  been  the  result  of  • 
legitimate  demand  for  goods  principally  for  home  consuir^^  - 
The  worsted  ami  woollen  inanufactnring  trades  are  trades  in 
the  greatest  activity  has  prevailed."  Ho  wrote  this  in  his  report 
for  November  1848,  the  first  after  the  Ten  Hours  Act  came  iflla 
operation,  and  be  has  not  a  word  to  say  of  any  influence  that  Act 
exerted  upon  the  situation.  The  burst  of  prosperity  which  he  mtftr 
tions,  moreover,  went  on  increasing,  sotlmt  in  his  next  report,  in  Mat 
1 840,  he  mentions  that  strikes  for  higher  wages  had  not  been  unooo- 
mon  among  the  worsted  workers.  He  says  large  numbers  d 
migratory  hands  were  required  to  be  imported  from  Ireland,  wbo 
were  then  creating  much  turbulence  in  the  worsted  districts,  auti 
Mr.  Horner  states  that  the  handloom  weavers  were  kept  busy  as  well 
as  the  factory  hands.  The  cause  was  apparently  a  new  movemeO* 
of  fashion  in  feminine  dress.  Most  of  the  goods  classed  under  the  hvt^ 
of  worsted,  as  Mr.  Saunders  explains,  were  mixed  cotton  and  wooUen 
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Btufife  ;  and  Mr.  Homer,  in  April  18-^0,  mentions  tbat  while  all  branches 
of  industry  were  increasing  their  mills  and  machinerj,  there  was  an 
especial  activity  in  mous'ielinc  de  laine,  **  a  mixed  fabric  of  cotton 
and  wool/*  he  says,  "  which  is  used  when  figured  for  women's  dresses." 
A  special  run  on  this  class  of  mixed  fabrics  seems  to  have  come  in 
during  the  spring  of  1818  and  it  seems  to  have  gone  out  again  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  for  Mr.  Saanders  then  reports  the  worsted  trade  to  be 
in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state  than  any  other,  and  the  high  profits  of 
1850  to  be  already  away*  It  was  comparatively  recently  that  mixed 
fabrics  had  come  into  vogue  at  all,  and  the  remarkable  extent  of  that 
vogne  may  be  seen  from  figures  supplied  from  private  sources  by  Mr. 
Edward  Baines,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  1 858 ; 

Quantities  of  Worsted  Stuffs  Exported. 


Worsted  Stuffs 

Miictl  StuffH 

Yw. 

(onniiiivl). 

(WoroUti  and  Cotin«  or  Silk). 

1830 

1, 2 S-i.OCMt  pieces 

1,100,000  yards 

18441 

1,718,000       „ 

3,0'29/H>0      „ 

imo 

.       '2.122,000       „ 

52,573,000      „ 

Both  classes  of  fituffd  progressed  moderately  before  1840;  but  in 
the  nest  ten  yearg,  while  the  nniuixed  fabrics  increased  23  per  cent., 
th©  mixed  fabrics  increased  by  the  amazing  figure  of  1379  per  cent. 
The  use  of  cotton  warps  brought  into  the  market  not  only  cheaper 
etufTd,  but  an  ininiense  variety  of  them,  and  as  they  got  better  known 
the  demand  for  them  came  in  bounds  and  bursts.  It  was  evidently 
one  of  these  bursts  of  which  we  see  the  sign  in  the  enormous  increase 
of  52  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  worsted  factory  hands  in  the  brief 
period  between  1847  and  1850,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  of 
this  iQcrease,  which  is  not  accounted!  for  by  the  reabsorptlon  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  regular  growth  of  the  factory  sysfcemj  is  due  to 
tiiat  burst  of  extraordinary  demand  for  this  new  class  of  goods. 
This  seems  likely,  because  Mr.  Saunders  informs  us  in  April  1850, 
that  in  the  year  1849  alone  the  worsted  looms  increased  their 
produce  40  per  cent,»  and  the  spindles  25  or  30  per  cent.,  and  that  they 
were  still  increasing  at  the  same  rate.  Many  mills  ran  night  and 
day  by  means  of  relays,  so  that,  whereas  the  number  of  hands  per 
horse-power  in  worsted  mills  was  only  57  in  1845  and  5' 9  in  1856, 
ifc  was  7*4  in  1850.  The  enormous  increase  of  production  is  shown 
in  the  export  returns.  These  returns,  it  is  true»  did  not  then  dis- 
tinguiah  worsted  goods  from  woollen  as  they  do  now,  but  I  understand 
that  worsteds  woald  constitute  then,  as  now,  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  export.  Well,  the  quantity  exported  in  1847  was  exceeded  by 
56  per  cent,  in  18i8j  by  (30  per  cent,  in  1849,  and  by  97  per  cent. 
in  1850;  and  as  the  whole  deficiency  of  1847  (judging  from  de- 
clared values)  was  only  17  per  cent.,  the  production  of  1850  was  80 
par  cent. »  greater  than    the    normal    production   before    1847  ;   and 
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tbat  must  have  required  40  per.  cent,  more  hands,  or  20,87o.  im 
whole  increase  of  worsted  operatives  waa  27,559,  and  after  dedncting 
5700  for  the  reabsorption  of  unemployed,  20,870  for  the  natonl 
growth  of  the  factory  system,  together  with  the  nnasual  iocreaee 
of  demand  for  worsted  goods,  there  are  only  989  left  that  maj 
pos^ihh/  have  owed  their  employment  to  the  Ten  Hoars  Act. 

The  tiax  and  silk  trades  need  not  detain  us  so  long.  In  November 
18i6,  according  to  Mr.  Saunders's  reports,  the  flax  trade  was  sufferins^ 
above  others.  Oat  of  forty-six  flax  mills  in  one  of  his  sub-distrids 
seven  were  wholly  stopped,  and  about  a  tliird  of  the  Eax  gpinning 
machinery  was  lying  idle  in  the  works  that  remained  open.  Times 
got  worse  in  the  spring,  when  the  general  commercial  depression  Ki 
in,  and  in  October,  as  Mr,  Stuart  states,  at  ven  llax  mills  oat  of  twaitr- 
three  were  closed  in  Belfast,  and  ten  out  of  fiftv-six  were  closed  in 
Dundee.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  flaiffiiB 
operatives  were  out  of  employment  in  March  1817 — -iCy  about  'lOOO 
persons.  The  Hax  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the  brisked 
in  July  1850  ;  Mr.  Saunders  says  it  had  partaken  largely  of  \kt 
increased  demand  for  goods;  and  we  find  from  the  statistics  of  tk 
quantity  of  linen  manufactures  exported,  which  only  began  iirst  to  be 
collected  for  the  year  1848,  that  the  linen  exports  of  1850  eicwdfd 
those  of  1848  by  more  than  a  fourth.  Indeed,  if  we  cany  back  tli? 
comparison  by  the  less  exact  means  of  the  declared  values  of  tbr 
exports  for  want  of  any  better  means,  the  linen  exports  of  IS^' 
were  a  sixth  larger  than  they  had  ever  before  been,  so  that  notoaiy 
must  all  the  unemployed  of  1847  have  been  now  reabsorbed,  bet 
there  was  an  additional  growth  of  trade  and  prodnctive  means,  wkki 
implied  an  increase  of  hands  beyond  the  full  working  staff  of  \y 
date.  We  know  from  the  factory  inspectors'  reports  that  the  sait* 
process  of  factory  building  waa  continually  going  on  in  the  flax  tntJ* 
as  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  other  textile  indastiin. 
In  ^Ir.  Saunders's  district  the  horse- power  in  flax  mills  increased  12'9 
per  cent,  in  the  five  years  1845-1850,  or  24  per  cent,  per  anntm. 
At  that  rate  the  natural  increase  of  the  flax  trade  and  the  facloij 
system  in  the  three  years  1847-1850  would  be  7i  per  cent.  No*i 
as  the  total  increase  of  flax  operatives  in  that  period  was  17*4  per 
cent.,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  deduct  10  per  cent,  for  re- 
absorption  of  unemployed,  and  7  5  per  cent,  for  natural  development, 
nothing  remains  for  the  Ten  Hours  Act, 

The  returns  for  the  silk  manufacture  are  imperfect  so  far  as  ik' 
number  of  children  employed  in  1850  is  concerned,  and  as  the  tr«fc 
is  not  important  and  the  others  have  taken  up  so  much  spac^,  I  neei 
not  enter  upon  it  at  all.  In  fact,  the  flgorea  for  the  cotton  trt^ 
alone  are  quito  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Ten  Hoars  Act  made  53 
sensible  impression  on  the  unemployed,  and  the  reason  ifl  gifcn  iif 
Mr.  Horner  in  October  1851  : 
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W  In  all  those  depai'tments  of  the  factory  in  which  men  are  paid  hy  piere- 
?ork  (and  these  constitute  probably  not  less  than  four-liftha  of  the  whole, 
be  proportion  to  fixed  weekly  wages  I>emg  daily  ou  the  increase)  it  ha.s  bet?n 
Dtind  that  the  quantity  prmhiced  in  ten  and  a  half  hours  falls  little  short 
f  that  foi*iijerly  obtained  for  twelve  hours.  In  other  instances  it  is  said  to 
e  equal.  This  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  increased  stimulus  given  to 
agenuity  to  make  the  uiachiiieiy  more  perfect  and  CJi^wible  of  increased 
peed  ;  but  it  arises  far  more  from  the  woikpeople,  by  improved  healthy  by 
bsence  of  that  weariness  and  exhaustion  which  the  long  hours  oceasioned, 
lid  by  their  increased  cheerfulness  ami  activity,  being  enabled  to  work 
lore  steadily  and  diligently,  and  to  economise  time,  intervals  of  rest  while 
t  their  work  being  now  less  necessaiy/' 

This  experience  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  occurred  in 
pades  in  which  automatic  machinery  is  universally  employed,  and  the 
»ce  of  the  liviDg  agent  is  largely  determined  by  the  speed  of  the 
lechanical  agent.  If  tliere  is  so  much  room  for  improvement  in  the 
ersonal  energy  of  workpeople  to  tell  in  indogtriea  like  these,  it  can 
le  no  source  of  surprise  to  find  the  same  results  in  the  common  run 
f  industrial  occupations.  Professor  Munro  has  drawn  attention  to 
be  drcnmstaDce  that  when  the  hours  of  engmeers  in  this  country 
rere  reduced  from  ten  to  nine  a  day  in  1872,  it  made  hardly  any 
erceptible  impression  on  the  nurabera  of  unemployed  members  of 
lie  Society  of  Amalgamated  Engineers,  there  being  510  unemployed 
I  1871,  397  unemployed  in  1872,  and  465  in  1873.  Professor 
[unro  thinks  this  result  probably  due  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
lachinery,  but  the  truth  eeems  rather  to  be  that  no  real  reduction  in 
je  hours  of  labour  occurred  at  all^  and  that  the  only  change  which 
stually  took  place  was  the  payment  of  one  hour  more  at  overtime 
ktes  and  of  one  hour  less  at  ordinary  rates.  Mr.  Redgrave,  the 
tctory  inspector,  states  in  1872  that  all  the  nine-hour  trades  wrought 
rstematic  overtime,  and  mentions  the  case  of  an  engineering  firm  that 
emI  recently  adopted  the  nine  hours*  system,  but  whose  men,  though 
Dminally  working  fifty- four  hours  a  week,  were  actually  working 
ghty-four.  and  being  paid  for  lOG.  Much  better  tests  of  the  effect 
?  ehortening  hours  on  the  unemployed  in  the  engineering  trside  are 
forded  by  the  experience  of  the  various  engineering  firms  who  have 
»cently  replaced  the  nine  by  the  eight  hours*  system.  The  snrprieing 
ting  about  these  experiments — and  indeed  about  a  large  proportion  of 
iher  eight-hour  experiments  also- — is  that  the  same  staff  of  men  have 
mo  more  work  in  the  forty-eight  hours  a  week  than  they  did  before 
L  the  fifty-four  hours,  together  with  the  overtime  then  habitual.  Messrs. 
.  H.  Johnson  &  Co  ,  engineers,  Stratford,  who  have  now  practised  the 
ght  hours'  system  for  four  years,  state  explicitly  to  Mr.  Had  field, 
ithor  of  a  recent  interesting  work  called  **  A  Shorter  Working  Day," 
lat,  thongh  they  pay  the  men  the  same  wages  for  the  shorter  day  as 
,ey  used  to  do  for  the  longer  one,  they  find  that  the  cost  has  not 
ily  not  increased  but  has  practically  decreased,  and  that  is,  of  course, 
pivalent  to  saying  that  they  now  get  more  work  done  in  the  day. 
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Mr.  William  Allan,  M.P.,  whose  experiment  has  received  eo  inneh 

welUmerifced  atteDtion,  told  the  Labour  Commission,  Jifter  he  hid 
nearly  a  year's  experience  of  the  eight  hours'  system,  that  the  redaction 
of  hours  from  fifty-three  to  forty-eight  a  week  in  his  works  had  dc« 
reduced  the  amount  of  the  week*s  production,  but  had  actaally  rwKi 
it  a  little,  although  he  had  given  up  overtime  almost  entirvly  ;  antithM 
he  had  observed,  besidep,  a  great  improvement  in  the  health  and  tom* 
of  the  workpeople.  A  third  engineer,  Mr.  James  Keith,  who  kai 
more  lately  adopted  the  eight  hours'  system,  has  also  found  as  inncK 
work  given  him  as  before.  The  explanation  is  in  all  cases  tl» 
same,  and  it  is  very  simple.  The  men  lose  less  time,  and  they  Hat* 
more  physical  energy.  They  come  after  breakfast,  and  they  Of'Stf 
with  more  punctuality  and  better  heart.  Both  Mr.  Allan  kmI 
Messrs.  Johnson  found  the  work  of  the  first  hours  of  the  day  fonnerlj 
unprofitable,  because  the  men  were  very  irregular  in  coming,  asd 
because,  when  they  carue,  they  did  bo  little  comparatively  tilt, 
as  Messrs.  Johnson  say,  their  early  morning  work  cost  50  per  cent 
more  than  the  work  done  in  the  rest  of  the  day.  Messrs.  Shcft 
shipbuDders,  Sunderland,  wrote  Mr.  Hadfield,  after  having  ii«rij 
two  months'  experience  of  the  eight  hours'  system,  that  they  wew 
already  satisfied  the  change  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  prodnction, 
and  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  the  amount  of  production  would 
be  more.  In  Mr.  Beaufoy,  M.P.'s,  vinegar  works  the  same  staff  60 
in  eight  hours  a  day  more  work  than  they  did  before  in  nine  wd 
three-quarters,  with  two  months'  overtime  into  the  bargain.  **  DoriDg 
this  year,  from  September  1889  to  September  1890 — the  year  after 
the  change — we  did  much  more  business  than  in  almost  any  yeai  1 
can  remember,  but  not  one  hour  of  overtime  was  worked."  Then 
are  strange  experiences,  but  they  can  be  matched  el8ewhere»  for, 
after  all,  it  is  the  in^ possible  that  happens.  But  if,  in  spite  of  fint 
appearances,  we  are  really  goiog  towards  the  point  of  maximum 
efliciency  of  labour  instead  of  going  from  it  when  we  shorten  the 
hours  of  labour  to  eight,  there  is  no  ground  for  surprise  at  the  smill 
efiect  of  the  change  in  absorbing  the  unemployed.  Mr.  Bean&y 
increased  his  production,  and  yet  needed  not  a  single  extra  band* 
except  three  or  four  gatekeepers. 

Gatekeeping  belongs  to  a  class  of  occupations  of  very  low  oa»» 
pressibility,  if  I  may  say  so,  because  the  duty  involves  no  peisoml 
exertion,  and  consists  of  little  more  than  period  of  presence.  Too 
cannot  put  more  gatekeeping  into  eight  hours  than  into  nine,  and  if 
you  shorten  the  duration  of  a  gatekeepers  duty,  you  must  simply  tab 
on  another  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  Out  of  the  12,000  occupatioos 
in  England  and  Wales  there  is  probably  a  considerable  number  b«r- 
iog  more  or  less  of  this  character,  but  when  they  are  all  put  togetlicr 
they  will  not  be  found  to  employ  more  than  a  small  fractiOD  of  the 
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workpeople  engaged  in  the  more  laborious  and  productive  trades. 
Railway  and  tramway  work  is  Bometimes  mentioned  as  among  the 
XDOBt  important  of  such  occupations,  and  many  persons  speak  as  if, 
at  least  in  these  occupations,  a  shortening  of  hours  must  lead  to  an 
exactly  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  workers  employed. 
But  even  in  regard  to  such  occupations  this  expectation  is  exagge- 
rated, for  when  the  Huddersfield  Corporation  shortened  the  hours  of 
their  tramway  conductors  and  drivers  from  twelve  to  eight,  and 
mtrodoced  the  double  shift,  they  did  not  require  twice  as  many 
conductors  and  drivers  as  they  did  before,  but  only  half  as  many 
again** 

A  reduction  from  twelve  hours  a  day  to  eight  is  a  very  big  alteration 
to  make  all  at  once,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  against  nature  to  expect 
it  to  be  made  without  some  considerable  rednction  in  the  daily  out- 
pot*  But  this  iDcredible  thing  has  been  done  again  and  again,  and 
even  greater  things,  in  some  of  the  more  laborious  trades.  The 
hoars  in  the  South  Yorkshire  coal  mines  were  reduced  from  twelve  to 
eight  in  I808,  and  the  miners  sent  out  more  coals  in  the  day  after 
the  reduction  than  they  did  before  it.  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  «&  Co., 
alkali  and  soda  manufacturers,  North wich,  made  the  same  reduction 
three  years  ago,  substituting  three  eight-hour  shifts  for  two  twelve- 
hour  ones,  and  required  only  a  alight  increase  of  hands^ — one-ninth 
more.  The  experience  of  gasworks  is  more  varied.  The  stokers 
and  firemen  in  the  gasworks  of  London  and  various  other  places 
got  their  hours  shortened  from  twelve  to  eight  in  1 S80 ;  and  in  one- 
third  less  time  the  stokers  of  the  London  Gaslight  and  Coke  Com- 
pany did  one-seventh  leas  work,  those  of  the  South  Metropolitan  one- 
sixth,  those  of  the  Commercial  Gas  Company  one-twelfth,  while  those 
of  the  Sheffield  Gas  Company  compressed  into  the  eight  hours  nearly  all 
the  work  thoy  used  to  do  before  in  the  twelve.  One  of  the  Commercial 
Company's  stokers  stated  that  he  did  even  more.f  The  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company,  however,  though  they  required  only  a  seventh  more 
stokers,  required  a  third  more  firemen,  but  there  are  nine  stokers  in 
a  gasworks  for  one  fireman,  and  tliat  company  would  not  have  required 
one-seventh  more  stokers  but  that  the  stokers  at  the  time  of  the 
change  of  hours,  for  divers  reasons,  did  not  do  their  best.  They  are 
doing  better  now,  the  chief  engineer  statej^.  Mr.  Livesey,  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Company,  makes  the  same  complaint  of  his 
stokers,  that  they  did  not  keep  their  promise  to  work  well  after  the 
reduction  of  hours,  and  that  there  were  certain  parts  of  their  accus- 
tomed work  they  absolutely  refused  to  do ;  while  Mr.  Jones,  of 
the  Commercial  Gas  Company,  whose  stokers,  as  we  have  seen, 
^d  the  same  work  less  only  one-twelfth,  has  a  like  tale  to  tell  of  the 

*  "  Labour  Commussion  Report/'  q  11.  1H,788. 
t  Ihid,,  qu.  23,'J6a,  qu.  23,519,  qu.  2.7,428, 
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coat  mcreasiog,  because  ''  Ui©  retorts  began  to  be  less  well  filled  witjj 
coals  than  tbey  bad  been  under  the  older  system,  chiefly  because  tk 
men  were  not  so  orderly  and  obedient."  The  dock  strike  oocurrd 
immediately  after  the  eight  hours'  concession  was  granted,  and  ^ 
men  were  extremely  excited  by  what  was  going  on  onteide,  andwoalil 
sometimes  throw  down  their  tools  and  refuse  to  work  longer  <n 
account  of  some  supposed  grievance.  The  natrral  inference  from  til 
this  seems  to  be  that  if  the  men  were  in  an  nndistarbed  stale  of 
tnind,  and  were  doiug  their  best,  the  slight  diminntion  of  one-t^elftli 
■could  probably  have  been  made  np.  Besides,  the  full  effect  of  shorter 
hours  on  production  is  ioterfered  with  in  gas-stoking  by  the  fact  ihsJ 
ihe  stoker's  task  for  the  day  seems  to  be  a  fixed  amount  agreed  npii 
beforehand,  which  he  has  therefore  no  motive  to  exceed.  The  eii- 
dence  from  the  gasworks  experiments  mu&t  be  taken  with  the  Qcder- 
standing  that  they  involved  a  much  larger  rednction  of  working  timf 
than  would  occur  in  most  ordinary  trades  now,  that  the  men  were  J»t 
doing  their  best,  and  that  their  day's  work  was  something  of  a  prfscrii*^ 
task;  and  if  under  these  circumstances  gas-stoking  could  be  done  wili 
a  shortcoming  of  only  one-twelfth,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  lit 
occupation  why  there  should  be  any  shortcoming  at  all.  Some  of  tk 
works  have  returned  to  longer  hours,  bot  that  does  not  prove  de 
experiment  a  failure^  any  more  than  ihe  similar  reversion  of  3ie?B». 
Green,  McAUan  &  Fielden,  the  printers*  The  experimest  «« 
merely  made  under  adverse  circumstances  of  a  temporary  cbaraiirr; 
in  the  case  of  the  printing  firm  the  experiment  cannot  be  said  tohflf? 
been  made  at  all.  They  introduced  the  eight  hoars'  system  in  nMft 
but  continued  to  work  systematic  overtime,  and  they  found,  as  thtf 
might  have  expected,  an  increase  of  the  common  tendency  todolf^* 
work  in  normal  time  in  order  to  have  more  work  to  do  in  o\'ertiBi<5' 

The  natural  effect  of  shortening  the  hours  of  work  to  elghta^i'r 
therefore  is  not  in  the  least  to  diminish  production;  it  isrvaJlj^ 
exception  when  that  event  supervenes,  and  as  for  the  most  part  li* 
same  statT  does  about  the  same  work  as  before,  there  is  notJuDf  ® 
create  any  change  in  the  situation  of  the  unemployed,  even  frcwuS 
fallacious  standpoint  of  thofe  who  imagine  a  general  restndiuB » 
production  to  be  a  sure  way  of  creating  employment. 

This  truth  is  driven  home  with  peculiar  force  at  the  present  mooJfl* 
by  observing  ihe  protracted  and  perplexing  redundancy  of  labour 'Jj*^ 
has  troubled  the  colony  of  Victoria  ever  since  the  end  of  16S9,  *** 
eight  hours'  day  became  general  in  that  colony  in  the  years  1'^' 
Before  that  time  it  was  enjoyed  by  no  more  than  twenty  trsd«*6.  i 
it  is  now  enjoyed  by  sixty.  Three-fourths  of  the  working  p^P^^ 
of  the  colony  work  only  eight  hours  a  day,  yet  Ihe  nnemp"'" 
have  constituted  even  a  worse  difficulty  in  Melbourne  since  the  f 
hours*  day  became  general  than  they  did  before.      In  July  ISW  "l 
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El  O'Loghlan  stated  in  liis  place  m  the  Legislati?©  Assembly  that 
5  were  then  3000  unemployed  nien  in  Melbourne  j  in  May  1891 
Trades  Hall  Coancil  said  there  were  50QU  uEemployed,  and  that 
labour  market  was  worse  tlun  it  had  ever  been  in  that  city.  In 
I  a  Government  labour  bnreaa  was  opened  in  Melbourne,  and  in 
5  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlan  stated  there  were  some  4000  Melbonrne 
cmen  enrolled  in  it  as  oat  ofemploymentj  and  that  there  were  hun- 
8  more  who  were  in  an  equally  uafortunate  position,  but  did  not  care 
icly  to  enrol  their  names.  Oofc  of  the  4000  persona  whose  names 
been  iascribedj  work  had  been  fouod  for  only  100,  and  Mr.  Moloney, 
ber  member  of  the  House,  said  there  were  then  in  Melbourne 
)  workpeople  without  food  or  fire.      By  December    as   many  as 

00  names  were  inscribed,  and  though  it  was  now  summer 
loymenfc  had  not  been  found  for  half  of  them.  In  January  the 
Lster  of  Railways  informed  a  representative  of  the  preaa  that  he 
then  employing  300  or  100  men  more  than  he  required,  but  that 
ould  not  think  of  dismissing  them  in  such  a  time  of  depression, 
»rnment  is  a  very  extensive  employer  of  labour  in  Australia,  and 
a  the  railways  are  employing  this  superBuity  of  hands,  we  may  be 

there  is,  in  all  other  branches  of  Government  work,  a  like  saper- 
f  of  hands  whose  retention  is  really  a  matter  of  relief  disguised  as 
ness.  The  Melbourne  Tramway  aud  Omnibus  Company  came  to  a 
iion  in  February  that  in  the  existing  state  of  trade  there  must 
er  be  a  general  reduction  of  hands  on  all  lines  or  a  general  reduction 
k*ages :  they  have  in  the  meantime  adopted  the  latter  alternative 
the  more  humane  ;  aud  a  spokesman  of  the  directors  told  a 
itation  of  the  en}ployr\=5  that  no  improvement  could  be  expected  in- 
lext  five  months.  It  was  probable,  he  said,  that  the  coming  winter 
Id  be  a  worse  one  than  any  they  had  had  before  ;  the  Tramway 
ipany  were  dependent  on  the  masses  for  their  business,  and  as  work 
be  brickyards,  manufactories,  and  quarries  was  nil  or  very  meagre 
r  receipts  had  saffered  greatly, 
[any  remedies  are  from  time  to  time   suggested   for   this  distress- 

cxmditiou  of  things.  Government,  tired  of  relief  works,  which 
.lly  ended  in  fostering  the  evil  they  were  meant  to  care,  has  proposed 
ipmote  small  farming  by  repurchasing  considerable  blocks  of  land 
■the  larger  centres  of  population,  and  letting  or  selling  them  in 

1  holdings  to  approved  occupiers  on  reasonable  terms,  while  the 
cifacturera  for  their  part  have  been  one  after  another  stating  that 
ley  would  only  get  an  additional  protective  duty  of  40  or  CO  or 
er  cent,  on  the  articles  they  respectively  make,  they  could  employ 
►T  GO  or  80  per  cent,  more  hands.  But  nobody  thinks  of  sug- 
ixig  that  any  good  might  be  done  to  the  unemployed  by  reducing 
loura  of  labour.  On  the  contrary,  the  tramway  and  omnibas 
fare,  whose  hours  are  at  present  limited  by  law  to  eiity  a  week^ 
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have  many  of  them  offered  to  work  thirteen  or  fourteen  Iioqtb  a  dij 
if  that  would  bt^  any  use. 

It  is  puzzling  to  accoant  completely  for  this  persistent  depreasioo 
in  the  demand  for  labour,  but  it  is  generally  attributed  to  the  coa- 
current  operation  of  the  gi-eat  strike  of  1889,  the  great  land  boouw 
and  the  completion  of  some   extensive  public  works.      Whatever  tke 
causes,  however,  it  recalls  to  us  in  an  impressive  way  how  little  efcn 
a  very  general  adoption  of  an  eight  hours^  day  can  do   for  the  imeai- 
ployed,      A  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  does  not  reach  any  of 
the   more  common  causes   of    redundant   labour,  so  that    it  is  not 
really  in  the  nature  of  the  eight  hoars'  day  to  do  what  is  eo  comoQo&If 
expected  of  it  in  that  connection,      A  great   strike  or  a  great  ksd 
boom  has  necessarily  the  same  effect  under  a  short-hour  system  li 
tinder  a  long-hour  one.     The  poor  cotton  harvest  and  the  monetinr 
crisis  which   laid   half  the  machinery   of  Manchester  idle  in  184/ 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  though  the  milla  had  been  nmniiij 
eight  hours  a  day   instead   of  twelve  ;  and   the  political  troubles  c^ 
France,  which  in  the  following  year  threw  multitudes  out  of  empkif- 
ment  in  York  and  Derby,  and  closed  altogether  the  mills  of  Booat 
received  not  the  faintest  check  from  the  fact  that  in  the  thick  of  them 
the  hours  of  labour  were  reduced  in  Eogland  to  ten  and  in  Fmic* 
to   eleven   and   twelve.       The  term  of  English   factory  labour  wtf 
reduced  on  January  1,  1875,  from  sixty  hours  a  week  to  fifty-six  aod 
a  half,  and   yet,  while  there  were  1,005,685  factory  operatives  in  the 
kingdom  in  1874,  there  were  only  975,546  at  the  next  ennmerafcioi 
in  the  depressed  year  1878.     Then  of  coarse  shortening  hours  has  o^ 
viously  no  power  to  cure  the  involuntary  idleness  incident  to  occop 
tions  dependent  on  weather  or  the  seaaonsj  or  to  do  any  good  to  tl** 
considerable  section  of  the  unemployed  who  are  not  only  unemplflfBi 
but  nnemployable, 

A  general  adoption  of  an  eight  hours'  day  will,  I  am  persa*W» 
be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  working  class  and  to  the  nation  gent'riuiy 
The  improvement  of  the  man  will  involve  the  improvement  of  tb 
workman.  While  increasing  his  enjoyment  in  life,  it  will  st  ^ 
same  time  enhance  his  industrial  efficiency  and  lengthen  the  jeMi  i 
his  efBcient  working  life-=-two  invaluable  gains  for  the  cnfi i' 
resources.  But  there  ia  one  benefit  which  it  is  plainly  not  m  ^^^ 
jnature  or  power  of  an  eight  hours'  day  to  render  in  any  very  spprp- 
ciable  degree  :  it  cannot  make  any  serious  impression  on  the  xrsaD^ 
of  the  unemployed.  Yet  that  is  the  very  benefit  which  seems  tob 
most  ardently  and  confidently  expected  from  it. 

Now  this  wrong  expectation  arises  for  the  most  part  from  obseitiDg 
the  effect  of  a  general  limitation  of  production  in  a  single  t^ 
while  all  other  trades  continue  to  produce  as  largely  as  beforei  M* 
then  leaping  to  the  conclusion  that   the  same  thing  will  happen  wbefi 
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other    trades    shorten    their    prodaction    too.      The    miners,  for 

iple^  may  play  and  make  something  by  it  so  long  as  all  the  rest 
e  world  remaina  at  work.  They  may  by  a  general  restriction 
Bir  output  fore©  their  eiiiployera  to  engage  more  hands  to  do  the 
,  and  even  perhaps  to  pay  them  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  because 
IHre  employed  in  producLDg  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life 
1  all  the  rest  of  the  world  require  and  will  consent  to  purchase 

higher  price,  as  long  as  they  are  able,  rather  than  do  without  it. 

if  all  the  world  is  to  play,  how  can  it  pay  a  higher  price  for  its 
It  is  quite  true  that  so  long  as  the  world  in  general  maintains 
d  rate  of  production,  the  effort  of  which  Mr,  Gunton  speaks- — 
Borld  s  effort  to  maintain  its  habitual  consumption— will  lead  it  to 
%  little  more  for  its  coal — of  course,  however,  at  the  expense  of 
►  other  and  less  necessary  item  in  its  budget — and  bo  long  as 
fcble  to  give  this  little  more,  the  miners  may  redace  their  hours 
iwell  their  numbers.  But  manifestly  the  one  condition  upon 
L  the  very  possibility  of  this  effect  depends  is  that  the  aggregate 
Btion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  maintained  and  not  restricted, 
1  they  all  produce  less  they  must  all  possess  less  to  buy  coal 

!  the  same  way  it  is  seen  how,  when  a  particular  trade  is  busy, 
orders  have  flowed  in  and  overtime  has  become  necessary,  a 
fcion  of  the  hours  of  work,  and  a  refusal  to  do  overtime,  will 
the  efiFect  of  forcing  the  engagement  of  unemployed  piembers  of 
ftde*  Restricting  the  work  thus  tends,  it  is  said,  to  distribute 
ork.  So  it  does,  and  the  work  is  not  lessened  thereby,  because 
sders  are  created  by  the  aggregate  production  outside  the  trade, 
ihese  orders  will  continue  to  flow  in  so  long  as  that  aggregate 
Ction  remains  unrestricteiL  But  if  all  trades  together  were  to 
St  their  output  in  the  hope  of  distributing  the  work  better, 
Ifould  find  they  had  merely  less  work  to  distribute,  and  instead 
^ing  work  for  the  unera ployed  they  would  have  unmade  the 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  those  now  employed. 
B  fallacy  in  this  cruder  and  comm^oner  form,  therefore,  is  merely 
ki've  mistake  of  expecting  the  same  result  to  ensue  after  we  have 
ed  the  principal  condition  on  which  it  depends.  But  the 
y  is  presented  also  in  a  less  crude  form.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  and 
Horace  Cox  are  too  good  economists  to  think  that  there  could  be 
se  of  work  for  the  unemployed  if  the  aggregate  production 
community  were  diminished ;  but  they  contend,  in  their 
ting  work  on  the  Eight  Hours'  Day,  that  the  aggregate  pro- 
of the  community  would  not  be  diminished  by  a  general 
ition  of  the  production  of  all  individual  labourers  now  at  work, 
lat  it  might  even  be  increased,  inasmuch  as  the  difference  might 
e  up,  and  even  more  than  made  up,  by  the  work  of  those  who 
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are   at  present   unemployed.       The   unemployed   are  appawml^TO 
obtain  employment  from  capitol  which  only  comes  into  being  as  \lt 
result  of  their  employment ;  they  are  to  provide  a  handle  to  their  axe 
from  the  tree  they  hew  with  it;  and  if  this  miracle  can   be  so  eaaily 
perfonned  under  au  eight  hours'  system,  why  should  it  mit  be  p€^ 
formed    quite    as    easily    under    a    ten    hours'  one,   or    any  otJier?' 
Underneath  this  form  of  the  fallacy,  as  underneath  the  former,  tiire 
liea  the  idea  that  there  exists  some  force  able  to  keep  up  the  noTmil 
consumption  of  society  after  its  normal  production  is  allowed  to  fali. 
But  tbe  only  thing  able  to  keep  up  the  normal  consumption  of  societr, 
and    the     only    thing    to    keep     up    the    normal    confiumptiou  of 
individuals,  is  their  means  of  paying  for  it — their  means  of  emplojin^ 
laVour    to    supply    it,    and    when    those    means    fail,    society  LI? 
individuals  must  simply  go  without  and  cannot  employ  more  Uboor. 
Or  perhaps  the  idea  is  entertained  that  if  only  the  State  bad  t^r 
management  of  things,  all  this  could  be  done,  but   that  is  eqaillj 
delusive,    for  the    State   could   not   have  the    means    of  employir/ 
labour  if  the  means  were  not  produced.     The   State  may  do  w» 
things  on  credit  at  present^  because  it  can  get  the  us©  of  tLe  mnw 
from  private   persons  who   produce  and  procure  them.     Bat  if  tk 
State  is  sole  proprietor  and  producer,  it  has  no  such  other  quirtfr 
fall  back  upon.      If  it  stops  producing  the  old    amount  there  is 
b inker  oataide  to  advance  it  the  means  of  employing  more  ]alx)ai 
make  good  ^the  deficiency. 

The  eight  hours'  day  is   not  the  6rst   good  cause  tUiv 
promoted   by  bad  arguments,  and  life  itself,  perhap?,  is 
tolerable   by  its  illusions;    but  in  the  case  of  the  eight  houn'd«y 
makes  all  tbe  difference  in  the  world  to  the  practical  success  of 
experiment,  whether  the  working  class  are  to  enter  upon  it  mtii 
wrong  idea  that  they  are  to  draw  their  benefit  from  a  general  f^ 
tion  of  their  production,  or  with  the  right  idea  that  they  are,  oo 
contrary,  to  draw  their  benefit  from  doing  their  level  best  to 
tain  their  production,  as  they  have  good  hope  of  doing.     OJd 
it  be,  the  most  popular  and  trusted  argument  in  favour  of  theft 
boors*  day  constitutes  really  its  only  serious  practical  daneer. 


JOILX  B^ii- 
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AN   ALIEN   CHURCH. 


HE  position  of  the  Anglican  Charch  in  Wales  lias  lately  received 
a  great  share  of  public  attention.  The  opponents  of  Church 
blishment  claim  that  the  Church  of  England  is  regarded  as  an 
1  institution  by  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales, 
rch  apologists,  unable  to  deny  that  the  mass  of  Welshmen  are 
anged  from  the  Church,  have  replied  by  proving  that  the  Church 
Vales  is  at  any  rate  not  alien  in  origin.  That  fact,  so  far  as  I  am 
re,  has  not  been  seriously  questioned.  No  one  will  dispute  the 
Lty  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  to  trace  its  descent  from 
ancient  British  Church  established  in  these  islands  by  the  Christian 
lionaries  of  the  second  century.  But  when  the  charge  of  alienism 
lade  against  the  Church  in  Wales,  it  is  not  meant  primarily  or 
fly  in  an  historical  sense.  All  practical  men  will  feel  that  if  the 
:lican  Church  can  be  proved  to  be  at  the  present  day  out  of 
pathy  with  the  Welsh  people,  if  she  is  not  now  doing  the  work 
national  Church,  it  is  worse  than  futile  to  assert  that  seventeen 
aries  ago,  or  even  two  centuries  ago,  she  was  the  Church  of  the 
sh  people.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  the  actual 
bion  of  the  Church  in  Wales  to-day,  and  to  explain  the  causes  that 
>  led  to  her  occupying  that  position. 

he  history  of  the  Church  in  Wales  teaches  one  lesson  very  plainly 
itnely,  that  whenever  the  Church  has  acted  in  sympathy  with 
sh  ideas  and  sentiments,  she  has  been  able  to  command  the 
Usiastic  devotion  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  that  when  she  has 
i  to  attract  their  homage,  it  has  been  owing  to  an  Angliclsmg 
anti-national  policy,  thrust  upon  her  in  the  main,  it  is  true,  by 
i^nglish  rulers.  This  policy  of  Anglicisation  began  at  the  Conquest. 
3  an  bishops  were  forced  upon  Welsh  sees  as  they  were  upon 
►L..  LXIII.  3  H  " 
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Saxon.     In   both   couatries   alike  tlit-v  were  regarded  as  forn;,':.' 
Bat   there  was  this   differeuoe.       lu    England    Saxon   and  N  MUio 
became  merged  in  one  common  English  nationaUty.     In  Wales,  C«il 
and  Norman  remained  distinct,  and  hence  the  gulf  between  theWdib 
people  and   the    Church    remained  unclosed.       The  primacy  of  St 
David's  wag  suppressed,  and   the  four  Welsh    sees   subjected  to  ti» 
authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,      Some   indication  of  lJ» 
state  of   feeling  in  Wales  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  Bishop  Her# 
of  Bangor  needed  the  support  of  an  armed  body  of  retainers  tomiia* 
tain  himself  in  his  diocese,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  had  finally  to  ti«et(^ 
England  for  refuge,      A  similar  fate  befell   Peter  de  Leia^  Bi&hopof 
St,  David's,      A  petition,   signed  by  Welsh  princes,  represeatiog  ^ 
whole  of  the  country,  which  was  sent  to  the  l*ope   in  120'J,  &ppi«l> 
against  the  introduction  of  English   bishops  into    Wales»  and  cmk 
plains  of  their  oppression    and   rapacity,    their    absenteeUm,  thar 
ignorance  of  the  Welsh  language  and  customs,  and  their  unscri3piila» 
use  of  the  power  of  excommunication  against  the  Welsh  when  tlefe^ 
ing  their  national  liberties.      Of  the  complete  alienation  of  the 
people  from  the  Charch,  which  was  the  result  of  this  high-hi 
policy,  the  W^elah  literature  of  the  time  affords  ample  evidence,    Tt 
bards  of  the  twelfth  century  actually  attempted  to  revive  lli*tiB 
national  Druidi^m  as  a  substitute  for  the  Christianity  which  hsfl  tiw 
been   rendered  odious  by  its  association  with  ecclesiastical  tvraniiji 
In  the  revolt  of  Owain  Glyndwr  the  national  indignation  Bg&in&t  ^ 
Church  once  more  burst  into  flame.    In  1402  the  cathedral  atHiflgof, 
and  the  cathedral,  palace,  and  canon's  house  at  St.  Asaph,  werebifit 
and  the  castle  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  the  house  of  his  o^ 
deacon  were  destroyed. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Tudora  better  days  dawned  for  Wj 
Not  nnmindful  of  the  Welsh  blood  that  flowed  in  their  veins, 
the  asaistance  rendered  by  the  gallant  Welsh  troops  on  tie  U^i 
Bosworth,  the  Tudors  always   maintained   a  kindly  attitude  1 
Whales.      Under  their  sympathetic   rule,  the   Church  regaiod 
large  extent  the  allegiance  of  the  Welsh  people.      Prelates  of 
blood  were  appointed  to  Welsh  sees,  and  the   policy  of  the 
was  thus  brought  more  thoroughly  into  accord   wilb  Welsli 
Unlike  the  people  of  Ireland— where,  be  it  noted,  an  aati 
policy   in  Church   matters    was    blindly   persisted    in — the  p«*flp^ 
Wales  gave  ready  acceptance  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Beforniii»'' 
and  under  the  wise  guidance  of  native  prelates  and  clerg}*  iafrmf^r 
with  their  Hocks,  Romanism  disappeared  more  completely  fn>w  ''^' 
than  from  any  other  part  of  the  British  Isles.      The  Bible  was  tf*^ 
lated  into  Welsh — not,  indeed,  by  the  bishops  who  were  ootni 
to  do  it— but  by  William  Morgan,  the  learned  Uectorof  Lh 
jn-Mochnant,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  St,  Asapb. 
translation,  as  revised  in  1620  by  Bishop  Parry,  Morgan's 
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[)f  St.  Asaph,  atill  remains  the  acknowledged  standard  of 
slfih  prose  writing.  In  the  work  of  translating  and  disseminating 
I  Scriptures  in  the  valgar  tongue  patriotic  Welsh  laymen  lent  most 
icient  assistance.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Norman  Concjuest 
\  Church  had  become  a  truly  national  institution.  The  popnlar 
5tfl,  such  as  Haw  ^lorus,  of  Ceiriog,  were  keen  partisans  of  Church 
1  king.  Puritanism  made  practically  no  headway  in  the  Princi- 
ity.  What  there  was  of  it  was  mainly  propagated  from  Eagliah- 
laking  districts,  sach  as  Cardiff  and  parts  of  Monmouthshire. 
The  restoration  was  succeeded,  in  Wales  as  in  England,  by  a 
iod  of  great  spiritual  torpor,  '.Fhe  Church  ceased  to  be  vigoroaa 
1  aggressive,  and  the  mass  of  the  Welsh  people,  though  retaining 
tbe  main  the  character  they  have  always  borne  as  a  law-abiding, 
lustrious,  and  comparatively  moral  people,  relapsed  into  a  state 
religions  indifference.  The  few  Dissenting  bodies  were  in  no^ 
ution  to  undertake  the  work  left  undone  Ijy  the  Churchy  for  Non- 
iformity  had  shared  with  the  Chnrch  in  the  general  spiritual* 
Bline.  It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the  Hanoverian  dynasty^ 
bermined  to  reverse  the  policy  of  its  immediate  predecessors,  and  to»* 
turn  to  that  fatal  system  of  Anglicisafcion  which  had  well-nigh 
^7ed  the  rnin  of  the  Church  before  the  Reformation.  English 
lliops,  ignorant  of  the  native  language,  were  appointed  to  Welsh 
»&:  the  best  livings  were  given  to  Englishmen,  who  were  frequently 
It^restdent :  Welsh  blood  was  virtually  made  a  bar  to  high  prefer- 
tut,  and  native  talent  was  frowned  upon,  and  practically  driven  out. 
the  Church.  This  misguided  policy  *  was  persisted  in  for  a 
adred  and  fifty  years,  and  long  before  it  was  reversed  the  mass  o£' 
»  Welsh  people  had  revolted  from  the  Church. 
Jh©  change  of  policy  was,  indeed,  singularly  ill-timed.  It  took 
^P  on  the  eve  of  that  marvellous  religious  awakening,  known  as 
^Methodist  movement,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Howel 
^ps,  and  Daniel  Rowlands,  swept  over  Wales  during  the  last- 
^Hy.  The  effects  of  that  movement  were  much  deeper  and  more- 
^feaching  in  Wales  than  in  England.  The  mass  of  the  Welsh 
^ple  were  stiiTed  by  it  into  renewed  spiritual  life.  Its  quickening 
E5o  was  felt  by  the  Welsh  Diesenting  bodies  as  well  as  within  the 
M*cb,  and  resulted  in  a   direct  accession  to  the  strength   of  the 

It  has  been  questioned  whetliertbis  exclusion  of  WeUJimen  from  Welsh  hishoprics 
^  «e  to  a  deliberate  policy  of  AoKlit^isation.  Canon  Bevan  ("  Case  of  ihe  i  'burch  in 
^^,"  pp.  63,  64)  says  :  ''  It  remuins  an  open  questi*>ij  why  Englisli  bi>*hop5  were  *ent 

^^Vales No  Prime  MiDistcr  ever  avowed  a  motive  nf  policy,  and  no  bishop 

Accepted  u  Welsh  see  with  the  wnderstandiug  that  it  wikh  purt  of  his  duty  to 
'^'  a  damper  on  Welsh  nationality."  The  answer  to  Canon  iJcvftn's  conlt  ution  may 
'  t>e  given  in  the  words  of  a  brother  cleric  {Archdeacon  Howell) ;  *'  If  policy  meanN  a 
^«»8ion  of  acts  during  a  definite  period,  all  expressive  of  tbe  same  ideaw,  and  havini^ 
**Htly  the  same  end  in  view,  if  policy  meanB  an  unwritten  law,  but  a  law  none  the 
I  unmistakably  aotcd  upon  by  aucccssivc  ndniiniistration&,  tlien  there  can  luirdly 
J-nything  more  certain  than  lliat  it  was  the  policy  of  well-ni^h  two  hundred  Tcart* 
^Jiglicise   ihe  Welsh  nation  through  the  Church,  with  consequences  which  all  now 
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former.      But  tlie  mikjority  of  tboa 
the   revival  formed  themselves  in' 
England,  and  until  the  beginning  i 
connection  with  that  Church    by  oc 
at  the  hands  of  her  priests*      In 
was  brokea,  and  the  Calvinistic  M< 
from  the  mother  Church.      Befori 
elapsed,   the  Methodists,   in  comii 
bodies,  had   made  such   rapid  pro 
Welsh-speaking  people  who  remai 
Church  had  dwindled  into  a  small 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
alienated    so  large  a   number   of 
England  lay  in  evils  which  were 
The    Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
view  when  he  said  to  the  Welsh 
Church     Congress     in     1801:    ** 
oppressions  but  weighed  equally 
lost.     Oar  very  losses  showed  our 
the   Archbishop,   in  his    an^ciety 
Church   in   the  two  countries,  lofi 
between   the   position  of  Nonconl 
respectively.     The  abuses  of  nepo 
have  no  doubt  weakened  the  inflm 
The   spiritual  deadneas  of  the  Qh 
instances  of  scandalous  living  on 
.occurred  then  and  later  have  doul 
-decline  of  the  Church  in  Wales  t 
-do  not  account  for  the  peculiar  poi 
in    Wales.      To    use  the  words 
England  is  sporadic,  in  Wales  en 
in  Wales."     The  reason  for  this  dif 
England  lost  her  hold  on  the  Weld 
-on  every  Celtic  race  under  British  \ 
half  her  rulers  trampled  on  Welst 
language   and   traditions,   and    i 
and  peculiar  requirements  of  the 
Church  was  matched  against  the 
a  struggle  of  that  kind  could  only 
humiliation  for  the  Church. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  Wah 
and  fifty  years   would  f  Ornish  am  pi 
Every  measure  of  Anglici&ation  d 
aimed   at   Welsh   nationality   ree 
Church  herself.      The  Englishme 
places  of  the  Church  impoverished 
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ffo  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  very  raeans  she  adopted  to  quench 
^  spirit  of  nafcionalifcy  simply  served  to  arouse  national  sentiment 
to  fuller  consciousness,  and  to  array  its  whole  strength  against  her. 
ue  ignored  the  vernacular  tongue,  even  committing  the  core  of 
als  to  men  who  knew  no  Welsh,  Tlie  Welsh  people  did  not  give 
f  speaking  Welsh,  but  they  deserted  the  churches  and  gathered  in 
ansanda  on  the  hillaidea  to  listen  to  the  wild  native  eloquence  of 
>DConformi8t  preachers,  such  as  John  Eliaa  or  Williams  o'r  Weru, 
ke  influence  of  a  bi-lingnal  clergy  in  sympathy  with  the  people  might 
adually  have  accomplished  the  extinction  of  the  Welsh  language ; 
B  surrender  of  their  influence  to  monoglot  preachers  efiectualJy  per- 
tuated  it.  The  Chnreh  neglected  and  discouraged  the  vernacular 
^rature  ;  the  few  clergymen  who  distingnished  themselves  as  Welsh 
liratem%  each  as  Gwalltor  Mechain  and  leu  an  Glan  Geirionydd, 
jeived  no  promotion*  Welsh  literaturp  consequently  passed  under  the 
ntrol  of  the  Dissenters,  and  in  their  hands  has  become  one  of  the 
)st  potent  engines  for  moulding  a  public  opinipn  largely  hostile  to 
e  Church,  The  fact  that  £200,000  a  year  is  spent  on  Welsh  books 
Ufarnish  some  idea  of  the  enormous  influence  of  which  the  Church 
JB  thus  been  content  to  deprive  herself,  A  like  Nemesis  has  attended 
I  her  attitude  to  the  vernacular  periodical  press.  What  is  the  position 
that  press  to-day  ?  Out  of  thirty-seven  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly 
d  bi-weekly  publications,  only  three  papers  are  published  in  the 
berests  of  the  Church,  and  even  these  are  said  to  have  difficulty  in 
sagging  out  a  fet:ble  existence.  The  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy 
►xe  closed  to  Welshmen*  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  men  of 
ent  and  energy,  the  born  leaders  of  the  WeUh  people,  sooght  in 
>  Nonconformist  ministry  the  career  that  was  denied  them  in  the 
orch.  **  For  a  huodred  and  fifty  years  every  teacher^  whose  name 
»s  in  the  hearts  of  the  Welsh  people,  has  been  almost  without  excep- 
a  a  Nonconformist "  (Dean  Edwards).  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
tilts  of  the  perverse,  anti-national  poEcy  which  was  persisted  in 
bil  a  little  over  twenty  years  ago;  and  it  says  no  little  for  the  essen- 
^itality  of  the  Welsh  Church  that  she  was  not  killed  outright  by 
^listakes  and  experiments  of  her  rnlers. 

^e  may  concede  at  once  that  the  Church*  as  a  spiritual  body,  can 
«ily  be  held  responsible  for  the  stupidities  of  a  policy  imposed 
fcxi  her  from  without,  or  for  the  foolis^h  acts  of  alien  rulers  whom 
liad  no  choice  but  to  accept.  Weakening  as  the  effect  of  such  a 
tcjy  must  inevitably  be,  it  would  not  have  sufficed  to  ruin  the 
^I'ch  in  the  eyes  of  the  Welsh  people,  if  the  inferior  clergy  had 
*m  men  of  strong  Welsh  sympathies,  eager  to  atone  by  their  own 

Kfor  the  omissions   of   their  more  digoified    brethren,     Unfor- 
ly,  this  was  not  the  case.    In  proportion  as  tlie  best  strength  of 
nation  enlisted  itself  on  the  Nonconformist  side,  the  Church  was 
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W    How,  then,  stands  tb©  case   now  ?     The  grosser  abuses  of  non- 
residencej  pluralities,  and  nepotism   have  disappeared ;  for  the  last 
twenty  years  native  prelates  have  been  appointed  to  Welsh  sees ;  the 
other  dignities  of  the  Church    are  at   least  not  closed  to  the  Welsh- 
epeaking  clergy;  the  anti-national  policy  of  the  Church  has  been  to 
A  great  extent  reversed  ;  and  in  every  direction  much  hag  been  done 
to  remove  external  conditions  unfavourable  to  her  growth.      Jlany 
<5harches  have  been  built  or  restored.      The  clergy  are   now  Letter 
educated,   better  disciplined,   and   more   enthusiastic   in  their  work. 
The    Church   has    entered    with    spirit  into    a    new    crusade   against 
Nonconformity  and  heathenism,   though,  perhaps,  with  too  great  a 
"disposition  to   confound   the  two.       It   still  remains  to  be  decided 
whether,  now  that  she  is  so  far  freed  of  her  fetters,  she  will  be  strong 
enough   to  contend   with  Noncontbrmity  on  its  own  ground,  and  to 
in  back  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Welsh  people  to  her  fold. 
6  is  confronted  by  no  mean  antagonist.      Nonconformity  in  Wales 
is   largely  the  result  of  an  instinctive  national  protest  against  the 
alien  character  and  spiritual  deadness  of  the  Church,  and  may  conse- 
quently be  regarded  as  a  natural  expression   of  the  nation's  religious 
requirements ;  it  is  powerful  and  respected,  intensely  Celtic  in  spirit, 
and  rich  in  national  traditions  ;   it  counts  among  its  adherents  and 
ministers  some  of  the  ablest  Welshmen  of  this  generation  ;  and  though 
comparatively  poor  in  this  world's  wealth,  it  poEsessea  the  ear  of  the 
nation  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press.     The  Church  is  weak  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  strength  of  Nonconformity  ;  but  she  is  strong  in 
ciaterial  resources,  and,  above  all,  confident  in  the  belief  that  a  bright 
fnture  awaits  her. 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  reforms  that  have  been  effected,  and  of  the 
^<7oasequent  progress  that  the  Church  has  made,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  All  liberal-minded  Nonconformists  must  rejoice 
th^t  the  Church  has  begun  to  take  her  proper  part  in  the  work  of 
^-advancing  the  moral  well-being  of  the  Welsh  people.  The  weakneSR 
the  Church  in  Wales  during  the  past  two  centuries  has  been  a 
^ouroe  of  weakness  to  the  Welsh  nation  at  large.  The  social  and  re- 
■^Sriona  life  of  Wales  has  lost  greatly  from  this  cause,  especially  in 
■■esj^c^ct  of  those  qualities  of  order,  reverence,  and  dignity  which  cha- 
^tie-^ige  the  Church  of  England  at  her  best.  80  far  as  the  eflbrts  of 
CUhnrch  are  directed  to  bringing  within  her  fold  those  who  do  not 
*^^*^'»:»  ^  to  any  Christian  communion,  Free  Churchmen  will  wish  her 
'^*^^  Speed.  Bat  there  is  a  widespread  suspicion  abroad  that  she  seeks 
■*^*^*-^ke  progress  not  only  by  gathering  in  these  wandering  sheep  but 
y^  ^^^-^^ring  the  lambs  from  neighbouring  folds.  If  the  Church  adopts 
~^^  xnethad  of  enlarging  her  borders  she  will  forfeit  the  sympathy  of 
^^^►ir-minded  men.  The  Anglican  clergy  would  do  well  to  make  it 
'^l^^t^  clear  that  they  have  no  de.^ire  thus  to  reap  where  they  have  not 
and  to  gather  where  they  have  not  strawed.  m^^^^^^ 
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In  spite  of  all  the  progress  the  Cliurcli  baB  made,  the  positioii  of 
"Welsh  Dissent  has  not  been  materially  shaken.  Into  the  vexeJ 
question  of  the  relative  numerical  strength  of  the  Church  and  Nofi* 
conformity,  1  have  here  no  space  to  enter.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  to  quote  the  opinions  of  two  eminent  clergy meo,  whoa 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  freedom  from  bias  will  not  V 
disputed-  The  late  Dean  Edwards  said  in  1879,  **  Five-sixths  of  Uw 
Welsh- speaking  million  are  outside  the  Church: '  Archdeacon  Howell 
in  a  sermon  on  the  Welsh  Church  preached  in  1 890,  referred  to  tht 
**  unquestionable  fact  that  her  adherents  are  largely  made  np  of  EfigM 
settlers  and  of  Anglicised  Welshmen,  not  of  the  Welsh.*'  It  refmiai. 
therefore,  substantially  true  in  th»^  rhetorical  sense  which  the  phrt» 
has  always  borne,  that  the  Webb  are  a  "  nation  of  Nonconfonnisti.'' * 
The  apologists  of  theChnrch,  however,  whUe  not  denying  the  fact  of  th« 
present  preponderance  of  Dissent  in  Wales,  appeal  for  arrest  of  judg- 
ment on  the  ground  that  there  are  forces  at  work  in  Wales  wliicb 
may,  within  the  next  few  years,  reverse  the  relative  positions  of  iht 
Church  and  Noncooformity,  This  is  a  time  of  transition,  say  tlitT^. 
Education  is  spreading  in  Wales,  the  Welsh  people  are  rapidly  letni- 
ing  English,  and  English  ideas  are  leavening  the  country.  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  why  these  things  are  expected  to  operate  to  lie 
exclusive  advantage  of  the  Church.  If  Churchmen  base  their  hop« 
on  the  spread  of  education,  we  can  only  reply  that  Welnh  Disaentbi* 
hitherto,  to  use  the  words  of  Judge  Johnes,  '*  advanced  with  know- 
ledge, and  not  with  ignorance  "  ;  and  that  there  never  was  a  tio* 
when  fewer  educated  Welshmen  were  leaving  Nonconformity  for  tit 
Church  than  at  present.  If  a  mere  acquaintance  with  Engli  ' 
be  expected  to  produce  so  great  a  revolution,  it  will  be  sutljc-  ^ 
point  out  that  the  influence  of  English  ideas  has  so  far  been  to  osii^ 
the  Welsh  people  more  intensely  conservative  of  their  own  tiadiliOB 
and  habits  of  thought.  Any  hopes  built  on  the  supposed  teodwif 
of  Welshmen  to  adopt  English  ideas  are  likely  to  prove  merely  i  root* 
delusive  form  of  that  will-o'-th'-wi?p  of  Anglicisation  which  hu\fi 
the  Welsh  Church  so  fatally  astray  in  the  past.  A  more  general,  bet 
not  better  founded,  notion  is  that  the  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  En?' 
lish  is  in  itself  a  condition  unfavourable  to  Dissent  (nVr'  Address  ^^ 
Dean  Owen  at  the  Cardiff  Church  Congress,  "  Proceedings,"  pp.  5i5-Tf, 
This  idea  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  English  is  likely  largely  t^ 
Bupersede  Welsh  as  the  language  of  religion — which  is  in  itself  *a 
exceedingly  doubtful  proposition — and  that  Nonconformists  cannot 
successfully  deal  with  an  English-speaking  population.  With  respfil 
to  the  latter  point,  an  article  m  the  Quart*  riy  Ihritw  for  January  1 
in  which  all  that  can  he  said  for  the  Welsh  Church  is  said  very 
and  all  that  can  be  alleged  against  Welsh  Dissent  is  stated  withgw^ 

•  The  phrase,  ''a  nation  of  Dissenters,"  was  originally  n*ed  by  a  Wcl»ii  Cbcrcfiaa* 
(Jadge  Johnes,  '*  Causes  of  Welsh  Dissent/'  ed.  1870,  p.  104 J, 
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lack  of  charity,  makes  the  following  emphatic  assertion:  ''They*' 
ft,f.,  the  Noncooforraigt  bodies)  *'  did  not,  and  do  not,  attempt  to 
polve  the  bi-lingual  difficulty,  English  Lmmigrants  were,  and  are,  left 
putside  their  ministrations.  It  was  only  to  the  Welsh  that  they 
addressed}  or  address,  themselves."  Tljia  very  positive  statement  is 
pbsolately  contradicted  by  the  facts.  A  crucial  test  is  afforded  by  the 
|own  of  Cardiff,  the  popniation  of  which  m  largely  immigrant  and 
English-speaking.  In  1801  the  inhabitants  of  Cardiff  numbered  1870 
lonly  :  the  population  has  now  increased  to  over  135,000  souls.  I  havt> 
[been  supplied  from  trustworthy  local  sources  with  figures  relating  to  the 
[provision  made  by  the  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  respectively  for 
%he  religions  needs  of  the  English-speaking  portion  of  the  population. 
tRoaghly  speaking,  the  accommodation  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels 
pf  Cardiff  may  be  reckoned  at  5'j,7'jO  sittings,  of  which  7450  only 
pre  in  Welsh  places  of  worship.  Of  the  remaining  4G,300  sittings 
ilhe  English-speaking  Anglicans  have  12,700,  the  English  Noncon- 
^rmists  oOjiOO,  the  Roman  Catholics  'JOOO,  It  thus  appears  that  so 
pfar  from  the  Nonconformists  being  unable  to  provide  for  English- 
speaking  people,  they  actually  provide  in  Cardiff  for  between  twice 
fiand  three  times  as  many  as  the  Church.  No  one  who  has  witnessed 
rihe  magnificent  congregations  gathered  in  the  fine  Nonconformist 
tehapels  of  Cardiff  can  suppose  that  the  accommodation  therein  pro- 
dded is  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

I  These  facts  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  notion  commonly  met  with 
Bn  England  that  the  Welsh  language  is  the  one  great  obstacle  which 
[prevents  the  Established  Church  from  becoming  once  more  the  Churcli 
lof  the  Welsh  people*  Probably  the  spread  of  the  English  language  will 
ptell  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church  rather  than  otherwise  ;  but  in  the 
imain  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  that 
fthe  sympathies  of  the  Welsh  people  will  continue  to  be  most  strongly 
[with  that  Church  which  unites  the  highest  spiritual  energy  with  th» 
[greatest  capacity  to  adapt  itself  to  the  national  genius  and  character, 
fAt  a  time  when  national  sentiment  is  stronger  in  Wales  than  it  has 
nbeen  for  many  generations^  popular  favour  is  pretty  sure  to  incline 
more  than  ever  to  that  Church  which  is  most  in  touch  with  the> 
national  genius;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  in  this  respect  the 
f  Anglican  Church  labours  under  some  considerable  disadvantages  as 
^compared  with  the  great  Nonconformist  bodies. 

[  In  the  first  place,  the  reversal  of  the  an ti- national  policy  has  not 
ffceen  sufficiently  thorough.  It  is  now  an  accepted  maxim  of  Church 
[policy  that  none  but  a  Welsh- speaking  bishop  shall  be  consecrated 
l^o  a  Welsh  see,  but  the  same  rule  has  not  been  made  to  apply  to 
fthe  inferior  offices  of  dignity  in  the  Church.  The  Tlev.  1  )avid  Ji>nes^ 
iRector  of  Menai  Bridge,  tells  us  in  his  "  Biography  of  Dean  Edwards,"^ 
lb.  75  :  **  Our  dignitaries  are,  as  a  mutter  of  fact,  either  Euglishmeu 
fer  Anglicised  Welshmen,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  incapable  of 
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preacbini,^  a  Welsh  sermon  with  decent  efficiency/'  Considering  tiat 
only  aboQt  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  four  Welsh  dioceses  m 
Welsh-spefiking^  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  higher  offices  in  t!b* 
Church  should  be  filled  exclasively  by  the  Welsh  clergy.  But  it  u 
obvious  that  this  unfamiliarity  with  the  vernacular  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  higher  clergy  must  be  extremely  unfavourable  to  tb^ 
progress  of  the  Church  amoug  the  Welsh  masses.  The  effect  on  tbe 
inferior  clergy  is  equally  undesirable.  Accustomed  to  the  idea  thit 
a  defective  knowledge  <if  Welsh  ia  no  bar  to  high  preferment  in  tif 
Charch,  many  of  them  neglect  to  cultivate  their  native  tongue,  tod 
often  discontinue  its  use  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  Heoe^ 
we  are  told  by  Dean  Edwards  ("  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Church,"  p,  217) 
that  they  are  often  '*  unable  to  express  themselves  with  freedom  Mil 
power  "  in  Welsh,  and  that  "  nine  out  of  ten  are  obliged  to  read  thar 
sermons  instead  of  delivering  those  extempore  sermons  which  the  Weldi 
love  of  oratory  so  imperiously  exacts/'  Such  a  lack  of  facility  ia  th« 
Welsh  tongue  not  only  tends  to  estrange  from  a  clergyman  the 
sympathies  of  his  Welsh  parishioners,  but  also  places  him  at  a  groi 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  his  Nonconformist  rival,  who  gene- 
rally uses  Welsh  as  the  language  of  his  daily  life,  and  is  cona^qneatlj 
able  to  write  and  speak  it  with  force,  elegance,  and  freedom. 

Two  serioua  disadvantages  result  to  the  Church  from  this  compait* 
tive  neglect  of  the  Welsh  language.  One  is  the  weaknesa  of  ti« 
Church  vernacular  press,  of  which  something  has  been  said  ibow. 
But  a  far  more  important  source  of  weakness  to  the  Church  is  her  lici 
of  great  preachers  in  the  vernacular.  Like  all  Celtic  nations,  tlw 
Welsh  are  passionately  fond  of  oratory.  Their  taste  in  this  respect 
IB  catholic,  A  great  preacher  draws  crowds  to  hear  him  wherever 
he  goes,  whether  he  be  Churchman,  Methodist,  or  Independent  Birt 
for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  pulpit  eloquence  has  bcea 
virtually  banished  from  the  churches  of  Wales.  The  vouag  cHi»tP 
who  desires  to  form  his  Welsh  preaching  style  finds  his  best  modrfs 
in  the  sermons  of  the  great  Nonconformist  preacher?.  Xo  one  wk 
knows  the  Welsh  character  can  suppose  that  the  people  of  Wales  mH 
be  won  for  the  Church  without  preaching.  Yet  preaching  of  the  ki»J 
that  alone  appeals  to  the  impassioned  nature  of  the  Celt  ii  dis- 
couraged by  all  the  staid  traditions  of  the  Anglican  Church,  ondxnMtt 
with  scant  acknowledgment  in  the  shape  of  ecclesiastical  prefenntfi^ 
The  appointment  to  a  vacant  see  of  one  of  the  few  Welsh  clergp**" 
who  are  in  repute  as  preachers  would  do  a  service  to  the  cause  of  tli^ 
Church  among  the  Welsh  far  greater  than  any  which  prelates  appoloti!^ 
for  their  learning  or  their  fighting  qualities  are  likely  to  render.  To 
set  a  small  value  on  the  gift  of  oratory  is  to  show  lack  of  insii'ht  iutc 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  Welsh  people. 

Apart  from  difficulties  connected  with  the  distinctive  language  *m 
peculiar  temperament  of  the  Welsh,  the  Church  has  naturally  to  W 
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with  others  arising  from  the  long-coE tinned  predominance  of  Non- 
conformity in  Wales.  The  difl5culties  of  Episcopal ianism  in  Wales 
are  similar  in  kind  to  what  they  are  in  Scotland*  The  prevalence  of 
democratic  ideas  of  Church  government  have  called  into  existence  a 
number  of  intellectual  needs  and  social  aapirations,  such  as  the 
Anglican  Church  will  jind  it  difficult  to  satisfy  without  considerable 
modifications  in  her  system.  What  attraction,  for  instance,  has  the 
Church  to  offer  to  that  influential  class  of  Welshmen  from  which  the 
hlat'TUivlaid  (elders  or  deacons)  of  the  chapels  are  chosen  ?  There  are 
robably  20,000  of  these  Utt€ht>r'uiid  in  Wales.  '  They  are  the  very 
iie  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  duties  of  the  office  which 
they  hold  give  them  a  good  training  in  public  business,  great  readiness 
in  public  speaking,  and  opportunities  of  doing  useful  service  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  in  the  Church  are  confined  to  the  ordained 
clergy.  This  ftiatare  in  the  Nonconformist  system  makes  it  peculiarly 
Attractive  to  fche  most  able  and  ambitious  Welshmen,  to  whom  it 
affords  opportunities   of   social    and   religions  influence  which  they 

Kinld  not  otherwise  obtain.  The  hhenorlftiJ  are  at  the  present 
oraent  the  controlling  element  in  Welsh  society.  It  must  bo 
rident  that  a  system  like  the  Anglican,  which  gives  the  laity 
practically  no  voice  in  administratioHj  starts  at  a  tremendous  dis- 
advantage amongst  a  democratic  people  like  the  Welsh  as  compared, 
eay,  with  the  IVeabyterian  system  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

The  Church  in  Wales  has,  doubtless,  many  natural  advantages. 
^J?he  very  fact  that  her  history  has  been  linked  with  that  of  the 
^^bymric  race  since  the  dawn  of  their  civilisation,  appeals  strongly  to 
^^Bie  sentiment  of  an  imaginative  people  like  the  Welsh.  She  has  at 
^Hler  back  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Church  in  England,  at  a 
^Hime  when  that  Church  is  strong,  efficient,  and  comparatively  popular. 
Her  oneness  with  the  Church  of  England  is  now  her  strength,  as  in 
the  past  it  has  beon  her  weakness.  Nevertheless,  taking  into  account 
the  slowness  she  displays  in  placing  herself  cfi  rappoH  with  national 
sentiment,  and  the  many  external  difficulties  with  which  she  has  to 
contend,  I  cannot  but  think  that  her  progress  in  Wales  will  necessarily 
be  contined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  That  she  may  fill  an 
nourable  place  in  the  national  life  of  Wales,  none  will  deny.  But 
at  place  will  assuredly  not  be  the  position  of  supremacy  which  she 
vets  and  claims  as  her  right.  In  taking  this  view  I  am  glad  to 
d  myself  in  accord  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  so  acute 
observer  as  Lord  Aberdare,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
wansea  Church  Congress  in  1879:  "If  you  ask  me,  as  one  who 
has  watched  the  Welsh  mind,  whether  then-  is  any  prospect  of  the 
Church  reinstating  itself  in  the  position  it  occupied  in  the  seven- 
teenth century— that  is  to  say,  when  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  belonged 
to  the  Church — I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  humanly  speaking,  I  see 
DO  such  prospect"  {'^Proceedings,"  p.  365). 

Thomas  Darlington. 
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THE  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  Suspensory  BDl  are  alib 
shocking  tbe  Cbristian  cod  science  by  the  liberal  use  of  ?efy 
unchristian  weapons.  *'  Envy,  malicej  and  all  uncharitableness  "  srt 
not  tho  argntnents  by  which  troth  is  generally  promoted.  There  inar 
bo  transitory  but  not  Cnal  victory  on  the  side  of  the  most  profid^ 
expert  in  tbe  use  of  such  weapons.  If  these  champions  of  eithir 
army  would  try  to  examine  the  subject  from  their  adversaries'  stAcd- 
points  calmly  and  diBpagsionately,  we  should  hear  less  of  the  teniblt 
charges  of  **  robbery"  and  '-falsehood,"  and  still  worse  crimen. 

The  Welsh  Churchman  looks  at  the  Suspensory  Bill  from  Aw 
mtfi  point  of  view.  He  says,  '*  Endowments  were  left  to  us  by  (Htf 
ancestors  and  we  are  the  legal  heirs.  To  wrest  them  from  ns  is  tbe 
act  of  a  robber,  as  much  as  the  act  of  a  burglar.  On  tbe  other 
handj  the  Welsh  Nonconformists  have  their  point  of  view,  and  they  i» 
influenced  by  very  opposite  considerations.  *'  These  ancestral  gifts?* 
they  say,  "  were  intended  to  secure  to  dependents  and  teoants  ih$ 
benefits  of  religious  teaching  and  religious  ordinances,  and  as  Icmg  m 
they  were  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  the  donors,  we  were  loyil 
Churchmen,  no  people  more  so.  But  in  the  early  Hanoverian  period, 
the  Government  of  the  day  thrust  upon  us  English  Bishopci,  wii> 
neither  resided  in  their  dioceses,  nor  understood  our  language,  rierjj 
were  appointed  to  our  parishes,  who  read  the  servioea  of  the  l^Jff 
Book  and  preached  Bermons  to  ns  in  a  strange  and  unpopultf 
tongue.  In  this  dilemma  and  spiritual  dearth  we  joined  oaTselvesto 
Nonconformist  bodies,  who  tangbt  us  all  we  know  of  Christ  aiul  Hi* 
Gospel,  and  they  have  won  our  affection.  It  is  true  that  the  Chorcli, 
after  a  century  or  two  of  sloth  and  inaction,  has  lately  seen  her  erroft 
but  except  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  the  vast  majority  \xAh^ 
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^rmers  and  farm -labourers  are  now,  as  mucli  as  ever,  attached  to 
those  religious  teachers  by  whose  zeal  we,  and  our  fathers,  were  brought 
to  the  Feet  of  Christ."  These  peiBons  feel,  and  it  is  natural  they  should 
feel,  that  if  those  men  of  old  who  endowed  the  National  Church 
were  alive  now,  their  free  gifts  would  be  devoted  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  people  generalbj,  and  not  for  the  support  of  one  section  of  the 
Christian  Church.  They  may,  or  they  may  not,  be  correct  in  this 
contention,  but  it  is  neither  Christian  nor  honest  to  brand  them  with 
the  stigma  of  premeditated  robbery.  The  **  robbery,"  they  reply,  with 
some  degree  of  justification,  has  been  on  your  side,  not  ours.  Yon 
took  away  our  iaheritaiice  and  gave  it  to  strangers.  You  filled 
onr  manses  with  aliens,  and  thrust  into  oar  pulpits,  for  political  pur- 
poses, men  who  could  not  apeak  to  us  the  vernacular  we  love.  Yon 
tell  us,  indeed,  that  all  this  robbery  was  the  w^ork  of  the  State,  but 
it  was  done  with  the  connivance,  and  without  the  protest,  of  the 
Chtirch  herself. 

The  advocates  of  the  Suspensory  Bill  avowedly  regard  it  as  a 
measure  involving  the  fate  of  the  Welsh  Church.  The  Archbishop 
and  those  who  adopt  his  tactics  maintain  the  inseparable  union  of  the 
four  Welsh  dioceses  with  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  easy  reply 
of  Welsh  Liberationists  is  that  arguments,  founded  upon  fad^  are 
stronger  than  those  founded  on  Mtttmeni ;  and  the  fact  is  that  the 
Welsh  people  ttrc  separate  from  England  by  race,  by  language,  and 
by  religious  antipathy.  Mr.  Gee  and  his  partisans  maintain  that 
Church  funds  belong  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation  has  a  right  to 
control  all  property  for  the  general  good.  The  question,  therefore, 
naturally  resolves  itself  into  this  form — is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  interests 
of  the  State  that  property,  bequeathed  in  the  ages  long  past,  should 
be  diverted,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  original  intention  of 
the  donors  ?  If  not,  Parliament  was  legislating  unjustly  in  throwing 
open  local  exhibitions  and  scholarships  which  were  restricted  by  their 
founders  to  particular  grammar  schools.  The  State  again  is  guilty  of 
spoliation  whenever  it  imposes  conditions  upon  the  transfer  of  property, 
aa,  for  instance,  in  Legacy  Duties,  in  the  Mortmain  Act,  in  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Charity  and  Ecclesiastical  Commission.*  There  never, 
indeed,  has  been  recognised  any  limit  to  this  legislative  interference 
with  the  disposal  of  property  but  what  is  dictated  by  the  ^oifd  of  the 
rommonweallh.  If  the  majority  of  men  believe  (which  the  writer  is 
far  from  holding)  that  the  Establishment  has  a  prejudicial  effect  upon 
the  religious  life  of  the  nation^  that  it  paralyses  Christian  effort,  that 
I  past  endowments  discourage  present  generosity,  that  they  make  the 
Church  worldly  and  careless,  that  its  ofiicers  have  grossly  neglected 
their  duties,  then  the  State  has  a  moral  right  to  interfere,  as  it  has 

I      •  **The   State,"  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,   '*is  fully  antitled  to   abrogate  or  alter  any 
I  fMirticular  right  of  property  which  it  judges  to  stand  in  Ihe  way  of  the  public  good," 
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interfered  with  legacies  in  tke  sliape  of  doles,  which  have  been 
found  to  discourage  thrift  and  destroy  self-respect  in  the  recipient 

The  following  cousideratioos  may  have  some  weight  with  those 
Churchmen  who  share  the  conviction  of  the  writer  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  Democratic  wave  will  dissolve  all  ecclesiastic  privileges,  and 
tbitt  better  terms  may  be  made  *'  with  the  adversary  while  w©  are  op 
^e  way   with   him"  than    later   on,  when  the  judge,  which  is  tU 

ition,  may  be  less  favourable  to  the  Church's  interestSt  viz.: 

I,  Church  property  was  oft^n  in  ancient  times  extorted  by  unworthy 

motives  and  sacerdotal  pressure. 
11.   It  was,  when  bequeathed,  of  much  less  value  than  it  has  become 

by  the  constant  accumulation  of  unearned  increment. 
III.  It  was  left  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ordinances  of  ^ 
Christian  religion  to  the  family  and  dependents  of  the  land- 
owner, when  the  Church  of  England  was  the  only  form  b 
which  religion  was  presented,  or  would  be  tolerated  in  its 
complex  form,  as  it  is  now.  The  old  gifts  were  made,  it 
may  be  contended,  to  religion,  as  siu%  and  it  is  reaaonabi^ 
to  ask  how  would  they  have  been  bequeathed  had  the  donors 
lived  and  died  in  the  present  age.  This  contention  will  h»xt 
little  force  with  rigid  Churchmen,  but  it  is  certainly  avail- 
able for  the  politician. 

I  have  been  privately  asked  by  one  who  bears  the  name  of  a  higlilf 
honoured  statesman,  whether  on  one  public  occasion  I  had  made  th» 
statement,  ^^  If  the  Ckiirck  in   Waits  ha.s  bt/  supinritess  or  negUdkd 
(JO  per  vent,  of  the  jfopnlaiion^  it  should  ht   content  to  lose  t)0  prr  rtnt 
of  lis  revenues  inhtrUtd  from  its  fon'fathcrs.^^     My  answer  was  tint 
the  sentiments  with  which  I  was  credited  rightly  expressed  my  viewi 
as  to  the  practical  method  of  settling  the  question   uf  Welsh  or  any 
other  disestablishment.      The  problem  was  forced  upon  me  for  solu* 
tion  as  Bishop  of  Tasmania      The  absolute  forfeiture  of  onr  endoir- 
ments   in    that  colony  was,  during  my  episcopate,  proposed   to  t^ 
House  of  Assembly,  nnd  was  thrown  out  by  a  very  narrow  majority- 
We  took  alarm,  but  availing  ourselves  of  this  discomfiture,  the  Chinrii 
party  carried  through  the  Colonial  Parliament  what  waa  known  *• 
the  State  Aid  Commutation  Act,   which    handed  over   £100,000  tw 
various  governing  bodies  (including  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  two  other  religious  denominations)  to  be  divided  amaw 
them  in   proportion   to  their  numerical   strength,  as  tested  by  iht 
previous   census.     The  Church  of    England  obtained   for  its  ahai* 
£57,000,      This  sum,  paid   in   Colonial   Debentures,    was   xtot  mnck 
more  than  a  third   of  our   original   endowment,  but   our  ezpenaoo* 
reads  a  lesson  to  the  mother  Church.      In  attempting  to  grasp  all. 
she  may  lose  all.     Churchmen  are  proverbially  blind     They  would 
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not  see  tlie  abolition  of  Church  Rates  till  it  came.  The  statesman 
that  could  carry  a  measure,  framed  upon  the  same  principle  of 
commutation,  might  prove  to  be  the  greatest  lienefactor  both  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Church,  Much  h^ss  satisfactory  and  less  just 
would  be  the  probable  alternatLve  of  a  general  confiscation  of  Church 
endowments,  merely  reserving  a  fund  for  present  compensation  and 
vested  interests. 

It  will  be  argued  that  such  a  cjm promise  as  is  now  proposed  would 
amount  to  a  disruption  of  the  compact  of  Church  and  State.  The 
answer  is  that  no  compact  can  possibly  be  broken,  because  no 
compact  was  ever  made.  Some  thirteen  centuries  ago  the  State 
adopted  the  Canon  Law,  includiiii^f  the  **  four  General  Councils,"  as 
part  of  the  Common  Law  of  England.  "  The  Church  and  Realm  of 
England  "  became  absolutely  co-extensive,  and  Christianity  was  for- 
mally inwrought  into  the  civil  and  political  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  a 
pity  the  same  identification  and  continuity  cannot  be  preserved.  To  the 
Church's  blame,  however,  or  her  misfortune,  aa  well  as  to  the  religious 
injury  of  the  nation,  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  England  in  1893  is 
not  what  it  was  thirteen  centuries  ago,  when  Augustine  was  received 
by  the  King  of  Kent,  and  we  began  to  trace  the  firat  rt-lation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State.  The  State,  however,  can  never  be  said  to 
support  the  Church  except  in  its  natioiurly  as  distinguished  from  its 
higher  or  catkolic,  character.  If  the  State  is  bound  to  support  an  if 
Christian  body,  it  must  support  the  dominant  one.  The  Church 
must  consequently  depend  upon  its  own  energy,  xeal,  and  faithfulness  if 
it  would  continue  to  enforce  its  claim  to  pre-eminence.  Denationalise 
the  Church,  and  it  remains  the  same  Church,  only  with  a  different 
aspect.  Her  relation  to  the  State  ai'ose  from  the  fact  of  her  original 
possession  of,  and  control  over,  the  whole  nation,  and  at  this  moment  she 
continues  to  hold  that  relation  simply  because  she  continues  to  be  the 
Church  of  the  majority.  If  the  Parliament,  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
IS  now  composed  of  Roman  C;itholics  and  numberlens  Diaaenterg, 
she  can  only  be  called  the  national  Church  so  long  as  her  prominence 
and  uaefulnesa  entitle  lier  to  special  privileges  and  support. 

It  is  wise  to  allow  that  there  are  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages 
accruing  from  those  State  privileges  which  a  national  Church  enjoys. 
For  instance,  the  Church  is  debarred  from  impro%^ing  its  Rubrics,  because 
Rubrics  are  a  part  of  Statute  Law,  and  Parliament  alone  can  relax  what 
it  made  bindiag.  Convocatioo,  I  allow,  can  pass  canons  and  ordinances 
with  a  license,  if  only  such  license  were  forthcoming,  //•(*///  the  Crouui, 
What  is  still  more  important,  numerous  abuses  afiectiug  patronage 
and  discipline  and  close  churches  are  crying  evils,  which  the  Church  as 
an  Establishment  is  incompetent  to  remove.  Should,  however,  the 
license  of  the  Crown  be  more  freely  given  (and  this  would  probably 
be    granted    if    the    con&titntiou    of    Convocation    was   made    more 
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representative  and  popular),  the  Church  would  be  empowered  to 
take  measures  (as  the  King's  Declaratiofi  prefixed  to  the  Canons  of 
1604  intended)  "  for  the  honour  and  service  of  Almighty  God,  vsA 
the  better  government  of  the  Church/'  So  long  as  such  disabilitieB 
remain,  and  Convocation  is  deprived  of  all  legislative  functions,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  some  excuse  is  given  to  her  adversaries,  sonw 
colour  to  the  charge  of  bondage  as  if  it  were  tolerated  by  the  clergy 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantage. 

In  offering  these  observations,  I  have  been  led  by  the  desire  of 
protesting  against  the  rancour  and  bitterness  that  have  been 
imported  into  a  discussion  which  has  naturally  two  sides.  A  cairn 
and  unimpassioned  examination  of  the  views  held  by  those  who  xnaj 
be  as  loyal  as  we  are  to  truth  and  justice,  or  as  blinded  by  prejadke 
and  education,  is  far  more  likely  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  com* 
promise,  if  not  settlement,  of  an  involved  and  difficult  controversy, 
as  vital,  as  it  is  difficult,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

C.  H.  Brombt. 
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IN   THE  POETS'  GARDEN. 


is  no  formula  for  the  plantiDg  of  the  poets'  garden,  for 
have  left  ns  no  description  that  can  be  followed.  But  they 
3athed  ns  the  outlines  of  their  ideals.  Vaguely,  one  sees 
Q  Garden,  a  confusion  of  flowers,  pink  roses  and  white ;  con- 
ith  sweetbriar  about  the  gate,  and  woodbine  above  the 
igaely,  too,  one  sees  the  Hall  Garden,  with  its  terraces  and 
nd  fountains,  and  its  south-wall  where  the  apricots  ripeu 
ies  blow.  There  are  roses  in  plenty  and  beds  of  violets 
ines  on  pillars,  and  solemn  evergreens  of  great  age,  and  limes 
ner  home  of  murm'rous  wings." 

atever  their  garden  may  be  like  it  must  be  a  place  of  rest-- 
i  of  shade,  the  resort  and  refuge  of  many  birds. 

"  Apt  emblem  (for  reproof  of  pride) 

This  delicate  enclosure  shows, 
Of  modest  kindness,  that  would  hide 

The  firm  protection  she  bestows  ; 
Of  manners,  like  its  viewless  fence, 
Ensuring  peace  to  innocence." 

oral  contents  the  poets  have  no  need  to  care,  for  wher» 
as  Keats  says, 

"  the  daisies  are  rose-scented, 

And  the  rose  herself  has  ^ot 

Perfume  which  on  eaith  is  not ; " 

8 — 

"  a  poet's  muse  id 
To  make  them  grow  just  as  he  chooses." 

Id  make  the  flintiest  of  gardeners  weep  were  he  called  upon 
3  the  posies  which  the  poets  ask.  They  think  nothing 
:ing  with  their  love,  of  stepping  aside  and  picking  snow- 
red  roses  for  a  chaplet  for  her  brow.  But  what  have  poets 
[II.  3  I 
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to  do  with  the  seasons  of  the  flowers,  or  the  flowers  of  the  seasoDs?  U 
is  enough  for  them,  and  for  us,  that  they  gather  the  most  beautilol 
and  point  with  each  most  beautiful  thooghta.  Their  garden  is  i 
treasury  of  emblems  and  similes,  and  they  take  what  they  want  wbei 
they  want  it.  How  finely ,  too,  their  preferences  tarn  to  wild-flowert, 
**the  nurslings  of  the  dew  and  darlings  of  the  sun/*  Yoo  shall  ^t^  i 
thousand  primroses  to  a  single  tulip,  a  million  daisies  to  every  dahlti. 

It  is  just  this  same  wish  for  a  **  wilderness  "  that  gives  Bacon i 
garden  its  finest  touch.  First,  you  will  remember,  you  find  youra^if 
on  coming  out  from  the  house,  on  a  noble  '*  green  of  fi.ne  turf,"*  with 
trellised  aisles  overhung  with  creepers  on  either  side,  and  a  broad 
pathway  down  the  midst.  In  front,  Hke  a  great  green  cnrtJun, 
stretches  a  stately  hedge  of  bays  and  yews  concealing  the  gaidat 
An  archway  in  this  green  wall  admits  you  to  the  place  of  ftowcre. 
Bqaare  and  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  with  the  same  trellisd 
and  overarched  '*  alleys,"  with  birds  in  cages  between  the  arches,  lad 
— the  pity  of  it— devices  in  coloured  glass  set  at  intervals  in  tl» 
-trellis  J  these  shady  alleys  being  raised  above  the  ordinary  leveJ  on 
;gently  shelving  banks  set  with  flower-beds.  In  the  centre  is  a  monnl, 
with  a  banqueting- house  on  the  top,  and  numerous  alleys  edged  with 
little  low  hedges — "  roand  like  welts;  with  some  pretty  pyramids'*— 
Tunning  away  to  the  wider  alleys ;  and  arbours  with  seats  aad 
fountains.  Then  here  we  com©  upon  the  *'  pretty  common-land.'^ 
For  through  the  arches  of  the  trellis  opens  up  a  view  of  the  **  heath.' 
^  planted  so  as  to  resemble  as  much  a8  may  be  "  a  natural  wildemees." 

•*  Trees,  I  would  have  none  in  it,  but  some  thickets,  made  onlytrf 
sweetbriar  and  honeysuckles,  and  some  wild  vines  amongst,  and  tJ» 
'ground  set  with  violetSj  strawberries,  and  primroses,  for  these  arR  swwt 
:jand  proper  in  the  shade.  And  these  to  be  in  the  heath,  here  andthnre. 
^fflot  in  any  order/'  Note,  too,  those  *' little  heaps  in  thenator^'^^ 
caolehills,  such  as  are  in  wild  heaths,"  to  be  set  some  with  wild« 
^thyme,  some  with  pinks,  some  with  germander,  '^  that  gives  a  good 
iflower  to  the  eye  ";  some  with  periwinkles,  some  with  violets^  sont 
with  daisies,  some  with  red  rosea,  some  with  lilies  of  the  valley, 
with  sweetwilliams,  some  with  bearsfoot,  *'and  the  like  low  tioi 
being  withal  sweet  and  sightly,"  And  others  of  these  heaps  were  ^ 
be  set  with  shrubs  of  juniper  and  taller  roses,  holly,  barberrr,  *^ 
currant,  roseraar}%  and  bay,  '*  and  such  like."  Is  it  not  all  delightfol^ 
Just  such  a  garden  every  poet  has  in  mind,  for  though  he  Mwr 
describes  it,  it  must  be  somewhere  in  his  fancy,  or  he  could  not  «5^ 
does  let  drop  beauty  after  beauty  from  it  in  his  verse. 

Very  few  Jlowers  suflQce  the  poet.  At  one  time  or  another  ©Kty 
blossom,  indeed  every  vegetable — whether  shrub,  waterplant„  "  wee4 
or  grass—finds  notice  in  its  place ;  but  a  dozen  or  less  are  all  hemfci^ 
real  use  of  to  point  the  lessons  he  teaches  and  to  adorn  his  poemi. 
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Conspicuoua  among  the  individual  flowers  specially  honoured  by 
eeparate  poems  to  themselvej',  are  the  rose,  tLe  %^iolet,  the  lily,  and 
the  daisy,  which  occupy  in  poetic  botaay  the  positiona  of  distinction 
and  utility,  filled,  among  the  poet'a  birds,  by  the  nightingale,  dove, 
ewan,  and  linnet. 

The  rose  is  everywhere  telUng  of  passionate  love  and  of  grief; 
the  violet,  like  the  turtle,  dwells  apart  in  modest  seclufiion,  an 
emblem  of  self-satisfying  affection.  Like  the  lily-white,  silver 
swan,  the  flower  that  gives  it  its  epithets  is  of  stately  mien  and  of 
spotless  robe,  a  thing  of  ornament,  and  conscious  of  its  beauty,  while  the 
daisy  is  like  the  linnet,  artless— a  pretty  wilding,  supplying  the  poet 
^th  an  innocent  simile  of  uncultured  grace,  and  lending  a  rural 
charm  to  every  verse  in  which  it  Eings  its  little  simple  country  song. 
They  are  sweet  llowera  all  four, 

Pride  of  place  for  the  rose.  It  is — the  universal  flower.  For  it  is  a 
native,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  now,  of  every  continent.  It  is — ^the  fore- 
most flower.  For  it  is  recognised  in  every  country  as  the  Queen  of 
Flowers.  It  is — the  flower  of  all  time.  For  it  lives  in  every  language, 
bowever  ancient,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  consecrated  to  the  future  and 
eternity.  It  is — the  flower  of  legend.  For  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  pious 
traditions  and  folk-lore  of  the  world,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan^a 
concordance  of  all  the  faiths  and  superstitions  of  the  human  kind,  of 
their  credulities  and  hopes  and  fears ;  the  symbol  of  every  emotion, 
the  ornament  of  every  rite  ;  honoured  alike  in  joy  and  in  grief, 
blessing  the  cradle,  brightening  nuptials,  and  sanctifying  even  the 
ll^rave.  No  wonder,  then,  that  onr  English  poets  distinguish  it  with 
precedence — the  premier  flower  of  every  race  :  the  royal  flower  of  our 
own. 

Of  its  origin  two  legends  sulBce.  The  first,  the  ancient  Greek 
•story  of  Pthodantho  "  of  Corinth,"  who,  for  her  great  beauty,  was  set 
upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Artemis,  and  the  goddess  displaced 
to  make  room  for  her.  The  Sun- god  beholds  from  Olympua  the  act 
of  sacrilege,  and,  to  avenge  his  sister,  tarns  the  full  glory  of  bis 
ardent  gaze  upon  the  modal  on  the  shrine,  and,  lo  !  at  once,  and  in 
fall  sight  of  the  adoring  crowd,  she  changes  into  the  rose. 

^H  '•  Tho'  cbange«l  into  a  Uower,  her  pomp  remains, 

^"  AnJ  lovtOv  stilU  and  uLiil  a  queen  sbe  reigns." 

Her  suitors,  whose  wooing  she  had  scorned,  are  turned  into  the 
thorns  that  still  defend  her  charms,  while  the  ringleaders  in  the  out- 
rage on  the  goddess  at  once  take  wing  as  the  insects  that  flit  about 
the  rose  in  senseless  worship. 

The  other  legend  is  the  Christian  one  of  the  attempted  killing  of 
S^illab,  the  maid  of  Bethlehem,  whom  a  rejected  suitor,  Hamuel,  had 
fcradaced  to  the  Sanhedrim.  The  punishment  decreed  was  death  at 
the  stake.     Let  Southey  finish  the  story ; 
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•♦Without  the  w.ula 
There  w'm  a  barren  fieUl ;  a  place  iiliborr\l. 
For  it  was  there  thut  wrctohwl  crimlnaU 
Heceived  their  death ;  aod  there  they  bnilt  the  stakiv 
And  pMled  the  fael  round,  which  should  cooj^unne 
The  accused  maid,  &b;indon'd  a*  it  fieem'd 
By  (rod  and  man.     The  ass-embk-d  Bethlemile^ 
31eheld  the  BCf  ne^  and  when  they  saw  the  tudd 
Bound  to  the  stake,  witli  what  calm  hoHnesji 
Sjhe  lifted  up  her  patient  look^  to  heaven^ 
They  doubted  of  her  puilt.     With  olher  thought* 
Stood  Haniucl  near  the  pile  ;  him  5avnf<»  joy 
liP.d  thitherward,  but  now  within  his  heart 
I'nwonted  feelings  atirr'd,  and  the  first  fiaugs 
t)f  wukeninsr  piiilt,  anticipating  hctl. 
The  eye  of  Zillah  as  it  glanced  around 
Fell  on  the  luurderor  wxca^  but  not  in  wrMh  ; 
And  therefore  like  a  dagger  it  had  fnllen. 
Had  struck  into  his  soul  a  cureless  wound. 
Conscience  !  thou  pod  within  us  I  not  in  the  hour 
Of  triumph  thou  dost  spare  the  pniliy  wretch, 
Not  in  the  hour  of  infajjy  and  death 
Forsake  the  virtuous  1    Tlicy  draw  near  the  stake. 
And  lo  1  the  torch  !  hold,  hold,  y^mr  crrinjr  hands ! 
Yet  quench  tlie  rising  llanie>il  They  rise!  tht?y  sprt-ad  f 
TIk-v  reach  the  suffciing  maid  I  Ob,  God  protect 
The  innocent  one. 

They  rose,  they  spread,  they  ragod ; 
The  breath  of  God  went  forth.    The  ascending  fire 
Beneath  its  influence  betil,  and  all  its  ilameij 
In  one  lonfj  lightning  tia-sh  u«mrentratinar, 
D.irEefl  and  blasted  Hamuel,  -him  alone. 
Hark  !     What  a  fearful  scream  the  maUitude 
]'finr  forth  I     Anil  yet  more  miracles  I  the  slake 
Jhids  out,  nnd  spreads  its  liglit  proon  leaves,  and  bowers 
The  innocent  maiil,  and  roseti  bloom  around, 
Now  fjot  beluld  since  Paradise  was  lost 
And  fill  with  Edeti  odour?  all  tlieoir.'* 

That  the  rose  was  at  first  only  white,  bot  tamed  red,  '*  for 
sake  *'  blushing,  fir  some  act  of  Venus  or  her  flon,  is  a  fancy 
to  Ea-it  and  We-t- ;  and  whenever  a  poet  essays  the  theme,  his  mis 
charms  are  sure  to  cUim  the  CDaaplimeat  of  the  rudJy  change. 

"  Uo!*eii  at  first  were  white. 

Till  they  could  not  apree 
Whether  my  Sappho's  breav^t 

Or  tUey  more  uliite  shouid  be. 
But,  beinf]f  vanr|uished  quite, 

A  blusib  their  cheeks  bespread, 
Siii'*e  which,  believe  the  rest, 

The  roses  first  came  red." 

Its  scent,  aUo,  Is  borrowed  from  the  Itpi  and  breath  of  Lof«,j 
among  the  crovvd  of  contending  fair  it  were  hard  to  say  which 
Celiac,  DaliaSj  or  Julian  it  wad  who  first  perfumed  the  rose  with  a 

As  a  love-token   it   finds  incesFant  allusion,  and  if  only  foi 
burden  of  poetic  confidences  laid   upon   it — to  say   nothing 
very   audacious    sentiments,   very    explicitly  expressed,    which 
ware  often  commissioned  to  convey  to  beauties  who  bad  proved  tool 
or  too  soft  of  heart — !:he  rose  may  well  blush  and  fiint.     Never] 
any  messenger  more  exquisitely  flttterad  with  secrets. 

Bat  it  wa3  reserved  for  Herbert^  with  his  daring    l?^rtie« 
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Qatters   sacred,  to   speak  of  the  rose  as  a  "  purge,"   and  send  it 
n  so  severe  an  errand  as  a  refusal. 

•'  Only  take  this  gentle  rose,  ' 

And  therein  my  answer  lies. 

•  What  is  fairer  than  a  rose  ? 

What  is  sweeter  ?    Yet  it  purgeth. 
Furgings  enmity  disclose. 

Enmity  forbearance  urgetb. 

*  If,  then,  all  that  worldlings  prize 

Be  con  ti  acted  to  a  rose, 

Sweetly  there  indeed  it  lies, 

But  it  biteth  in  the  close. 

*  So  this  flower  doth  judge  and  sentence 

Worldly  joys  to  be  a  scourge  ; 
For  they  all  produce  repentance, 
And  repentance  is  a  purge. 

'  But  I  health,  not  physic,  choose ; 
Only  though  I  you  oppose, 
Say  that  fairly  I  refuse, 
For  my  answer  is  a  ro?e.'  " 

Of  all  the  pleasant-at-first  but  rapidly-becoming-intolerable  per- 
fumes, there  is  none  to  compare  with  the  attar  of  roses.  A  terror  is 
added  to  ofiicial  life  in  the  East  by  the  horrible  practice  of  the  natives 
3f  doing  honour  to  European  guests  by  smearing  their  waistcoats  with 
bhe  oil  of  roses,  and  veterans  in  the  service  understand  how  to  wear  an 
Did  suit  of  clothes,  or  old  uniform,  during  the  unctuous  civilities  of 
reception,  and  to  have  another  to  slip  into  immediately  that  the  odori- 
■erous  ceremony  is  over.  As  for  the  juniors,  they  smell  like  civet 
;at8  for  a  month,  and  get  to  hate  themselves  in  their  tainted  apparel. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  something  akin  to  this  fatiguing,  cloying 
perfume  in  the  perpetual  rose- worship  of  the  poets.  There  is  little  of  the 
natural  scent  of  the  flower  about  it ;  of  that  odour  which  is  so  exquisite 
n  a  passing  whiff,  or  when  infinitely  diluted  in  the  fragrance  of  a 
single  rose.  For  the  poets'  perfume  is  the  attar  itself,  the  essential  oil, 
ihe  distilled  quintessence  of  hogsheads  of  rose-leaves  :  it  is  artificially 
powerful,  a  chemical  concentration.  So  there  is  a  distinct  relief  in 
3oming  upon  any  poet  who,  in  venturesome  independence,  says  that  the 
rose  is  undeniably  lovely,  but  that  he  prefers  his  flowers  without  thorns  : 
or  the  other  who,  making  out  a  rivalry  between  the  lily  and  the  rose, 
divides  the  sovereignty  of  the  garden  between  them  on  the  ground 
that  a  pretty  face  requires  both  pink  and  white  for  its  perfection : 

"  •  Yours  is,' "  she  said,  '  the  nobler  hue. 

And  yours  the  statelier  mien. 
And  till  a  third  surpasses  you. 

Let  each  be  deemed  a  queen.' 
Thus  soothed  and  reconciled  each  seeks 

The  fairest  British  fair. 
The  seat  of  empire  is  her  cheek, 

They  reign  united  there." 

But  it  was  distinctly  a  set-down  for  the  rose,  all  the  same. 

So,  too,  after  scores  of  poets  have  admonished  the*  rose  to  blush 
mseen,  and  beware  of  being  ^^  too  fond  to  Ehine  where  Fame's  trans- 
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l>j  its  beautiful  soDg,  so  they  endow  the  rose  with  honeyed  sweets 
are  specially  alluring  to   the   bee.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  bees 
r  go  to  roees,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  there  is  nothing  to  go 
The  "  flaunting  *'  and  poetically  disreputable  tnlip,  or  the  haughty, 
ftnd  generally  unamiable  dahlia,  are  among  the  bees'  delights  ;  but 
irah  never  goes  near  the  honeyless  tjueen  of  the  Flowers. 
I  reading  how  Moore  finds  "  the  last  rose  of  summer  left  blooming 
>/*  and  because,  aa  he  sajB,  **  no  flower  of  her  kindred,  no  rose- 
is  nigh  J  to  reflect  bock  her  blushes,  to  give  sigh  for  sigh,"  how 
Ipoceeda  to  put  the  poor  thing  out  of  its  pain,   and  tells  it  "  go 


Thus  kin<lly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  tbe  bed. 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  gardon 
Lie  scentless  and  dead/' 


inot  help  thinking  that  the  poet  took  a  great  deal  more  npon 
elf  than  the  occasion  warranted.  There  must  always  be  a  "  last  ^* 
of  summer  in  every  garden  every  year,  and  it  would  surely  be 
indifferently  sympathetic  to  go  about  scattering  it  over  the  beds. 
I  as  most  of  the  poets  affect  a  somewhat  exaggerated  esteem  for 
(rtest-floweriug  rosea,  Moore's  attitude  is  not  in  unpleasant  con- 
In  Cowper's  "Winter  Nosegay"  (plucked,  by  the  way,  ''from 
shelter  of  yon  sunny  shed/'  a  poetical  euphuism  perhaps  for 
laervatory"),  we  find  the  sentiment,  **  the   charms   of  the    late- 

g  rose  seem  graced  with  a  livelier  hue,"  turned,  as  in  Tenny- 
**  Rosea  on  a  Terrace,"  to  a  pretty   compliment  to  the  faithful 

nion  by  the  poet's  side  : 

**  And  tbfc  winter  of  sorrow  best  sbow* 
The  truth  of  a  friend  such  as  jou." 

:heless,  there  is  room  for  the  robust  protest  of  Hood,  who  also 
poem  on  a  "  Winter  Nosegay."  But  how  deplorably  different 
the  amiable  Cowper's,  and    what   a  pleasant  human    smack   of 


lere  is  in  it 


"  oil,  withered  winter  blossoms, 
Dowager-fiowers— Ihe  December  vanitj, 

In  antiquated  visagca  and  bo&onis. 
What  are  tc  planneil  for, 
I'Dless  to  stand  fi^r 
Emblems,  and  peevish  moraLs  of  humanity  ? 

There  is  my  Quaker  Aunt, 
A  Paper- Flower— with  a  formal  border 

No  breeze  coidd  e'er  dlAordtr, 
Touting  at  that  old  beau — the  Winter  Cherry 

A  puckered  berry ; 
And  Box,  3 ike  a  tough-lived  annuitant  — 

Verdant  alway — 
From  quarter-day  to  qtmrCcr-day  ; 
And  poor  old  Honeatyt  as  thin  as  want. 

Well  named— Godivot ; 
Under  the  baptism  of  the  water-pot^ 
The  very  apparition  of  a  plant  ; 

And  why» 
Dost  hold  thy  head  so  high. 
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i wards,  two  anonymous  volumes  of  verse,'  entitled  **  The 
),"  to  which  are  appended  "  The  Tea,"  "  The  Dessert/'  and 
Lose  " — all  poems  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  In  the  last  is 
xd  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "  nnder  the  rose."  From  the  ceilings 
dinin;^-rooms  in  modern  times  hangs  a  chandelier,  or  something 
ind,  the  shafb  of  which  springs  from  a  plaster  ornament,  which 
'^  the  rose.''  In  the  ceilings  of  antique  dining-rooms  (bnilt  at  a 
len  tables  were  lit  by  candles  set  npon  them  in  candlesticks) 
se  "  is  still  found,  and  forms  the  usual  ornament  in  the  centre 
arved  wood  overhead.  And  longer  ago  still,  before  we  had  any. 
corns  at  all  or  any  candles  in  England,  men  in  another  land  met 
iug  or  for  wine-bouts  *'  uuder  the  rose."  Above  them,  suspended 
e  ceiling,  was  a  rose :  the  emblem  of  secrecy  among  friends  : 
Dg  to  the  owners  of  wine-loosened  tongues  that  the  easy  con- 
companions  over  wine  should  go  no  further  : 

**  Where  soft  acanthus  clothed  the  ground, 
And  violets  sprinkled  odours  round  : 
Near  slumbering  pools  that  lull'd  the  rill. 
And  bid  the  Zephyr's  voice  be  still ; 
In  gentle  dalliance,  on  a  day, 
The  Acidalian  goddess  lay. 

"  Harpocrates  survey 'd  the  scene 

With  roguish  eyes  behind  the  screen, — 

A  screen  the  hand  of  May  had  wove, 

To  canopy  the  couch  of  love ; 

A  screen  of  amaranth  and  bine, 

Of  cedar,  cypress,  and  of  pine, 

Whose  foliage  with  the  sunbeam  playing, 

Fretted  its  light,  its  heat  allaying. 

•• '  Here,  Cupid^  take  this  bud,'  she  said, 
'  This  blushing  bud,  that  bends  its  head  ; 
The  grace  of  groves,  the  queen  of  flowers, 
The  perfume  of  our  Paphian  bowers. 
Promise  of  spring,  that  scents  the  gales. 
Which  morning's  odorous  breath  exhales :  . 
The  charm  of  sight,  the  boast  of  youth. 
Delight  of  summer,  pledge  of  truth  ; 
Whose  chalice  with  my  mouth  that  strives 
With  nectar  stores  Cythera's  hives  ; 
Whose  petals  with  my  mouth  comparing 
Rival  its  bloom — its  fragrance  sharing  ; 
Whose  dews,  like  drops  that  softly  cieep 
Down  virgins*  cheeks,  for  joy  that  weep, 
Shine  mirrors  to  the  raptur'd  eye 
Of  loveliness  and  purity  ; 
Whose  velvet  down  and  purple  stains 
Vie  with  the  network  of  thy  veins, 
That  trace  beneath  the  crimsoned  skin 
The  mazy  streams  of  life  within, 
This  to  the  god  of  silence  bear 
The  type  and  tribute  of  the  Fair.' " 

e  urchin  "  does  as  he  is  told,  and  the  poet  concludes : 

"  Yes,  still  this  emblem  lives  for  you, 
To  beauty,  love,  and  silence  due, 

)  volumes  were  printed  by  Baldwin,  Cradock  &  Joy,  47  Paternoster  Row,  andT. 
I,  jun..  Old  Bond  Street,  in  1819,  and  are  dedicated  to  "  Walter  Scott,  Esquire." 
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And  still  where'er  the  flower  appears, 
The  gait  of  modesty  it  wears  ; 
And  still  the  blossom  seeks  to  hide. 
In  reddening  tints,  its  con*iciou»  prido  ; 
And  Rlili  where  secret  tru*t  we  j»how, 
Under  the  rose — It  i»— we  know.*' 


Second   in   the    poet'a  affection    ranka   the   **  dainty**  violet,  t 

emblem  of  modest  worth  and  beauty : 

•*  Sheltered  from  the  blight,  ambition, 
Fatal  to  the  pride  nf  rank, 
8ee  me  in  mj  low  conditioD 
Laugliing  on  the  tof  ted  bank. 

**  On  my  robe,  for  erotilntlon, 
No  vaiicty's  intpreist. 
Suited  to  ati  humble  station 
Mine  a  an  unembrotdered  vest/* 

A  rare  favourite  of  the  poete.  Indeed,  one  tells  it  to  *'  boast  iwlf 
the  fairest  flower,  in  glade  or  copse  or  forest  dingle:*'  aDOlhff 
**  the  sweetest  flower  that  blows  ;  "  while  Herrick  declares  it 

'*  So  graced 
To  be  placed 
'Fore  oiimasfc- roses, '* 

But  they  all  lament  the  fleeting  beanty  of  these  "MiUa  d 
Honour,  who  do  biing  in  the  Spring,  and  wait  upon  her  ** — 

•*  Yet  wither  ere  they  can  be  set 
Within  the  virgin's  coronet.'* 

Their  delicacy  of  petal  and  fine  tracery  of  vein — for  the  poets  knowofih 
the  pale  single  violet — ^anggests  more  than  once  an  exquimte  simile: 

**  Sweeter  than  tho  lids  of  Jono's  eyes 
Or  Cytherica's  breath.' 

**  Love's  dropped  eyelida  and  a  kisa, 
8ach  our  breath  and  blueneas  !».'* 

Yet  one  deplorable  legend  says  that  they  were  not  always  Uoe : 

*'  Love  on  a  day,  wise  poets  tell, 

iSomc  time'in  wrangling  spent, 
"Wliethi^r  the  violets  shotiM  exoel, 

Or  she,  in  sweetest  ficent. 
£Dt  Venus  having  lost  the  day, 

Poor  girls,  she  fell  on  you, ' 
And  beat  ye  !^o,  as  some  daro  say, 

Her  blows  did  make  ye  blue." 

Bnt  others  say  that  poor  lanthis,  pursued  by  Apollo,  appealdi  to 
Artemis  to  destroy  her  fatal  beauty,  and  that  the  goddess  in  ptt| 
painted  her  face  blue  ! 

"  Discoloured  thus  an  hiunbler  state  she  proved 
Less  fair,  but  by  the  goddess  more  beloved  ! " 

Next  the  daisy.     Clare,  in  a  pretty  poem,  which  commence*— 
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**  Welcome,  old  comrade  I  peeping  once  again. 
Our  meeting  'minds  me  of  a  pleasant  hour ;'' 

And  closes, 

**  Then  like  old  mates,  or  two  who've  neighbours  been, 
Well  part,  in  hopes  to  meet  another  year ; " 

strikes  the  note  of  m&nj  poets*  addresses  to  the  **  wee,  modest  crimson- 
-tipp^  flower."  Specially  noteworthy  is  the  welcome  of  that  genial, 
-fcrathfnl  poet,  Mackay,  whose  verses,  to  my  thinking,  breathe,  except- 
ing  of  course  the  greater  poets,  more  than  any  other  writer  the  sweet 
spirit  of  Nature  and  the  pure  love  of  it.     The  poem  opens : 

"  Mj  heart  is  full  of  joy  to-day. 
The  air  hath  music  in  it ; 
Once  more  I  roam  the  wild- wood  way, 

And  prize  the  passing  minute  ; 
The  balms  of  heaven  are  on  my  cheek, 

My  feet  in  meadow  mazes. 
Let  me  alone,  and  I  will  speak 
My  blessings  on  the  daisies. 

"  I  have  not  seen  for  half  a  year, 

Sore  pent  in  cares  and  labours, 
These  gems  of  earth,  these  blossoms  dear, 

These  free  and  gladsome  neighbours ; 
They  smile  upon  me  as  o€  old. 

Through  memory's  shifting  phases. 
My  blessings  on  your  white  and  gold. 

Ye  well  beloved  daisies." 

Wordsworth  has  several  poems  addressed  to  the  daisy,  and  con- 
fesses a  debt  of  greater  gratitude  to  it  for  its  *'  happy  genial  influence  " 
than  to  any  other  flower  : 

"  Thou  art  indeed  by  many  a  claim, 
The  poet's  darling." 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  reading  his  verses  and  noting  how  he 
again  and  again  recurs  to  all  the  various  moods  in  which  the  daisy 
lias  met  him,  and  in  all  of  them  "  repaired  his  heart  with  gladness,'' 
that  the  poet's  aflection  for  '*  the  sweet  flower  "  was  sincere  and  deeply 
seated. 

"  Methinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity, 
Given  no  other  flower  I  see 
The  forest  through/' 

%  ' 

In  one  of  his  poems  to  "  Nature's  favourite,"  he  promises  that  it  shall 
by  his  verse  regain  ^'  its  long  lost  praise  " ;  and  certainly  no  other  poet 
lias  done  so  much  for  any  other  flower.  Even  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
a  dear  friend  at  sea  is  addressed  to  the  daisy,  the  poet's  lament  being 
that  the  friend  can  never  return  to  see  his  beloved  flower  bloom 
again !  Chaucer's  name,  ''  the  eie  of  daye,"  gives  a  very  dainty 
oonoeit : 

**  Shut  not  so  soon ;  the  doU-eyed  night 
Has  not  as  yet  b^^n 
To  make  a  seizure  on  the  light, 
Or  to  seal  up  the  sun. 


stepping  ashore  in  New  Zealand,  my  eye  fell  on 
turf,  and  the  force  and  rapidity  with  which  the  he 
the  little  flower  then  started  up  in  ray  mind  createc 
strong  that  I  can  still,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
There  are  no  daisies  in  Australia,  and  their  unexpec 
the  grass  at  Invercargill  sent  the  blood  back  to 
instant ;  and  I  can  remember  very  well  the  obvic 
companions,  all  New  Zealanders,  at  my  tone  of  voi 
seeing  the  daisies.  Many  noteworthy  tributes  to 
daisy  might  be  quoted — as  Browning's  in  Italy,  an< 
India — a  power  possessed  in  equal  strength  by  no  < 
only  approached  by  the  primrose.  Mackay's  po< 
reception  accorded  to  the  first  primrose  in  Australii 
How  the  lily  divided  the  queenship  of  the  gard( 
have  already  noted. 

*•  The  lily's  height  bespoke  command, 
A  fair,  imperial  flower. 
She  seemed  designed  for  Flora's  hand, 
The  sceptre  of  her  power." 


And  long  before  Cowper  sang,  the  noble  blossom  hi 
the  sceptre-flower  of  Juno,  a  greater  goddess  than 
Indeed,  all  time  through,  it  has  held  almost  equal  ] 
If  one  king  instituted  an  Order  of  the  Rose,  another 
of  the  Lily,  and  each  is  set  upon  the  battle-standa 
is,  like  the  rose,  a  Saint's-day  flower,  aud  Oar  Li 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  Virgin.  And  who  does 
every  country  the  woman  who  is  called  •*  the  lily  " 
beautiful  ?     For  every  Fair  Rosamond  you  shall  fi: 
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"From  this  bleeding  hand  of  mine, 
Take  this  sprig  of  eglantine, 
Which  though  sweet  unto  your  smell, 
Yet  the  fretful  briar  will  tell, 
He  who  plucks  the  sweets,  shall  prove, 
Many  thorns  to  be  in  love." 

ick   to  a  maid,  and  we  may  as  well  accept  his  opinion 
Wordsworth,  again,  entitles  a  poem  ''  The  Waterfall 
ntine,"  which  commences : 

"  '  Begone,  thou  fond  presumptuous  elf,' 

Exclaimed  a  thundering  voice  ; 
'  Nor  dare  to  thrust  thy  foolish  self 

Between  me  and  my  choice  I ' 
A  8 mall  cascade,  fresh  swoln  with  rain, 

Thus  threatened  a  poor  briar-rose." 

t  is  "  the  patient  briar,"  and  in  its  self-defence  for  pre* 
)w  on  the  waterfall,  says : 

"  Rich  store  of  scarlet  hips  is  mine, 
With  wfiich  I  in  my  humble  way. 
Would  deck  you  many  a  winters  day, 
A  happy  eglantine." 

lerrick's  death  and  Wordsworth's  birth  there  is  an  in- 
itury,  and  each  was  a  master-gardener,  so  that  taking  two 
ies  we  make  assurance  doubly  sore.  Besides,  Milton's 
oever  very  satisfactory, 

biooed  gardens  a  sweetbriar  hedge  is  to  this  day  a 
ure,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  several  poets,  com- 
1  Chaucer,  whose  **  hegge  with  sicamore  was  set  and 
uploy  the  plant  as  a  fence  or  screen.  What  is  more 
is  the  combination  with  the  sweetbriar  of  the  sycamore, 
eldom  seen  in  hedges  nowadays,  and  not  at  all  suitable 
se.  Now  the  *'  sycamore  "  of  England  is  really  a  mapler, 
St/camoroSj  and  a  smaller  variety  of  maple  is  very  com- 
Dr  hedges  and  for  catting  out  into  arbours  on  account  of 
rth,  very  twiggy  nature  and  close  foliage : 

"  Mode  st  briar  I  odour  shedding 

Down  the  lane  to  cottage  doors  ; 
Morn  herself,  if  failing  sweetness. 

Might  replenish  from  thy  stores. 
Charm  of  wild  woods  I  humbly  virtuous, 

Heedless  thou  to  flaunt  or  shine  ; 
Rich  men  praise  thee,  poor  men  bless  thee, 

Shy  but  lovely  Eglantine." 

— "  the  dark  rosemary  ever  a-dying,  that  spite  the  wind^s 
es  the  salt  rock's  face  to  seaward "  (Browning) — ^is  a- 
te  of  the  poets,  and  scattered  up  and  down  in  their 
found  a  bewildering  variety  of  allusions  to  the  legends 
in  which  this  plant  plays  its  part.  In  the  **  Hesperides'* 
Idings — 
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iporary,  the  later  poot  draws  frooi  the  same  flower  the  great 
of  another  universal  law.     He  sees  a  primrose  growing  on  a 

**  The  flowers,  still  faithful  to  their  sleiai 

Their  fellowship  renew : 
The  stems  are  fairlifiil  to  the  root 

That  worketh  out  of  view  : 
And  to  the  rock  the  root  adheres. 

In  ever}-  fibre  true. 
Close  cling»  to  earth  the  living  rock, 

Though  threat  ning  still  to  fall : 
The  earth  is  constant  to  her  spheres  : 

And  God  iix>holds  it  all !  " 

poeta,  aa  a  rule,  accept  the  priniro&e- — from,  no  doabt,  the 

of    its    colour    and   fragility   of    petal— as  an    emblem    of 

tee  and  a  sad,  short  life.      Says  Milton,  "Soft  silken  primrose 

timelessly,"     They  are    always    murdering   it  with  untimely 

"'  Ilash  (lowere't!  oft  betrayed. 
By  summer-seeraiDg  (hiys,  to  ventqre  forth 
Thy  tender  form,  the  ktlliag  northern  blast 
Will  wrap  thee  lifeless  in  a  hoar-frost  shroud." 

)t  BO,  Mr.  Grabame,  The  primrose  may  be  rash,  but  it  is  very 
r,  and  it  cares  no  more  for  northern  blasts  or  hoar-frost  than 
Inglish  boys  and  girls  who  rejoice  in  its  coming j  and  prize  it 
)  M  the  posies  of  the  changing  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
kd  of  being  delicate  and  short-lived,  it  is  a  very  robust  and 
J  little  native  with  quite  aa  long  a  blooming- time  as  most  of  the 
ams  of  the  wild  garden,  and  a  thoroughly  British  aversion  tu 
b  "  wrapped  in  shrouds  "  by  inclement  skies  or  any  other  agency. 
lere  ia,  however,  one  assailant  against  which  the  poor  primrose 
in  vain  to  flower,  and  that  h  the  greenfinch.  This  bird  has  dis- 
ied,  and,!  believe,  has  taught  the  fact  to  others  of  the  feathered  race 
^rdener's  dreadX  that  the  young  seeds  of  the  primrose  are  a  dainty 
Mai,  and  it  bites  the  flower  through  just  at  the  top  of  the  stalk, 
I  the  green  colix  spriugs.  It  eats  no  more,  only  that  one  fatal 
M,  and  leaves  the  blossom  on  the  grouad.  The  cowslip  is  saved  no 
I  by  its  longer  stem,  but  I  have  known  spots  where  the  primroses 
&d  the  ground  as  closely  as  ivy,  and  budded  abundantly,  and 
lot  a  fiower  could  be  found  for  picking  after  sunrise,  while  the 
[jm  heads  strewed  the  ground,  each  calix  pinched  through  by 
leak  of  the  greenfinch  and  its  companions  at  breakfast, 
ns  curious  perhaps  that  none  of  the  poets  noticed  the  prevailing 
L  "  of  the  primrose  in  legend- — ^its  mystic  power  of  treasure-finding 
9  of  the  sesames  of  story. 

1  the  seven  favourites  of  the  poets  already  noticed,  four — the 
primrose,  daisy,  and  sweetbriar — are  wild  flowers ;    and  the 
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two  that  may  take  next  rank,  *'  Uie  snowdrop  cold,  that  twmblet 
not  to  kisses  of  the  bee,"  aad  the  daffodils  "  that  take  the  windi 
of  ilarch  with  beauty,"  belong  to  "  the  garden  that  no  man  hatk 
planted." 

**Febniary  fair  maid"  and  "prophet  of  the  roses'"  TennjsoQ 
calls  the  snowdrop,  and  Wordsworth  devotes  to  it  a  charming  sonnet, 
commencing : 

"  Lone  flower,  hemmed  in  ivith  snows  and  white  as  thej, 
.  But  hardier  far,  once  more  I  see  thee  bend 

I  Thy  foreheiid,  as  if  fearful  to  offend* 

Like  an  unhidden  guest." 

But  cnrionsly  marred  by  the  poet  sayiog : 

'  *  So  welcome  as  a  friend 
I  Whose  zeal  outrides  lii«  promise." 

Why  this  most  infelicitous  line  ? 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  poets  sirgingof  this  flower  should  havefo 
that  tradition  says  the  snowdrop  was  the  first  flower  that; 
outside  Eden.  It  was  created  out  of  the  falliag  snowflakes  bj  ttk 
angel  on  pnrpose  to  stop  Eve's  heart  from  breaking  in  her  gwr 
misery. 

Who  does  not  know  Herrick's  address  to  the  **  Daffadils  " : 

**  Fair  daffadils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  awuy  so  soon  ; 
I  As  yet  the  early -rifslng  sun 

I  ^  Has  not  attained  hi$  noon. 

I  Stay,  stay, 

Vntil  \\iv  basticp  day 
I  Has  run 

But  to  the  evonsnng  ; 
I  And,  having  prayed  together,  we 

I  Will  go  with  you  along.** 

What  inspired  the  sweet  singer  with  the  fancy  that  '*  daffadils**  iff" 
such  fleeting  beauty  ?  They  last  upon  the  stalk  longer  thAnmBj 
flowers,  and  when  cut  last  longer  still ;  bat  the  fancy  was  filed, for 
elsewhere,  in  his  **  Divination,"  he  says  ; 

[  **  When  a  daffadil  I  see, 

I  Hanging  do^  n  hi^  head  towards  me, 

I  Gue«a  1  may  what  1  must  be  : 

'  First,  I  shall  dccliDe  my  bead  ; 

RecoDdly,  I  s-hall  be  dead  ; 

Lastly,  safely  burii'd." 

For  the  rest  of  the  flowers  that  can  boast  of  special  dediato 
this  article  cannot  sujSice.  The  tulip  is  taken  to  task  for  its  gaoJiiW*' 
is  called  a  *'  quean  "  ;  and  young  women  are  warned  by  Cavalier poe*^^^ 
take  warning  by  the  napid  fading  of  the  ''  painted  "  flower,  Thrt«'i* 
nothing  worth  quoting  in  these  allusions,  but  in  some  volumes,*  scarce ,' 

•  Pearch's  Poems. 
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►s  so  well  known  as  they  should  be,  I  find  two  poems,  one  by  "Lang- 

"  and  one  by  **  Mr.  B y/'  on  the  tulip,  and  each  is  a  finished 

of  good  work.  In  the  one  the  tulip  scoffs  at  the  myrtle  ;  iti 
her,  at  the  lily  of  the  valley.  In  both  the  flaunting  *'  quean  " 
•oved  by  third  parties  (a  zephyr  and  a  bee),  and  in  both  the 
the  cause  of  the  proud  maid's  undoing : 

*'  With  more  than  usual  lustre  bright, 
The  genial  god  of  heat  and  light, 
Through  the  blue  heavens  pursued  his  course^ 
And  shone  with  more  than  summer  force. 
Each  flower  that  glow'd  in  bright  array 
Witnessed  the  life-imparting  day  ; 
'         The  tulip,  too,  above  the  rest, 

The  vigorous  warmth,  with  joy  confest, 
What  transport  in  her  bosom  swelled !  " 

3  forth.     The  other  poem  runs  thus : 

''  Fierce  on  the  flower  the'scorchinjr  beams 

With  all  the  weight  of  glory  fell ; 
The  flower  exulting  caught  the  gleams,  \ 

And  lent  its  leaves  a  bolder  swell. 
Expanded  by  the  searching  fire. 

The  curling  leaves  the  breast  disclosed ; 
The  mantling  bloom  was  painted  higher. 

And  every  latent  charm  exposed. 
But  when  the  sun  was  sliding  low, 

And  evening  came  with  dews  so  cold, 
The  wanton  beauty  ceased  to  blow. 

And  sought  her  bending  leaves  to  fold. 
Those  leaves,  alas  I  no  more  will  close  ; 

Relaxed,  exhausted,  sickening,  pale  ; 
They  left  her  to  a  parent's  woes,    ' 

And  fled  before  the  rising  gale.*' 

le  of  the  other  "  poems  "  need  more  than  passing  notice.  Herrick 
limsical  versicles  on  the  origin  of  various  flowers.  Thus,  the  wall- 
was  a  virgin  who,  hasting  too  fast  to  meet  her  lover,  fell  over  the 
L  wall  and  broke  her  neck  ;  the  marigolds  were  old  maids  who 
yellow  from  jealousy,  and  though  they  died,  never  changed 
;  pansies  (or  heart's- ease),  words  on  which  he  is  very  fond  of 

"  Frolic  virgins  once  these  were, 
Over-lovipg,  living  here ; 
Being  here  their  ends  denied. 
Ran  for  sweethearts  mad,  and  died. 
Love,  in  pity  of  their  tears. 
And  their  loss  in  blooming  year?, 
For  their  restless  here-spent  hours 
Give  them  heart's-ease  turned  to  flowers.** 

ily  one  of  the  series  with  a  prettily  phrased  conceit  is  to  the 
ion: 

"Stay  while  ye  will,  or  go, 

And  leave  no  scent  behind  ye; 
Yet,  trust  me,  I  shall  know 

The  place  where  I  may  find  ye. 
Within  my  Lucia's  cheeks 

(Whose  livery  ye  wear), 
Plav  ye  at  hide-and-seek, 

I  m  sure  to  find  ye  there.** 

.  LXni.  3   K 
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Bnt  the  list,  if  I  were  to  make  it  complete,  would  be  almost  as  long 
as  a  list  of  the  flowers  of  a  garden.  Do  yon  remember  in  Leigh 
Hnnt's  ^'  Feast  of  the  Poets/'  how,  when  the  company  is  assembled, 

'*  by  some  charm  or  other,  as  each  took  his  chair 
There  burst  a  most  beaatif  nl  wreath  in  lus  hair. 
I  can't  tell  'em  all,  but  the  groundwork  was  baj, 
And  Campbell,  in  his,  had  some  oak-leaves  and  may  : 
And  forget-me-not  Rogers ;  and  Moore  had  a  rine, 
And  Shelley  besides  most  magnificent  pine 
Had  the  plant  which  they  least  touch,  Humanity,  knows ; 
And  Keats's  had  forest-tree,  basil,  and  rose ; 
And  Southey's  some  buds  of  the  tall  Eastern  palm. 
And  Coleridge  mandragoras  mingled  with  balm ; 
And  Wordsworth,  with  all  which  the  field- walk  endears. 
The  blossom  that  counts  by  its  hundreds  of  years." 

In  addition  to  these,  Lytton's  with  his  favourite  jasmine  and  violets, 
Mackay's  briony  and  blnebeUs,  Bums  and  his  daisies  in  ivy,  Lei^ 
Hunt's  eglantine  and  poppies,  Cnnningham  with  his  narcissus ;  while 
among  the  wreaths  should  sorely  have  been  the  blossoms  of  the 
celandine  and  water-lily,  may,  cornflower^  and  lilac,  and  many  othen 
whom  the  poets  individually  addressed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  make  no  pretence  of  exploiting  the  Poet^ 
Garden.  I  am  merely  a  passer-by  on  the  common  road,  uid,  throiigh 
the  gates,  and  here  and  there  where  the  hedge  lets  me  see  over  or  see 
through,  get  a  peep  at  the  pleasure-grounds  within.  The  subject  ii 
an  immense  one,  as  beautiful  as  it  is  wide-spreading,  but  in  thflv 
few  pages  I  have  merely  recorded  some  first  impressLons  received  id 
passing. 

Phil  Bowsiafxk 


G  JOHN  AND  THE  ABBOT  OF  BURY, 


HAVE  for  same  time  been  engaged  in  editing  for  the  Rolls 
Series  the  *'  Memorials  of  St.  Edmondshnry,"  a  collection, 
t  is  to  Bay,  of  docnmenta  relating  to  the  great  and  famous  Abbey 
3t.  Edmund  at  Bury,  the  abbey  represented  in  the  minds  of  so  many 
^lish  people,  who  otherwise  would  know  nothing  of  the  monastery  and 
history,  by  the  Abbot  Samson  of  Car!yle*s  "  Past  and  Present*" 
The  greater  part  of  these  materials  appeals  of  course  mostly  or 
Insively  to  the  professed  historical  student.  But  in  the  second 
lime,  jnst  issued,  there  is  a  document,  now  published  for  the  first 
e,  of  so  much  general  interest,  and  throwing  so  much  light  on  the 
[mate  details  of  a  past  social  and  ecclesiastical  system,  as  well  as 
iden tally  on  the  character  of  the  King  from  whom  the  barons 
ing  the  Great  Charter,  that  it  has  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to 
6  some  account  of  it  for  another  public  than  that  which  generaDy 
toema  itself  with  the  publications  of  the  Rolls  Series. 
The  tract  in  (juestion,  "  De  Electione  Hugonis  ** — ^*  On  the  Election* 
Hugo"^fill3  twenty  leaves  in  the  Harleian  MS.  1005,  but  the- 
.ting  is  so  small  and  so  full  of  contractiona  that  as  now  published' 
iccupiea  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages  of  an  ordinary  octavo  volume, 
3  writer  does  not  tell  us  his  name,  and  it  is  not  otherwise  known, 
»  from  internal  evidence  it  is  certain  he  was  a  monk  of  St,  Edmund's 
bey  at  the  time  when  the  abbatial  election  which  he  describes 
k  place. 

Now,  this  election  was  that  which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Abbot 
naon  himself,  the  great  abbot  for  whose  well-known  portrait  in 
ast  and  Present  "  Carlyle  drew  his  materials  from  the  **  Chronicle 
Jocelin  de  Brakelonde,"  then  recently  edited  for  the  Camden 
iety  from  this  same  Harleian  MS.  which  contains  the  tract  '*  Oa 
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the  Election  of  Hugo/'  On  December  30,  1211,  says  the  writer  of  (k^ 
tract  in  his  opening  ssntenceSi  **  Abbot  Satnsoa,  of  venerable  memory, 
passed  from  this  world  to  11  im  who  hath  set  bounds  to  ra.^n  which  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  overstep,  exchanging  earthly  things  for 
heavenly,  toil  for  rest,  grief  and  sorrow  for  joy  and  consolation, 
things  transitory  for  thiogs  eternal  ;  and  leaving  his  flock  moarning 
for  the  loss  uf  so  great  a  shepherd,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  >r 
ravenous  wolves."  They  were  troabled  times  indeed  on  which  the 
good  abbot  closed  his  eyes;  for  England  lay  at  the  moment  under 
the  great  Interdict  imposed  upon  her  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  conduct  of  John  in  reference  to  the  nomination  of 
Stephen  Langton  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

The  body  of  Samson  was  laid,  doobtless  with  due  f  nneral  ritea,  in 
a  small  burial  close,  "in  pratello,"  near  the  monastery,  whence,  a6  we 
are  afterwards  informed,  it  was  translated  at  the  end  of  two  years 
and  a  half  into  the  chapter-house.  Afcer  this,  the  first  thought  of 
the  monks  was  to  commanicate  their  abbot's  death  to  the  King.  A 
deputation,  consisting  of  Robert  the  s^^crist,  Robert  the  chamberlaia 
and  Thomas  of  Walsingham,  set  out  on  its  way  to  the  Kio^  ;  ik-^t 
found  him  at  a  place  called  in  the  MS.  Frisomantel — i,/f,,  FreemanUe— 
a  park  and  hunting-lodge,  of  which  now  no  trace  remains,  near  to 
Lord  Carnarvon's  mansion  of  HighClere  House,  in  Hampshire.  Join 
received  them  very  graciously.  S^me  jewels  and  other  ornaments 
which  had  been  worn  by  the  late  abbot  were  presented  to  him  by  the 
deputation.  He  at  first,  with  self-depreciating  expressions,  refused 
to  accept  them  ;  bat  consented  to  do  so  when  the  sacrist  aasnred  him 
that  in  his  last  illness  Samson  had  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should 
•be  80  bestowed. 

An  interval  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  folio  wed » daring  whicli 

no  step  was   taken  to  fill  the   vacancy.      In  July   1213,  the  King, 

being  then  at  Corfe  Castle  in   Dorsetshire,  and  intending  shortJr  ti 

-cross  the  Channel  on  his  way  to  Poitou,  wrote  to  the  convent,  dinict- 

ing  them  to  send  to  him  discreet  men  from  their  number,  with  i 

-  view  to  the  choice  of  an  abbot.      This  letter  is  given  in  fall. 

Thus  far  the  vacancy  had  been  of  no  extraordinary  length,  and  w 
•the  abbot's  revenues,  pending  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
passed  into  the  Kings  exchequer,  it  is  likely  that  nnder  other  cif* 
cumatances  John  would  have  waited  some  time  longer.  But  ho  *« 
now  on  his  good  behaviour ;  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  Pop* 
through  Pandulph  the  legate,  agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  98  ^  ^ 
from  the  Holy  See,  and  allowed  Stephen  Langton  and  the  othtf 
exiled  bishops  to  land  peaceably  in  England,  The  Interdict  wti  »t 
an  end.  Full  of  projects  against  Philip  Augustus  of  France — pro- 
jects which  came  to  a  disastrous  end  at  Bouvines  in  the  following 
year— John  desired  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  bishops  and  tiie 
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monastic  orders,  and  so  to  deprive  his  barons  of  all  excuse  for  refns- 
ing  to  follow  l^im  in  liis  contemplated  campaign. 

The  Kiog's  letter,  dated  July  2b,  reached  Bury  on  August  5.  The 
monks  went  into  chapter  u  ithout  delay.  Before  anything  was  pro- 
posed, Master  Nicholas  protested  against  the  selection  of  Robert  the 
sacrist,  either  as  elector  or  elect,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an 
unfeeling  and  sarcastic  man.  Robert  of  Saxbam  eupported  him. 
Then  it  was  agreed  that  three  should  be  chosen,  who  should  nomi- 
nate seven  electors.  The  three  cbosen  were  Albinus  the  sah-prior, 
Jocelin  the  almoner,  and  Richard  the  precentor.  These  three  went 
outj  and  presently  nominated  Pcven  electors.  The  names  of  all 
are  given ;  among  them  was  that  of  Robert  the  Bacrist.  The 
protest  against  him  was  renewed,  and  Robert  the  chamberlain  was 
substituted  for  him.  The  seven  swore  to  elect  "  unum  d© 
miseTicordioribns,"  one  of  the  more  merciful  among  the  brethren ; 
perhaps  the  stem  inflexible  rule  of  Samson  had  been  felt  a 
little  galling.  The  convent  swore  to  abide  by  the  choice  of 
the  seven  electors.  The  latter  then  went  into  St.  Saba's  chapel, 
and  after  mature  debate  agreed  upon  a  man.  They  came  out  and 
asked  for  what  was  called  a  carta  dr  rafu — a  formal  letter,  bearing  the 
convent  seal,  ratifying  and  carrying  out  the  oath  jnst  taken.  This 
was  given  to  them  j  then  they  returned  to  the  chapter-house,  and 
gave  out  the  name  of  "  Hugo  de  Norwolde  *'  as  abbot-elect.  There 
was  no  opposition,  and  all  the  monks  hastened  to  exchange  the  kiss 
of  peace  with  their  new  ruler. 

This  election  was  made  on  August  7,  1213.  The  abbot-elect — 
whom  we  shall  henceforth  call  the  Elect,  or  Hugo — lost  no  time 
in  seeking  the  King,  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  choice  of  the 
convent.  This  the  King  absolutely  refused,  saying  that  his 
ancient  customary  rights  in  the  matter  had  been  disregarded.  Hugo 
and  his  companions,  greatly  perplexed,  resolved  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  archbishop.  They  did  so,  and  Langton  seems  to 
have  applauded  the  independent  course  of  the  convent.  All  the 
monks  who  had  gone  to  the  Court,  except  Hugo  and  two  others, 
returned  to  Bury.  There  was  a  meeting  of  chapter ;  the  sacrist 
related  their  interview  with  tlie  King.  Now  appeared  the  first  note 
of  discord*  Jocelin  the  almoner — apparently  the  same  Jocelin  who 
had  written  on  the  life  and  rule  of  Abbot  Samson — ^rose  in  his  place 
and  complained  that  the  election  had  been  too  hasty.  Especially  he 
blamed  the  grant  of  the  caria  de  ratOy  as  binding  the  convent  irre- 
vocably to  one  name,  without  reference  to  the  consent  of  the  Kiog.  It 
soon  appeared  that  many  of  the  older  monks — the  sacrist,  the  sub- 
prior*  Richard  the  precentor,  and  Adam  the  infirmarian  beiug  among 
them — were  in  full  pympathy  with  Jocelin. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  King's  objection  to  the  course  which 

I  mil"     1    fflni 
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pitched  npoDj  and  departed  for  Italy  in  January  1214.  The  sacrist, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  election,  then  sent 
to  Rome  two  of  his  creatures — ''Taupe"  and  Hugo  Canis — who  were 
to  thwart  Thomas  of  Walsingham  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
Till  hia  agent  shonld  return  Hugo  was  advised  by  his  friends  to 
absent  himself  from  the  convent.  He  did  80,  and  remained  in  retire- 
ment till  May  31,  1214,  when  he  returned  to  Bnry, 

Shortly  before  that  date  the  news  had  reached  Bnry  that  the  Pope 
had  sent  a  commission  to  the  Abbot  of  Wardon,  the  Prior  of 
Dunstable,  and  the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  directing  them  to  hold  an 
inquiry  into  the  facts  connected  with  the  election  at  Bury,  and  if  they 
fonnd  that  things  had  been  regularly  done,  and  that  Hugo  was  a 
*'  persona  idonea,"  to  confirm  it.  The  proceedings  of  these  com- 
missioners, or  delegates,  at 'their  several  meetings — of  which  the  first 
was  held  on  June  4,  1214,  and  the  last  not  till  March  10,  1215 — fill 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  work.  Wardon  was  a  Cistercian 
convent  in  Bedfordshire.  The  name  of  this  abbot  was  not  known  to 
the  editor  of  Dagdale'a  *'  Monasticon,*^  and  all  that  we  learn  about  it 
here  is  'that  it  began  with  the  letter  H»  He  must  have  been  a 
determined  man,  if,  as  is  probable,  he  was  still  abbot  in  1217;  for 
we  are  told  that  when  Folk  de  Brent,  the  lord  of  Bedford  Castle,  had 
a  quarrel  about  a  wood  with  the  monks  of  Wardon  in  that  year,  and 
carried  off  three  of  them  and  imprisoned  them  in  hia  dungeon-keep, 
he  was  nevertheless  compelled  to  make  humble  sabmisaion,  to  undergo 
**  manual  discipline,'*  and  to  give  back  the  wood.  Of  the  admirable 
Richard  Poore,  then  Dean^  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  whose 
name  will  be  ever  held  in  remembrance  on  account  of  his  share  in 
the  building  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  who  was  perhaps  the  author 
of  the  *'  Ancren  Riwle,*'  it  is  enoagh  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  a 
better  selection  of  an  ecclesiastical  jndge  could  not  have  been  made. 
Of  Richard,  Prior  of  Dnnstable  between  1202  and  1242,  there  are 
many  notices  in  the  "  Annals  of  Dunstable,"  edited  by  Mr.  Luard  for 
the  Rolls  Series. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  inquiry  before  the  delegates  as  to  the 
election,  the  monks  were  agitated  by  a  claim  advanced  by  the  King 
through  certain  agents — Richard  de  Marisco,  Peter  des  Roches  the 
justiciary,  and  Henry  de  Vere  * — to  receive  from  the  convent  a  release 
or  legal  discharge  in  respect  of  all  moneys  which  he  had  exacted  from 
the  convent  itself,  or  from  the  knights  and  burgesses  holding  under 
St.  Edmund, during  the  Interdict.  Of  these  exactions  we  read  some- 
thing in  a  chronicle  published  by  Dr.  F.  Liebermannt  from  the 
Harl.  MS.  447.     The  precise  amount  of  them  is  mentioned  in  the 


•  A  document  in  Rymefs  '*  Fccdorn,"  dated  April  8^  1214,  shows  that  Henry  do  Ver^ 
mas  appomted  at  that  date  proctor  to  the  King. 

t  "  Uugednickte  Anglo- Norm.  Geachicbts-quellen'*  (1879),  p,  155, 
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epeed,  and  that  he  himself  woiilil  soon  follow  him,  Hugo  obeyed, 
and  tho  writer  tells  us  that  the  King  and  thft  abbot  landed  in  Eugland 
on  tlie  same  day,  October  I'i,*^  the  former  at  Dartmouth,  the  latter  at 
Dover. 

The  letter  which  John  had  written  to  the  justiciary  from  PoitQu, 
prohibitiiifi^  waste,  was  brought  to  Bishop  Peter  at  Corfe  Castle  by 
Richurd  of  Dereham  about  October  Itl.  The  King  himself  was  then 
at  Corfe,  whither  he  must  have  ridden  immediately  after  his  landing 
at  Diirtmouth.  Becomiri<^  aware  of  the  arrival  of  his  letter,  John 
directed  that  one  similar  in  purport  should  be  addressed  to  the 
guardians  of  the  abbey  lauds.  This  was  done,  and  Richard  departed 
with  the  letter  for  Bury»  where  he  arrived  on  October  2o.  On  the 
same  day  Hugo  reached  the  convent.  He  at  once  took  steps  to 
obtain  the  aaoction  of  the  community  for  his  taking  the  charters  of 
liberty  and  privilege  which  former  kings  had  granted  to  St.  Edmund, 
and  showing  them  tu  the  King.  The  good  Eimple  man  seems  to  have 
believed  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  remove  John's  objections  to  the 
election  was  to  prove  to  him  that  it  waa  within  the  chartered  rights  of 
the  community  to  make  it.  John,  however,  was  thinking  partly  of 
political  influence,  partly  of  money  ;  probably  he  cared  little  what 
particular  mouk  of  Bury  was  raised  to  the  ablx)t's  chair;  but  thattlie 
election  should  proceed  independently  of  the  Crown,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  the  King  no  advantage,  was  a  thing  not  easily  to 
be  borne. 

The  chapter  refused  to  give  its  precious  charters  into  Hagos 
keeping.  He  accordingly  caused  copies  of  them  to  be  made,  acd 
with  these,  attended  by  several  monks,  set  forth  again  in  search  of 
the  King  on  the  25th  of  October.  He  found  him  between  Windsor 
and  London,  and,  upon  bringing  up  the  r/uestion  of  his  election,  was 
referred  by  John  to  Peter  des  Roches.  Hugo  went  to  the  bishop, 
but  could  get  nothing  out  of  him.  AVhen  he  returned,  John  said  to 
Mm,  impatiently,  "  What  would  you  have  ?  I  have  a  greater  love 
for  myself  and  my  crown  than  for  you  and  yourhononr.t  Vou  have 
stirred  up  war  against  me."  This  Hugo  strongly  denied,  *' Well," 
aaid  the  King,  "I  did  not  mean  you  specially."  Hugo  returned  to 
Bury,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  November,  exactly  a  week  after 
he  had  left  it.  This  was  expeditious  travelling,  considering  what  was 
probably  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that  season,  for  Bury  is  seventy- 
ivro  miles  from  London. 

♦  Roper  df  Wendover,  an«i  Matthew  PnHs  foHowinp  him,  say  that  the  King  landed  on- 
October  11'.  without  mentioning  the  placi?.  The  earlit'r  date  must  be  the  correct  one, 
for  the  "Itinerary,"  framed  bj  the  late  Sir  Thonms  D.  Hardy  from  the  J^itout  Rolls 
for  the  reipn  of  John  shows  lliat  the  King*  was  at  Dartmouth  on  the  lath,  and  atr 
Dorchester  on  the  17th  of  October. 

t  *•  Magifi  quara  bonorein  tiium."  "llnnr^r""  must  bore  be  usud  in  the  feudal  aensc^ 
AS  deooling  a  fief  comprising  a  number  of  manors.  Out  of  thn  "  Honor  *'  of  Halton, 
with  its  wide  and  important  jarisdiction,  grew  the  count/  of  Lancaster, 
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expressions  of    some   severity,   though  they  hardly  amounted  to  a 
threat,  went  oat  of  the  chapter-honse. 

John  passed  the  night  at  Bary^  probtibly  in  the  abbot's  camera  or 
palace,  and  departed  the  next  morning  (November  4)  being  escorted  out 
of  the  town  by  Hugo  and  the  sacrist.  He  returned  by  Writtle  *  to 
Ijondon,  where  documents  in  Kymer  ^prove  him  to  have  been  on  the 
20th  and  22nd  of  November. 

On  November  7  the  adjourned  session  of  the  delegates  was 
resumed  at  lloyston.  William,  the  Bishop-elect  of  Coventry,  presented 
a  letter  from  the  King,t  backed  by  others  from  Langton^and  some  of 
his  suffragans,  asking  for  a  further  adjoomment  bo  a  day  when  John, 
having  finished  the  *'  peregrinatio  "  on  which  he  was  just  entering, 
would  be  able  to  attend.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  case  was 
adjourned  to  Monday,  December  8,  at  Bury, 

Of  the  famous  meeting  of  the  discontented  barons  in  St.  Edmund's 
Church  on  November, 20,  described  by  Wendover  and  Paris,  of  the 
prodaction  of  Henry  Beauclerc*s  charter,  and  the  oath  at  the  high 
altar,  our  author  has  not  a  word  to  say.  The  case  of  the  disputed 
election  was  still  dragging  itself  on,  from  one  adjourned  meeting  to 
another,  and  the  writer,  absorbed  in  it,  ooukl  spare  no  thought  for 
public  grievances  or  aristocratic  conspiracies,  which  in  his  eyes  were 
much  less  important  matters.  Beading  this  extraordinary  tract  for 
"the  first  time,  and  noting  the  absorption  of  the  writer  in  monastic 
and  his  indifference  to  secular  politics,  one  asks  oneself,  as  the  date 
of  ]^Iagna  Charta  approaches,  '*  Will  he  really  say  nothing  about  the 
confederation  of  the  baron s,  and  the  conference  on  Rnnnymede  "  ? 
No,  that  would  imply  an  absence  of  human  and  social  sympathy 
unnatural  in  a  man  of  such  warm  feelings  as  thts  writer  certainly 
possessed.  But  his  way  of  dealing  with  the  momentous  events  of  his 
day  is  very  strange,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  commission  of  delegates  took  place  at 
Bury  on  March  10,  1215.  The  sacrist  appeared  by  counsel,  one  of 
whom,  Robert  do  Areines,  appealed  to  the  Pope  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  own  delegates!  The  court  would  not  admit  the 
appeal.  Just  at  this  point  a  letter  from  Innocent  arri?ed  for  the 
delegates,  in  which  the  Pope  mildly  complained  of  their  tardiness  in 
arriving  at  a  decision.  Thus  urged  forward — their  minds  having 
been  evidently  made  up  for  some  time^the  delegates,  by  the  Prior 
of  Dunstable  as  their  spokesman,  after  carefully  summing  up  the 
evidence  and  pleadings  in  the  case,  delivered  an  elaborate  judgment, 
confirming  Hugo's  election.  Areines,  endeavouring  to  obstruct,  was 
silenced.     What  followed  was  curious.     Notwithstanding  the  judg- 

♦  **  Eotuli  Litt.  Pat."  (Hardy)  1835.    John  had  hiult  himself  a  hooae  at  WdtUe.  whicU 
1$  near  Chelmsforrl,  a  fow  years  before. 

f  Dated  November,  1214,  and  still  extant  among  the  Patent  llolls. 
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iiieDt,  the  Bacrist  and  his  party  pointedly  absented  tliemwJves  ffcn  | 
the  solenin  ceremonies,  in  church  and  chapter-house,  with  which  tkf  i 
new    abbot    was    installed.     The  delegates,  wisely  regolving  nut  {^ 
overlouk  this  conduct,  ordered  that  the  absentees  should  be  anmrnoMd  ' 
before  them,     When  they  came,  Prior  Richard  asked  them  whether 
they  meant  to  obey  the  judj^njeut  or  to  resist   it,  hinting  at  c^r*  *: 
contingent  penalties  in  the  hitter  case.     The  sacri&t,  feeling  LtL:t; 
hard  pressed,  said  that    if  the  delegates   would    make    a   protestatia 
Lbat  everything  in  the  election  had  been  fair  and   straightforward,  k 
would  yield.      The  Abbot  of  Wardon  at  once  made  a  sulemn  proteiUr 
tion  in  the  sense  desired.     Then  the  sacrist  and  his  party  gave  wiy, 
and  one  by  one  they  came  up  to  Hugo  and  exchanged   with  him  tW 
kiss  of  fraternity  in  sign  of  their  submission. 

Except  the  formal'benediction  to  his  office  by  some  bishop,  all  tliit 
ecclesiastical  authority  could  confer  on  Hugo  was  now  coniened,     Th? 
Pope,  representi'dby  his  dehgate^*,  ratified  his  election;  the  Eoglidb 
bishops  consented  to  it;  the  monks  consented  to  it.  And  yet,  pnicticfl%. 
Hugo  was  no  more  Abbot  of  8t.  Edmund's  than  he  was  a  year  befozt. 
Till   the   King's  consent  was  won,  he  would  not  be  admitted  to  tfc» 
temporalities  of  the  abbey,  and  till  tidmitted  to  the  temporalities bt 
could  not  exercise  the  most  trifling  right  of  property  in  respect  of  them. 
The  temporal  jurisdiction  attached  to  the  abbot's  function  he  cotdd  wjl 
wield  ;  among  his  mitred  brothers  iu  Parliament  he    could   not  tik« 
his  place.      This  being  so,  we  are  not  surprised    to    read   that   before 
the  end  of  March — the  judgment  of  confirmation,  aa   we   hare  swn. 
was  given  on  the  10th — Hugo  was  on  his  travels  again^  in  order  U» 
seek  out  and  propitiate  the  King,     It  must  have  been  a  jou' 
many  days,  for  he  did  not  find  the  King  till  he  had  reached  ^v,:..-p 
ham  and  entered  Sherwood   Forest.     Since  his  visit   to   Bury^  Joko, 
who  was  always  on  tlie   move,  had   returned   to    London,  when*  b# 
stayed  at  the  **  New  Temple/'  bad  gone  westward  in  December,  heiu^ 
at  Monmouth  on  the  18th,  at  HiT^ford  on  the  21  st,  and  at  Wcfftttttf 
on  Christmas-day;   thence  had  returned  hastily  to  Ix>ndon,  ml 
had  met  the  discontented  barons  on  the  6th,  aod  granted  free  e.-.  .- 
to  chapters  on  January  15.     During  February  1215  he  waa  monng 
about  in  Northants,  Oxfordshire,  and  Wilts.      On  March   2  he  wroff 
to  Llewellyn,  his  son-in-law,  from  the  Tower,  and  on  the    ith  of  tU 
same  month  took  the  cross  there.      He  then  feems  to   have  thongi* 
that  he  would  enjoy  an  interval  of  hunting  before  Easter  tn  Siierwoei 
Forest,  and  here  it  was,  accordingly,  that   Hugo   found   him,  towtf^ 
the  end  of   March.     The  meeting  is  described   graphically  eoflOj^ 
As  the  King  approached,  Hugo  and  his  companions  dij&mounted  fit» 
their  horses  and    knelt    on    the    ground.      The    King   was  evidwrtlj 
pleased,  and   said,   ''Welcome,  Sir   Elect;    'salvo  jure   regni  na** 
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Then  the  two  had  a  lono^  private  converaation,  but  the  KiQg  would 
not  commit  himself*  Next  day  John  heard  Maaa  '*  in  the  chapel,"  at 
rhftt  place  ia  not  mentioned  ;  *  afcsr  this  he  told  Hugo  to  '*  go 
William  Brewere,"t  who  had  his  fall  confidence.  Brewere 
told  him  that  the  King  was  to  meet  the  barons  and  magnates  of 
England,  to  confer  with  them  *' super  quibusdara  arduis  regnisui" 
(on  certain  difficult  political  questions)  at  Oxford  on  April  13.  (Here 
we  have  the  first  intimation  of  the  highly  strained  condition  of  general 
politics  at  the  time.)  If  Hugo  went  to  (Vvford,  Brewere  proceeded 
to  say,  the  King,  affcer  taking  due  advice,  would  there  give  him  a 
^dcLsive  answer  about  his  businose.  Hugo  did  go  to  Oxford 
accordingly  ;  he  seems  to  have  arrived  there  before  Falm  Sunday 
(April  12),  and  to  have  remained  till  April  1^  or  14.  The  archbishop, 
Peter  des  Roches,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (raa'le  prisoner  at  B>u vines, 
but  released  two  months  before  this),  and  other  magnates,  spoke  in 
the  abbot's  favour,  but  nothiag  was  settled.  The  writer  says  here 
that  the  King  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  receive  the  abbot  to 
fdvour — "  nisi  prjecederet  certa  quantitas  nummorum ''^unless  a 
certain  quantity  of  money  were  forthcoming  first  His  friends  among 
the  barons  advised  that  he  should  comply  with  the  King  s  wish  in  this 
respect,  but,  fortiGed  by  tha  approval  of  L^ngton,  he  declined  to  do 
so,  and  returned  at  once  to  Bury,  arriving  there  on  Good  Friday, 
April  17.  On  the  23th  he  appointed  persons  to  the  custody  of 
certain  manors,  though  such  appoiotmenta,  pending  the  transfer  of 
the  temporalities,  could  have  been  only  provisional 

Now,  when  we  have  come  to  the  last  leaf  of  the  manuscript,  the 
writer  seems  to  wake  up  to  some  dim  consciousness  of  the  tremendous" 
issues  that  were  at  stake  in  the  country,  and  of  the  passions  that 
were  raging  around  him.  "  After  a  few  days  had  passed,"  he  says, 
"  there  arose  a  '  commotio  '  between  the  King  and  the  barona  " — a 
tronble  which  grew  out  of  the  King's  overriding  the  charter  *'  on  the 
greater  liberties  "  granted  by  Henry,  his  father.  It  was  not  a  charter 
of  Henry  II.,  but  one  of  Henry  I.,  of  which  advant^e  was  taken  by 
those  who  were  preparing  to  extort  Magna  Charta  from  John  ;  on 
this  all  the  accounts  are  agreed ;  but  our  author,  as  we  have  seen, 
lived  outside  the  world  of  politics.  The  archbishop  now  sent  for 
Hugo,  and  advised  him  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  himself  '^  blessed  " 
fcy  some  bishop.  He  went  accordingly  to  Benedict,  the  newly  elected 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  was  consecrated  by  him  at  Hailing,  near 
jRochester,  on  the  17th  of  May,     While  he  was  arrayed  in  mitre  and 

•  Probably  Cli|jstoiiej  Dear  Manslield,  where  there  was  a  royal  Ijuntioff- lodge. 

f  This  Hrewerc  was  a  atannch  follower  and  adviM-r  of  three  kings,  Kichard,  »Tohn, 
mud  Henry  Ht;  sec  Wendover  and  raris,  and  the  interesijDg  article  in  Diigdale'a 
•'Baronnge." 
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ibbot  to  grace.  At  this  the  King  was  angry,  and  replied  with  an 
Mkth,  *'  Fer  ^^dts  Domini ^  I  should  have  received  Mm  into  favour  six 
months  ago  but  for  you/'  Then  he  turned  to  Hugo,  -and  told  him 
low  the  sacrist  had  intrigued  with  the  courtiers  against  his  election. 

ElRio  sacrist  was  abashed,  and  speedily  withdrew. 
I  The  author  of  the  tract  gives  us  no  help  in  conjecturing  what 
motives  could  have  influenced  John  to  make  him  yield  thus  suddenly, 
r  having  resisted  all  petition  and  importunity  so  long.  He  had  been 
Bd  (p.  124)  in  the  design  of  making  money  out  of  the  appointment ; 
original  offence  of  the  monks  in  presenting  but  one  candidate  for 
is  acceptance  remained  uncorrected ;  and  he  had  le^irnt  enough  of 
ugo's  character  to  know  that  he  would  never  become  a  mere  cjourtier. 
n  the  other  hand,  many  considerations  might  concur  to  make  Jolin 
ink  it  desirable,  while  he  had  the  serious  rupture  with  hia  barons 
deal  with,  to  bring  at  least  one  tiresome  dispute  to  an  end.  It 
as  important  for  him  to  keep  on  good  terms  ivith  the  Pope,  on  whom 
o  counted  for  help  against  the  league  of  barons ;  but  Innocent, 
Ihrough  his  delegates,  had  just  solemnly  confirmed  Hugo's  election, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  be  favourable  to  the 
King's  continued  obstruction.  It  might  be  thought  that  John's 
voluntary  ^  grant  to  chapters  of  perfect  freedom  of  election,  by  his 
letter  to  Innocent  of  January  15,  1215,  must  also  have  weighed  with 
him,  as  seeming  inconsistent  with  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Bury. 
Bat  in  fact  the  concession  made  in  that  letter  was  to  a  great  extent 
illusory,  as  events  soon  proved,  A  little  clause,  following  all  the 
sweeping  declarations  as  to  freedom,  really  reserves  the  royal  influence 
and  right  of  interference.  After  any  election  the  King  will  give  his 
consent  to  it,  '*  inihss  wc  shall  liavc  hTougkt  forward  and  hgallif  pnived  a 
reasonable  ohja-lkm  ar/airist  it y  justifying  us  in  withholding  our  amsent" 
In  point  of  fact,  every  one  knows  tbat  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in 
all  important  ecclesiastical  appointments  remained  unaffected  down 
to  the  Reformation,  and  beyond  it.  Still,  the  ink  of  this  letter 
being  scarcely  dry,  John  might  think  it  prudent  to  cease  from 
conduct  which  ittoLrd  as  if  it  were  in  glaring  contradiction  with  it. 
3BesideB,  the  mixture  of  amiable  frankness  and  manly  firmnesa  which 
lie  found  in  Hugo  seems  to  have  made  a  favourable  impression.  Nor 
could  he  expect,  after  the  result  of  the  division  at  Bury,  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  monks  to  the  substitution  of  a  man-^ — Robert  Gravelee, 
ffor  instance^ — who  would  be  openly  a  courtier.  Had  the  issue  of 
[that  division  been  different,  he  might  have  pushed  on  the  scheme  of 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  an  abbot  more  to  his  taste  than  the 
i  good  Hugo  with  some  likelihood  of  success.  As  things  were,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  the  course  which  presented  the  fewest  difficulties. 
Next  day  Hugo  did  homage  to  the  King  for  hia  temporalities  in 
the  usual  way,  and  then  returned  to  Bury.     Afl  to  the  eigmng  of 
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NOWADAYS,  no  iropftitial  critic,  or  even  enlightened  theologian, 
holds  to  the  once  general  belief  that  the  four  Gospels  of  the 
Christian  Canon  either  headed  the  list  of  written  narratives  of  the 
living  and  working  of  Jesus,  or  absorbed  the  vast  mass  of  tradition 
which  speedily  gathered  round  His  name.  Amid  much  that  is  grown 
dim  and  indistinct  athwart  the  mellowing  haze  of  ages,  we  now 
clearly  discern  that  the  Gospels  which  have  come  down  to  na  are  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last  links  of  the  series  of  written  sketches  in  which 
the  features  of  the  Son  of  Man  were  limned.  There  were  Gospels 
according  to  the  Hebrews  and  Gospels  according  to  the  Egyptians ;  a 
Gospel  of  Marcion  and  a  Gospel  of  Bartholomew  ;  Gospels  of  Apelles,* 
Eve,  and  Judas  Iscariot ;  indeed,  Jerome  truly  affirmed  that  it 
would  be  a  most  tedious  task  even  to  ennmerate  them  alL  But  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  not  one  of  them  was  written  prior  to  the  reign 
of  the  Flavian  emperors  (69-9G),t  and  highly  probable  that  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  them  by  priests  or  people  for  a  considerable 
time  after  their  composition,  for  the  custom  of  reading  them  in  the 
aasemblieB  of  tlie  faithful  was  not  inaugurated  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  + 

The  fact  is,  that  the  need  of  fixing  the  new  doctrine  in  writing  did 
not  make  itself  felt  for  a  long  time  after  the  Master's  death.  Disciples 
who  never  lay  down  to  rest  at  night  without  trembling  at  the  thought 
that  they  might  be  aroused  before  dawn  by  the  falling  of  the  stars 
of  heaven  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of   Man  in  the  clouds  with 

*  Professor  Hnrnack  has  proved  that  the  Gospel  of  Applies  is  at  bottom  identical 
with  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  {cf.  *"  Dt»  Apellij*  Gnosi/'  &.c.) 

t  TixU  i3  of  course  the  earliust  possible  date.     LuJce  certainly  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  year  100. 

X  Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  usa^e  ;  and  he  himself  drew  remuik- 
ably  few  controversial  weapons  from  the  arsenal  of  tho  New  Testament. 
VOL.  Lxni,  3  L 
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Bacotapatible  theories,  lends  colour  to  the  belief  that  it  was  inspired 

My  I'eter,  aod  committed  to   writing  shortly  afler    his  death  ;  and  a 

Hriticai    btudy  makes   it  evident  that  it  was  composed  originally  in 

^Ireek,  on  a  carefully  elaborated  plan,  in  a  terse,  realistic  lapidary  style 

in  which  conscious  fancy  had  little  part.      It  is  certainly  a  consecutive 

history  with  a  beginniogj  a  middle,  and  an   endj  which   Matthew's 

Darrative  is  not.      Jesus' dealings  with  His  Apostles  and  His  relations 

towards  His  people  are  unfolded  veiy  gradually  in  Mark's  account, 

change  with  changing  circumstances,  and  shape  themeelves  naturally  in 

accordance  with  the  turn  of  events  and  the  attitude  of  men»  ontil  they 

acquire  that  sublime  character  with  which  Matthew  invests  them  from 

the  very  first.    According  to  Mark,  Jesus'  identity  with  the  Me&siali  is 

a  truth  which  dawns  very  slowly  indeed  on  the  minds  of  the  crowds  who 

had  listened  to  His  teaching  and  wondered  at  His  miracles.    It  is  not 

prctclaimed  aloud  by  John  the  Baptist  at  the  very  outset  of  His  public 

life,  nor  bruited  abroad  by  the  zealous  Apostles  shortly  afterwards,  but 

privately  attested  by  unclean  spirits.*      Jesus  left  nothing  undone  to 

hush  up  every  rumour  that  would  have  tended  to  confirm  it.    Mark,  for 

instance,  tells  us  of  a  leper  who,  being  come  to  Jef^us  (obviously  to  His 

house)  and  made  clean,  was  charged  to  '*  say  nothing  to  any  man '' t 

— a  perfectly  reasonsible  command  if  the  conversation  was  private,  as 

the  Evangelist  leads  us  to  suppose.      But  it  ceases  to  be  intelligible  if, 

as  Matthew  tells  us.  the  leper  was  cleansed  in  pre&ence  of  the  vast 

multitude  who  had  just  listened  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.      This 

and    numerous    kindred    inconsistencies  go    to   fchow  that   Matthew 

ampHtied  Marks  narrative  from  another  source,  without  always  taking 

car©  to  make  the  heterogeneous  scraps  and   fragments  dovetail  into 

each  other.      He  is  more  solicitous  about  the  ejinboUsm  of  numberF, 

ot  which  he  gives  us  the  makings  of  a  somewhat  complicated  s^jstem, 

than  about  the  gradual  unfolding  of   the  psychological  action  which 

31ark  sketches  in  such  a  masterly  way.      The  author  of  the  second 

G-ospel  tells  us  that  at   first  Jesus  was  unwilling  that  people  should 

proclaim  Him  to  be  the  McEsiah  :  **  He  suffered  not  the  devils  toepeak, 

because  they  knew  Him."  J     The  Gadarene  whom  He  had  freed  from 

n  leg-ion  of  devils  was  the  first  to  wliom  He  granted  permission  to 

announce    the  marvel,  and    he  was  to  tell    it  only   to    his   htatheo 

ielJow-citi2ens.§    After  He  had  performed  several  such  cures  in  public 

Jesus  no  longer  possessed  a  motive  to  enjoin  silence,  and  people  began 

^  inquire  about  His  person  and  character,  or  else  to  honocr  Him  as  a 

P**opliet,    He  Himself  was  meanwhile  careful  to  do  no  more  than  hint 

^osctirely  at  His  Messianic  rOh  and  character,  until,  having  at  last 

<*^6.nitely  broken  with  the  rniers  of  the  people,  He  arose,  and  went  into 

^•^^  land  of  the  heathen,  ||    Here  He  qnestioned  His  disciples  :  "  Whom 

*  Mark  iii.  H,  12.        f  Mark  i.  40-45.        t  Mark  i.  34.         JJ  Mark  v.  19. 
11  Mark   vii.  1-24. 
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Bolin*9  head)  are,  logically  speaking,  unintelligible.  It  is  evident  that 
Matthew's  account  of  the  matter  is  taken  from  Mark,  and  roughly 
loined  to,  not  fused  with,  a  different  narrative. 

But  the  main  argument  for  Mark's  priority  is  so  simple  that  the 
meanest  intellect  can  see  its  drift  and  gauge  its  force  at  once. 
Place  the  events  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  in  their  sequence,  on 
^ne  side,  those  related  by  Luke  on  the  other  side,  and  Mark's 
prospel  in  the  middle,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  first  and 
bird  Gospels  presuppose  as  primitive  the  order  followed  by  the 
larrative  of  Mark. 

1  But  even  Mark*8  record  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  primitive 
koiy ;  that  is  to  say,  we  miss  in  it  the  simple  scrappy  form  and 
Lck  of  elaborate  plan  which  the  first  written  account  of  Jesus'  life 
l^nd  works  would  have  naturally  and  necessarily  assumed.  On  the 
Contrary,  it  is  itself  based  upon  some  such  record,  which  was  even 
|till   more  extensively  used  by  Matthew,  who  takes  from  it  many  of 

Esns'  casual  remarks  and  fuses  them  into  long  discourses,  like  the 
rmon  on  the  Mount,  the  diatribe  against  the  I'harisees,  &c.,  which 
)  can  hardly  suppose  were  ever  really  uttered  in  the  shape  in  which 
^e  there  presents  them,  Now,  we  have  very  good  reason  for  the  belief 
(hat  the  primitive  source  from  which  the  Synoptics  drew  their  supply 
pf  facts  was  none  other  than  a  collection  of  Jesus'  sayings  jotted  down 
Sometime  between  His  death  and  the  composition  of  Mark's  Gospel, 
Without  any  kind  of  order,  logical  or  chi-onological,  and  with  such 
Icanty  indication  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered 
Is  seemed  absolutely  indispensable  to  enable  the  reader  to  nnder- 
ftand  their  gist.  In  most  cases  no  introduction  beyond  the  words, 
)•  in  those  days/'  "  at  that  time,'*  &c.,  would  be  needed.  As  an 
Instance  of  the  form  which  these  sayings  assumed  in  the  collection  I 

^ay  instance  one  which  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  was  found  in 
lat  earliest  document  of  Christianity,  and  probably  likewise  in  Luke's 
pospel,  of  the  poor  and  suffering  :  *'  On  the  same  day,  seeing  a  certain 
loaii  working  on  the  Sabbath,  He  said  unto  him  :  Man,  if  indeed 
thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  then  art  thou  blessed  ;  but  if  thou 
knowest  it  not,  thou  art  accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law."* 

These  sayings  were  probably  put  together  on  lines  similar 
^o  those  of  the  aypafa  Soy^iiTit  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  or  of  the 
aphorisms  of  Hipixjcratea.  The  specific  difference  between  Mark*fi 
tiarrative  and  Matthew's  consists  in  the  more  extensive  and 
jpeculiar  use  which  tlie  latter  writer  makes  of  these  ethical  sayings. 
Not  only  has  he  inserted  a  much  greater  number  of  them  than  Mark, 

*  These  words  were  written  before  the  discovery  of  the  complete  text  of  the  ancient 
^JTiac  version  of  the  four  Canonical  Gospels  in  the  Monastery  of  Mount  Sinai.  Hither* 
^  only  fragments  of  it  were  known  uader  the  name  of  Synis  Curetonianiis.  In  thi* 
irersion  the  above  passage  is  in  its  proper  place — i\f.,  Luke  vL  4,  Heretofore  it  was 
1  only  from  the  Coaejc  Cantabrigiecais  D. 
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ethical  aphorisms  of  pTesus.  In  all  likelihood  it  was  also  to  tbis 
collection  of  sayings  that  Celsns  alluded  under  the  name  of  the  First 
Writing  when  he  accused  Christians  of  having  revised  and  remoulded 
their  Gospels  over  and  over  again.* 

Speaking  broadly,  this  was  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  and  con- 
jectures until  1884,  when  an  Austrian  Oriental  Review  made  mention  of 
a  Greek  fragment  of  Matthew's  Gospel  alleged  to  have  been  discovered 
among  several  thousand  papyrus  texts  brought  from  an  ancient 
Archive  in  Fayoum  and  purchased  by  the  Archduke  Raioer.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  the  fragment — which  seemed  to  possess  but  the 
merit  of  antitjuity — until  my  friend  and  former  professor,  Bickell, 
examined  it,  and  discovered  that,  instead  of  being  a  portion  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  it  was  a  fragnu-nt  of  a  primitive  fifth  Gospel  now 
wholly  lost.  It  is  written  upon  one  side  of  a  papyrus  in  black  and 
red  letters,^  and  if  the  most  trustworthy  of  epi graphical  tests  can  be 
relied  on,  cannot  posgibly  be  later  than  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
third  century.  Unfortunately,  this  venerable  relic  of  time  long  past 
is  but  the  merest  fragment,  containing  a  passage  of  about  one  hundred 
letters  J  in  all,  embodying  words  spoken  by  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Passion,  As  all  the  letters  are  not  equally  legible,  and  some  at 
the  margins  are  wholly  wanting,  conjectures  have  had  to  be  resorted 
to.  These  are  much  less  doubtful  than  that  species  of  literature 
tasually  is — owing  to  the  circumRtaoce  that  the  average  number  of 
letters  in  each  liue  of  the  papyrus  cau  be  inferred  from  a  quotation 
from  Zechariah  which  the  fragment  contains. 

This  Greek  text,  as  it  has  been  finally  restored  by  Professor  Bickell 
in  an  article  whit'h  lately  appeared  in  Vienna, §  offers  a  parallel  to 
Mark  xiv,  25  fol. :  begins  with  the  end  of  some  such  sentence  as  I 
place  before  it  in  parenthesis,  and  runs  thus :  (I  will  drink  no  more 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine)  '^before  My  departure.  Likewise:  Ye  shall 
all  be  offended  this  night,  according  to  what  is  written  :  I  will  smite 
the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered.  When  Peter  said  : 
Even  though  all,  not  I ;  [to  him] :  The  cock  will  crow  twice,  and  thou 
ehalt  deny  Me  previously  thrice." 

An  ^attempt  so  ingenious  and  convincing  has  been  made  by 
Professor   Bickell  to  supply  the  passage  of  which  our  fragment  is  the 

^ond  half,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  here.  The  lines  on 
ich  he  goes  to  work  arc  very  simple.  He  seta  out  from  the 
admitted  fact  that  the  collection  of  Jesus'  sayings  underlies  the  three 
Synoptics,  and  he  then  emphasises  the  circumstance  that  Luke*s 
account — nay,  that  the  entire  twenty -second  chapter  of  the  Third 
Gospel-^is  very  considerably  altered  by  transpositions,  omissions,  and 

*  irpiinj  7pa0Tj  is  what  Celstts  call*  it  in  his  "  True  Account.'     Q*.  Kdm,  ^'Celsus 
"Walires  Wort,"  225. 

t  Only  iho  name  of  Prter  ii*  in  red.  t  H  in  ."]^  centimetres  Innp  by  4}  broad. 

^  **Mittheilungen  aiis  iler  .Saiiimbm^r  der  Papjrus  Erzhemog  Ilainer/'  vol,  v» 
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of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Matthew's  collection  was  written  ie  Aramaic, 
the  community  being  at  that  tiro©  mainly  Jewish  in  language,  rite, 
&nd  syrapathieSw  The  papyrus  Gospel,  of  which  the  Vienna  papyrus 
contains  a  fragment,  ia  manifestly  a  translation  from  Aramaic,  as  any 
expert  can  at  once  discern  by  glancing  at  the  unmistakable  Semitic 
physiognomy  (as  embodied  in  the  grammatical  construction)  of  the  last 
sentence ;  besides  which  it  is  evident  from  the  text  of  Zechariah  that 
the  writer  had  the  Hebrew  text  before  him,  not  the  Septuagint  usually 
employed  by  Greek  and  Grteco-Jewish  Christians.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  so-called  Proto-Marcus,* 
the  genuine  Matthew,  and  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord,  are  not  different 
books,  but  one  and  the  same  work,  the  earliest  Christian  document 
that  was  ever  written,  and  which  were  excluded  from  the  Canon  for 
some  of  the  puerile  reasons  put  forward  by  Irenteus  to  prove  that 
there  conld  not  possibly  be  more  or  fewer  Gospels  than  four.  Neither 
is  it  doubtful  that  the  Vienna  fragment  discovered  by  Professor 
Bickell  is  an  integral  portion,  not  of  some  mere  apocryphal  writing, 
which,  possessing  a  certain  limited  interest  for  the  learned,  the  bulk 
of  Christians  can  afford  to  ignore  ;  but  of  the  Sayings  of  Jesus— -the 
'wooij  so  to  speak,  on  which  our  first  three  Gospels  were  ultimately 
woven.  And  if  this  conclusion  be  correct,  we  possess  in  that  frag- 
ment one  of  the  most  preciouB  relics  of  primitive  Christianity. 

Last  year  a  Frenchman  (M.  Bouriant)  agreeably  suqirised  the  world 
of  letters  by  publishing — without  critical  analysis  or  commentary — 
some  Greek  fragments  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  found 
some  time  before  in  a  monk's  grave  in  Akhmim.  Professor  Harnack 
of  Berlin  at  once  recognised  tbem  as  fragments  of  two  of  the  five 
writings  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  Apostle  Peter,t  and  discerned 
their  enormous  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Canon,  of  the 
Gospels,  and  of  early  Christian  literature  in  general.J  The  fragment 
thus  unexpectedly  brought  to  light  contains  about  G2CI  letters,  is 
written  in  the  first  persons  singular  and  plural,  §  begins  in  the  middle 
of  the  story  of  the  Passion,  and  offers  many  highly  interesting  details 
not  to  be  found  in  our  canonical  Gospels, 

Peter's  Gospel  belongs  unmistakably  to  the  Synoptic  type,  was 
composed  by  a  writer  endowed  with  considerable  narrating  power  and 
a  more  than  rudimentary  sense  of  the  poetic,  and  gives  us  at  least 
one  very  important  tradition,  older  than  any  found  in  our  canonical 
Gospels,  according  to  which  Jesus  did  not  appear  bo  any  one  on  Easter 
Sunday.]]  The  writer  of  this  history,  which  is  obviously  independent 
of  our  Gospels,  drew  many   of  his  materials  direct  from  the  sources 

•  A  Gospel  the  existence  of  which  is  but  a  logical  inference. 

t  Viz.,  a  Gospel,  two  Epistles^  Apocalypse  and  Kerjrgma. 

^  (jr.  **  Bruchutijcke  de**  Evangeliume  und  der  ApocalypBe  des  Pefcms,"  v,  Adolf 
Harnack,  Leipzig,  1893. 

§  **  I,  Simon  Peter,"  '*we,  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lord,"  fitc. 

I)  The  tradition  embodied  in  FauFs  account  would  seem  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
which  "  Peter's  '*  Gospel  is  the  echo. 
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whicb  they  had  utilised,  very  largely  from  that  which  supplied  Miik. 
less  extensively  from  those  special  to  Iklattliew  and  Luke,  aod  to  wm 
extent  from  a  third  category  of  data  Dnknown  or  unheeded  by  ti* 
authors  of  our  four  Gospels.  It  was  compoaed  apparently  latef  tJina 
Luke's  Gospel,  probably  during  one  of  the  three  first  decades  of  tbf 
second  century,  was  publicly  read  in  some  churches  and  venemUd  u 
authentic,  until  in  the  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  reco^rnified  m 
tho  arsenal  where  the  most  formidable  weapons  of  the  Goostic 
Docetic  •  were  stored  away ;  and  having  been  placed  under  the  ban  o.' 
orthodoxy,  was  soon  entirely  lost  to  view.  Bishop  Serapion  of 
Autiochia,  who  doubtlessly  knew  the  Gospel  by  hearsay,  aud  wk<«^ 
implied  opinion  of  its  orthodoxy  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  i^ 
consideration  in  which  it  was  held,  expressly  authorised  ChristiauB  to 
read  it  publicly  in  their  assemblies  at  Rhossus.  Later  on,  having  ia 
the  meantime  examined  it  with  care,  he  withdrew  his  permission  on 
the  ground  that,  although  in  the  main  the  narrative  was  in  agw- 
ment  *^  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Saviour/'  certain  additions  hiJ 
been  made,^"  of  which  the  Docetsv  were  taking  advantage,  B«t 
whether  these  additions  were  the  result  of  later  interpolations,  Of 
constituted  an  integral  portion  of  the  work  as  it  first  appeared,  it  i» 
certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was  not  originally  composed  in  i^ 
interests  of  a  sect,  and  on  the  other,  that  even  if  it  had  cr-i  '  '  ^ 
the  germs  of  the  Docetian  heresy  from  the  beginning,  this  c 
stance  would  not,  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  oentnry,  hftf^ 
materially  detracted  from  the  authority  of  a  work  universally  attti- 
buted  to  the  chief  of  the  Apostles.  Fortunately,  however,  we  irr 
not  reduced  to  mere  conjectures  on  the  subject :  it  is  abeohitelj 
certain  that  Justin  Martyr  was  acquainted  with  Peter's  Gospel,  and 
that  he  regarded  it  as  authentic. J 

From  every  conceivable  point  of  view  it  is  a  most  instructive  ftod 
interesting  story.  The  very  miracles  it  records  possess  a  peouliir 
rftrhtt  of  their  own,  suggestive  of  the  fanciful  Christian  legends  fi 
uK^diaaval  Earope  :  immaterial  things  are  endowed  with  feeling  wd 
will ;  a  stone  moves  aside,  and  rolls  away  of  its  own  acconl 
the  proper  time  arrives ;  wood  is  endowed  with  life,  roovement,  ^; 
and  replies  to  a  question  uttered  from  the  skies ;  and  angvLs  is 
liiininn  form,  when  standing  on  the  ground,  carry  their  heads  high 
up  among  the  clouds.  The  most  important  section  of  the  Gosprl, 
however,  is  that  which  deals  with  the  Resurrection  and  the  events 
immediately  following,  of  which  it  famishes  a  new  and  in  one  i^*^ 
the  oldest  version.      Upon  the  significant  circumstance  that  tlie  i\TTTrf 

*  A  Gnostic  sect,  the  members  of  which  believed  tliat  <lcftU6*  body  was  a  uaen;  phaBi  c:, 
and  denied  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension, 

t  Cj\  Eusebius,  '■  Hi»,toria  Eccles.,"  vi.  12. 

X  To  m J  thinking',  there  is  uo  (law  in  the  fabric  of  bistoric4il  ftridcaoftiiwlcloi* 
roasoning-  whii  h  Professor  Hnmaek  has  raised  up  a»  a  pedvstal  for  this  aU-fmiMBBt 
fact.     i]t\  JIurnacki  vp.  cit.,  pf>.  37  ff. 
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knows  nothing  of  an  apparition  of  Jesus  on  Easter  Sunday  to  Mary- 
Magdalen  and  the  other  Mary,  nor  indeed  of  any  apparition  whatever 
during  the  seVen  days  that  ensued  after  the  Crncifixion,  due  stress,  no 
doubt,  will  be  laid  by  theologians  in  the  proper  place.*  What  I  should 
like  here  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  fresh  light  which  this  recently 
discovered  document  throws  upon  the  question  of  the  primitive  Gospel, 
of  which  it  would  seem  to  have  adopted  the  general  order,  and 
adhered  to  the  salient  facts. 

Now,  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  in  this  matter  the  old 
scholastic  maxim  which  discounteniincos  the  needless  multiplication 
of  entities — a  maxim  to  which  the  schoolmen  themselves  would  seem 
to  have  turned  a  very  deaf  ear  at  times.  And  a  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  elements  of  the  question  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  '*  Froto-Matthew  " — a  Gospel  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
critics  as  an  earlier  form  of  our  tirst  Gospel — was  never  endowed  with 
eny  real  existence,  unless,  indeed,  we  feel  disposed  to  apply  the  term 
**  Proto-Matthew "  to  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord,t  which  tradition, 
probably  with  reason,  attributed  to  the  converted  publican.  There  is 
absolutely  no  ground  for  supposing  that  between  Peter's  Gospel  and 
the  Sayings  of  the  Lord  there  was  ever  any  connecting  link  to 
which  we  might  give  the  name  Proto-Peter,  and  which  might  be 
surmised  to  have  been  simpler  and  tuore  fragmentary  than  the  Gospel, 
of  which  a  specimen  was  recently  found  in  Akhmim,  and  more  of  a 
connected  narrative  than  the  ^Sayings.  And  this  being  so,  there  is  no 
cogent  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  an  intermediary  link  between 
the  Sayings  and  Clark's  Gospel,  upon  which  the  name  Pioto-Mark 
has  been  so  liberally  lavished.  **  Proto-Mark,"  "  Proto-Matthew," 
and  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord  would  then  appear  to  be  merely  different 
designations  for  one  and  the  same  work;  so  that  none  of  the  really 
important  phases  of  the  Gospel-evolntion,  if  I  may  use  such  a  pro- 
fane term  without  irreverence,  has  diFappeared  from  our  ken  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind. 

Among  the  points  of  agreement  between  Peters  Gospel  and  the 
Sayings  of  the  Lord  I  should  like  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing, as  the  most  striking  and  significant.  There  is  a  passage  in  Mark*s 
Gospel — it  is  the  second  last  verse  in  our  best  manuscriptst — which 
records  the  following  words  spoken  by  the  angel  in  Jesus'  sepulchre  to 

•  It  is  more  than  merely  probiibl(?  that  the  apimritioru  which  the  author  of  Tcter's* 
Gospel  regards  as  the  first,  took  place?,  not  ii|.nn  a  mountnio  in  Galileo,  but  npon  Lake 
Gennezaietb,  aiid  this  would  likewij^c  >*eecn  to  be  the  earliest  tradition  on  the  wuhject. 

t  This  is  bv  no  nieaas  identical  with  the  proposition  that  thp  l*Heiido-Matthew  has 
come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form— a  statement  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
endorse, 

*  Mark  i\i.  7.  There  has  never  been  any  difference  of  opinion  among  critic*!  as  to 
the  obvious  fact  that  thu  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark's  Gospel — which  mav  originally 
have  had  a  very  different  endinj^— are  latpr  additions,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  lind  that 
the  newly  discovered  »Syriac  version  of  the  four  Gospt-ls,  of  which  the  newspiipers 
have  jost  brought  scant}-  but  interesting  tidings,  likewise  oinit*i  the  last  twelve  verse;* 
of  unr  Mark, 
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the  women  who  were  come  to  anoint  the  body  :  **  Tell  Hia  dlfidpleA 

Peter  that  He  goes  before  yon  into  Galilee  ;   tliere  shall  ye  see 

as   He  said  unto  you."     The  words   *'  as  lie    said    unto   you 

evidently   an  alluaion  to  Mark    xiv.   28,    where    Jesus  sayi:  "Brt 

after   that   I   am    risen   I   will   go   before   you    into    Galilee^"     Now 

nothing  corresponding  to  Mark  xvi.  7,  nor  remotely  akin  to  it,  oocnre 

in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Peter.      And  in  like  manner  the  Menu* 

papyrus  fragment,  which  we  have  identified  as  a  portion  of  the  Sftyi:jg5 

of    the  Lord,  knows  nothing    of    the  promise   made  after  the  ]mA 

supper  to  which  those  words  of  the  angel  refer,  but  wholly  omits  the 

sentence  reported  by  Mark  and  Matthew :   **  After  that  I  am  risen  I 

will  go  before  yon  into  Galilee/^     The  twofold  testimony,  therefore^  of 

Peter  s  Gospel  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Vienna  papyrus  disdosea  the 

interesting  fact  that  Mark  was  the  first  who   inserted — and  ritlwr 

awkwardly  inserted — these   two    announcements   of    an    impending 

apparition  of  the   risen  Saviour  in  Galilee— a    fact   rendered  «elf» 

evident  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  predictions  by  the  disturhue 

effect  produced  by  its  violent  introduction  upon   the  context.    Tlf 

apparition  thus  solemnly  foretold  on  two  different  occasions  wi»— «i 

is  already  suggested  by  the  great  stress  laid  upon  it  by  the  writttt— 

the  only  one  described  in  the  original  text  of  Mai'k — tiiat  is  to  aj, 

before  the  last  twelve   verses    were    appended.       JMatthew  likewise 

records  no  other.     It  is  very  natural  to  conclude  that  the  primiiife 

Gospel — seeing  that  it  lacks  these  two  announcements — contained  no 

mention  of  any  apparition  whatever.     This,  I  am   aware^  is  liable  to 

be  considered  a  somewhat  hasty  view,  not  only  because  St.  Paul^  vW 

had  the  primitive  Gospel  before  him,  records  several  manifastBtioQi 

of  the  risen   Savionr  (r/.  1  Cor.  xv.  4  fol.),  but  also  becauM  Peler^i 

Gospe],  while  ignoring  the  predictionSi  describes  the  apparitiQO  ta 

Galilee.      At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible — and  speaking  for 

myself  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  hold  the  opinion — that  the  primdm 

Gospelj  being  pre-eminently  a  collection  of  the  utterances  of  Jeeos, 

may  have  contained  no  account  of  any  apparition  after  His  death,  hut 

have  come  to  an  end  with  the  flight  of  the  afl&ighted  women  from  thf 

sepulchre.      It  is  thus  that  Mark  conclndes  his  record,  if  we  rpgin! 

Mark  xvi.   8  as  the  last  verse  of  his  original  GospeL      In  further 

support  of  this  view  one  might  reasonably  point  to  the  fact  that  LakCr 

instead  of  describing  as  Matthew   does,  an  apparition  in  Galilei  w 

mentioning  a  previous  announcement  of  it,  like  Mark,  reoGfrds  0817 

apparitions  in  and  near  Jerusalem.      And  it  is  in  the  higheit  d^(^«i 

unlikely  that  he  would   have  passed  over  in   silence  a  fact  of  lock 

overwhelming  importance  had  he  found  a  warrant  for  it  in  the  carlies* 

Apostolic  sources.     I  consider  it  therefore  probable  that  the  priiaitiT* 

Gospel  contained  no  allosions  whatever  to  any  apparitions  of  Jesirs  fr 

Jerusalem,  Galilee,  or  elsewhere. 

f  point  of  contact  hetween  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter  and  iLf 
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kyings  of  the  Lord,  as  recorded  in  fete  papyras  fragment,  is  the 
>seiice  in  both  of  the  malediction  uttered  against  the  betrayer  of 
le  Son  of  Man  which  is  mentioned  by  Matthew  (xxvi.  24)  and 
[ark  (xiv,  21),  For  the  papyrus  Gospel  could  not  possibly  have 
intained  the  verse,  for  the  cogent  reason  that  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  period  absolutely  excludes  it ;  and  that  it  was  like- 
wise wanting  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  we  know  from  a  quotation 
contained  in  the  Syriac  Didaskalia  (Book  V,  chap  xiv-)t  and  evidently 
extracted  from  that  Gospel,  The  force  of  this  statement  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  I  say  that  the  Didaskalia  is  a  shorter  and 
earlier  form  of  the  first  six  hooka  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
which  was  written  during  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  and 
embodies  a  considerable  portion  of  a  Gospel  concerning  which  nothing 
was  known  beyond  the  circnmstance  that  it  was  lost.  Scholarship 
and  perseverance,  however,  have  already  succeeded  in  deciphering 
that  literary  palimpsest  and  revealing  the  principal  features  of  that 
lost  Gospelj  which  a  further  comparison  with  the  Akhmim  fragments 
shows  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Gospel  of  Peter,*  Now  this 
omission,  common  to  both  narratives,  would  of  itself  suffice  to  warrant 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  tradition  on  which  the 
malediction  in  question  is  founded.  But  the  further  circum- 
stance, that  both  these  canonical  Gospels  relate  it  in  exactly  the 
same  words,  and  that  the  manuscripts  are  devoid  of  varioua 
readings,  renders  it  still  more  probable  that  we  have  here  to  do 
with  a  later  addition.  This  and  several  other  considerations,  into 
which  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter,  help  us  to  understand  why  Papias 
expressed  himself  with  such  scant  reverence  about  the  Gospel  te^^ts 
of  his  day,  among  which  were  undoubtedly  two  of  the  four  which  have 
since  become  canonical. 

Summing  up  the  evidence,  then,  I  should  say  that  the  main  source 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peter— aa  indeed  of  the  three  Synoptics — is  the 
Collection  of  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord,  an  ancient  Greek  translation 
of  which  was  contained  in  the  Fayoum  papyrus,  of  which  the 
Vienna  fragment  is  a  portion.  This  was  the  earliest  source  of  all 
the  synoptic  narratives — the  Primitive  Gospel — so  that  the  Gospel 
genealogy  might  be  delineated  as  follows : 

Mayings  of  the  Lord  (Primitive  Gospel.) 


Mark 

I 


Peter 


Matthew 


Luke. 

*  Cy.  Haraack,  oj7.  ciL,  p.  40  foL 
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One  word  in  coucluaion  as  to  the  connection  between  the  Goepel  d  ' 
Peter  and  the  first  Epistle  attributed   to  the  same   Apostle,  oa  whici 
the    Akhmim  fragments  have   thrown  anexi>ected   light.      Not  only 
do  both  these  writings  bear  the  name  of  the  same  Apostle — whick  of 
itself  is  a  bond  betweeo  them — ^but  they  both  allude  to  Jesns*  desccul 
to  hell.      A  still  closer  nexus,  however,  consists  in  the  quotation  ftnc 
Proverbs  (x.  12)  in  the  Gospel    (as  embodied  in  the  Didaakalia)  md 
the  First  Epistle  of   Peter:  "  Charity  shall  cover   the   multi'c 
sins  ; "   whereby  the  form  assumed  by  this  quotation,  while  id  „:.- 
in  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  differs  somewhat  both  from  the  Septat- 
gint  and  the   Hebrew  original     These  and    other  points  of  contaft 
make  it  highly  probable  that  the  relation  between  these  two  writings 
may  be  aptly  described  as  one  of  dependence,  whereby  the  Epistle  wu 
composed  later  than  the  Gospel.     I  believe  I  have  found  an  additional 
confirmation  of   this  in  the  following  consideration.      In  the  account 
of  the  Resurrection  given  by  the  Gospel  of  Peter  we  are  told  that  ia 
the  night  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  the  watchmen  who  guarded  Jtsm 
sepulchre  perceived   two  gigantic  men,*  whose  heads  reached  to  ti>e 
clouds,  leading  out  a  third  man,t  whose  head  towered  above  theclooids; 
whereupon    a    voice  was   heard   from    heaven    asking :     '*  Hast  tbcn 
preached  to  the    sleeping  ?  **       And   from  the   cross  was   heard  tie 
answer  :  **  Yea."      Professor  Hamack  and  some  other  learned  tbeof«>- 
gians,  bearing  in  mind   the  parallel   passage  in  1  Peter  iii.  K*. 
which  the  spirits  to  whom  Jesus  preached  are  described  asdieoUL.  .  . 
has  made  some  slight  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  Gospel  by  meift* 
of    which   the  voice    from    heaven    is    made  to   ask  :    *•  Hast  then 
preached   f>hniiawc  to  the  sleeping?     And  from  the  cross  was  hetrd 
Yea."     I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  need  for  meddling  with  the  ten 
The    notion    of  obedience  rather  than  any  other  virtue  haviug  befo 
l»reached    to   the  spirits,  seems   to   me   to  be  the  result  of  an  errot 
I  am  inclined   to  believe  that  the  slight-^and  I  may  add,  eedoctiT^ 
— alteration  which  some  German  theologians  proposed  a   few  w<eb 
siuce,  was  erroneously   made  by  the  author  of   the    First   Epiiktie  of 
Peter  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.."}: 

E.  J.  DiLUiv 

•   A  libels.  +  Jesas. 

^  Tbc  text  without  the  alteration  runs^ — iici^pv^at  roU  icot/iii»^vio<t ;  tm  i^wsH  4**>** 
o»A  Tuif  aravpor,  Sn  vai.     In  the  siuended  form,  as  proposed  by  l^rof.  Uanuiok,  II  tH- 
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IT  has  been  the  daty  of  the  present  writer,  though  brought  up  in 
England,  to  serve  as  a  conscript  in  one  of  the  Eastern  corps  of 
the  French  army.      On  coming  out  of  this  period,  and  looking  back 
at  the  pictures  which  it  presented,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  find  a  regular 
series  of  ideas.     As  is  the  case  with  every  life  of  routine  and  disci- 
pline, weeks  of  it  sometimes  pass  without  leaving  more  impression  on 
the  mind  than  would  a  single  day^  except  the  impression  of  dulaess 
and  an  even  influence.      Then  there  will  come  scenes  so  striking,  and 
episodes  so  dramatic  and  intense,  that  a  whole  lifetime  of  later  experi- 
ences could  never  destroy  their  image.     For  though,  of  course,  one 
of  these  great  conscription  armies  cannot  oflfer  as  much  interest  to  the 
casual  reader  in  times  of  peace  as  would  the  merest  skirmish  in  active 
service,  yet  for  the  soldier  it  has  about  it  much  of  the  hardship,  all 
the  discipline,  and,  in  the  period  of  the  mana^uvres,  not  a  little  of  the 
outward  excitement  of  a  war. 

The  first  and  most  salient  point  in  the  French  army  seen  from 
within  is  the  mixture  of  social  ranks.  Now  this  mixture,  which 
might  in  many  societies  be  a  source  of  weakness,  may  be  said  here  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  recuperation  of  the  country.  It 
is,  I  believe,  a  unique  experiment  to  lay  the  military  law  equally  upon 
the  shoulders  of  every  citizen,  of  whatever  rank  he  may  be.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  French  universal  conscription  is  to  be  seen 
in  Germany,  but  even  there  the  absolute  equality  of  men  before  the^ 
law  is  far  from  holding  good.  Promotion  from  the  ranks  is  almost 
unknown;  the  rich,  who  can  afiford  a  university  education  for  their 
sons  and  who  can  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Government,  exempt 
them  from  all  serious  soldiering.  These  young  men  pass  a  few 
weeks  in  barracks,  and  afterwards  attend  a  specified  time  of  drill. 
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[>y  those  whose  direct  interests  were  attacked  by  it ;  but  there  can  be 

tto  qaestioo  that,  once  the  necessity  of  conscription  becomes  apparent 
to  a  country,  such  homogeneity  adds  great  strength  to  the  military 
Bjstem. 

Discipline  loses  somewhat  in  France  by  the  absence  of  that  class 
loyalty  and  deference  on  which  German  authorities  have  insisted  to 
much,  but  it  gains  in  the  possibility  of  raising  to  commission  rank 
in  large  numbers  men  of  long  service  and  sound  discipUnar}'  qualities. 
And  it  would,  I  think,  be  the  unanimous  testimony  of  French  soldiers 
khat  officers  who  ha^e  seen  service  tn  the  ranks  are  the  most  constant 
in  service,  and  the  most  sure  of  securing  obedience^  respect,  and 
efficiency  in  their  subordinates,  a  result  which  comes  largely  from 
their  personal  experience  of  the  due  limits  of  discipline,  the  trans- 
ssion  of  which  serves  only  vainly  to  exasperate  the  soldiers.  The 
lace  and  value  of  these  officers  raised  from  the  ranks  certainly  comes 
rom  no  lack  of  firmness  or  poiijuf  on  their  part,  and  they  are 
istingnished,  as  a  rule,  not  for  their  over-great  sympathy  with  the 
ifficultiri'S  of  Q  private's  life,  but  for  their  experience  of  what  is 
>ossible,  and  what  impossible,  io  the  duties  to  be  demanded  of 
I  man. 

This  mixture  of  the  different  social  ranks  is  remarkable  also  in  the 
pase  of  the  private  soldier.  But  here  the  military  effect  is  less 
marked.  Whether  a  man  proves  an  efficient  or  inefficient  soldier 
Fery  much  depends  upon  his  physical  st  rength  and  on  his  readiness  to 
i>bey  and  to  acquire  the  habits  demanded  of  him.  Phyaicftl  strength 
B  independent  to  a  great  extent  of  social  differences,  except  that  the 
>easant  and  the  artisan  have,  in  all  that  involves  direct  manual 
labour,  the  advantage  over  the  product  of  tht^  wretched  public  school 
system  which  obtains  in  France.  Readiness  is  ensured  by  a  discipline 
aressiag  so  hardly  and  so  equally  upon  all  that  the  habit  of  continual 
abour  is  acquired  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  that  surprise  the  man 
limself  who  is  submitted  to  it.  The  great  fatigues — or  rather  the 
^atigues  which  seem  so  great  after  an  ordinary  civilian  life — the  long 
narches  in  full  kit,  followed  often  by  sleepless  nightfs  of  guard -duty, 
ie©m  at  first  unendurable.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  unless  one 
las  experienced  it,  bow  different  is  the  hardship  of  such  a  life  from 
fchat  which  a  free  man  voluntarily  imposes  on  himself ;  and  when 
oaen  say,  on  hearing  of  some  forced  march  or  feat  of  endurance,  that 
they  have  on  this  or  that  occasion  surpassed  it,  they  leave  out  of 
reckoning  the  thousand  difficulties  that  arise  when  large  bodies  of 
tnen  have  to  do  the  same  thing  in  concerted  action,  and  with  no  re- 
gard for  the  individual.  All  these  fatigues  naturally  press  hardest  on 
the  man  who  has  seen  no  active  service  to  speak  of,  and  on  whom 
iid  inttnint  has  had  its  full  effect.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
;he  change,  though  it  is  sudden  and  extreme,  has,  as  a  rule,  a  good 
VOL.  LXllI.  1  M 
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efieet.  The  French  h/den  leams  in  the  reg-lment  an  indepeodoMl 
and  a  self-reliance  that  years  in  the  society  of  men  of  his  own  stus^ 
could  never  teach  kim,  and  he  picks  up  health  visibly,  in  spite  of  tk 
short  hours  of  sleep,  the  bad  food,  and  the  perpetual  labour. 

A  very  large  number  of  things  which  in  this  country  are,  I  belief?, 
put  into  tho  hands  of  civilian  contractors,  fall  in  France  upon  tlw 
shoulders  of  the  army ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  a  position  wbei«  i 
little  under  two  hours  is  allowed  for  mobilisation  the  duties  a»  bt 
more  rigorous  than  those  of  more  sheltered  places.  The  men 
came  to  our  frontier  garrison,  transferred  from  regiments  lying 
inland,  noted  at  once  the  increase  of  duties,  and  woold  tantoHw 
aft^r  the  evening  soupc  round  the  barrack-room  fire  with  deaori 
of  Orleans  or  Clermont  Ferrand,  where  stable-guard  came  lonnd 
ten  days,  and  cleaning  harness  after  hours  was  unknown.  But  tlie 
ditHculties  entailed  by  the  position  give  a  certain  pride  to  the  meo  of 
the  6th  and  7th  Army  Corps,  and  a  man  on  leave  is  always  careful  Id 
let  you  know  that  he  comes  from  the  gates  of  the  country — ^TwI, 
Epinal,  or  Belfort. 

This  excess  of  manual  labour  and  lack  of  free  time  turn  enSmltf 
upon  the  etzistence  of  the  conscription.  In  a  country  snch  as  Knglioi 
where    an    army   of  voluntary   enlistment   is   all    that   is  c* 
necessary,  these  hardships  supply  their  own  corrective,  for 
life  of  a  private  soldier  become   appreciably  harder  than  that  of  i 
civilian  the  difficulties  of  recruitment  would  evidently  inr  Kal 

this  regard  for  the  private  in    armies  which  cannot  com}  ^ 

service  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.     It  has  been  quesdoued  by  mmf 
authorities  in  this  country   whether  the   usefulness  of  iniantTt.  ftf 
example,  would  not  be  greatly  increased  if  the  marching  in  ftili  t» 
were  more  of  a  habit  than  an  exception.     The  iufantry  uoUicrcrf* 
foreign  army,  trained  to  immediate  readiness  and  every  fatigne, 
raoants  a   guard,  takes   patrol   duty,  or   makes  the  short^rst 
without  the  knapsack ;  and  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a  {oTmaa^- 
amidst  all  the  splendid  accuracy  and  smartness  of  EngUsb  «oi&ft» 
is    the    frequent    absence    of    that    rather    necessary    part  of  ^ 
equipment. 

Now,  in  a   conscript  army    many   of  those  regulations  wbni  -^ 
hardly    on  the   private    soldier,  but  which  are  in  the  higliest  -^^^ 
beneficial  to  the  army  as  a  whole,  can  be  enforced,  and  the  r: 
a    necessaiy   increase  in   the   fatigue    and  irksomeness  of  i  p* 
soldier's  dally  work,  of  which  he  does  not  usaally  see  the  neoisB^ 

It  is  nevertheless  remarkable  how  little  any  spirit  of  disc 
ment  or  vexation  exists  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  how  lilti* 
h'ardship  which  it   has   caused   him   to  undergo   affects  the 
elector  when  ho  leaves  it  to  enter  upon  civilian  life.     The 
of  the  armv,  the  admission  of  its  necessity,  and  Uie  pride 
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vigour  are  sentiments  in  which  the  whole  nation  is  prac- 
ally  unammons.  A  candidate  who  seriously  proposed  any  reduc- 
II  in  its  numbers  or  its  expenses  would  stand  no  chance  of  election 
any  French  constituency. 

This  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  of  a  universal  military  service, 
d  in  the  justice  of  its  object,  is  at  the  present  time  the  most  salient 
iture  in  the  political  life  in  France ;  it  is  one  which  offers  a  striking 
atrast  to  the  growth  of  socialism  and  cosmopolitan  ideas  among 
^  enemies  of  that  country,  and  it  is  a  striking  witness  to  the  tact 
d  skill  which  the  superior  and  general  officers  have  exercised  in 
Uding  up  a  system  bo  stable,  and  a  discipline  so  firm,  in  a  nation 
lose  democracy  tends  every  day  to  become  more  extreme  ;  nor  is  it 
)  much  to  say  that  it  is  perhaps  these  very  political  tendencies, 
lichj  by  laying  the  hard  military  service  justly  and  evenly  upon  the 
oulders  of  all,  and  by  placing  authority  in  the  grade  and  not  the 
P8on  of  a  commander,  have  proved  their  beat  allies  in  the  work 
&y  have  completed. 

It  is  not  permissible  in  a  member  of  such  a  body  to  point  out  its' 
xlts.  But  it  can  do  no  harm  to  enumerate  those  which  foreign 
[tics  point  out — especially  those  which  most  strike  an  Englishman, 
is  customary  in  the  first  place  to  note  a  certain  lack  of  smartness  and' 
%u*'  in  the  French  linesman  which  is  particularly  noticeable  to  a 
Kfeive  of  this  country,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  best  dressed  and  the 
ost  perfectly  drilled  of  any  soldiers  in  the  world.  The  physique  of  the 
?endi  private  soldier  again  is  a  subjet-t  on  which  some  authorities 
foreign  countries  are  never  tired  of  dilating  ;  and  there  are  some 
lo  will  prove  to  you,  by  statistics  of  his  height,  weighty  and  chest 
laBurementj  that  he  is  quite  incapable  of  doing  things  as  well  as 
neighbours,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  does  a  good  deal  better, 
cannot  be  denied  that,  as  the  soldiers  of  European  armies  go,  he 
►tort ;  and  the  prominence  of  this  feature  is  increased  by  the  fact 
ti  the  armies  to  which  he  finds  himself  contrasted  are  invariably 
UJer  than  his  own  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  population — 
jecruits  that  can  be  rejected  in  France  on  physical  grounds  with- 
Banpainng  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  army  being  veiy  few. 
Jther  faults — numerous  as  they  were,  and  evident  in  the  disasters 
i^wenty  years  ago — it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention.  The  break- 
rxx  of  purpose  which  ruined  many  of  the  leaders,  the  lack  of 
per  discipline  in  the  earlier  battles,  and  the  fact  that  the  French 
fc^batantfi  in  the  later  ones  were  mere  hordes  of  recruits  rapidly 
^^d,  without  training  or  experience  of  arms,  all  point  to  the 
(Miliar  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  time.  Neither  infirmity  of  pur- 
^»  nor  lack  of  discipline,  nor  armies  unfamiliai-  with  arms  are 
^i^cteristic  of  the  French  nation  in  history.  These  faults  were,  in 
'  terrible  campaigu  of  1870,  the  end  of  a  disastrous  rigivie ;  they 
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were  neither  of  long  standing  nor  destined  to  endare,  and  it  w 
be  impossible  in  criticising  the  French  army  of  to-day  to  draw 
idea  of  its  lasting  defects  from  the  momentary  faults  of  that  time 

But  the  objections  first   noticed,  and   those  that   are  most 
monly  brought  against  the  eflSciency  of  the   French  privato 
have  all  a  certain  measure  of  truth.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  tb.M 
physique  does  not   strike  Englishmen  as  equal    to   their   own;  it  i* 
also  true  that  the  general   smartness   of  the  man   is  not  up  to  tie 
English  standard.      How   much   of  the   ill-effect    depends  upon  be 
uniform   may   be  tested   by   comparing    a    non-commissioned  offier 
(whose  pay  in  France  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  private  »>l<fiir 
in    England)   with   a    man    in    the    rank    and    file,   especially  ii  • 
regiment  whose  colonel  does  not  discountenance  fantnisit.     It  tsii 
eminently   practical    uuiform,  and    one  in    which    the  appai^l  Mi 
military  adjuncts   have  been  reduced  to  a  minimam,  but  it  i«  « 
\^  hich  leaves  unnoticed  a  cleanliness  and  care  that   would  be  it  ones 
apparent  in    a   smarter   dress,  and  which   takes   away   much  of  ^ 
motive  for  such   strictness.      But,  with  all   this,  it  is  tnie  tHat  ti# 
French    linesman   might    be    a    good  deal    smarter    in   his   persoatl 
appearance,  and  would  not   lose  by  another  inch  or  two  of  beigfat. 
And  it  remains  only  to  mention  in  contrast  the  many  pecaiiar  lal 
splendid  qualities  of  a   scildier  which  he  does  exhibit^  and  whic^ 
so  apparent  when  one  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  b 
routine  of  the  barrack-room  or  the  hard  days  of  the  manopuvren. 

There  is  one  quality  in  the  French  soldier  which  gives  hi»* 
supreme  value  :  it  has  by  the  writers  of  his  own  country  bee©  aW 
endurance,  but  perhaps  that  word  in  English  hardly  girw  tb 
equivalent  of  what  is  meant ;  it  i»  rather  a  power  of  n?co 
and  of  extreme  effijrt  for  a  particular  object,  which  distingaishw 
it  goes  side  by  side  with  a  peculiar  gaiety  which  shows  him  ^ 
lighter  view  of  the  darkest  case.  There  is  another  qnaJity— whack* 
days  of  short  service  and  extremely  rapid  action  is  of  no  !• 
importance — it  is  his  intelligence. 

The  two  combined  more  than  compensate  for  those  qu.t 
which  the  critics  of  other  nations  find  him  lacking.  The  con^^ 
for  example,  at  which  a  casual  observer  might  arrive  in  ttpd  * 
the  marching  power  or  rapidity  of  a  French  regiment*  or  the  wm^ 
of  stragglers  which  it  would  leave  on  a  forced  march,  or  the  miuis" 
amount  of  food  or  sleep  required  by  the  men  in  any  difficult  dic»* 
stances,  would  as  a  rule  be  entirely  erroneous.  A  type  of  inaa  w^ 
many  would  consider  the  least  able  to  endure  fatigue  ia,  on  thefl*" 
trary,  the  most  severely  tried  and  the  most  heavily  bunlrued  d  ^. 
soldier  in  the  modem  armies.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  criticism  p"** 
by  most  military  authorities  in  Europe,  that  the  French  liii«  ^ 
always  carried  into  action  a  weight  which  seriously  impaired  its  ^^ 
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1b  1870,  this  was  certainly  the  case;  and  even  nowadays,  when 
everything  in  the  accoutrement  has  been  reduced  to  bare  necessarirs, 
the  French  private  in  full  kit  is  expected  to  march,  and  succeeds  in 
marching,  with  the  weight  upon  him  of  everything  that  will  make 
liiin  independent  of  the  'mrpaliiut  ntfi  of  the  army.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  French  military  authorities  at  all  times  to  give  to 
their  infantry  a  mobility  superior  to  that  of  their  opponents,  and  to 
effect  this  they  have  relied  to  the  utmost  upon  the  energy  of  the 
troops  at  their  command.  That  this  mobility  will  be  of  the  highest 
utility,  and  that  its  importance  increases  daily  with  the  changes  of 
method  which  have  been  introduced  in  warfare  cannot  be  denied  ;  and 
it  is  a  witness  to  the  force  of  the  material  upon  which  the  conscrip- 
tion draws,  that  the  strain  has  aot  proved  too  great  under  the  harde&t 
conditions  of  the  manajuvres  and  experimental  marches  by  which  its 
effects  are  tested. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  high  level  of  intelligence  which  the 
conscript  exhibits  in  France  is  of  immense  importance  in  the  present 
state  of  the  army.  This  factor  increases  in  value  as  the  system  of 
conscription  becomes  more  universal  In  an  army  of  voluntary 
dnlistmentj  or  in  one  whoso  numbers  are  small  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  nation,  the  scale  of  pay  will  be  high  and  the  average  time  of 
service  long.  There  is  no  need  to  hurry  in  the  forming  of  a  recniitj 
kis  drill  may  last  a  full  year,  as  it  did  in  the  French  army  of  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  time  will  not  have  been  lost.  Again,  under  such 
a  system  the  regiment  forms  an  excellent  unit  of  training,  especially 
in  an  army  like  that  of  thLs  country,  where  the  recruits  arrive  at  all 
times  in  the  year,  and  can  be  regularly  drafted  upon  the  completion 
of  their  instruction  into  the  corps  to  which  they  belong.  But  as  the 
conscription  increases  in  severity  the  length  of  service  must  necessarily 
be  shortened;  as  the  recruits  arrive  in  batches  "(which,  in  an  extreme 
case,  such  as  that  of  France  at  the  present  day,  where  the  conscription 
is  universal,  form  a  third  of  the  army),  it  becomcH  necessary  to  make 
the  company  or  battery  the  unit  of  instruction  \  and  even  the  six  bare 
months  which  are  all  that  remain  for  the  training  of  the  recruit  are 
to  be  grudged  out  of  the  short  period  for  which  a  man  remains  under 
arms.  With  these  necessities  the  rapidity  with  which  a  recruit  can 
receive  instruction,  and  the  general  level  which  enables  some  thirty  or 
forty  men  to  be  taught  m  unison  become  of  the  most  immediate  value, 
and  the  army  more  than  gains  in  efficiency   what   it  may  lose  in  the 

motives  for  obedience  which  exist  where  the  difi'erences  of  intelligence 

»re  more  marked. 

These  qualities,  which  give  the  French  soldier  his  superiority,  are 

especially  lironght    forward  in  the  annual   manccuvres.      It  has  been 

the    aim    of   the   Government   for    some  years  past— following,  to  a 
I  certain  extent,  the  example  of  Germany— 1:>  throw  a  strong  light,  as 
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THERE  is  a  distinction  in  kind  between  prediqtions  which  refer  to 
a  remote  future,  and  which  are  necessarily,  if  not  professedly, 
more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  those  which  profess  to  infer  what  soon  will 
be  from  what  now  is.  A  prophecy  of  the  latter  class,  if  it  relates  to 
social  history,  is  a  criticism  of  life.  The  Bible  prophecies,  according 
to  the  truer  view  of  them  which  now  prevails,  are  of  this  nature. 
They  paint,  indeed,  imaginative  scenes  of  ultimate  glory ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  express  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  present,  and  declare 
what,  under  the  divine  purpose  and  law,  the  present  is  about  to  bring 
forth  in  the  future.  Such  a  prophecy  pronounces  judgment  upon 
existing  tendencies,  and  serves  both  for  a  warning  and  for  an  en- 
couragement. No  philosophy  of  causation  will  drive  out  of  the  heads 
of  living  men  the  belief  that  they  can  do  something  to  guide  the 
course  of  things,  and  so  to  modify  the  future.  Men  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  assume,  and  they  will  go  on  assuming,  that  they 
can  set  themselves  against  a  tendency  which  they  believe  to  be 
dangerous,  and  give  support  by  their  endeavours  to  one  that  promises 
to  lead  to  good.  Some  of  those  who  are  most  convinced  that  the 
future  is  a  necessary  consequence  to  be  developed  out  of  the  present, 
and  most  sure  about  manifest  destiny,  happen  to  be  at  the  same  time 
most  earnest  and  importunate  in  denouncing  what  they  consider  to  be 
hnitful  habits  and  movements,  and  in  urging  their  fellow-men  to 
adopt  and  favour  those  which  they  judge  to  be  beneficial.  A  forecast 
of  the  future  which  shows  genuine  insight  is  not  only  interesting  to 
intellectual  curiosity^  but  it  can  scarcely  £ul  to  have  some  moral 
influence. 

No  one,  I  think,  can  read  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson's  recent  book  without 
*  "  National  Life  and  Character :  a  Forecast.'*    By  Charles  H.  Pearson. 
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latioQ  be  ?  For  us,  to  whose  pain  the  author  allows  no  Vjetter  name  than 
that  of  injured  caste-feeling  ?  (/nr  consolation  is,  that  we  shall  not  see, 
except  in  prevision,  the  melancholy  condition  to  which  our  humane 
endeavonrs,  aided  by  opportune  circumstances,  are  bringing  the 
world.  The  deluge  will  be  after  our  time.  This  is  a  consolation 
which  I  should  suppose  to  be  hardly  worth  offering.  But  it  is  about 
as  satisfactory  as  that  which  our  descendants  will  have,  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  changes  wej'6  inevitable*  This  stoical  acquiescence  in 
the  inevitable  is  the  solitary  moral  attitude  which  Mr.  Pearson  sug- 
gests to  hia  readers.  But  can  he  really  think  that  he  is  offering  them 
consolation  ?  I  should  suggest  for  this  purpose  the  reflection  :  ''  We 
did  our  best ;  it  is  not  our  fault,  but  Natiii*e*s."  Still  stranger  is  tKe 
passage  which  concludes  the  volume.  The  author  seems  to  feel  that 
he  must  say  something  in  the  way  of  moral  reflection ;  but  be  has 
nothing  to  say,  and  he  does  not  shriok  from  saying  that  nothing  in 
curioualy  unmeaning  phrases  : 

**  When  Christiajiity  Ivegan  to  n|ijienr  grotesqiif*  and  incredihlf,  mf*n  re- 
conciled themsdve.s  to  the  chajige  by  belief  in  an  uge  of  reason,  of  enlight- 
eument,  of  progress.  It  is  now  tiK»re  than  probable  that  our  scient'€^,  our 
civilisiition,  our  great  tmd  reid  ndvance  in  the  practice  of  government,  are 
only  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  day  when  the  lower  races  will  predominate  in 
the  world,  when  the  higher  races  will  lose  ttieir  noblest  elements,  when  we 
shtiU  ask  nothing  from  the  day  hut  to  live,  nor  froui  tlie  future  but  that  we 
may  not  deteriorate.  Even  no,  there  will  still  remain  to  us  ourselves. 
Simply  to  do  our  work  in  life,  and  to  abide  the  issoe.  if  we  stantl  erect  before 
the  eternal  calm  as  cheerfully  as  oar  fathei's  faced  the  eternsd  unrest,  may 
be  nobler  trainings:  for  our  sonis  thnn  the  faith  in  progress"  (p.  :M4). 

Here,  again,  "we"  are  evidently  our  descendants.  "Eternal"  is 
always  an  impressive  word,  but  why  is  it  applied  either  to  the  calm 
or  to  the  unrest  ?  The  unrest,  at  all  events,  was  not  eternal,  for  it 
will  have  been  superseded  by  the  calm ;  and  the  calm  at  any  moment 
can  scarcely  bo  more  than  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  decay  tttl  iwti  esse. 
Onr  fathers  are  not  happily  described  as  having  cheerfully  faced  un- 
rest, whether  eternal  or  temporary ;  it  should  rather  be  said  of  them 
that,  sustained  by  faith  in  Divine  Providence,  and  animated  by  hope 
of  a  better  future,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle  of  their 
tinie.  and  were  a  part  of  its  "  unrest."  To  do  our  work  in  life,  and 
abide  the  issue,  has  a  good  old  sound  j  but  what  is  the  work  of  life 
to  be,  when  people  will  ask  nothing  from  the  day  but  to  live,  when 
they  know  of  no  Taskmaster  who  sets  them  their  work  and  takes 
count  of  its  performance,  when  they  see  clearly  that  any  good 
^efforts  which  they  might  put  forth  would  only  make  things  worse, 
when  "the  savour  of  vacant  lives  will  go  up  to  God  from  every 
home  "  ?  (p.  338).  I  could  willingly  believe  that  our  author  secretly 
intended  to  suggest  to  liis  readers  an  unspoken  alternative  ;  that  he 
would  wish  ^*  some  of  ub  ''  to  say,  '*  These  depressing  prognostics  are 
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Bptiltiplj  Eknd  Ebdvance,  and  so  to  squeeze  into  narrower  quarters  the 
Bitherbo  dominant  races  of  the  temperate  zone. 

I     The  first  and  gravest  danger  with  which   Europe  is  threatened  is 
H^m  the  expansion  of  China.      Mr,  Pearson,  a  distinguished  Oxford 
Ktudent,  has  been   Minister   of   Education  in  Victoria,  and  he  looks 
Bock  with  keen  satisfaction  upon  the  policy  fidopted  by  the  Austra- 
lians towards  the  Chinese.     What  the  yellow  race  is  capable  of  doing 
vras  seen  and  tested  in  Australia.      China  has  a  multitudinous  popa- 
lation,   trained  to  habits   of  industry,   habituated   to  privation  and 
Hardships,  of  singnlai-  toughness  in  body  and  spirit,  ready  to  emigrate 
to  any  land  to  which  they  are  attracted  by  a  hope  of  bettering  them- 
selves.     Mr.  Pearson's  auguries  with  regard  to  the  future  development 
of  China  have  been  to  some  extent   anticipated   by  other  observers, 
who  have  predicted  that  both  Russia  and  the  British  Empire  may  find 
in  that  power  a  formidable  rival  on  their  oriental  frontiers,      1  have 
come  across  a  physiological  forecast,  which  goes  beyond  Mr«  Pearson's, 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman  on  "  Some  Laws  of  Heredity,  and 
their  Application  to  Man,"  read  before  the  Cotteswold  Nataralists' 
Field  Club,  and  published  in  their  "  Proceedings,"  vol.  x.  part  iii. : 

**  In  time — a  distant  time  truly,  but  none  the  less  certain — the  Europeau, 

the  fjuick-developing  race,  will  disappear  altogether Medical  sfience 

and  philanthixjpy,  though  admh-ahlo  for  the  individual,  absolutely  neceiysary 
for  a  high  degree  of  civilii?ation,  and  indispensitble  for  the  evolution  of 
scientific  thought,  are  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  race.  They  keep  alive 
and  allow  to  mid ti ply  ju.st  those  weakly  members  who  would  be  so  suiely 
And  summarily  weedtxl  out  by  that  rough-and-ready  process  known  as 
Natural  Hdtiction.  In  the  distant  future,  when  that  over-population  which 
they  do  f^o  much  to  cherish  {tmU  Jndia  at  the  present  day)  precipitates  a 
genuine  struggle  for  existenre,  the  races  in  which  natural  Helectioii  has  been 
checked  the  most  will  afisuredly  go  to  the  wall.  A  race  in  which  u  high 
level  of  physical  vitality  is  maintained  by  a  constiuit  struggle  for  existence 
under  arduous  but  healthy  conditions,  a  i-ace  able  to  subsist  on  a  f^j^aring 
quantity  of  food  from  the  same  cause,  a  race  unafiected  by  so-called  civili:^u- 
tion,  and  a  race  sujhcientl}^  prolitic  withal,  is  the  one  which  is  de.stiiied  to 
occupy  the  i)lftce  of  the  EuroptatiF!.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Chinese 
appear  to  he  ritted  for  the  work  "  (pp,  ;}lo,  31 C). 

Mr.  Pearson  takes  shorter  views,  and  does  not  look  forward  to  far 
as  to  the  extinction  of  the  European  race,  but  is  content  to  threaten 
it  with  decline  and  torpor.  He  sees  other  inferior  races  advancing 
with  minatory  strides,  the  lower  civilisation  showing  more  vigour  than 
the  higher ;  but  it  is  with  China  that  we  have  to  reckon  first : 

**  No  one  in  California  or  Australia,  where  the  effects  of  Chinefie  compe- 
tition have  l>een  studied,  has,  I  beheve,  the  smallest  doubt  that  Chinese 
labourers,  if  allowed  to  come  in  fi-eely,  could  star\^c  all  the  white  men  iu 
either  country  out  of  it,  or  force  them  to  submit  to  harder  work  and  a  much 
lower  standard  of  wages.     In  Victoria^  a  single  trade,  that  of  fuiniluie- 
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speaks  with  pride  and  warmth  as  an  Australian  colonist  who  has 
"  resided  twenty  years  under  the  Southern  Cross  " : 

"  We  know  that  coloured  and  white  labour  cannot  exist  side  by  side ;  we 
are  well  aware  that  China  can  swamp  us  with  a  single  year's  surplus  of 
population  ;  and  we  know  that  if  national  existence  is  sacrificed  to  the 
working  of  a  few  mines  and  sugar  plantations,  it  is  not  the  .Englishman 

alone,  but  the  whole  civilised  world  that  will  be  the  losers We  are 

guarding  the  last  part  of  the  world,  in  which  the  higher  races  can  live  and 
increase  freely,  for  the  higher  civilisation  "  (p.  10). 

But  this  one  outlet  will  not  serve  us  long.  The  European  nations, 
according  to  our  author's  view,  will  undergo  industrial  compression. 
They  will  be  shut  up  within  their  own  territories,  with  shrinking 
trade,  and  with  the  necessity  of  retaining  and  supporting  their  entire 
populations.  State  Socialism  in  all  its  forms  will  of  necessity  be 
developed,  the  increase  of  population  will  be  restrained,  and  each 
nation  will  be  compelled  to  arm  itself  to  the  teeth,  not  from  any  love 
of  war,  but  for  self-defence,  and  as  the  condition  of  preserving  its 
national  existence.  That  is  the  political  and  economic  condition 
which  will  be  forced  npon  the  nations  of  Europe  by  this  one  definite 
cause — the  certain  and  closely  approaching  expansion  of  the  inferior 
races  of  the  world. 

Those  who  have  any  belief  in  **  a  Hand  that  guides  "  would  be 
inclined  to  set  their  faith  defiantly  against  ail  such  calculations.  That 
faith  was  once  expressed  with  characteristic  and  refreshing  vigour  by 
Luther : 

"  Potentates  and  princes  nowadays  [we  should  say,  statists  and  philoso- 
phers] set  to  work  calculating :  three  times  three  make  nine,  twice  seven  are 
fourteen,  so-and-so  will  do  so-and-so;  in  this  manner  will  the  business 
surely  take  effect.  But  our  Lord  God  says  unto  them,  For  whom,  then,  do 
ye  hold  me.  For  a  cypher?  Do  I  sit  here  above  in  vain  and  to  no 
purpose?  You  shall  know  that  I  will  twist  your  accounts  about  finely, 
and  make  them  all  false  reckonings "  ("  Table-Talk,"  Bohn's  edition, 
p.  310). 

Whatever  Mr.  Pearson's  private  convictions  may  be,  in  developing 
"  the  argument  of  this  book,"  he  certainly  takes  the  line  of  treating 
our  Lord  God  as  a  cypher.  He  looks  only  at  the  facts  and  processes 
of  the  present  time,  and  from  these  he  deduces  what,  according  to 
judicious  reasoning,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  may 
be  expected  to  be  their  results  in  the  proximate  future.  Those  of 
his  readers  who  would  decline  to  meet  him  on  this  ground  of  rational 
calculation,  he  on  his  part  would  decline  to  meet  at  all.  There  is 
^o  sign  of  his  having  any  general  theory  or  set  of  opinions  which 
he  wishes  to  make  interesting  and  attractive.  The  most  instructive 
part  of  the  book — though  every  page  is  crowded  with  knowledge — 
is  that  in  which  the  author  dwells  on  the  religious  and  social  and 
intellectual  tendencies  of  the  English  world  of  our  time.     But  as  he 
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Tx^akea  this  onward  aggressive  march  of  the  yellow  aod  bliicic  noa, 
and  the  consequent  repression  of  the  Aryan  races,  the  butts  of  \m 
argument^  this  ia  the  consideration  which  first  challenges  tbeattaalMt 
of  the  reader. 

As  regards  a   Christian   faith  in   "  onr   Lord   God/'   we  ftie  Ml 
entitled  to  hold  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  designs   of  Divine  Proti- 
dence  that  races  which  have  done  their  work  shoald   give  waj  to 
other  races,  through  which  the  development  of   mankind  in  genenl 
should  be  advanced.     We  must  go  farther,  and  admit  that,  if  ^ 
terrestrial  globe  is  destined  to  lose  its  power  of  sustaining  life,  aad 
the  son  itself  is  gradually  parting  with  its  heat,  we  havB  to  fmoB  thf 
remote  contingency  of  the  extinction  of  the  whole  human  moe*     We 
are  bound  to  be  cautious  about  dictating  to  our  Lord  God  a£  well  m 
ignoring  Him.      But  on   his   own   ground  we   may   find   retsoii  for 
keeping  our  author's  conclusion  at  bay.     What  has  b«en  the  molt 
conspicuous  feature  of  all  past  human  history  ?      Confessedly,  «ii, 
Mr.  Pearson  notes  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  race  is  not  oonstitotini* 
ally  warlike,  as  the  Turks  were.     He   also   refers   to   the  grcmiag 
distaste  of  modern   Europeans,   and    especially  of    the    English,  for 
violent  proceedings,  and  to  the  shortness  and  comparative  huTnanit? 
of  recent  wars.      But  he  takes  for  granted  that    the   Chinese  will 
create  formidable  armies,  and  he  believes  that  the  nafeionB  of  Eorc^it 
will  be  compelled  to  become  more  military  than  they  ere  now.     IWu 
not  the  dreamer  dwelling  on  the  happy  time  when  the  battte>fligi 
shall  be  furled,   in  the   Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  tk 
world.      Fi-om   his  point  of  view,  what  is  more  probeble  ihaa  tkl 
war  will  reign  in  the  future  as  it  has  reigned  in  the  past — war  witk  a 
thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hundred  thrones  ?      It  is  true  daft 
the  imperial  sceptre  of  Great  Britain  forbids  fighting  in  India  lai 
South  Africa,    and  is  likely  to  do  so   increasingly   in   Central  aad 
Northern  Africa,  and  that  nnder  the   Pax  Britannica   the   piotgctei 
races  multiply  with  inconvenient  rapidity.      But  is  it  possible  thit 
great  Powers  should  be  built  up  out  of  the  inferior    races   withoil 
desoladng  wars?      All  experience  confutes  such   a   forecaalL     Mr. 
Pearson  himself  supplies  evidence  against  it :   "  India   left  to  ibelf 
might  be  rent  for  a  time  by  the  wat*  of  Mussulman  and  Hindoo ;  bm 
India  is  too  populous  for  any  large  part  of  its  people   to  be  exter- 
minated, unless  indeed  wars  were  waged  in   the   Chinese   fashion  * 
(p.   -34),     Within  our  own  time,  the  Tae-ping  war  cost   China  maDj 
millions  of  people,  and  was  at  last  brought  to  an  end  by  Britifih  aid. 
A  Mohammedan  rebellion   was   stamped   out   by  Chinese   troops  in 
Yunnan  and  Hi,  after  wars  in  which  miUions  of  lives  were  d« 
(p.   1<12).     Mr.   Pearson  says:   "Although  it  would  not  be  wise 
calculate  that  there   will   be  no   revival  of  the    old  savagery,   it  ts 
reMonable  to  expect  that  the  accepted   practice  of  civilised    n^\l<M 
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will,  on  the  whole,  maiataia  itself,  and  will  influence  the  procedure 
of  conqiiei'ora  in  Southern  Asia»  in  Africa,  and  in  South  America" 
(p.  82).  It  is  not  in  the  least  reasonable,  I  submit,  to  expect  that 
**  massacres  which  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Cromwell,  or  Tnrenne  would 
have  looked  apon  as  the  regrettable  but  necessary  consequences  of 
war'*  (p.  83),  should  not  occur  in  the  procedure  of  Chinese  or  Negro 
conquerors  unrestrained  by  any  influence  of  European  Powei^ ;  the 
development  of  strength  and  ambition  and  military  efiectivenefis  in 
balf'cinlised  races  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied  by  wars  of  the  old 
kind,  such  as  will  break  up  dominions  and  keep  down  the  increase  of 
populations.  As  regards  immediate  prospects  in  Europe,  there  are 
many  who  see  in  the  large  scale  of  the  existing  armaments  of  the 
nations  a  most  dangerous  incitement  to  war,  and  who  therefoi-e  long 
to  persuade  the  Powers  to  reduce  simiiltaneonsly  their  military 
strength :  Mr,  Pearson  evidently  holds,  aod  I  think  more  wisely, 
not  only  that  any  attempts  to  arrange  simultaueoua  disarmament 
would  be  futile,  but  that  if  France  or  Russia,  Germany  or  Austria, 
were  seriously  to  diminish  its  preparations  for  war,  war  would  be  the 
more  likely  to  break  out.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  tempting 
opportunity  would  be  too  much  for  the  self-restraint  of  almost  any 
of  the  Continental  Powers ;  and  the  shock  of  modern  war  between 
great  nations,  though  it  may  be  brief,  is  terrific  and  highly  destruc- 
tive. The  fact  that  our  author  has  omitted  to  take  account  of  the 
chances  of  wars — of  wars  which  would  excite  mankind,  and  change 
governments,  and  sweep  away  millions  of  men — seems  to  me  sufficient 
of  itself  to  weaken  the  verisimilitude  of  his  forecast.  But  that  the 
statesmen  of  Russia  and  of  England  are  bound  to  keep  therr  eyes 
npon  China  with  a  certain  anxiety,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  for  looking  to  the  security  of  our  Imperial  system,  and  for 
refusing  to  abandon  ourselves  to  sentimental  dreams,  Mr,  Pearson's 
readers  will  probably  be  more  con\inced  than  they  were  before. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  within  a  century  or  two  the  Chinese, 
tlie  Negroes,  and  the  native  populations  of  British  India  and  Central 
America,  will  be  driving  back  the  European  races  and  penning  them 
within  the  lands  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  was  natural  that  our  author 
should  go  on  to  consider  how  the  civilised  nations,  and  the  English  in 
parfcicular,  would  meet  this  new  condition.  We  are  thus  led  to  a 
general  survey  of  the  tendencies  now  to  be  discerned  in  the  habits 
and  activities  of  the  English  race.  To  Mr.  Pearson's  eyes,  all  things 
are  moving  in  the  same  direction — towards  more  general  and  equally 
diffused  comfort,  and  towards  flatness,  dulnese^  vacuity.  It  seems  to 
me  very  questionable  whether  the  physical  ease  which  our  author  ex- 
pects to  prevail  is  likely  to  be  secured  in  coDJ unction  with  the  other 
oonditions  which  he  supposes.  He  believes  that  State  Socialism  will 
make  progress  ;    that  the  whole  population,  acting  through  the  State 
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of  this  book  "  is  the  matter  to  which  the  author  would  probably 
request  the  reader  to  confine  his  attention ;  and  about  the  bearing  of 
this  there  is  no  uncertainty. 

The  spirit  which,  as  Mr.  Pearson  recogniseSj  has  been  working  in 
the  characteristic  opinions  and  habits  and  in  the  iegLsIative  reforms 
of  this  epoch  is  that  of  humanity,  or  consideration  of  the  claims  and 
happiness  of  all.  Amongst  "  the  liberal  changes  of  the  centnry  "  he 
specifies  *'  religious  tolerance,  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws,  the 
recognition  of  the  labourer's  right  to  associate,  the  diffusion  of 
edacation,  the  extension  of  the  sntfrage."  These  he  describes  as  "  acts 
of  justice,'*  *•  eminently  defensible,"  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
avoidable. And,  on  the  whole,  their  tendency  is  towards  State 
Socialism.  Competition,  the  free  struggle  of  individuals,  ia  being 
Boperseded  by  the  care  of  all  for  each.  -  '*  The  State  appears  to  be 
the  beat  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority;'*  '*  each  man 
identifies  himself  more  and  more  with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
bis  fellow-countrymen  ;  "  **  what  are  now  the  governing  classes  will 
have  to  arrange  reasonable  compromises  by  which  the  condition  of 
the  poor  is  made  endurable  **  (pp.  27,  28).  Mr.  l^earson  has  some 
acute  remarks  on  Democracyjas  a  different  thing  from  Socialism  >  but 
a  form  of  government  which  in  these  days  promotes  Socialism : 
'*  Socialism  gives  an  indostrial  programme :  Democracy  only  gives 
the  power  of  adopting  a  programme"  (p,  110).  Every  month  that 
has  gone  by  since  the  anthor  penned  his  forecast  has  made  it  more 
certain  that  we  are  moving,  and  shall  continue  to  move — tentatively 
and  by  degi-ees,  and  in  respectful  disregard  of  many  wamings^ — 
towards  the  carrying  ont  of  the  industrial  programme  of  State 
SocialLsm.  It  is  possible  that  experience  may  say  to  us  before  long, 
Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  rurther.  But  everything  seems  to 
portend  that  we  shall  go  a  good  deal  beyond  our  present  stage  in 
the  controlling  of  labour  and  trade  by  public  authorities,  and  in  the 
application  of  the  wealth  of  the  coontry  to  the  promotion  of  the 
general  wellbeing. 

One  of  Mr,  Pearson's  most  original  views  ia  his  expectation  that 
the  religion  of  the  future  will  be  the  worship  of  the  State.  He 
shows  how,  to  the  minds  of  the  coming  generations,  beneficence  and 
help  and  protection  will  be  largely  associated  with  the  action  of  the 
civil  power : 

"  The  State  watches  over  the  infant  life  from  birth ;  provides  that  the 
growing  child  Is  not  stunted  by  excessive  toil,  ia  properly  clothed  and  fed, 
and  is  so  educated  aa  to  have  a  fair  start  in  life  ;  it  assures  the  adult  against 
starvation,  protects  him  from  foreign  enemies,  from  tyrannical  euiployei-s, 
and  from  the  criminal  chissea  that  prey  upon  property  j  it  secures  hini 
liberty  of  thought  and  faith ;  and  it  offers  him  the  means  of  safe  and  easy 
insurance  against  illness  and  death.  It  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  its  beneficent  energies Neither  is  it  merely  material 
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benefitii  with  which  a  great  country  endows  its  citizens.  Th«  cOQiifelTnB 
of  Chatham  and  WL41inj;ton,  of  Washington  itnd  Linooln,  of  Joain  of  Art 
and  Gambetta — in  short,  the  citir^ns  of  t'vcry  historic  State — are  richer  by 
great  deeds  that  have  formed  the  national  character,  by  -winged  words  th4 
have  passed  into  current  speech,  by  the  example  of  lives  and  1  ' 
crated  to  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  religion  v\ 
Burely  as  worthy  of  reverence  as  any  creed  of  the  ChiircJi€»^,  untl  uwtgkt 
grow  in  intensity  year  by  year  "  (pp.  2*24,  225). 

It  will  hardly  be  hypercritical  if  I  note  in  this  last  sentenoe  tk 
coixfusednesa  which  appears  here  and  there  in  the  book,  and  whui 
probably  indicates  that  the  author  had  not  an  opportunity  of  rema^ 
it  carefully.  The  intended  meaning  of  the  sentence  presumaWj  js^ 
that  the  State  is  as  worthy  of  religions  reverence  as  any  Divine  Beiuii? 
named  in  the  creeds  of  the  Churches — ^as  the  Heavenly  Father,  fcf 
example,  or  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ.  Religion  which  gj*ows  in  intensitj 
mast  be  the  fcdiiyj  of  reverence  or  worship,  not  the  objcrt  of  wonbip; 
but  it  is  the  object  of  worship,  and  not  the  feeling,  that  is  more  ff 
less  worthy  of  reverence. 

On  a  succeeding  page  the  author  says : 

^*  The  religion  of  the  miuitiy  [that  \f,,  the  worship   of  the  c\\\\  r         " 
likely  to  become  a  deopta'  and  more  serious  feeling  as  the  («phen^    i 
action  increases,  as  the  State  shows  its^'lf  more  beneficent  in  its  aiixi6  lion  » 
good  king,  more  effectively  mornl  tlian  the  Churches,  and   more  cuoip*- 
hensive  and  human  tttan  king  or  Church,  aristocratic  caate,  or  guilJ  d 
associated  workmen  "  (pp.  227,  228). 

That  the  morality  of  the  State  is  soperior  to  that  of  the  Churciji* 
is  one  of  the  author's  most  emphatic  allegations.  His  chief  indkl- 
ment  against  the  Churches  is  that  they  have  restrained  indiTiiioil 
liberty : 

**  Every  Church  is  tempted  to  compromise  with  human  frailty  s^kif 
as   its  own   supremacy  is  recognised.     It  often,  almost   habit 
the  imnionil  man.  who  gives  it  no  trouble,  to  the  moral  man,  ^^ 
lingering   his   conscience,   and   doubting   how  far    the    Clm.   .    -    : 
adetjuate.     To  a  considerable  ejctent,  accordingly,   the  Clnn.iu:-  [ii  »--  ^ 
independence  of  Bpeciilation,  and  weaken  the  springs  of  characUa*  bj  nl*^ 
ing  the  moi-al  fibre  "  (p.  2tJ4). 

When    the    Churches    have    sought  to    impose    morality  upon  ^^ 

members,  they  have  failed : 

**In  the  struggle  to  repress  irrepressible  human   nature   th*.   t.  n  r   - 
have  always  been  worsted,  and  their  defeats  have  necessarily  been  .iist:i  -^:  - 
Even,  however,  if  the  Chun'h  ideal  could  be  maintained,  it  would  b^  *4  ti> 
cost  of  something  better  than  the  formal  abstinence  from  eTil— ol  bsaiB 
liberty.     If  we  can  conceive  a  generation  that  abstained   fixktn  taiyto^^rt* 
it  thought  for  fear  of  Churcli  censures;  that  was  sober,  monil,  lUid  clf^ 
mouthed,  not  Ijecause  it  rpi.Mi'ded  vice  as  evil^  but   because  It  ft^ir 
imprisonment,  or  disgrace ;   iliat  talked  with  the  tongue  of  By-etiii., 
within  was  all  uncleauness,  we  should  have  the   picture  of  a  soeieCj  w^ 
hopelessly  corrupt  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen.     The  sons  ol  Mch  ■• 
would  be  born,  suckled,  and  bred  in  lies ;  would  inherit  the  lost  ol  tJtm  ipi 
the  craven  spirit,  and  the  tortuous  intellect.     In  vindicating  far  eraya* 
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the  right  to  think  mistakenly,  to  speak  foolishly,  and  to  live  within  limits 
riotously,  the  Stat©  hns  viodicatefl  also  the  right  to  believe  on  conviction,  to 
denounce  error  feiirlessly,  and  to  lead  sweet  and  wholesome  lives,  iintainte<l 
by  Phaiisaism,  and  not  degraded  by  the  reproach  of  a  profitable  conformity  " 
<pp.  1118,191.). 

As  I  have  before  intimated,  there  seems  to  be  unquestionable 
Tvarmth,  if  rather  doubtful  reasonableness,  in  oar  author's  polemic 
against  "  ih^  Churches  " : 

*'  While  it  is  appnrent  that  society  has  lost  nothing  by  transferring  the 
con'ectional  functions  of  the  old  Churches  in  certain  matters  of  reUgious 
aknd  moral  obligation  to  the  f»ecular  law-giver,  it  is  demoiustrable  that  it  has 
gained  very  much  since  the  State  has  viniiicated  its  supi-eme  right  to  deal 
'with  such  matters  as  pauperism,  the  right  of  labour,  and  popular  education. 
All  these  are  issues  in  which  the  Church  has  failed  from  having  a  low  ideal, 
«VB  well  as  from  inherent  ineflectiveness  "  (p.  i'^);'*), 

Ab  regards  education,  for  example,  *'  the  clergy  in  every  country 
demand  the  control  of  the  schools ;  and,  while  they  are  wDling  to 
teach  the  elements  of  knowledge,  desire  above  all  to  send  out  the 
scholars  entrusted  to  them  saturated  with  a  superficial  and  gross 
theology"  (p.  211).  But  these  clerical  desires  and  demands  are  in 
vain*  Moral  authority,  as  well  as  the  fascination  of  promise,  has 
passed  from  the  Church  to  the  State,  Christianity  is  now  seen  to 
be  "grotesque  and  incredible"  (p.  344),  as  well  as  injurious  to 
morality ;  and  men  in  general  will  transfer  their  faith  and  worship 
to  the  secular  power. 

Together  with  tho  gross  theology  with  which  the  clergy  are  endea- 
vouring in  vain  to  saturate  the  recalcitrant  laity >  a  *'^  religion  of  the 
family,"  accoixling  to  our  author,  is  also  passing  away,  to  be  similarly 
lost  in  the  apotheosis  of  the  State.  With  regard  to  the  family,  I 
must  again  observe  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  Mr.  Pearson  s  real 
feeling.  The  basis  of  the  family — that  which  made  it  what  it  has 
been  till  now- — he  describes  as  a  barbarous  abEoIutism  exercised  by  the 
hasband  and  father  and  master.  The  man  claimed  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  if  he  behaved  brutally,  "  the 
-Church  "  made  no  objection  : 

"As  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Church  courts  in  Englnnd  ruled 
that  a  husband  could  ti-ansfer  his  wife  to  another  man  for  a  period  deter- 
minable at  the  recipient's  pleasure  "  (p.  1^:30).  '*  The  right  of  the  pirent  to 
leave  his  child  uneducated,  or  to  put  it  to  sordid  or  excessive  toil  during  the 
years  of  growth,  has  only  been  encroached  upon  in  quite  recent  times" 
(p.  231). 

We  are  reminded  that  the  main  purpose  of  marriage  was,  according 
to  the  old  idea,  the  continuance  of  the  family.     Now, 

**  the  primitive  marrifige  of  suitability,  the  marriage  which  aimed  first  at 
constituting  the  conditions  for  a  new  family,  and  which  only  regarded  in- 
clination in  the  second  plnce,  is  being  KuperBeded  everywhere  by  marriages 
that  ai-e  supposed  to  be  based  upon  love,  and  only  not  disallowed  by  the 
judgment"  (p.  24(f).  *'The  feeling  is  apt  to  bo  less  tender  to  the  children^ 
who  were  not  the  ^rst  thought  in  marriage,  but  only  an  inevitable  incident, 
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so  to  speak,  than  is  the  case  in  countries  where  the  perpefctmtion  of  a  family, 

the  constitution  of  a  home,  have  been  the  first  thought It  will  W 

very  marvellous  if  the  present  cordial  relations  of  parents  and  ckflfcii  m 
France  survive  marriages  of  inclination,  and  their  correlative,  the  law  tnakiag 
marriage  dissoluble'*  (pp.  21(1,  247).  "In  proportion  as  the  family  hoeiU 
are  weakened,  as  the  tie  uniting  husband  and  wife  is  moi*e  and  more  lApri- 
cious,  a8  the  relations  of  the  children  to  the  parent  become  more  and  mew 
temporary,  will  the  religion  of  household  life  gradually  disappear**  (p.  255}. 

Mr.  Pearson  approves,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  changes  which  lie 
notes.  He  declares  himself  positively  to  be  in  sympathy  with  ilw 
humanity  which  has  demanded  the  changes.  Yet  he  unshrinkingly 
points  out  what  the  world  loses  by  them,  and  the  decay  which  tl»ey 
are  bringing  on  society.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  serions  passages  b 
the  book  : 

"  The  Puritan  condition  of  family  life  is  dead,  and  cannot  be  revived.  Thi 
results  of  that  iron  drill  were  ctblaiued  at  a  cost  which  none  who  p«£ied 
through  it  can  forget,  or  would  submit  to  again,  or  could  endure  to  sat 
inflicted  upon  their  children.  The  mother  who  almost  doubted  if  it 
not  sin  to  love  the  babe  that  smiled  up  in  her  face  ;  the  cliildren  who  i 
with  bated  breath  and  were  trained  to  orderly  composure  on  Sundays 
belief  of  young  and  old  that  they  lived  in  a  world  whose  amusemenb  uti 
thoughts  were  irreverent  and  grotesque  by  the  dde  of  life  with  its  a\  * 
duties,  even  as  laugiiter  above  a  dejithbed  would  be  ;  the  concepti 
marriage  as  indisscduble  ;  the  recoil  from  lil»ertinage  of  thought  or  of  lac 
tone  as  from  shame  and  death,  are  all  parts  of  a  system  that  could  only 
maintained  while  the  New  Testament  was  believed  in  as  something  »<*» 
than  the  best  possible  moral  code— as  the  actual  word  of  God,  Iii^ead  «f 
this  we  have  got  a  new  family  life,  which  is  infinitely  genial,  d 
natural ;  which  gives  free  vent  to  the  feelings, and  cares  liberally  fori 
and  advancement  in  life.  Only  the  sense  of  obligation,  of  duty  to 
living  forward  into  eternity,  has  disappeared"  (pp.  275- C). 

The  general  result  of  the  great  changes  upon  which  he  dw< 
the  letreat  of  the  higher  before  the  lower  races,  of  State  Socialism, 
of  the  rejection  of  theology,  of  the  transformation  of  family  life — 
must  be,  oor  author  argues,  a  decline  of  individual  energy,  of  forw 
of  character,  of  productive  life,  in  the  European  nations.  The  dedtfie 
has  already  begun,  and  has  but  to  go  on.  To  many  of  Mr.  Peaism*! 
criticisms  there  seems  to  be  no  possible  answer  bat  assent.  Bat  w* 
learn  from  an  early  paragraph  bow  determined  he  is  to  prove  lui 
case.  *'  Perhaps  one  of  the  beat  instances  of  the  decadence  of  EngliA 
energy  is  in  the  imperfect  welcome  accorded  to  mechanical  inven- 
tlon  "  (p.  101).  The  reader's  curiosity  is  stimulated  by  this  statemeiiti 
with  its  singular  phrase  **  imperfect  welcome."  After  a  i^ferenoo, 
the  famous  English  inventors,  it  is  admitted  **  that  England 
contributes  the  larger  half  of  the  world*8  inventive  fertility ;  **  hff 
then»  *'  England  no  longer  gets  or  deserves  the  credit  for  it/*  \} 
we  ask,  can  this  mean  ?     It  means  that — 

'*  Many  of  the  best  patents,  such  as  the  steam^plough,  the  sewing-nwch 
and  the  electric  telegraph  had  to  vrom  back  to  England  from  America  btsj 
they  coulrj    obtain    recognition.      Even    Nasmyth's    steam     hammer   ' 
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The  English  inventor  is  still  more  than  the  equal  of  his  rivals ;  more  fertile 
ill  exp«>dients  than  the  German,  and  more  patient  than  the  American. 
Where  he  fuils  is  when  he  carries  his  work  to  mai-ket "  (p.  102), 

If  our  manufacturers  are  really  so  mach  slower  than  their  prede- 
oeBBOrs  in  taking  advantage  of  new  inventions,  their  backwardness  is 
not  very  apparent  to  the  ordinary  observer ;  and  we  are  hardly  led  to 
expect  the  less  striking  instances  of  the  decadence  of  English  energy 
to  be  very  conclusive.  But  as  regards  literature,  there  is  no  gain- 
Baying  the  indictment  that  all  the  higher  branches  of  it  are  showing 
at  this  moment  a  lack  of  original  and  vigorous  genioa.  In  poetry, 
including  the  drama,  iu  prose  fiction,  in  philosophy,  in  theology,  we 
Have  nothing  of  the  highest  quality  appearing  or  promising  to  appear. 
But  are  we  not  rather  in  a  hurry  in  despairing  ?  Browning  and 
Tennyson  have  only  just  left  us.  Herbert  Spencer  still  lives,  in  a 
green  and  not  unproductive  old  age  ;  and  if  there  is  a  gi'owing 
impression,  even  amongst  those  who  have  been  inclined  to  look  to 
him  for  guidance,  that  he  has  not  solved  all  tbe  problems  of  existence, 
lie  cannot  fail  to  rank  amongst  the  master  minde  of  philosophy. 
Mr.  Pearson  argues,  indeed,  that  the  materials  of  poetry  have  been 
exhausted : 

**  It  flppejirs  possihle  to  imagine  a  not  very  distant  time  when  the  student 
will  recoil  from  every  new  variation  in  worse  verse  of  the  old  themes,  as  a 
lover  of  music  closen  hia  ear  o gainst  ffirailiiir  melodies  ground  oni  on  a 
berrel-organ,  and  when  men  gifted  with  the  power  to  feel  and  wTito  vdW  be 
paralysed,  if  they  attempt  oar  neat  work,  by  the  recollection  that  almost  this 
exact  thing  has  been  done  before,  nud  has  passed  into  household  wox'ds  or 
speech  "  (p.  mi): 

But  is  it  not  also  possible  to  imagine  that  the  same  thing  might 
have  been  said  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  ?  Science  itself 
is  not  too  dominant  or  sacred  to  have  its  future  questioned  by  our 
critical  advocatits  diaholi.  Amongst  competent  students  in  general  a 
sanguine  expectation  prevails  as  to  the  further  interesting  discoveries 
to  which  those  of  recent  years  may  be  leading.  But  Mr.  PearEon 
refuses  to  be  drawn  into  any  kind  of  hope  : 

"  It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  surmise  that  there  are  limitations  in 
the  t^ature  of  the  universe  which  must  circumscribe  the  achievements  of 
speculative  research.  Every  astronomer  knows  thnt  there  was  only  one 
secret  of  the  universe  to  be  discovered,  and  that  when  Newton  told  it  to 
the  world  the  supreme  triumph  of  astronomy  was  achieved.  Whether 
Darwin,  or  some  one  else,  shall  Lave  disclosed  the  other  great  mystery  of 
the  generation  of  life,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  tlint  all  futui'e  triumphs 
will  be  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  first  luminous  hypothesis  "  (p.  :i91). 

In  this  last  sentence  I  hardly  think  the  author^  can  have  made  his 
meaning  intelligible.  But  he  is  confident  that  nothing  of  primary 
importance  remains  to  be  found  out: 

**  Then,  again,  not  only  is  science  ceasing  to  b©  a  prophet,  but  in  virtue 
of  her  very  triumphs,  preciKely  bectiuse  her  thoughts  are  passing  into  the 
life-blood  of  the  world,  is  she  losing  visible  influence  as  a  liberal  education. 
It  is  coming  to  be  matter  of  history  that  she  has  taught  us  to  substitute  law 
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ooaldiioiw»aenioi»T«i»«iiu]erwise;  manifest  destiny  de«8* 
thst  tliey  ehoiild  not  be  othowiM.  Bnt  these  good  and  oeoMf 
dinges  are  hringing  on  with  appalling  rapiditv  an  equilibrium  rf 
Btagnataop  :  the  paths  of  glory  lead  hot  to  the  grave. 

In  the  pMwge  just  qooted  the  reader  will  be  aware  of  Uut  «n 
tcoe  towards  religious  beliefs  to  which  I  have  referred  as  iodieidtf 
more  of  persooal  feeling  ^lan  the  anthor  otherwise  allows  to 
Bot  in  this  rejecting  of  theology,  if  scienoe  and  moialt^ 
triiitDphed,  the  world  is  admitted  to  have  lost  vital  foree  • 

"  It  is  conceivable  that  oar  bt^  world  may  End  iteelf  depri^  of  A 
that  it  valued  on  earth,  of  the  pageantry  of  sabject  provinces  %iA  Ik 
reality  of  oommeroe,  while  it  has  neither  a  disinterred  literafctir^  in  ^ 
it  [as  in  the  Renaissance],  nor  a  Titali^ed  relii^on  to  <r{i»  •#  <J!Lj 
strength."  (p.  131).  ^^  "  ^^™^ 

*'  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  world  will  be  left  withont  \m 
convictions  or  enthusiasm,  without  the  regeneratini^  iafiuenee  of  the  aiS 
for  political  reform  and  the  fervour  of  pious  faith  ^vhich  ha  -« 
men  for  centuries  past,  as  nothing  else  has  (juickened  them  with  a 
purifying  the  soul."  (pp.  33(1,  S^i").  * 

Oar  author  evidently  does  not  know  how  to  adjust  his  attitnd* 
towards  religious  faith:  he  can  neither  live  with  it  nor  witlioat  il; 
he  spams  its  creed  as  ^xjtesque ;  he  finds  its  austerity  iatolcraU^; 
bat  yet — to  be  without  "  the  sense  of  obligation,  of  duty  to  God.  of 
living  forward  into  eternity,"  is  to  have  lost  spiritual  strcn^HiL  a 
supreme  cjuickening  and  purifying  fervour.  In  one  passa-^e  Uisi  I 
have  quoted  he  speaks  with  vehemence  of  the  rule  of  the  Church  » 
making  men  whited  sepulchres,  and  of  the  happiness  of  having  t^ 
superseded  by  the  freedom  *'  to  live  riotously  within  limits  *'  iriveo  If 
the  secular  authority.  But  in  other  places  he  assumes  that  the  kw 
and  opinion  of  the  secular  authority  will  force  upon  men  int^tsa.^^ 
outward  decorum: 

"It  can  HcarL'ely  be  dniibted  that  civilLsation  is  at  pt^sent  the  winaiaf 
iovc%  and  that  while  ita  admimblo  police  will  impose  a  stricter  fflocahtr 
everywhere,  the  scii«ntitic   spirit   which  it  fosters  will   dissipate  the  hiiwr 

part  of  tn»  '■  '       '  religion  "  (p.  27?t), 
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JWfill  men,  in  tbe  etiolated  condition  to  which  they  are  to  be  reduced, 
^ve  lost  deaire  and  vanity  and  per^rerseness,  and  all  the  causes  of 
)rder  and  immorality,  as  well  as  the  hopes  and  interests  which 
fcve  hitherto  kept  morality  ali\re  ?  Our  author  can  hardly  think  sOj 
he  observes  in  one  place  that  the  non-religions  man  of  the  future 
^  J**will  clutch  with  a  fierce  avidity  at  power  or  wealth,  or  at  the 
^  plciisures  which  are  purchased  by  the  provision  of  power  and  wealth  '* 
f  -(p.  276). 

Perhaps  the  chief  Talue  of  this  remorseless  book  is  that  it  brings 
f  _  ns  face  to  face  with  a  world  to  which  a  God  is  unknown.  The  author 
r.  allows  everything  to  secular  morality  that  \H  admirers  can  claim  for 
fe  it,  bat  assumes  it  to  have  denied  God  j  and  then  he  exclaims,  See 
w  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  uuprofitable  all  the  uses  of  your  world 
b  have  become  !  I  have  mentioned  that  in  one  part  of  the  book  he 
develops  the  thesis  that,  in  the  worship  of  the  State,  a  new  religion 
may  grow  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  reverences  and  obliga- 
ma.  But  he  does  not  afterwards  make  much  of  this.  The  truth 
I,  that  reverence  for  the  Stat©  is  not  possible,  unless  there  is  a 
►ivine  Power  behind  and  above  it.  If  men  see  clearly  that  the 
hte  is  only  themselves,  they  will  not  worship  it.  It  is  the  same 
[th  Homanity.  It  was  Quetelet,  if  I  remember  right,  who,  when  it 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  worship  Humanity,  replied. 
Worship  Humanity  ?  No,  thank  you  ;  I  know  the  creature  too 
well.*'  We  can  reverence  Humamby,  the  Church,  the  State,  parents, 
th©  family,  if  we  regard  them  as  ordained  of  God,  but  not  in  them- 
selves without  God.  The  old  reverence  for  the  family  was  bound 
np,  as  Mr.  Pearson  mentions,  with  the  worship  of  the  family  goda 
Patinotism  has  always  had  in  view  more  or  less  consciously  the 
country's  gods.  When  there  is  a  reverence  for  Humanity,  deeper 
and  humbler  than  philanthropy,  it  is  really  etoked,  not  by  the  con- 
crete mass  of  men  and  women,  bet  by  an  ideal,  by  a  Divine  Nature 
and  Providence  manifesting  itself  in  mankind  and  its  history.  But 
to  men  to  whom  the  visible  is  all  and  the  grave  an  end,  how  is 
anything  or  person  or  institution  to  acquire sacredness?  And  with- 
out sacredness  we  have  such  a  world,  perhaps,  as  that  which 
Mr,  Pearson  deacribes^a  world  on  which  death  and  corruption  have 
set  their  mark. 

According  to  "  the  argnment  of  this  book,"  belief  in  a  living  God 
is  doomed.  Before  acquiescing  in  this  assumption,  there  are  a  good 
many  of  us  that  will  know  the  reason  why.  It  was  not  in  this 
century  or  the  last  that  "  Christianity  began  to  appear  grotesque  and 
incredible."  Porcius  Featua,  in  a.d.  60^  represented  a  world  of  men 
to  whom  the  original  Christianity  had  just  that  appenrance.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  we  are  passing  through  a  time  of  great  spiritual 
perplexity,  a   time  when  the  heavens  are  shaken  even  more  than  the 
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The  characteristic  Bentiment  of  our  time,  especially  amongst 
most  religions  Christians,  includes  an  extreme  shrinking  from  wir.  It 
is  highly  important  that  on  this  qneation  we  should  **  clear  our  mini 
of  cant,"  and  endeavour  to  discriminate  between  the  kind  of  action 
which  Christianity  binds  upon  sincere  uncompromising  Christians,  and 
that  which  is  the  indulgence  of  sentimental  weakness.  It  is  cl«arlT 
wrong  to  bring  on  war,  with  its  inevitable  evils,  to  gratify  selM 
vanity »  or  greed,  or  ambition.  But  for  high  objects  which  appear  to 
be  committed  to  oar  keeping,  it  is  right  for  Christians  to  go  to  wir, 
and  wrong  to  be  deterred  by  its  costliness  or  its  horrors.  For  sadi 
objects,  the  more  Christian  we  are,  the  more  willingly  ought  we  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  war,  and  the  more  resolutely  to  go  into  it  wbea 
it  is  forced  upon  us.  It  is  an  essentially  Christian  estimate,  that  tiiv 
shortening  by  a  few  years  of  millions  on  millions  of  human  liT»— 
lives  which  are  so  often  of  little  spiritual  worth  ! — ^is  an  incooAdo^ 
able  loss,  compared  with  the  loss  of  anything  high  and  noble  from 
amongst  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  world.  It  has  been  an  m- 
stinctivi?  conviction  of  almost  all  good  men,  that  national  existence  b 
an  object  for  the  sake  of  which  any  number  of  lives  may  rightlj  be 
given  and  taken^  any  quantity  of  sorrow  inflicted  on  familial. 
Wounds,  deaths,  griefs — these  are  not  to  deter  Christians  from  doiqg 
their  utmost  to  preserve  a  trust  which  God  has  committed  to  tbem 
Contact  with  war,  even  through  descriptions,  may  do  something 
brace  spiritual  resolution.  The  reader  of  such  a  book  as  '^La 
may  say  to  himself,  '*  This  is  too  dreadful !  Let  us  submit  to  any 
dignity  or  oppression  rather  than  be  responsible  for  such  horrors 
But  the  Christian  will  rather  say,  "  In  these  scenes,  and  any 
more  appalling  than  these,  we  have  a  witness  to  the  preciousness 
ideal  treasores/'  To  fight  for  the  existence  and  the  honour  of  oor 
country  is  the  way  to  gain  a  higher  conception  of  the  trust  committtid 
to  the  children  of  a  nation.  In  this  age,  more  than  ever,  and  for 
Englishmen  more  than  for  the  citizens  of  any  other  country,  it  shonld 
be  a  sovereign  aspiration  that  we  may  help  to  make  the  country 
which  we  are  reEidy  to  die  and  to  kill  increasingly  worthy  of 
destiny^  a  better  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruler  of  ma: 
Christianity  imposes  upon  those  who  govern  the  British  Empire  A* 
obligation  of  caring  little  about  lives  or  feelings  compared  with 
security  of  the  Empire  and  its  power  to  do  its  appointed  work  in 
world.  Mr.  Pearson's  book  is  a  call  to  us  to  prove  that  to  be 
is  not  to  be  weak  ;  that  we  know  it  to  be  our  Christian  duty  to 
by  strenuous  effort,  and  by  any  required  amount  o£  sufieriog, 
priceless  inheritance  which  has  been  entrusted  to  us. 


J,  LUEVVELYX  DaVIEv 
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A  REPLY. 


SEVEEAL  years  ago,  when  I  was  still  an  enthasiastic  young 
stadent  of  poetry  and  painting,  a  playful  friend  of  mine  once 
asked  m»  whether  I  knew  Claude  Lorraine's  painting  representing 
Ulysses  deliyering  up  Briseis  to  her  father.  On  my  confessing  that 
it  had  escaped  my  notice,  he  exclaimed,  *^  Well,  if  you  are  desirous 
of  seeing  a  rare  example  of  the  admirable  perfection  with  which 
modem  French  art  interprets  that  of  ancient  Greece,  a  rich  sBsthetic 
treat  is  in  store  for  you ; "  whereupon  I  visited  the  Louvre,  prepared 
to  admire  and  enjoy.  Taking  my  stand  before  the  picture,  my 
astonishment  was  indeed  boundless,  and,  had  my  frien^  been  near 
me  at  the  time,  I  fancy  I  should  have  given  vent  to  it  in  terms 
characterised  by  truth  and  lucidity  rather  than  courtliness  or 
elegance.  A  Mediterranean  seaport,  with  the  **  darkly,  deeply, 
beautifully  blue  sky  "  bending  over  it ;  one  ship  majestically  sailing 
out  to  sea ;  another  anchoring  in  the  harbour,  little  boats  shooting 
hither  and  thither ;  to  the  right  a  palace ;  to  the  left  other  palaces 
and  statues ;  the  beach  washed  by  cool-looking  translucent  waves — 
all  this  and  much  more  were  made  beautifully  visible  by  the  magical 
brush  of  the  artist ;  but  the  hero  and  heroine  seemed  to  have  been 
entirely  left  out.  Far  away  in  the  background  I  could,  it  is  true, 
discern  several  dots,  dashes,  and  smudges  which  to  a  lively  imagina- 
tion might  stand  for  them,  for  anything,  or  for  everything.  It  was 
evident  that  the  painter,  who  had  not  spent  a  moment's  thought 
npon  Achilles  or  Briseis,  had  had  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his 
public  wheif  he  was  giving  his  picture  a  name;  and  it  was  equally 
obvious  that  my  friend  had  played  a  trick  upon  me.* 

*  A  joke  which,  I  am  informed,  is  not  uncommon  in  some  academical  circles  in 
Paris. 
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A  somewhat  similar  joke  would  seem  to  have  been  perpetrated  kl 
the  Rev.  Father  Brandi,  S,J.,  on  the  readers  of  the   CoTrf3(?ouill 
Revie^\',  for  whose  benefit  he  lately  published  a  paper  pnrportifig  \m 
be  a  reply  to  my  article,  entitled,  *'  The   Pope    and   the  Bible."  fl 
mean  a  joke  similar  to  that  devised  by  my  fiiend   the  Panfiifla  ita*! 
dent  J    for  res'erence  for   the   sacerdotal   character  of  my  adpoBiy  i 
forbids  me  to  carry  irony  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  parallel  between  !i» 
and  Claude  Lorraine,  though  creative  invention  is  certainly  commia  to 
them  both.      The   Jesuit  Father's  rejoinder    contains  remarks  on  lE 
manner  of  subjects  :  forgery,  plagiarism.  Freemasonry,  tlie  childrejidf 
St.  Patrick,  and — ^nay,  even  upon  the  "  mediaeval  customs  of  the  M 
scendanta  of  Cain  in  the  regions  of  the  moon  "  (p.  664)  ;  hot  on  tv 
main  points  in  dispute,  he  has  allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default 

And  yet  they  are  matters  of  life  and  death  to  all  Catholics*  Ui 
me  remind  the  readers  briefly  of  the  issues  involved.  It  is  huDfD  to 
err ;  and  every  Christian  Church  baa  erred  at  some  period  d  id 
history.  But  deliberately  to  conspire  to  propagate  error,  laboriowly 
to  weave  a  net  of  scholastic  threads  wherein  to  entangle  the  mind  oT 
every  Christian  who  would  fain  call  himself  Catholic,  is  very  mad 
more,  or  very  much  less,  than  human.  And  even  such  a  plot  as  tlib 
would  be  venialj  compared  with  the  actual  charges  which  have  been 
brought  home  against  the  so-called  *' teaching  Church,"  Scbolaatic 
quibbles  and  theses  evolved  from  the  inner  conscionsnees  of  uufdn- 
catetd  men  are  to  be  authoritatively  imposed  upon  the  **  crowd  of  ti« 
faithful ''  as  unerring  and  obligatory  ;  even  though  they  give  the  lie 
to  the  Bible,  which  is  admittedly  infallible  ;  and  yet,  ^oold  Uief 
prove  to  be  gross  and  avoidable  errors,  they  are  not  to  compromw 
the  Church  in  any  way*  Probably  no  more  degrading  thraldom 
ever  yet  been  recorded  in  history  or  imagined  in  fiction  sioce 
human  race  appeared  upon  this  globe, 

I  pointed  out  the  existence  and  described  the  mechanism  of  thi» 
fallibly-infallible  agency  in  my  article  published  in  the  April  issne  d 
this  Review,  I  explained  its  twofold  object  :  to  defend  the  iinj««g- 
nable  rock  of  the  Church  against  the  *^  ridiculous  "  attacks  of  Biblia) 
criticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  compel  Catholics  throughout  th* 
world  to  unite  and  restore,  at  all  costSy  the  temporal  power  of  the  Ptope, 
on  the  other ;  and  I  besought  his  Holiness  in  the  name  of  a 
section  of  intelligent  Catholics — prelates,  priests,  and  scho 
banish  the  serpent  Nithh(.jggr  now  gnawing  at  the  root  of  the 
ingly  flourishing  tree  Yggdrasil,  and  to  restore  peace  to  the  min 
countless  of  his  devoted  children.  And  when  it  was  annoanoed  ti 
newspapers  that  his  Holiness's  champion — a  member  of  the  Soci 
Jesna — was  about  to  reply,  there  was  an  expectant  hush 
Catholics  all  over  the  world.  But  it  was  a  case  oi  jnirturiiint  monta, 
he  only  remarked  that  on  these  all-important  subjects  **  I  will  not 
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one  word.'*  For  this  extraordinary  attitude  the  reverend  crentleman  gives 
two  reasons,  which  an  EoglishmaB  has  oiily|to  read  m  order  to  appreciate 
at  their  real  value:  *'  First,  becaase  Biblical  criticism  baa  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  controversy  (!) "  ;  and  secondly,  "  because  I  have 
no  desire  of  aSbrdiog  the  author  an  opportunity  of  treating  the 
readers  of  the  Contemporary,  by  way  of  a  reply  to  my  censures 
apoQ  his  numerous  critico- Biblical  errors,  to  another  production  akin 
to  those  which  he  has  already  achieved  as  Iniercsti/if/  •  and  pertinent  to 
the  point  in  question  as  would  be  a  dissertation  upon  the  transcend- 
ental constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Utopia,  or  an  elaborate  sketch 
of  the  mediiiijval  customs  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  in  the  regions 
of  the  moon"  (p,  664).  As  if  my  writing  or  not  writing  were  contingent 
upon  Rev.  Father  Brandi's  movements  ! 

Now  I  put  it  to  honest,  plain-speaking  men  and  women,  of  what- 
ever race  or  religion,  is  it  in  this  tone  that  they  desire  to  see  spiritual 
matters  of  the  highest  import  treated  by  the  appointed  teachers  of 
mankind,  by  professed  brethren  of  Jesus  ?  Is  a  thin,  dry  sneer 
or  a  lame  excuse  to  inspire  us  with  trust  in  the  manufactured  infal- 
libility of  a  **  teaching  Church  "  that  finds  no  better — nay,  no  other — « 
reply  to  the  racking  doubts  and  torturing  misgivings  of  sincere  and 
earnest  souls  than  a  doubtful  joke  ? 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  *' coincidence"  that  I  should  have  predicted 
this  strange  attitude  of  Rev.  Father  Brandi,  S.J*,  long  before  his  article 
appeared,  and  that  learned  and  pioos  Catholic  ecclesiastics  should  also 
have  written,  that  to  ray  indictment  there  would  be — nay,  could  be — no 
defence,  and  that  judgment  would  be  allowed  to  go  by  default  t 
Father  Brandi,  S.J.,  observes  on  another  page,  as  if  he  really  thought 
the  supposition  preposterous,  that  I  *'  mast  have  thooght  that  the 
works  and  opinions  of  Wellhausen  and  of  other  German  and  English 
critics  were  familiar  only  to  the  few  adepts  of  '  the  new  school/  and, 
of  course,  entirely  unknown  to  Roman  writers,  who  constitute  what 
he  irreverently  calls  '  the  opaque  theological  body  *  "  (p.  681)*  I  regret 
to  have  to  confess  that  I  did  think  this,  for  I  stated  it  in  my  article  most 
emphatically,  and  adduced  weighty  facts  in  support  of  it  j  and  numbers 
of  prelates,  priests,  audiay  scholars  think  exactly  the  same  thing.  But 
lest  this  should  not  seem  convincing  enough,  I  will  add  that  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  themselves  are  precisely  of  our  way  of  th  in  king,  for /At"  ?^  themselves 
told  me  so.  Some  professors  of  that  pious  and  learned  order,  occupy- 
ing the  highest  positions  which  Catholic  scholars  can  attain  in  Europe 
or  the  world,  assured  me  that  they  are  wont  to  refute,  without  having 
ever  read,  the  writings  of  Rationalist  critics.  '*  I  never  read  any  such 
books,"  said  a  very  celebrated  Jesuit  professor  of  Scriptures,  some  time 
ago.     *^  But  you  have  refuted  tbem,"  it  was  objected  to  him  ;  "  how 

*  The  italics  are  raine. 

t  The  Editor  of  this  Review  has  seen  some  of  these  letteis. 
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then  could  you- 


Oh/*  he  replied,   "  I  got   my  knowledge  rf 


them  from  Catholic  apologist's,  who,  perhaps^  h&d  read  aod  studid 
them/*  Another  confessed  :  **  I  once  tried  to  read  Wellhaueeii,  bat 
I  gave  it  up.  ^ly  conscience  would  not  aJlow  me  to  read  sod 
blasphemies."  *  And  these  are  the  Infallibles  ;  th©  doctors  of  tk 
"  teaching  Church "  whose  word  is  to  be  received  as  gospel  trutii. 

I  regret  that  in  his  eagemesa  to  divert  attention  £rom  the  gnn 
issues  between  us.  Father  Brandi,  S.J.,  should  have  thought  &t 
to  attack  me,  and  to  maJce  assertions  respecting  me  which  be  ntcat 
have  known  were  absolutely  groundless.  I  do  not  allude  to  tie 
graver  charges ;  he  himself  shows  that  he  does  not  believe  n 
them.  And  when,  having  composed  several  pages  of  his  own  laca- 
brations,  attributed  them  to  me,  put  them  in  inverted  commas,  i&d 
given  the  pages  of  my  remarks,  whence  he  alleges  them  to  have  bea 
extracted,  he  affirms  that  looking  into  my  article  be  sees  forger  izwl 
liar  there,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  a  personal  refla- 
tion. I  speak  of  lighter  things.  He  complains,  for  instance,  tii&^  I 
used  a  German  translation  of  his  pamphlet,  well  knowing  that  ii 
is  the  authorised  version  in  Austria  and  Germany,  I  »ih»nil^  Vkt. 
however,  to  say  that  / reaived  it  from  a  J«:suU. 

When  Eev.  Father  Brandi  suggests  that  I  belong  to  Dr.  l>oUiii§Hi 
school,  I  feel  called  upon  to  protest.  That,  if  true,  would  weakea  ail 
mj  arguments  ;  but  it  is  not  true.  I  more  than  once  told  Dr.  DolILoger 
that  to  my  seeming  he  had  made  an  irremediable  mistake  whan  h 
organised  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  I  repeated  this  in  still  mote 
emphatic  tones  a  few  years  later  to  the  learned  Anglican  divine  who 
now  occupies  the  See  of  Lincoln.  Events  have  shown  that  1  wii 
right  then  j  and  I  fear  they  will  soon  prove  that  I  am  equally  ri^ 
now  in  predicting  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  movemeait  not 
going  on  within  the  Catholic  Church,  which  his  Holiness  has  oot  y^ 
had  time  to  study,  and  at  which  his  HoUness's  spokesman  sdlMonlf 
sneers.  The  present  current  of  neo-Catholic  thought  has  a  spiiitoAi* 
ifiing  tendency.  It  refuses  to  aid  in  turning  religion  into  a  deck- 
work  raechanism,  by  means  of  which,  if  yon  put  a  penny  in  th«  si* 
and  open  the  drawer  underneath,  you  receive  a  binding  deolanM 
of  an  infallible  truth  and  an  absolute  condemnation  of  a  ponufliM 
error.  We  must  idealise,  as  far  as  possible,  our  religions  dognc* 
and  strenuously  avoid  Papolatry,  towards  which  we  are  rapidly  dr^tin^ 
It  is  a  mere  accident  that  our  present  Holy  Father  is  a  man  of  opri^ 
intention  and  clean  living.  Alexander  Eorgia  was  not  a  whit  le« 
infallible  than  L«o  XIET. ;  and  Leo  XIIL  is  not  on©  inch  m^m  to 

*  Should  this  becallctl  ia  question,  I  ^indertake  to  prore  this  and  n  ^inxe  oC  *M*f 
very  much  wgrse  than   this,  before  a  select  coiii!nitU*e  of  Eneli^h  ,,^.nL,„r.  ,  .^'J 
standing,  who  will  bind  themselves  to  kt-fp  all  names  secret,  ftod  t^ 
diet  of  proven  or  not  proven.     There  are  man v  Count*  U<£ti«broeci 
Je&tu. 
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impeccability  than  Alexander  Borgia.  And  yet  our  *^  teaching 
Cbnrch ''  has  already  kid  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  impecca- 
bility, which,  to  use  F.  Brandi'a  expression  about  the  temporal  power^ 
'*  is  necessary  not  absolutely,  but  in  the  present  times — not  quoad  f*.ssc, 
but  qt(oad  ban)  esse**  {p*  672),  The  Abb<§  Duchesne,  who  is  a  member  of 
tlie  Institute  of  France  and  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Paris, 
writes  of  French  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  that  *'  the  theological  direc- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  persons  too  much  swayed  by  the  suggestions  of 
'  flontiment,  not  to  say  the  gusts  of  passion.  We  have  a  seminary," 
he  goes  on  to  remark,  **  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  imptxc/thility  of  the 
Pope  is  currently  tauijht.  Nobody  dares  to  raise  his  voice  against 
this  absurd  doctrine This  fact  is  a  sign."  * 

It  certainly  is,  and  a  very  eloquent  sign,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
X  may  add,  it  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  such  alarming  signs. 

**  Prisoner,"  asked  the  judge  of  a  man  who  had  been  convicted  on 
a  number  of  very  serious  charges,  **  have  you  anything  to  say  before 
I  proceed  to  pass  sentence  ?"  '*  Yes»  my  lord,  I  have  to  request  the 
court  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  mental  condition  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney."  This,  or  something  closely  akin  to  this,  is 
Rev.  Father  Brandi's  line  of  defence.  But  if  the  charges  have  been 
brought  home  to  the  "  teaching  Church,"  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  whether  the  public  accuser  himself  were  even  corrupt 
enough  to  treat  the  abominable  crimes  of  an  Alexander  Borgia  as 
**  a  somewhat  worldly  way  of  life."t  But  I  am  ready  and  able  to  clear 
up  all  the  learned  and  pious  gentleman's  doubts,  hesitation,  and  pain. 
He  candidly  expresses  '*  surprise  and  sorrow  '  at  my  silence  on  the 
charge  of  plagiarism.  He  had  shown  in  his  pamphlet  that  Professor 
Geffcken's  article  aud  mine  contained  lines,  sentences,  and  paragraphs 
absolutely  identical,  and  he  is  pained  that  I  should  have  made  no 
sign,  as  this  **  charge  "  '*  more  than  any  other  "  (even  than  forgery  ?) 
involves  my  reputation  as  an  honest  writer  (p,  ( >80),  I  took  no  notice  of 
this  absurd  insinuation  because  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at 
issue,  and  because  if  it  had,  the  Rev,  F.  Brandi,  S.  J.,had  already  replied 
to  it  for  me  himself,  when  h©  said  In  his  pamphlet,^  that  whereas  my 
article  had  appeared  in  London  on  the  Ist  of  October,  Professor 
•Geffcken's  pamphlets  were  published  in  Paris  on  the  KJth  of  the  same 
month.  I  could  not>  therefore,  have  plagiarised  the  writings  of  the 
German  professor  without  a  useless  miracle.  I  declare  emphatically, 
bowever,  that  I  never  read  or  saw  Professor  Greffcken's  pamphlet,  neither 
in  October  nor  at  any  time  before  or  after,  and  that  I  know  nothing  of 

•  Extract  from  a  letter  of  M,  L'Abbe  Dachesne.  Cf.  **  Giudizi  aovra  i  Criteri 
teolopioi  del  Can.  Salv.  di  Bartolo."     ToriDO,  1891. 

f  This  expression  is  frequently  used  by  certain  Cburch  historiaos  of  Rnme,  amoog 
others  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Grisar. 

X  P.  2y  of  the  German  edition,  given  to  me  by  pious  Jesuit*.  Oa  page  52  of  the  same 
pamphlet  F,  Brand!  acts  on  the  hypothesis  that  Professor  Geffcken  is  the  plagiarist. 
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it  except  what  his  Reverence  Father  Brandi,  S.J,,  has  mcorporattd  2 

his  pamphlet ;  farther,  that  although  I  have  often   beard  praised  lit 

custom  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  allow  the   work   of  manr  pcoi  ^ 

appear  under  the  name  of  a  single  member,  I  bave  never  yet  aeefi  if 

way  to  adopt  it.      It  runs  counter  t-o  my  ethical  views,  for  1  imtri 

as  yet  a  probabilist,      A  few  daya  afler   my  article  had  appeareitli 

editor  of  this  Review  forwarded  to  me  the  request  of  a  highly  respetfri 

personage  to  allow  it  to  be  translated  into  French,  and  puhlisL  ' 

such    alterations  and   additions .  as  might   aeem    sai table.      A^m  . 

willingly  gave  the  authorisation.     I  trust  that  this  complete  eipUai' 

tion  will  soothe  the  scrupulous  bouI  of  my  antagonist. 

This  done  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  make  one  or  two  remarki  upon Ai 

Rev.  Father  Brandi's  methods  of  controversy,  leaving   to  otheit  di 

task  of  qualifying  the  tin*     I  afBrmed,  and  still  affirm,  that  theVilktt 

made  an   insidioas  attempt  to  induce  the   Austrian   G  OTemment  ti 

declare  that  the  Kaiser's  right  to  nominate  a  Patriarch  in  Veniw  bl 

belonged  to  him  as  a  private  individual,  not  as  a  monarch- — ^the  d^ 

being  to   refuse   this   right  to   the  King  of  Italy   and    embroil  tk 

Governments  of  the   two  countries.     To   this    llev.    Father  Bnrf 

replies :  ''  The  fact  is  that  no  8uch/'r??irt/*  request  was  ever  ntidelf 

the  Vatican,*'      Certainly  not ;  I  never  mentioned    a  fi^mnal 

This  reminds  me  of  a  Bimple-minded  aervant-girl  in  Austria  who 

not  bring  herself  to  tell  visitors  that  her  mistress  was  oat  if 

not  actually  the  fact.     She  opened  her  mind  to  a  Probabilist 

of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  smoothed  over  the  diiHcolty  by 

iog  :  **  Whenever  a  visitor  asks  the  question,  do  yon  pat  your 

upon  your  hip  and  say,  '  she  is  not  kcrc^    meaning  on  your  hip.* 

In  like  manner  the  Rev.  Father  Brandi  corrects  me  for  affinniflj 

that  all   Catholics   are  obliged  to   believe   in   the    necessity  of  ^ 

temporal    power.      He   denies  this  proposition   himself,  in   fact,  iJJ 

gives  as  a  reason  that  **  for  many  centuries  the  Pope  was  deprived  <rf 

it."t     Catholics  may  think   as  they  like,  then,   upon  this   matter? 

By  no  means.      On  the  contrary,  "  it  is  a  question  concerning  whicJi 

Catholics  are  not  free  to  entertain  different  opinions,"}  for  temponl 

power  is  necessary,  **  not  fjiwad  esse  but  qufxid  hcTie  esse/*     In  pto 

English,  we  have  to  believe  it  whether  we  relish  it  or  not,  but,  at  lie 

same  time,  we  can  give  the  lie  to  those  who  say  that  we  most  bdiflrc 

it.     Fortunately  there  are  some  fewer  things  in  heaven,  if  ooi  00 

earth,  than  are  dreamed  of  in  that  queer  philosophy  §  which  haaag^ 

come  into  vogue  since  our  present  Holy  Father  donned  the  tiaML 

♦  The  italica  are  mine.  t  f'J'  672.  t  Bid. 

§  I  poMs  over  in  sOencc  Rev.  Father  Brandi's  uuostentatioua  recAotatSon  of  tUf 
optimistic  view  at  Husf^ian  persecution.  He  had  called  my  account  exaggenU«dbeoiaWr 
as  be  fancied)  taken  from  I}  inc:  Polish  papers.  I  sent  hh  paisphlet  to  tbepiqtettiaqwi- 
tion  and  the  most  clerical  of  them  all,  the  Czqk,  published  a  series  of  artSciM  ift  fff^T. 
corroborating  all  I  had  j^aid  "You  will  see,"  «iid  an  inQuential  Pol*  loM^  **» 
shall  compel  the  reicrend  Jesuit  to  eat  his  words.'*    And  they  bare  done  so. 
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Take  another  instance  which  possesses  especitil  interest  for  English 
sople.  When  Irish  bishops  swear  solemnly  that  they  and  their 
locks  owe  only  spiritual  obedience  to  the  Pope,  what,  in  plain 
kgliah,  does  that  mean  ?  Is  it  not  that  his  Iloliness  has  no  right 
interfere  in  political  matters  in  any  shape  or  form  ?  To  ordinary 
lortals,  and  certainly  to  an  English  court  of  justice,  such  would  be 
I©  import  of  the  affirmation.  Rev.  Father  Brandi,  however,  gives  it 
wholly  different  interpretatioo.  **  The  only  thing  refused,"  he 
lya,  "  by  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  l^ope  of  Home,  as  temporal 
iltr  of  the  Poniijlcal  States,  and  to  any  other  prince  or  foreign 
m'er,  is  interference  or  superiority,  in  the  temporal  or  civil  iifTaira  of 
leir  kingdom."  In  other  words,  they  promise  that  if  the  Pope 
leddles  in  political  matters,  in  his  capacilt/  of  somreifju  of  the  Pontl- 
:(fl  Sta/e,s,  they  will  not  listen  to  him,  **  As  for  the  rest,  they 
sclare  themselves  obliged  by  their  religion  to  be  faithful,  subject^  and 
sdient  to  the  visible  Head  of  the  Church  in  aJl  things  that  he,  in 
icie  of  his  Apostolic  authority  declares,  defines,  or  commands  '* 
679).  Are  oommentai'ies  needed  on  the  ethical  trend  of  this 
rtrine  of  the  *•  teaching  Church  ?  " 

One  more  instance,  and  I  have  done  with  Rev.  Father  Brandi,  S.J, — 
►r  a  time.  He  makes  merry  over  my  assertion  that  there  are  no  Free- 
iBon's  lodges  in  Anstria  proper,  and  names  four  benevolent  socie ties, 
lown  as  Ztikunft,  SocrattJij  Ntfmanltas^  and  Loisiiuf^  which  exist  in 
ITienna,  and  are  in  reality,  he  alleges,  Masonic  lodges.  The  person 
rho  makes  this  assertion,  be  it  remembered,  ia  not  an  Austrian,  but 
Italian  Jesuit  living  in  Rome,  and  presumably  not  speaking  from 
jrsonal  experience.  I,  too,  have  no  personal  experience  in  the 
Latter,  but  I  have  at  least  gone  to  Vienna  and  Budapest  to  make 
inquiries,  with  the  following  results:  The  Vertins  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  at  Vienna,  authorises  me  to  state  most 
positively  that  there  are  no  Masonic  lodges  in  Austria  proper,  aod 
have  not  been  any  during  the  period  named  by  Rev.  F.  Brandi  (1875- 
1893).  I  next  made  incjuiries  at  the  Head  Police  Oflice,  in  the 
Vereim  Bureau,  when  I  received  the  fame  information,  varied  by  the 
details  that  there  are  numerous  societies  known  as  Humanitas  and 
Znkunft^  but  not  one  Masonic  lodge  among  them.  Fearing  that  this 
evidence,  coming  from  a  strictly  Catholic  government,  might  not 
satisfy  my  opponent,  I  called  on  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  occupied 
the  post  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Hungarian  Order  of  Freemasons  sine 9 
1875.  They  are  three  in  all :  Fr,  Pulszky,  the  illuafrious  Hungarian 
patriot,  whose  name  was  once  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  that  of 
Kossuth  himeelf^  and  who  was  Grand  Master  from  1860  till  18SG; 
his  Excellency  Stephen  Rakovsky,  President  of  the  Court  of  Audits, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  Hungarian  Freemasonry  from  1880  till 
VOL.  LXill.  3  0 
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two    months    ago;    and    his    Excellency    Privy    Coancillor   Ira&b,] 
member  of  the  House  of  Peerp,  who  is  Grand  Master  to-day. 
Their  declarations  are  as  follow  : 

**  I  was  Grand  Master  from  1869  tilt  1886.    No  Mason  ooulil  be  iaitii 
or  promoted,  and  no  lodge  founded  or  opened  upon  Aiu-<tnan  soil  wiUMut 
special  autlioristation  from  me.     This  1  never  granted,  because  HuHj 
like  English,  Fi-eeroftiionry,  makes  it  a  rule  never  to   open   Icwiges.  m  to 
initiate  brethren  in  a  country  the  lawR  of  which   are   hostile  to  th»*  rmf* 
Once  and  once  only,   during  my   long  tenure  of  ollice,    I  was  r. 
dispense  with   the  observance  of  this  fundflmental   rule,  &n<l  t 
gentleman  to  be  initiated  in  Austria,     I  refimed.     1  empower  you  to  ; 
lish  this  statement,  and  to  declare  emphatically  that  from    1869  dcv:. 
188G  there  was  not  a  single  Masonic    lodge   in  Au^iriA  proper.^Fm'; 

P17LS2KY/* 

His  Eicellency   Stephen   Rakovsky  confirmed   this   declaration,  aod 
extended  it  from  1886  to  the  preaent  year : 

**  I  became  Grand  Master  immediately  after  the  resignation  of  iny 
trious   countryman,    Fr.    Pul&zky  ;  and  I  held  that  office  until  about 
months  ago.     I  authori.^e  you  to  state  that  during  all  that  time  not  a 
Masonic  lodge  exUted  in  Auistria  proper,  and  no  one  was  initiated  or 
motet!  there. — St.  Uakuvsky." 

Privy  Councillor  Ivanka's  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect : 

**  I  have  been  Grand  Master  for  about  two  months.  I  succeeded  k» 
'Excellency  M.  Hakovaky.  Masonic  lodges  in  Austria,  if  any  e^t^^  wodd 
neoeasarily  be  kcown  to  roe.  There  are  none,  and  yon  are  free  to  nudceiOj 
use  you  wish  of  this  my  declaration, — Privy  Councillor  Itajhca,  Member  i 
the  Hungarian  House  of  Peers.'* 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  have  the  statement  of  an  Italitt 
clergyman  living  in  Rome  who  lays  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  ftflU 
in  Austria,  which,  as  he  is  a  Catholic  and  a  Je^nit,  cannot  poMi% 

•oome  within  his  personal  experience  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  we  Gil 
that  the  assertions  of  this  gentleman,  of  whose  trnthfolnesa  I  ^boM 
be  sorry  to  aay  anything  harsh,  are  tliitly  contradicted  by  twodifihfil 

«eotioos   of   the  Austrian  Ministry,  and  more  emphatically  still  If 

^ree  gentlemen  of  the  highest  position  and  reputatioQ  who  mMd 
know  the  truth  and   whose  word   is  deservedly  accepted   as  a  \xmik 

thronghont  the  empire.     Is  doubt  possible  ? 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  filaleiDeiltP^ 
mine  which  amused  a  widespread  and  painfal  interesi  in  all  Cathofit 
ooontries,  but  more  especially  among  our  co<religioDista  in  America,  vii^ 
that  the  Hungarian  Church  h;iving  frankly  accepted  mixed  iDarriMS# 
and  allowed  the  religion  of  the  children  to  be  determined  by  the  priik 
oiple  arom^  mmm  mqnitur^  the  hoatHe  atdtade  of  the  Holy  See  towardi 
the  Hungarian  Go>^mroent  was  merely  tbe  result  of  the  foreign  policf 
of  the  Pppa>  If  in  this  I  hare  been  mistaken  I  shall  withdraw  the 
statement  i^^^BhiiM  for  having  made  iL     But  as  I  have  [ust  tn- 
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veiled  over  a  thousand  miles  for  the  sol©  parposeof  seeking  for  farther 

facts  calculated   to  corroborate  or  weaken  the  thesis,  I  feel  bound  to 

give  ft  summary  of   the  results,  which  are  based  dirt'dh/  upon  offictal 

documents.     The  Hungarian  law  of   18G8  on  mixed   marriages  aud 

the  religion  of  the  children,  now  denounced  as  irreligioue,  was  accepted 

mkyj  the  Catholic  Episcopacy  of  Hungaryj  the  Archbishop  and  Primate 

Bt  their  head,  and  scrupulously  carried  out  by  the  clergy.      Num«^roa3 

Bletters  are  now  in  the  State  archives  at  Budapest  which  were  written 

■by  the  bishops  to  their  clergy,  urging  them  to  obey  the  law  and    to 

Make  active  measures  to  contribute  to  the  baptizing  by  non-Catholic 

fclergymen  of   children  one  of  whose  parents  was  a  Catholic,     The 

■M^inister  of  Justice,  Count  Csaky,  has  read  some  extracts  from  these 

Betters  to  the  House  of  Parliament  in  Budapest;    and  he  allows  it  to 

Hie  stated  that  there  are  juore  than  thirty  such  letters  at  present  in 

Ittie  archives  of  the  ministry.      Nay,  more  than  that,   he  makes  no 

■Kcret  of  the  circumstance  that  he  possesses  letters  written   by  the 

Bishops  at  the  reqnest  of  their  clergy,  petit iariinj  the  Gova^iment  to  m 

^insist  upon  the  strid  ohservattcc  of  that  laiv.     Now  that,  I  submit,  is  a 

etartling  fact. 

This  carious  state   of  things  went  on   without  interruption  from 

^he  year  18G8  to   ISDO,  when  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  convinced  that 

■the  Triple  Alliance  effectually  blocked  the  way  to  the  temporal  power, 

land  that  Austria-Hungary  was  the  most  vulnerable  of  the  three  allies,  ■ 

suddenly  awoke  to    the    fact  that   the  Hungarian  Government  was 

enforcing  an   intolerant  and  ititolerable  law  which  no  good  Catholic 

conld  even    excuse,  much  less   observe.     Now  a  plain  unscholastic 

uoan  or  woman,  who  cares   nothing  for  the  quibbles  of  the  schools, 

■laturally  asks  :   if  this  law  be  indeed  so  nn-Catholic  and  irreligious, 

■low  comes  it  that  for  twenty- two  long  years  it  was  observed  and 

fcpheld  by  the  Hungarian  Episcopacy  and  clergy  and  at  least  connived 

Hit  by  the  Vatican?      For  no  Catholic  will   readily  confess  that  the 

BSoly  See  was  utterly  ignorant  of  what  the  Church  of  Hungary   was 

^oing  and  leaving  undone  for  twenty- two  years,  in  an  age  of  news- 

papers   and  telegraphs.      The  dilemma,  then,  is  this  :   either  the  law 

does  in  truth  run  connter  to  Catholic   dogma,  and  should  therefore 

have  been  inexorably  condemned   twenty-two    years  ago  instead  of 

being  connived  at,  or  else  the  discovery  of  the  tendency  of  the  law 

■hnmediately  after  tbe  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Vatican  is 

Honiething  more  than  a  mere  caincidenco,  a  proof  that  things  religious 

Hre   occasionally — us  in   the   days  of  Urban  VIII. — subordinated  to 

things  human.     And  the  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first. 

And  thus  my  propositioos,  melancholy  though  they  sound,  remain 
untouched.  The  policy  of  the  Pope,  based  as  it  is  upon  a  determina- 
tion to  recover,  conte  que  coiltCt  the  temporal  power,  cannot  claim  the 
approval  of  Catholics  who  understand  the   elemeots  of  the  problem. 
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The   fallibly-infalUble    agency    called  the  **  teaching    Chnidi,* 

empowered  to  compel  the  **  crowd  of  the  faitbfol "  to  mix 

revelation  with  avoidable  human  error,  bids  fair  to  create  difBi 

to  which  those  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  but  trifles ;  for,  left 

be  no  mistake  about  it,  if  this  latter-day  institution  be  indeed  \ 

sary  to  the  Church,  I  care  not  whether,  quoad  esse  or  quoad  bene  em,M 

acknowledgment  of  this  fact  is  the  fateful  writing  upon  the  wiH  Wl 

sincerely  hope  that  the  American  Episcopacy,  which  has  more  tlwnoHi 

served  as  the  divine  instrument  to  keep  the  ecclesiastical  ship  npon  Ai 

right  course,  will  take  the  lead  in  a  matter  fraught  with  sudivitiJift^ 

portance  to  us  all.    A  papal  counsel  to  all  Catholic  theologians  to  ita^ 

the  Bible  earnestly  and  thoroughly  in  the  original  would,  as  a  fint  Mi^ 

be  hailed  with  lively  gratitude.    For  at  present  Biblical  critidflmiitk 

Medusas  head,  at  which  our  theologians,  unlike  Perseus,  refasetoIoBk 

even  in  a  mirror.     One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  this  dgtdl 

terror  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  article  of  the  Rev.  Father  BraDdi,SJi, 

in  which  he  does  not  scorn  to  resort  to  very  doubtful  jokes  for  the  p»' 

pose  of  diverting  attention  from  the  one  absorbing  question.  Inltalf, 

where  street  preachers  are  comparatively  common,  a  few  years  igoM 

of  them  collected  a  crowd  at  a  comer  and  began  to  harangrne  it  onnoriii 

sin.     Suddenly  a  sort  of  Punch  and  Judy  man,  with  his  politkaAii 

took  up  his  place  hard  by,  and  enticed  the  crowd  away  from  tb 

preacher.    The  good  pastor  at  first  appealed  to  the  piety  of  his 

but  seeing  that   appeals  were  in  vain,  resorted   to  a   more 

method,  and,  raising  his  crucifix  aloft,  cried  aloud,  ''Brethren,  beUi 

the  true  Polichinelle  !  "     In  spite  of  the  excellent  intention  ud  tt| 

7}ti'ivc  Franciscan  simplicity  of  the  preacher,  one  cannot  bot  Mi 

little   shocked  at  the   irreverence  involved  in  the  comparison.   M 

what  must   not  sincere  Catholics  feci   when  the  spokesman  d  tt 

Holiness,  who  does  not  lay  claim  to  these  redeeming  traite,  ooldlf 

and  deliberately   puts  on  cap  and  bells,  and  endeavours  by  donUU 

jokes  about  the  mediaeval  customs  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  ibAi 

regions  of  the   moon,  to  turn  our  eyes  from  Christ  to  a  PolichiBdl^ 

and   to  cajole  us  into   accepting,  as  infallible  truths,  errora  wUd^ 

though  human  iu  their  origin,  are  diabolical  in  their  results. 

The  Author  of  "  The  Policy  of  the  POpk." 
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A  New  Volume  begrins  with  the  January  Part.    Now  Ready. 
ISIXPENCE   MONTHLY.  BEAUTIFULLY   ILLUSTRATl 


Edna  Lyall's  New  Three  Voiume  Story%  "  TO  RIGHT  THE  IfJ 

t>€^ins  in  (he  January  part  of  GOOD    WORDS^  Nino  JCcadyt  4tadwiu 
e€u:h  moHih  throMshout  ike  year^  ttfiih  nnmereus  IllHStrations  hy 

The    Bishop    of    Rlpon'S  Series  of  Slwrt   Sunday   Readings  <m 
INFLUENCE    OF    CHRIST   ON    CHARACTER,''  kj^M.  ^ 

January  part  of  GOOD   WORDS,  Now  Ready,  and  uhU  U  ^tfntinmd  i^k, 
throughout  the  year. 

Lance  Falconer,  Author  of  "  MademoiseUe  Ixe''  CHA,  coni 
Story,  tntiticd  "  THE    WRONG  prescription; 

part  of  GOOD    WORDS,  Ntnu  Ready. 

Professor  David  Masson's  ''  CRITICAL  AND  BIOGRA{ 

STUDIES    ON  MILTOK  ^'^Sins  in  th^  January  part  of 
Now  Ready,     This,  and  tht  suateding  Papers,  are  very  fully  ititi 

Joseph  Thomson  has  promised  for  GOOD    WOieos  a  Stria  tf  M| 
'^  AFRICAN    TRA  VEir      Thtfrst  wi/i  appear  in  an  eatly 

The  Rev.  S,  Baring  Gould,  M*A.,  writes  in  good  words  f^^ 
Now  Ready,  mi  ''  THE  CHESHIRE  SALT  region:  ' 

(ratiom  hy  fV,  Lapivorth. 

The  late  Archbishop  Magee's  Sermon,  entitled  *•  THE 

SAVES      OR     hardens;*    {hitkerio     ynpuhiished),   apptm 
WORDS  for  January f  Now  Ready, 

Gilbert  Parker  contributes  to  good  words  for  January, 

a    Tale  of  the    Canadian    Rehellion  of  liSjt  tHlithd    "  NELL 
Tohich  is  ittiuttrntrd  hy  Paul  Hardy. 

Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,   LL.D.,   Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronetrnj^ 

bridge  University,  will  write  on  "  THE  STARS  AT  MIDDj 
earlv  ttumher  of  GOOD    WORDS,  and  wiil  also  c^ntri^uU  pSUr 
Juriits  tht  year. 

Commodore  A,  H.  Markham's  account  of  OUR  BATTi 

7'ifi  appear  in  an  tarfy  numher  of  GOOD   WORDS, 


The  January  Part  of  GOOD  AVORDS,  Now  Ready,  Price  Sc^cSW 
first  of  a  New  Volume. 

Write  for  full  Prospectus  to 
iSBISTER  &  CO.,  Ltd.>  15  &  16  Tavisiock  St.,Covent 
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ENRY  MARTYN,  SAINT  AND  SCHOLAR, 

^i'irst  MoJern  Missionarj  to  tbo  Mobammi^dan<i,    1781-1812.    By  Gkorgk  Smith,  CLE.,  LL.D,» 

■Author  of  "  Life  of  WiJIiam  Carey,"  *'  Life  of  Alexander  Duff/'  &c.     With  Portrait  and  Illiutra*^ 

^■tioDi.     Large  crown  Svo,  lOs.  6d.  cloth  boflrds. 

^■rexj  one  Ttittttlke  the  better  for  reading  a  lir«  like  ilili.*'— OAvrrA  Tim^t. 

^■•iMald  find  i  place  on  every  minlirer't  bookitielf  ind  in  ev«rj  {^hurcti  librirj." — Independent, 

^V  welcome  aod  Inaprrssive  ret^irJ  of  a  chiirmjiig-  pprsonaliitj  Atud  a  rennftrkibk  cttteT," —Standard^ 

AMES  GILMOUR  OF  MONGOLIA: 
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Elvet  liKwifl,  and  Ecv.  Davjd  Daviks.  Edited  by  K.  I-^jvett,  M-A.  With  72  UlaatratiouB. 
8».  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
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^B^Hritli  many  IlluBtrations.     Crown  8to,  38.  6d.  cloth  boards.     Second  Edition,         [Juat  puUiihed^ 

^Feople  are  waking  up  now  to  actne  lente  of  tba  debt  we  owe  to  thoM  wboae  trade,  w«  maj  alnaoit  aaj,  li  nuuijrdom  \ 
book  has  eomc  nt  a  ifajianablt*  X\m9."—Manehe$i»r  Quardutn. 
admirable  CbrittfoAii  (hft."— M«*  Beeh»ia$tieal  Queette. 
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Mftkoditt  Timft. 

AINU  OF  JAPAN:  j 

The  Heiigton.  SuperfltitJons,  and  Gentrn!  History  of  the  Hairr  Aborijp'nea  of  Japan.     By  the  Rtrl 
Joiis   BATCiiEi.oit,   CMS.,   Miuaionary  to  the  Ainu.     80  lUtJstralions.     t.'rfjwn  8vo,  6s.  ckth 
boards, 
biqaeitiooablr  ibc  bwt  work  on  the  eobjcct*''— ^;j«ji«?r.  "  A  reioarkable  Tolume." — Saturday  S^ttiem, 

EN  YEARS  DIGGING  IN  EGYPT,  1881-1891.  ( 

Bv  I'rofttKBor  W.  M.  FlIsioers  Petkie,  D.C.L.     lUiiBlriilcd.     Crown  8vi>,  €».  cloth  boards. 
^  Third  Edition. 

popula:r  iummarT  of  tlii;  jesulta  altalocd  hy  one  of  tb<?  mo»t  capable  aod  tucMairul  of  the  tnridum  exoloreM  of 
• — Timer,  *"  LitrumeljT  readable ."— !>(*«/ jr  Tettgntpk. 

LONDON  DAILY  PRESS. 

By  H.  W,  Ma«jinuuam.     Wlih  Portraita  and  lUttstrationfl.      Leisure   Hour   Library t  No. 
Oown  8vo,  28.  cloth  boards. 

pood  deal  of  Infurmatlon  vetj  pieoisantlT  conreyed."  ^Timet. 

gtit,  inatructire,  and  entcrlainhiif."  — Brii^'MA  Weeklif. 

RY  DAY  LIFE  ON  THE  RAILROAD. 

By  W.  J.  GouDOK,  Author  of  '*  flow  Ijondon  Live!*/-  **  Foundry,  Forge,  and  Factory,"  Ac.  With 
JJIa^ratioDfl.     Ij^hure  Jiour  Lihrunj^  N**.  <},     Crown  8vo,  2fl.  cloth.  n 

iluuidf  and  readable  deftt'ription'orthediflicultieienoQiiotcredoa  thclino.**— Ziai/^  Ttleyraph.  *'  Araoat  |i]torr>ft1iif^l| 
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S.ZEil^1^'S    ANNUAL 


Cloth  3a.  6d. 


FOR    1893. 


THE  YEAR'S  HISTORY  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Hie  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Salisbury,  Eart  of  Bosebery,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoui*,  Mr.  J. 
Cbamberlain,  and  Ail  tbe  leading  tMrjker»  of  tlio  daj  uie  Huz^H'*  Anna&l.  The  Earl  of  lioiebery  mius*  x  *'  I  b&vs 
taken  tbe  AdduaI  in  since  it*  Qrit  luue,  and  can  Xm\y  saj  tbut  I  flnil  It  nl  the  grcntefit  poHiible  me." 

THE   BUSINESS   MAN'S   HELPER.  THE    LITERARY   MAN'S  COMPANION. 

THE   POLITICAL   MAN'S  GUIDE. 

**CoiuralC  'Haiell*!  "—Pall  Mall  GastiU.     "  Ad  infalotble  eompendjuiti  uT  prpseut-day  fAct»."— S«tr>rtP  t\fMmUw«. 

For  all  you  want  to  pemembnar.  and  everytlilng  you   wlnh  to  know  during  "Oa  about 
things  and  people,  of  every  kind*  at  home  and  abroad,  see  Hazell'a  Annual  for  '93. 

LoxrioN  :  HAZELL.  WATSON,  k  VINEV,  Ll>,.   1   Criced  Lane.  E.C. 


The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed^ 

rOMPLAINING   IN 
OUR   STREETS 

Jeing  a  Second  &.  Revised  Edition  of  ''The  Workless,  the  Worthless  t  the  Thriftless/ 
By  FRANCIS  PEEK,  Chairman  of  the  Howard  Association* 

Crown  870,  Paper  sewD,  price  6d, 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

The  Standard  lajs : — *'  A  most  sensible  and 
useful  contribation  to  wlmt  is  cabled  tbe  oneni- 
pjojed  controversy,  which  thorougbly  defserwes 
tbe  attention  of  oil  wbo  are  associated  with  the 
difficultj.  It  ia  valaable  chiefly  because  the 
writer  is  caT«ful  to  keep  constantly  id  mind  the 
oft-quoted  ttdvice  nf  Pascal^he  Lida  us  diatiu- 
guifib.  Nothing  is  more  oselesa  and  absurd 
than  the  common  practice  of  ruixing  up  all  the 
unemployed  together,  and  painting^  their  raiseries 
tn  rjrot,  as  the  prelude  to  a  despairing  appeal 
to  tbe  people  to  do  something.  In  point  ol  fsct, 
let  08  ask  ourselves  a  plain  C|uestron  :  Who  aru 
the  unemplojed?  We  do  not  kcow  that  any 
better  cldstiiHcation  can  be  found  than  t  bat  adopted 
by  Mr.  P«+ik.  With  regard  to  the  worthless, 
M.r.  Peek  recomnieuda  tueasures  of  sensible 
vigonr  ;  it  is  mere  folly  to  inTenl  elaborate  relief 
works  for  traropa  who  wander  about  the  country 
begging,  bullymg,  and  »lealing ;  they  are  tbe 
notnada  of  the  slreetB,  the  raw  material  of  the 
Anarchist,,  the  main  element  id  those  disorderly 
gatherings  of  the  uneniployed.  We  concur  in 
believing  that  a  reversion  to  the  sterner  doc- 
trinetf  of  a  generuliou  or  tft'o  back  is  needed  j 
the  Poor  Law  was  not  meant  and  should  not  hi 
used  to  minister  to  the  occasion  of  tboa©  whom 
our  fathers  rigbtly  called  sturdy  rogues  and 
vagabontls.  In  fine,  what  Mr,  Peek  contends 
for  is,  that  while  there  shoold  be  greater  induU 
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gence  and  llexibility  shown  10  dealing  with  the 
deai^rvlng  poor,  a  great  deal  more  li^ur  and 
judicious  «tenrneB8  should  be  exercised  towards 
the  vAgrants." 

The  Rock  says  : — "  Probably  no  one  in  England 
is  more  competent  to  writo  upon  the  subjeot  of 
tliu  Avorkless,  the  thriftless,  and  the  worthless, 
thnn  the  antbor  of  tl^t  powutful  \n.xA  '  Social 
Wreckage/  The  ten  lency  of  all  pbihinlhropic 
efl"wt  is  \Q  niBftBure  its  talue  by  its  magnitude, 
yet  some  oftlio  moat  vulnablo  i«  that  don 9  on  a 
small  ticale  ;  thia^  too.  is  the  writer's  opitiion, 
lie  views  emigration  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
fuel  or  a  to  ameliorate  distress,  and  shows  how 
UBeful  it  would  be  ti  tbi?  community  if  each 
benevuh-nt  pfixson  woubl  take  up  one  of  the- 
thriftless  families  and  lissist  its  emigration. .  . ." 

The  Spectator  says:— "The  author  of  'Social 
Wrei'ka^'u  '  ia  full  of  wise  coufisel  as  to  lh© 
dangnr  of  confiiundinjj  tbe  workleas,  the  thriftless, 
and  ibo  worthlcB«." 

The  Yorkshire  Post  says :—"  The  author  of 
*  Siici»*l  \V'reckflge  '  hays  some  wise  things  about 
the  work  leas,  the  thnftlesM,  and  tbe  worthleai  ; 
tota  insufficient  weight  is.  sometimes  allowed  to 
tbe  plea  that  tbe  licuevalent  efliould  not  bo  called 
np'm  to  do  thjit  which  thy  biw  requires  to  ho 
done  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  at  tbe  public 
ooat." 


ISBISTER  J:  CO.,  Limited,  15  &  16  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Gahden  Londoit. 
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ECKETTSS 
WiNTERWE 


!  B<«t  Non-Alcoholic  Sub'-I  lUitr-  fnr  1V.kii.lv.     Invilurtlilc 
P»iiii  in  tJie  Stomach.     An  fxci'lU-ht  rrtTentive  Rifatiidt 
bk     Mi^kly  rteiummrittUd  ht/^the  Ttmptrattce  Frr»», 
Aak  for  A  Sunple  Glass  at  any  Restaurant  or 

Coffee  Tavern. 
TkB  fQllowinsttrp  alaocnpital  Winter  Onnls  ;  Beckett** 
iwereUe  Cordial ;  Beckett's  Peppermint  Cor- 
iT:  Beckett's  Elderette  Cordial;  Beckett's 
rry  Punch.  A  Sample  liottleMenl  pimtfrce  «or  Nine 
ipi  b.T  Manufacturer,  W,  BiCKSTr,  Herwood,  Man- 
«r.  ffholtsaU  AaeaH;  BAFtCLAY  &  ts6N'8,  {"5  Fur- 
Street,  E.C,    Ag«bt«  ia  inoftt  towua.    More  Agcots 


CHAMPAGNE 


(OUR    OWN    BRJLHD). 


In  ooa»eqaenoe  of  tha  rreat  price  to  which  the 
Bfinds  moat  aJTected  hj  the  puhlje  bare  beeu  iataod 
kf  ttie  shipper*,  we  bflg  to  draw  attention  to  the 
followiug^  Wiuei,  careMlj  gelflctcil  b;  caiapiiriso'i  from 
ikwks  of  latgo  firmB  in  Champngno  who  sapplj  tbe 
trade.  They  will  t'ompire  f»vourabljr  witJi  many  wdl- 
kaown  Bruid4  at  much  higher  prk*ei. 


Boa, 
l-btla. 


iBTE   BLEUE    (We  re 

commend  this  strongly)   44/'  24/* 

RTE  VERTE,  Fi'^"      54/.  29/- 
RTE  BLANCHE,  Fi°e^t 

Quality     .  .  .    60/-    32/6 


JAMES  SMITH  &  CO. 

VERPOOL:   37  North  John  St. 

MANCHESTER:   »6  Market  Street. 


WORLD  FAMED 


BtOOD  MIXTURE 


Bf^TAELIBHEB  1S61. 

BIRKBECK    BANE. 

BaiitbaiQptoa  BuUdiBp|i;a,  Chaacery  Lcdb. 

THBEB  per  CENT.  IKTEKE3T  aUowedon  BEP0SIT8, 
repajible  on  dstnand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CUBBENT  ACCOTJlTra^  when 
not  drawn  below  MlW. 

STOCKS,  SeABES,  and  ANXUTTIE9  poroha^d  and 
■otd«  FBANCIS  BAVENSCROFT,  lilans««r. 


Tho  Blrkbeek  BulMlUff  Society's  Annti&l  Beoelpts 
exc««d  Five  Millions. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR 
TWO  flUINKAS  PER  MONTH,  OB  A  PLOT  OP 
LAND  FOR  PIVE  SHILL1N08  PER  MONTH,  with 
Immediate  poMession.    Apply  at  the  Offloa  of  tbe  BxaaaiOS 

FttEinOLP   Lwo   SOCIITY. 

Tlie  BtttKilECK  ALMAXACK.  with  fuU  pirtleiilari  free. 
FRANC [S  KAVESSCauFT,  MAniiKOt. 

Southamptoti  Riiildings,  Chanccrry  Luoe^ 


Fourth  Thr}UMtH€l,    J^^ow  Jteady, 

IN  STARRY 

REALMS. 

THE   WONDERS   OF  THE   HEAVENS. 

IlY 

Sir  ROBERT  S.  BALL,  LL.D. 

lowtspia:*  t'moteksok  or  iHTRCsitjMir, 
cAHBUisoa  uwiTaaHtTV. 


FOR  THE  BLOOD  Lb'  lUE  LIFE!' 


CLARKrS 


ntt^d  to  clffthse  the  Ijlood  from  alt  jiiipnrili(>9  trom 
ipfirrfroauReBrifiinir.  ForSorufuIa,  Seur»y,  ELicmi,  Skin, 
Blood  Diucaae*,  PLmp|«ii,aiidt(mtiorall  iiindf,itseirecltj 
\  marrellou*^  U  ii  tho  oi:ily  re«l  spfcifm  for  Gout  and 
UDnatic  Paint,  f or  it  rt'move'a  the  ruicw  from  the  bIiH)d 
|»one<»«  TbooaandHof  Tti^tiniODialji.  la  buttle*,  2a.  M. 
lis.  each,  of  all  Chemists.  Sent  fur  33  ax  132  statnpH  by 
i«torB, 

In  ft  Midland  Countiea'  Hfttg  Co.,  linooln. 

VEWIKX    or  W0aTHLR3>i   tllITi.T10iril. 


with  Coloured  FroDtlspfece  aad  NummQa 
IllustratJoDS. 

Medium  8vo,  gilt  ed^es,  78.  6d« 


**Tbe  style  of  popular  exposition 
adopted  throughout  is  indeed  admii-ablo, 
the  illustratioiia  are  excellent,  the  binding 
i.s  tasteful,  and  the  print  good." 

SeUurday  Review, 


IS  BISTER  &  CO.,  LiMiTEi>,  15  &  10  Tavistock 
Strekt,  Cove.vt  Garijex,  W«C. 

TO   Sl'liSCMIBEllS    TO 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Half- 
Yearly  Volumes  of  The  CoNTEStPORABT 
Review  are  supplied  at  1?.  4d.  each,  and 
can  be  had  from  all  Booksellera,  or  direct 
f romtliePuMiBhersat  15  &  16  TAVISTOCK 
STREET,  LONDON. 


OBARY  REVIEW 


Mriting  fl 

THE  CAIilGRAPH 
TYPEWRITER 

Stands  at  the  head  in  the  Typewritei 
World,  and  has  maintained  that  posl- 
tion  for  the  past  twelve  years  by  th< 
SIMPLICITY  and  DURABILITY  OF 
its  Construction. 

The  AMERIGAH  WRITIHC  MACHINE  COj 

92  &  93  Queen  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WOM£S:  HARTFORD,  U.S.A,,  t  COVENTRY.  ENGLAXl 
Muclieftter— 9  Albert  Square.  Birmioghatn— 3  Etbel 

LtTerpooI— Quceo  Avenue,  Dale  8t.    Glu^ow— 3  Bucoleach 
Lr«lB— 35  Cmrdtiran  Rn«^. 


UNIVERSITY    COL 


Thk  second   term   will  begin  on  jAtiuar| 
E,  Above  the  onlinaty  acbool  ag«,  (be  means  of  conttnf 
literfttare,  ansi  Theory  of  Muiic.     Tbe  Chemical,  Pt 
Biologio&l  Laboratories  are  open   daily.     The    En^oj 
Elootricml,  arid  Mining  Enginearing,  Sarreying  abd 
prftcticaL  work  have  been  made  wiUi  various  £njfio 
are  tenaUa  at  tbe  College. 

KNUINEEKINC 
Prufeusor— J.  RYa:N,  M.A.,  Ll 

UiriFiiaiTT  CoLiKoa^  Bkistol. — Coanci  of  Civil,  Med 

Jnd  Applied  Getdog;  for  Civil  and  Mining  Enrin^en.    Facfl 
ineeriiiir  Worku  Sobolanihlpfl,  and  »p«cLiil  arraagdmemt*  for 
infurmadou,  price  I*,  (by  poet  It.  M.),    Appticauoni  for  ra 
from  whom  Froai>«ctus  and  partlcolan  of  realdooce  in  Clifton 


Mr.   Gladstone  on  t 

THE  IMPREGNAI 

OF  H( 

Sbort  Critical  Studies  i 
the    RL    Hon.    ^V. 

Revised     and     E 
Crown  Svi 

"Vastly  important  SLnd  difficult  .subjects,  whicll 
.and  in  excellent  taste." — Chunk  QuarUrty. 


THE    POOR    OF 

1Rarrati\>Ci5  of  t^zxt 

THE    PINCH    Q 

**THE     RIVER 
Medium  870,  gilt  edges, 

**No  person  can  read  a  single  page  wuhoiU  bcii 
very  beauliful,  much  that  is  very  palbelic,  but  mort 
to  ^ood  works  and  to  prayer,'''— j^'^i'/^rt^  of  the  Churt\ 


ISBISTER  <&  C0»,  Limited,  15  &  16  Ti 


i 
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TKnritina  fDacbinee. 


he  New  Model  HAMMOND  is  the  only  TYPEWRIT. 


that  has  perfect  alignment. 

with  interchangeable  type. 

that  will  write  180  words  a  minute* 

with  uniforin  impression. 

that  takes  in  any  width  of  paper. 

that  is  complete,  simple,  portable. 

H'e  Aatff  an  inttntsting  Btt^  tm  Tyf>fwritm, 
V«u  are  unrkemt  to  it. 

THE  HAMMOHD  TYPEWRITER  C 

Mead  OIBces :  50,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Lfc 


If 


YOST"  TYPEWRITER  K5K 

No  Ribbon.    *   *   *   jk 


iHADB  BY  THE  INVENTOR 
OF  THE 

No.  2  "RiMlNGTON,** 
AND 

The  "Caligraph." 


c^j« 


f  < 


A  Perfect  Instrument. 


SEND  FOR  FULL.  PARTICULARS. 


YOST"  Typewriter  Co.,  Limited,  i 


40    HOLBOftN   VIADUCT^  EX. 

■AM«HerrRS:  •  DcAMMatc.      livCH^Oql:  tT*  Loho  Stukk^.      ftlpil»M«M*«l  ■«  Tcii^s  •»■»;. 


REMINGTON 

tandard  Typewriter.  | 


cuiitr£u;LorB  to 


toallecl  for  DorabJlity 
Ratine  of  Work. 


H«r  M«jo£ty'B  Governn 


and  Simplicity. 


7rSED  Liid  endorsed  as  the 
by  upwards  of  thirty  of 

leading     British     Railway     C 
panics,  after  an  exhaustive 
by  their  princip&l  Engineers. 


^CKOFF.  SEflMflNR  &  BENEDICT.  103  Cructcliorcli  St..  LONDON, 


he  1892 


Ranks  First 

in 
Every  IBTay. 


8p*c\Al  Warrant  If.ii'.rji  t^  If,Xf.  tkr  Qu^n,  THE  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  LTD.,  runrr.ic^«r«  to  B.M.  ffpwmi 
IS  k  14  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STnEET.  LONDON,  E.€.  UH-'AL  AOKNTU  IN  ALL  DISTRICTS, 


olds 


Alkannn,  if  Inhaled  on  ih«  flnt  lymptotni  at  Cold  or 
icrh,  will  at  once  tirrect  them,  and  emn  when  a  c^olii 
tieirleeted  *Bd  boeome  *evcr*»  It  wtil  givo  immc- 
':  and  gmerallT  care  Id  one  dty.  It  containa  no 
•ltd  nerer  proaacw  beadarche,  ur  a&jr  other  un* 
effect!. 

>T   4Ltr  ClISIII5Ti,  2fl.   Od.   A   B<}TTLK. 
\      \  k  .'J  KiJTu  EltiTAlit)  Srarn,   LoyotjK, 


A  Brain  and 
NERVE 

FOOD, 

or  EfTerveacln^  MedidtiiU  Salt,  for 
the  cure  ur  r«ti«f  of  the  efleota  of 
cifer.braSnworlL  (Jaod  aa  di- 
rectod,  it  brlehteni  and  reftieabea 
tbo  cxhaciitcd  iulTorer,  U)  whom 
evfloi  t«niporar]r  rehef  maj  havo 
•eeiriMl  an  impoaaiblHty. 
Of  Oumuit^  f»r  hotiU,  U.  M. 

F.  NEWBERY  &  SONS, 

I  &  3  King  Edward    Street. 

Newgate  St.  London,  E,C. 

(E,rr4BLiaRtD  A,D.  I74CI,) 


IF  YOU  WANT- 


APPLY  TO- 


Gni/tn       ^^^^  ^  SPOTTISWOODE, 


Deposit  a/c's  opened. 

Standing  OrdetB  received. 
Lists  on  Application. 

Any  Information  given. 


mm, 


LONDON.  E.G. 


<^ 


mjifs 


Large  FirmSf  Insurance  Companies ^  Pub- 
iiskerst  Sodeiies^  etc^  should  apply  to  A.  P. 
Wa  tt,  who  will  be  pleased  to  suggest,  dtsign^ 
and  arrange  effective  announcements.  He  will 
also  estimate  for  Advertising  in  tlte  Daily 
Papers  and  all  Periodicals^  free  of  charge. 

Advertisers  can  rely  upon  smart  ideas 
and  up-to-date  matter.  All  Advertisements 
inserted  at  Lowest  Press  Rates. 


Tetigraphn  Address;  LONGEVITY,  Londtm. 

A.  P,  WATT,  2  Paternoster  Square,  London,  EX- 


A 
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Iptariofoutc  &  1:>arp 

/©afters  to 
Hbc  IRoigal  jTamilB* 


EsUblish^e  la  Hi%m 


Licensed  by  XIki  IM 
XVI,  I78i 


Established  la 


THE  ERARD  PIANO  is  the  FINEST  IN  THE  WOl 

Unrivalled  for  Touch,  Tone,  and  Durability.    No  Low-Prlced  PUuios 

RUBINS  IKIN"  ^1'^^  •»'''" ''^^*^  *^"^'"<^  ^*  ™'y  ^"'^  P'*"**"" 

the  ERAU!) ;  as  ti>  "ht-  «»Uu'rs,  tbey  are  but  imUBtion?,*' 
ilENDKLSSnllN  :— "If  I  muit  name  a  cholre  I  would 

i,r.<fi.'r  KUAUnS," 
WA<iNKK  to  Ll^/T  —"  Gvt  an  EBARPon  thenlnt'ly-nlne 

yeWTs'  f-v«t*Tn  or  nuv  i!>ihe*r  ajfttcm.'* 

S.  &  P.  ERARD,  18  Great  Marlborough  St.,  LONDON,  Eoglind. ..  ''''-'^' 


LISZT  :— "  These  floe   KRAED  piano*  t^ 

S?treet  mtketi  to  well." 
MDME.  SCHgMASfN;— "I  hare  aakad  ftvtt 

piano. " 
M-  PAUEBEWSKI'S  opinion:  Play  <m\jmi 

wh^r«vtr  obtainable." 


KEYNOTE.  I 


A^,    i  DELIClOnS  BBIAKFAST  OR  SOPPER  AT  ALL  SEiSJE 
—^^^   ^^^  — ^i   .^^  ^i^  -mjm  ^^^^^  ^^^  '^®  Young  or  Aged 

llielrlCSLXl.  A'B.C-WHITE  WHEAT.     /LB,C.  WHIHOm 

STEAM  COOKED.    ^^^  .        ^ 

'n'i«".S^ -Breakfast 


rrorii  wti?  ^^'*^  ^^"^  Rubituuti!  for 

I^rnrif  mPiM  '^'^  InTolidH  and 
trIiIltiAL  vlltrAnii  NurHiDg  Mothers, 
cunUius  .\3  per  ecnt«  of  tlcsb  and  muAcle  foniicts, 

UraJl  Gfiwer*,  ie.-  ot  furlb^r  partioiiTarn  uf  H, 


Ci.,,..,... 
ereals 


Thr/LB,C.C' 

cu  far  ffttra*. 
Ltis?*-..M>;litT. 
fnr<!  •sf  ije«ia; 
children  and  periOiu  in  «kLiatt! 
LAMrh;,  161  ijueen  Victoria  Stret't,  EC. 


IRISH    DIST'RESSED    X^ADIES'     FUND. 

rfUion-~H€iP  Hajeftty  TU£  QUEEN. 
Executive  ConiinlUe«- 
Frttidgnt—li.R.ll.  PrincMM  hunim,  Marchiooeai  of  Ioni«. 
Vice-FrMMident^Her  Grace  the  Dow agcr-Dauheai  of  liarlboroafh. 
Chairman— The  MarquU  uf  Wilerford,  CP. 
TheMirchionesaofWaterfori!,  The  Lady  Mary  HowarJ,  The  Countcas  Waldegrnvp,  The  rount^^^s  cT  tl%'iit?<, 
Emma  TaJbot.  The  Lady  Af^bes  Daniell,  The  Lady  Arthur  Hill,  The  Daw.  Lady  AV 
MeCllatqck,  Lady  roaiiUv,  Mr*,  (iodcben,  Mw.   llanon,   Jklp.  Lcoky,  Mns.  M 

LealJQ.MiaiCraigic.GcQ.^irlk'Dryde  Bathe,  BL.Lt -Col.  Djivid«on,Ll.-CuL  Matt  ;  ,& 

R.  MaTtia,  E«q« 
Som  Tr*a»ur0r—U.  U.  PIcydelJ.  Ikmrerie,  Eiq.        Jfankert—HiLttiBn.  Borclay,  Ranadm  k  Co,  1  Pah  Mall 
Tb*  CoBJOiittL'e  APPEAL  very  earueuUy  for  FUND3  to  enable  them  to  ht\p  the  ladiea  of  Ireland  wb» 


mpport  ou  the  proccedfl  of  Irish  properly,  hut  Mho,  ottkiz  (0  the  rent  dilScuIly  and  ^Dupca  b«yt>nd  lbnr««B  1 
fe««n  reduced  to  abaaitiie  ijovertj.     flclief  in  srivcn  lndep«!ndcn(.ly  of  any  quoftiiooeof  poliUetor  r«U|gioii.    Tb»L™ 
ladiea  ia  on  Bid(^  at  tho  Depot,  ir  North  AudJey  Sxreei.    OrdL^a  arc  g'rutetuliy  received  for  troiiBifttiit,  taj W.  Jtf 
tfrerr  description «p)uin  and  fancy. 

Contributions  wiLU>{>  received  by  Ihn  Hifirht  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  tho  Maniion  Houaefby  the  Oook 
bjUcssra.  Uarolav.  KiinB.km,  Jfc  CV, ;  by  th«  National  ProrJLticial  Bank  or  tughud ;  bj  llesarv.  Coutti  Jt  Co.;! 
Hoare  &  Co. ;  by  Sk  ikmy  S.  King  &  t^o.  ^^^  j^_  ,^ggj^^  Lt.^GtzL.  S*c.,l7  N.rlh  Al-J^,  ft^^ 
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NERAL  LIFE  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1837. 


OAPXTAXi    M.1K1»    SZSSEAVZSS,     £2,390,000. 


tnr  LtrK.  Burt.,  Chairman. 
J  kMUva,  b.h. 

BoLTOK  bo»,  Esq,,  J.P.,  D.L. 
si  f .  D.  GE«r. 


^OA£D    OP   1>IESCT0ES. 

Moft  Hon.  the  Mab^vih  of  Exitik.  Hoa.  R.  C.  G»oflTKVo&. 

Gbob&«  PiTTj  Esq.  HmiiHT  Wh-liam  Hiflet,  E*q. 

Jaa.  S«  Mac«,  K«q^,  J»P.  Willux  Sthaito,  Eiq. 

Lord  QiLBiBT  Kbsvbdt.  Bt  Hoa.  C,  Pelsui  Viluiw,  M.P. 

iXJ^X^TSB    A.X»VJi.N'*rjl.015    POK^ICXESB   Itmed*  10011109  Two    Faymentfl   of 
It  MBored :  one  pifmeat  on  the  attalnmont  of  a  ipecifled  age,  and  a  MKKind  pajment  at  death  thereafter, 
on  ReTonfona.  Life  Iniereete,  and  oa  PerBonal  ^cnrltj  in  oontieettoa  with  a  Life  Policy, 
lent  redaction  of  ten  per  cent.  maJo  to  Cleri^fmcD  and  MinLitfra  oF  all  dcnomiuatioua. 
rotf  SraitT.  hottaon,  K.C,  UBNBT  WARD,  Sterttary  and  Munag^r, 

BEST  COMPANY  IS  THE  COMPANY  WHICH  DOES  THE  MOST  GOOD, . 

OVER    SIXTY-EIGHT    MILLIOMS   sterling 

PAID    TO    FOLIC  Y-HOLDEBS    I IST    40    YEARS 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Coipany  of  New  York. 

Fur&da    exceed    £33,1SO,000. 

ClaioiB  paiil  in  1891,  £1,963.448,  leing  ft  reliirn  *>r  £3  13.^.  5iL  for  ovtrr  £  paid  ia  prenimmt. 
PARTICULARS    OF    LATEST    BRITISH    CLAIM. 

ToLal  rremlutrih  Paid 
PolieyNo.  Airoiint  I>t  ItimirwL  Claim  Pild  hf  Company, 

245.  £1028.  i&05O.  £2862. 

Ill  be  teen  that  in  oddilioii  to  layinK  iHij  Ml  aniuunt  itiHurtKl,  the  Company  Teturtitti  Uie  whole  of  the  PretnlBina 
gMuK  iosurance  frpc  of  imoI  im  iwAtly  hfrjoan),  with  the  addition  of  £8i5fl. 

omce  for  the   United  Kingdom:   17  tt^  18  COJtHHILL,  LONDON* 

Full  PAJrilCUUHa  FOHWAHDEO  m  Appucatioh.  D.  C.  HALBEMAN,  €«neral  H&nm^er. 
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No  Chemicals   Used- 
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"  An  emoUlent  M»ld  on#ani  of  much  conveatenoa  in  miirif  mlrcr  ilctn  ftHmtati 
800thlO£  protQcUva  Is  requirid."--/ir»fi*A   »rr  r 

19,  9  6,  And  6^-  p«r  Box. 
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r.  TNAnKOTAf^'  or  "Katttuat  SELECTION.'    i. 

By  HSBBSBT  BPEH'CKB. 

'HE  SITE  DF  GOLGOTHA  AND  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

By  CAirON  MacCOIX. 

HE  MILITARY  COURAGE  OF  ROYALTY. 

By  ABCniBATrD  FOBBBS. 


li£  MUKAL  TiiACHlNU  Oi:  ZULA. 
HMONY. 
IMINISCENCES  OF  A  JOURNALIST. 


By  YBDEUEf  ON  LXX. 

By  LEWIS  T.  DLBDIF, 

By  IL  de  BLOWITS. 


rBB  ACAllEMlC  SriRIT  IN  EDUCATION.     By  JOHK  A,  H0B80N. 
A  RUSSIAN  FARAL  By  PCUI.TNEY  BI0BI«OW. 

liE  LIBHTS  OF  COLLECTIVISM.  By  WILUAJC  CUiBKM. 

lUNT  TAAFFE  AND  AUSTRIAN  POLITICS,  By  S.  B,  I^AKUf. 
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BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
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AZEI^U^a    AVTMITAi:.    FOR    189S| 

THE  YEAR'S  HISTORY  IH  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  QLOBE. 

Tbe  frlin*  lltnlsler.  Lord  S^lUbuiTt  Earl  of  Bostberr.  Mr  John  Scrl«r»  Sr.  A.  i.  B&ircnf.  V 
ChlinibalAll],  tnd  ^tl  Ll<a  l«*dl»f  th1ink«r*  of  Uie  >:  jmsaI    Ttiv  SaH  gC  It^itHwj  • 
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THE  BUSINESS  MAK'S  HELPER.  THE  LITERARY  MAfTS  COMPAMIO 

^THE  POLITIOAL  MAN*S  GUIDE. 
** Cottsuil *Ha»U '! "—TM  Matt  aAxettt.     '* Au  laTxivihU  cvmpnwUiuB af  prM»ot.4«r  f%^M*^Mr 


ror  all  you  mmnt  to  remembeF,  uid  ov«»yUafii  f  o«  vrUli  to  ki»ot»  tfitrtA^  M  i 
1^1  Mill  poopi*.  of  av«ry  mad,  at  Iioibo  abA  akMNid*  ■•■  8as*U*a  JlsMvaJ  f^  '^^ 
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Protects  from 

Fever,  Scarlatma,  Measles, 

and  Small  Pox. 


COAL 


or  Purifying  the   Skin   after 
Infectious  Diseases. 
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^NOTES  ON  THE  UOME  RULE  BILL 

1    '"^  By  FREDERIC   HARKlbON. 

::     I  Safeguards,  By  J.  E>  REDMUND»  M.P. 

ioMB  RutK  IN  Croatia,     By  DONALD  CRAWFORD*  M.P, 

POOR  LAW  REFORM.  By  REV.   SAMUEL  A.  BARNETT- 

M^^     FREE\f^^'    ^vn  THE  "QUARTERLY  REVIEW." 

By  T.  A-  ARCHER. 

PERES  ^^ JULIUS  CiESAR.  •        By  JULIA  WEDGWOOD. 

FiriEi.    i  hACHER'S  TRAININ'^   ^  "    HIMSELF. 
^^  By  Rev.  J-  E.  C.  WELLDON- 

THOU  ART  THE  MAN,  By  MARY  STEADMAN  ALOIS. 

•--  KS  WITH  TENNYSON.  By  AGNES  GRACE  WELD. 

HOLY  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.       By  Rev.  R.  E.  BARTLETT 
-THE  LAST  OF  THE  VAMPIRES.  By  PHIL  ROBINSON. 

,  THE  NEW  HYPNOTISM  :    A   REPLY. 

By  C.  LLOYD  TUCKEY,  M.D 

THE  UNEMPLOYED  AND  THE  LAND      By  HAROLD  E.  MOORE. 

.  THE  INADEQUACY  OF  "NATURAL  SELECTION"  11. 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER, 


NEW  YORK; 
LEONARD   SCOTT    PUBLICATION    COMPANY, 

231    BROADWAY. 


COHTtMPDRARY  REVIEW.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  FORTNlOMTLY  Rl 

BLACKW0OD8  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 
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Soap 


How  to  have  a  fresh  skin— li  grows 


fram  within  and  is  worn  uii  and  washed 
off  outside.  A  proper  skin  is  neither 
too  old  or  new  ;  if  too  new  it  is  red 
and  tender  ;  too  old,  it  is  worse,  it  ih 
dead  and  corpse-like. 

Active  people  easily  have  good  skin, 
they  have  to  wash;  but  people  of  leisure 
jsometimes  grow  sallow  because  the  skin 
ix  not  washed  enough. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  soap  that  doe 
not  affect  the  live  skin  underneath,  but 
•ff  the  dead  outside.     Can't  use 
jch  or  too  often.    That  Is  Pears*. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
€^^ggtsts ;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it 
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Our  Mutual  Rate  Catalogue 
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periodicals  at  much  reduced 
prices.  Sent,  post  free,  lo  all 
mentioning  this  publication. 
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B J  tho  AutUor  of  **  The  Falicy  of  tho  Pope/' 

PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS  : 

L  AN  AUSTRALIAN  EXAAIPLE.     By  Sir  C.  aAVAN  DXTPPY,  K.C.M.O. 
II.  TIIK  DEMOCRATISING  OF  PARLIAMENT.  By  TOM  MAIfH. 

TIT.  IS  IT  A  CONSTITUTIOXAL  ClIAXGE?       By  W.  B.  EI-MSTOW,  LI..B 

lERRERT  ^i^FNCER  ON  '* NATURAL  SELECTION. 

By  GEOBGB  JOHN  BOMANES,  P^.8 

|ttll'l*OLYTE  TAINE.  By  GABRISI.  MOHOO. 

ItHE  IMl'ERUL  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 

I  By  J.  KENNIKEB  HBATON,  MP. 

Li.n  !  (Nv;   REFORM    IN   FRENCH. 

[  By  ProfeBBor  F.  MAX  MULUSB. 

THE  "NEW"  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  AUTOMATISM. 

By  ProfeoBor  ANBBEW  8BTH. 
THE  rFniGRKF  OF  THF  ATUSICHALL. 

By  EUZABETH  BOBIK8  PENNBLL. 
ICONSTANTINE  POBEDONOSTSEFF.  By  E.  B.  LArnN 
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[NANCIAL  SCHEMA  Ut'  THE  HOME  RuLh   iULl.. 

By  KBMO 

>mt:  Af^PTJrrT^  of  hoxtr  rtti.i:.  By  w  e.  h.  leck^ 

Hi'.   Kt^i  hNi    \'A_.\  By  Sir  R    S    BA.LL1,  LL  D.,  F  a  8^ 

MAY-DAY  DIALOCiUE.  By  VKBNOK  L£B. 


POLICY  OF  LEO  XUL     A  REJt>IKI>l!:R  KROM  ROME. 

By  Father  BBANDI, 


[HE  AMTI  SEMITIC  MOVEMENT. 
CtARUEN  IN  STONE. 


Dlff 


By  Professor  A.  B.  BBXJOB, 

By  SIDNEY  WHITMAN 
By  A.  E.  P.  B.  BOWLING 


IJDUSTRL^L  SCHOOLS  AND  JUVENILE  CRIME 

By  Bev    A.  A.  W.  DRE 
(Ohairman  of  the  Indastrlal  Schools  Committee,  London  School  Board 
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ER:   FACTS  AND  FIGURES.  By  J.  O.  COLCLOUOS 

OME  ETON  TRANSLATIONS.  By  W.  K.  GIiADSTONB  {trtat.  r 

HE  EIGHT-HOURS  DAY  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

By  JOHK 

THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  : 

I.  AN  ALIEN  CHURCH?  By  THOBtAS  DAHLINaTON. 

A  TASMANIAN  PRECEDENT. 

By  the  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  BROMBT 

N  THE  POEI^S'  GARDEN.  By  PHIIi  ROBIKSON 

KING  JOHN  AND  THE  ABBOT  OF  BURY.     By  THOMAS  ABNOLD.    I 

HE  PRIMITIVE  GOSPEl.  By  Dr  E.  J.  DILLOK.  J 

coNSCRirrs  view  of  the  french  army 

By  HILA.IBE  BELLO« 

;aE  I'KUiiPKurix  oi-  the  civillski*  woklo. 

By  the  Hev.  J,  IshSWEhYH  DAVXBS^ 

HE  POPE  AND  FATHER  BRANDI  :   A  REPLY. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  The  Poliey  of  the  Pope/ 
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ISBISTER    AND    COMPANY 
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innttmporars  $et)uto  |li)bertt8cr*         inne  i 

ADVERTlSEMESTii  and  BILLS  for  "  The  Contempora^  Bevietv"  should  be  sent 
TOMN  B ADDON  ds  CO.,  BouverU  ffoute,  Satitbury  Square,  KC,  by  the  20th  of  each  » 

Messrs.  MAGMILLAN  &  Go;s  NEW  B00( 

THE   ROMANES    LECTURE. 

EJ"\rOXjTJTIOIT    -AuIsTX)     ETHIIOS 

By  the  Right  Hon.  T.  H.  HUXLEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

SING  THE  B0)I1XE3  LECfUlE  DSLIVEiED  [.V  THE  SH1£LD0NIAN  TUEATBE  AT  OXFORD.  Mjlt  1 

8vo,  tewed,  29.  net. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

MANY     INVENTIONS. 

A  New  Volume  of  stories.    By  Buotabd  Eipliko.    Crown  870,  6a.  \Ji 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
PLAIN  TALES  FROM  THE  HILLS.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Gs. 
THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
LIFE'S  HANDICAP.     Being  Stories  of  Mine  Own  People.     Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

SOME    FURTHER    RECOLLECTIONS     OF    A     HAI 

LIFE.    Bj  Mi.iiAViri  Nortb.    Edited  bf  her  »i8ter.  Mrt.  J.  A.  Stvo^db.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  nc*. 
*«*  The  f^rikiH^  tuceen  of  Miu  Ifortk'$  "  SeeoUeetiotu  of  a  Mappjf   L'/e "  hat  tmggutcd  tkt  U$M  tf , 
from  her  Journals. 


WILLIAM    GEORGE    WARD     AND    THE     CATHO; 

REVIVAL.    Br  Wiltrid  Wiro.    8ro.  148. 
••*  A  Sequtl  t3  Mr.  lVi\fr%d  Wardt  Book  "  fF.  G.  Ward  amd  the  Oxford  Movewunt,"  publiaked  two  o 


SCIENCE  AND  A  FUTURE  LIFE,  AND  OTHER  ESSA 

Bj  F.  W.  U.  Mtksb.  M.A.    Globe  8to,  6b. 

THE     TRUE     STORY    OF     KASPAR     HAUSER.     F 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS.    Bj  the  DccHSfls  of  Clktblakd.    Crown  8to,  4b.  6d. 

LETTERS    FROM    QUEENSLAND.     By  Tke  Times  Sp. 

Corrrspondcnt.    Reprinted  from  7A«  Timf*  of  December  1892,  Jtnaarf  and  PebniBry  1893.    Crown  8vo, 

A    MERE    CIPHER.     By  Mary  Angela  Dickens,   Autho 

" CroBB  Currents."    3  toIh^  crown  Sro,  31h.  6d. 
"*      ACAD  KMT. — •*  We  have  not  had  so  strong  a  novel  since  Mr.  Hai^dy  sr»»e  us  '  Tesa  of  the  D'UrberviUes.'  " 

MLACJL  and  WHITE.— "  A.  clev(>rer  piece  of  work  has  s<.>ldom  been  seen  between  the  conTeutional  board 
fclllhli  thrae-rolame  uorel."        BOOKMAST.—**  A  notable  book." 

THE  MARPLOT.    By  Sidney  Royse  Lysaght.    3  vols.,  crown  \ 

SlB.  6d. 
rALL  MALL  OAZSTTE.—** '  The  Marplot '  is  a  book  which  the  reader  cannot  pat  down  withont  a  g 
hmciT  pleasure.    From  the  first  pvo  to  the  la<it  it  is  wpU  written,  and  the  characters  are  real,  humorous,  and  inte 
nm  aad  women  of  like  posiiionB  with  oarsdveB.  ....  This  book  is  bj  and  in  itself  of  a  rery  hitph .excellence.    It 
IOOT«Btlonall]r,  yet  rifrh  ly,  done." 

MEW  VOLUMES  OF  M\CMILLAN'3  THREE-AXD-SIXPENNY  SERIE^. 

riM.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ST.  JAMES'S  flf/<ZSrZ'J?.—"Cnqur8lonably  shows  literary  aWli'y Is  marked  by  very  considerable 

,  ,  .  .  The  picture  of  Tim's  Eton  days  strikes  us  as  cm  the  whole  very  true  to  Ifngllsh  school  life." 

BPSiEER.—"  This  is  no  conveuti  nial  work  -,  every  pat^e  b  ars  evidenc  of  remarkable  imti  :ht  and  close  ohservi 
ATMENJSUM.—'*  There  is  esceptiona!  psthos  about  Tim."  PALL  MALL  OAZETTE.—"\  reallv  striking 
SPSCTATOB.—**  Tim  is  uud  iubt<>dly  a  masterpiece  in  i  s  way  ....  both  in  its  h  imour  and  iti  pathos." 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS.    Reprinted  f 

Tk«Time$.  Vol.  I.  1870-1873;  Vol.  II.  1876-1881;  VoL  IIL  1832-1886;  Vol.  IV.  18  6-1890.  Cron 
3s.  (Id.  each. 

VNNUAL  SUMMARIES.     Reprinted  from  TAc  Times.     Vc 

1831-1876.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 1.  [  VtA.  11.  ikj 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE. 

:HE  works  of  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.    Edite( 

W.  Alsib  WaioHT,  M.A.,  LI..D.  In  8  vols.  Vol.  IX.— Containing'  Pericles,  Poems,  Sonnets,  Ac. 
l>s.  6d. 

^fM£S.—**  No  more  competent  Editor  could  be  found  thin  Mr.  Aldls  Wright,  and  there  ift  no  edition  of  : 
m»r«  in  which  hia  ripe  scholsnthip  could  be  more  profitably  exercised." 

j-LIiUSTSATEO  LONDON  NEWS—"  An  abHnlutc  necess«ty  to  every  earnest  student  of  Shake^pra'c's  te: 

J}AILY  CUBONICLE.—**  'AVre  it  for  nothinfr  «*!"«  than  its  wonderful  diB|)laj  of  what  han  been  done  by  sue 
irfcer»  ^inee  the  appear  ince  of  Riwe's  edition  in  1709,  this  vorBiuu  of  Shakespeare  by  the  Cambridge  Editor  wi 
tiilaa'  and  valuable  posse«i>ion." 

£ft*^AKER.—'*  An  admirable  student's  book,  containing  all  that  Is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  understanding 
tt  of  th»"  poet." 

f^ALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— **  The  best  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  exlBtence." 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,   LONDON. 
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MPSO!\l   LOW,    MARSTON  and  GOMPA 

beg  to  announce  that  they  are  now  issuing  the  NOVEL 
Mr.  THOMAS  HARDY,  Mr.  BLACKMORE,  and  Mr  Ci. 
RUSSELL  at  HALF-A-CROWN,  in  a  style  of  Binding  unij 
with  the  Edition  which  they  are  publishing  of  WlU 
BLACKS  NOVELS, 

The  whole  of  the  following^  Works  will  soon  be  ready:— 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
FAR    FROM    THE    MADDING    CROWD. 


TRUMP'^T-MA.mR. 
•AlB  Uf  BLUE  EVEd. 


:lara  vaugran. 

CHUrSTOWELL, 
lLICE  LUREAINE. 


With  a  Nei»  I'hotojrrftvuie  I'aTtriiit  iuixa  b  Photog[raf'1u  \_}ft 

THK  MAYOR  or  CASTKBOKIDliE.    |    THK  HAXD  OF  ETHELl 
THK  LAiilMCfcAN.  TWO  UN  A  TUWER. 

THE  RETUKN  Oi-'  THE  NATIVE. 


By   R.   D.    black  more, 
LORNA  DOONE. 

CRIFPS   I  HE  CAKRIEK. 

T  jHMV  UPMDItK. 

ERKMA. 

CRADDOCK  XOWELL. 


MARY  AXEHLKT. 
KIT  AND  KITTY. 
SPRING  HA  YEN* 


By  W.  CLARK  RUS8ELL. 
THE  WRECK  OF  THE  •' GROSVENOR.' 

Whh  u  New  Photojfrivuro  Tortrait. 
And  Twtive  titlur  VaLitmct. 


NE¥  BOOKS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  THE  BOOKSELLERS. 

IIQIRAL  FARRAGUT.     By  CaptiuQ  A.  T.  Mauan,  Author  of  "The  Influei 

Sea  Poi*tr  u(>un  Wxhhhtj,"  Slq,     Rvo,  cloih,  tts, 

Moipniphj',  b.itfed  ou  tumiljf  papers,  oiiha  (crcat  Federal  admiral,  who  'attacked  regardleaa  of  cooMqiieil 
led  bat' k/'*  j 

HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Year] 

^^     Jubi  eo;  with  a  Clir-iTiolairii-al  Saiximii  y  uT  all  Uit*  i'riiif«p»l  Erc<»ti  of  Totcrtut  up  to  Date.     By  Knwjjr  ^ 
,^^    Author  of  ''  G<»r|f0  Fife  Aujj^aa,  Futlier  auj  FouudL-r  or  Sauth  AuitrAlia,"  &c.    With  Uapi,    1  viuJe.,  cri 

^VA  vAloable  contribut  bn  ta  the  tXory  of  the  riis  of '  Greater  BritaJn  '  "—Timer. 

APAN  AS  WE  SAW  IT.     iiy  Mi^  M.  Bickerstkth.     With  Preface  by  the  ] 

Rev.  the  Lonl  UiMiop  op  Eiktis.  Fulljr  llluttrated  by  Eteproductiona  ham  Photographs.  IVmy  Hto,  cl 
I  *^31Im  Uluker^ieih  recorOa  ^viih  liitrlli^enc«  licr  olMervatlonii  uf  J«pAi»e»e  vlvarit.-t«r  aiid  i-ukiom»,  aiid  t-onreyt  I 
fif  A  florrect  idea  of  the  ciirluu«  and„  leitiiiiiicjily  ipeakioifj  rather  pAUirul  procca*  uf  EnropifanisailuEi  tbruu^h  w% 
I^Me  are  now  paaaiDj^.  "— I'livN'f. 

DNDON'S  WORLD'S  FAIR,    1893,  unrl  great  Social,  Political  and  Moral  B 

Bitioa.  By  Cu.iiRt.Ka  Evua  pAJicuE  wd  t  ned  Pisuatii.  lllafitrated  by  a  Series  ufOrij^inul  UlaHtralionaa 
Curtcnt  TopicK,  Fad«,  and;  FAahiutit  ol  Lunilnci,  by  Fred  Pffrni  n.  Ro^ni  Bru,  iti  attracuvi'  cotourt'd  wrapa 
lA  book  iht>iild  bar«  a  big  idt'oeu,  l^t  it  wmLitue^  anma.cDeui  vtitli  Li»Lriic'tiuD  iu  a  ixunnur  (JlAtinotly  uriiru 

EMOIR   AND   LETTERS   OF   CHARLES  SUMNER.     By  Edward  L. 

Vr>l.  in.  tli*«t.5-lH«.t)  -uiti  Vol.  IV'.  fli(K>-l»i7l;,  witb  I'-iriraiu.     i  vns,.  royal  §vo,  ploth,  Mk 
**  Tb«'a*"  ToJunuus  in.y  bti  i-'ummtuutrd  to  the  uludeut  of  AniuriiAu  tiUlur)'  mi  J  character."— U<tt4ir. 

SION    AND   DUTY.      By   the    Rev.    0.    A.    Berry,   of   Wolverhampton. 
,     Pbotogravure  Portrait.    Crowu  8vo,  cloih,  3b.  Gd,     Voluue  XVU  Id.  tha    '  PREACHERS  OF  THBl 
[     Btirli't. 
TH  AND  CRITICISM;  Es.says  hy  Crmgrc^gatlonalistts,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6 

■•A  »ot«wnrthy  man>fv!»t<t.  .  .  .  ThciiB  fi*«>I*ta  art' futl  td  the  ifidrit  aflhe  tv  w  tinu-.  .   .  .  Thv  doiTdo&nt  toa| 
|T»  \»  une  of  buoyant  hopefulm.!;-^,  tif  i  iiiltaiit^  aad  one  riii^bl  nay  tit  iluriDg'^  faiths" — Vhrittian  WifrUL 

JE  GLACIAL  NIGHTMARE  AND  THE  FLOOD :  A  Second  Appeal  to  Coi 

)svu<«  from  the  Eitrava^tui.-e  ut'i^utnc  BcccDt  Gi^aUvy.    Uy  Mr  fiaNBY  H.  Kowoartf,  K.C.I.E.,  3I.P.J  Aa,^ 
of  ••  The  M  mnnioth  anti  tlie  Fiuod,"  Jte.  au\     2  v«U.»  demy  bvo,  cJulli,  DO*. 
-*•  TUo  book  ia  oae  wtiiwh  no  gflolo§rIat  cao  neglm-l."—  Time; 


'^ 


LoifDON 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  k  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Duxstan's  HocfE,  Fetteu  Lvxe*  E.C. 


A 
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he  1893 


lOlriting  n>acbincs. 

Ranks  First 

in 
Every  IfiTay. 


Nww/  Wa^,,nt  Moktrt  t<,  JIM.  fhf  Q«^f«.  THE  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  LTD.,  dmtr^teton  to  B.y,  Go9*mmenU 

UAH  qUEEX  VICTORIA  STUKKT,  I  OXDON.  EX.  LOCAL  AGKNT3  IN  ALL   DISTRICTS. 


le  New  Model  HAMMOND  is  the  only  TYPEWRITER 


that  has  perfect  ali^ment. 

with  interchangeable  type. 

that  will  write  180  words  a  mLbute. 

with  ujaiform  impresaion. 

that  takes  in  any  width  of  paper, 

that  is  complete,  simple,  portable. 

M  V  ^*MW  AM  tntfrtitittg^  B«ek  on  TypewHUnn 

Yi^H  lire  '^vilcomt  to  it. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Head  Offices :  fin,  Queen  Victorfa  Slrefit,  EX. 


APPU  70- 


*^^'fJI/M'**-       ^^^*  Harding  Street, 


w/i/r 


deposit  a/c*3  opened 

Standing  Orders  received. 

Lists  on  ApplicatioDt  -Ci&V 

Any  Information  given. 


%/c 


LONDON,  EX. 


4//% 


REMINGTON 
Standard  Typewriter. 


w-aufenncton  to 


Her  HaJsBty'i  aovarnmeni. 


iqaalTed  for  Durability, 


Fan^e  of  V/ork. 


ainl  Simplicity. 


7rSED  and  endorsed  aa  the  best 
by  upward!  of  thirty  of  the 
leading  British  RAilway  Coni' 
paniea,  after  an  exhaustiire  test 
by  their  principal  Engineers. 


KOFF,  SEAMAHS  &  BENEDICT,  10]  Grac^clmrcli  St.,  LONDON,  K,CL 


«ra  ^o^' 


EtETTEW  ADVUBTIBl 


[UNE  1893, 


Alk» 


Alkwwi*  If  Ifthalcd  on  the  firtt  symprom*  of  Cold  or 
jjttMrh.  «U1  a»  twki!  (WTi'tt  tliftd.  and  orcn  when  n  rcld 
brrn  nofflected  iod  be«c»mfl  tcTefp,  It  wM  jri^c  imrae- 
[i«te  T»  licT,  and  X'  tn?r»11y  curw  Id  o*if  ti»'.     ll  nmfaini  no 
ic^  and  never  prud'ucoa  beaUttcbe,  or  anj  uLher  un- 
it effect*. 

8<)LII    BT  Atl.  CniMISTt,  2<.   9J.    1    ItoTtLI. 


\JLd^^» 


\   A   ;<  Ki?fn   Ki'WiHn   Si 


A  Brain  and 
ERYE 


FOOD, 


'EfferT««'In«  Medidnal  S»Jt,  for 

eur«  or  relief  of  the  d&wti  ol 

ler  •  bramwurt.      Dwd  ■■   di* 

t«d,  it  bni;hr£^nM  utd  refratliM 

MhaMUd  tnlTorer,  to  whom 

t«ti)porai7  relief  ma;  hnve 

led  ao  Impoaaibllity. 


F.  KEWBERY  &  S0N9, 
||  A  3  King  Edward   Street* 
»M«wcate  8t,  London,  £.C. 
(E«tAaLisHXO  A.D.  1710.) 


€HAMPAGNE 


(OUR    OWN    BJLKD). 


In  e«>Riifgonict  of  the  great  ptite  to  which  the 
Br^tida  nioet  affitcled  by  the  public  haire  Iwtit  Ut^^ 
by  the  abiprKT**  we  bef  lo  draw  ailfinlinn  lo  lUe 
To  I  k.**  Ill  f  Wiaea,  carefWly  ielseltfd  bj  oorai^rlton  from 
•liX'kL*  of  Utiw  firtDB  iu  Champagne  who  inipplj  tb© 
tnkde.  Tbey  will  eompare  favourabljr  with  many  welU 
known  Brauda  at  much  higher  price*. 


Do«. 


Do3t, 
i-bUi. 


CARTE  BLEUE  (We  r, 

commend  this  strongly)   44/"   24/* 

CARTE  VERTE,  F^^r   .  54/-  29/- 

CART  BLANCH,  Finest 

Quality  .      .      .  60/-  32/6 


JAMES  SMITH  &  CO. 

LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  St. 

MANCHESTER:   l£  Market  Succl. 


ILOTHED  WITH  AIR 


THE  CEI^LULAR   TENNIS  SHIRT. 

P'ricea  from  &a.  Gd.  lo  a4a 
CELLULAK  AEHTKX  CLOTH  ksi(mii"-v»«>aoftTnall  pcUi 
in  which  thuair  is  cju'h>»cil  wid  »arn]rtj  by  the  heat  of  the 
b(Kly.  A  prrfvct  non-ooiii»lucUn(r  UyiT  t*  Hm*  fi»rmod  fi*tl 
the  tkio.  Owitiic  to  the  CtLLVLAH  conttruetictn,  this  cloth 
ia  much  tiirht«ir  lutd  \\\i\Xtt  VrtitllAted  lii  n  nrxllnarr  f^hrieci. 
much  bcalthfor  aod  H  eaaier  to  wavh.  ChLLui^vit  Avnriic 
L'torv  in  iT^iide  In  Ciiltoo,  Siik.  &llk  aal  Cjtluiii,  SUk  aod 
W<«»l,  and  Mofino. 

illutitmlid  Price  T-int  of  full  rnnffo  of  fcllnUr  Gon<l»  for 
!kt4'(ii,  WLirncii,  nnd  i'bili^ren  urnt  jji>«pi  fiTf  on  nfup'ic-alion. 
ROBERT  SCOTT,  T4  &  15  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE,  EX. 
OLIVER  BROS.,  417  OXFORD  STRE£T,  LONDON,  W. 

AinJi   Agruta  in  &II   Tiiwn*  in   thv  \'u\U',-\    K iii>f'l'.tni.     So« 

BIBKBECK  BANK 

Sodthaoopum  Building*,  CbaaccTy  Laoc,  L»iidun. 

TWO-AXD-A-HALF  p«rCEIIT.  INTKBEST  aUowedoo 
IIEKCI81  I  S,  repaymblo  on  di^tnand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CUKKKNT  ACmUKTP,  on  the 
miniriium  moiilhCjf  halanccH,  whiti  aot  drawn  below  MtiiM, 

BTCHJKS  ana  HHARES  purcbaeed  anc  eold. 
BAV^INQS  DEPARTMENT 

Fo*  the  eiJCoiirD^cment  of  Thrift  th*  llaiiik;  rrceivM  atn*]l 
aunu  on  denusit*  and  allowt  lntcre«L  monthljr  on  each 
eoinpletcd  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SDflETY. 
How  to  Purchflso  a  House  fori;*  2s.  per  Month. 

BiRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 
How  to  Purchase  a  PIoi  of  Lantl  ft)r  Five  bhlllf  nga 

per  Honilt. 
The  BIRKBECK  A  LM  AN ACK.wnh  particular* post  ftee. 
FItANriS  RAVKNrtCUOFT,  MAaater. 


'^FOil  THE  Li  LOUD  JS  'I  HE  LIFE* 


CLARKE'S 


WORLD  FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE 


Is  warranted  Ui  clraniie  the  blood  h«M  mx\  ironnrltiet  froflii 
ip*a<#©preBU8eariitne.  ForStTufuln,  Senrty,  Eni*rB^ 
and  Ulood  Uisease*,  PiinpUr«,  and  aorea  of  all  Kindt,  itat 
Kr»  marrellou*.  tt  U  tiic  only  real  ipecltiq  for  GdUt 
Rhcnmatic  l*4ln»,  for  it  rcmowa  the  cowm  fnjm  1 
nnd  boon,  Tboiuuin<*)i  of  Ti'iitimonlal*.  Id  b'')tl|ii^,  3a, 
And  llri,  erirb^  oi  all  ChumUte.  S<ut  foi  3.<  iir  133t  ciaoipe  ^7 
i*rQ[irii:t'»rs. 

LiQcolo  A  tfiiHand  C^HTtiei'  Prn?  Co.,  LinoolxL. 
jitWAKa  nv  ^oaiubkaa  mi^riona 
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CONTENTS    FOR    JUNE, 


It  J.  G.  COLCLOUGH.  page 

ULBTEEt  Facts  ano  FiGUREa    . 761 

Bt  W,  E.  GLADSTONE  (jetat  :  18), 

SuKE  Eton  Telanslations 782 

Bt  JOHN  RAE. 

The  Eight-Houbs  Dat  and  the  UuiMPunED 790 


Bt  TIIOMAS  DARLINGTON. 

Aw  AxiUf  OUUBCH? 

Bt  the  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  BROMBY,  D.D, 
A  Tabmaxiajt  Precedent  .... 


TuE  Church 
FN  Wales. 


809 


820 


Br  PHIL  ROBINSON. 

Ij4  THE  Poets'  Garden ,        .    82S 

Bt  THOMAS  ARNOLD. 

Kino  John  amij  the  Abbot  or  Buht 843 

By  Dfl.  B.  J.  DILLON, 

The  Prxmitite  Gospei 857 

Br  HILAIEE  BELLOC, 

A  Conscript's  View  op  the  Fkench  Army    .......    871 

IHr  THE  Rev,  J,  LLEWELYN  DA  VIES. 

Thk  Prospects  op  the  Civilised  World ^    870 

,Bt  the  author  of  ''THE  POLICY  OF  THE  POPE." 

The  Pope  and  Father  Brandi  :  A  Revt,y  SP9 

IE  BEST  COMPANY  IS  THE  COMPANY  WHICH  DOES  THE  MOST  GOOD. 


OVER    SIXTY-EIGHT    MILLIONS   STERUNG 
I  PAID    TO    POIaICY-HOIiDEBS    IN     49    YBABS 

'  BT 

he  Matual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  Yort 

th  CUima  paid  in  189!,  £l,d63i448,  being  a  mtum  of  £2  13?i,  5d  for  ^vbvj  £  paid  in  premiami. 
PABTIGUIiARS   OF    LATBST    BRITISH   GI.AIM. 

ToUI  FrrtnlumH  Fftld 
PoUcT  No.  Amount.  bj  (ninroiL  CXftim  Paid  trr  ComDinj. 

I  245.  £1028.  £95a  i&2S62. 

II  will  b«  IMS  tb^t  in  additiou  t#  pajin^  the  ftiU  amount  tnvorcd^  tbe  Company  retumtd  ibe  wbole  of  (he  ProisiiBU 
inbr  givkig  iDHUraaM  free  of  co«t  for  nairlf  SO  yetn),  witb  tbe  »ddltloa  of  £868. 

^ad  OM^e  for  the   Unitea  Kingdom:   17  c©  18  CORNUILIit  L0291>ON\ 
FVU.  PAiTICUlAiS  FOiWAKDCD  Oi  APPLtOATlONt  !>•  C  HAI<PBHAlf»  a«il«ml  lf»na««r. 


r 


L 


NUMBBBS   OF  "TBB  C019TEUF0RABT  REVIEW"    MAT  BS 
APPLriXO   TO  TEE  PUBLJSBKSS, 

SLE 

KYSTAL  GLASS  *>«> 
CHINA  SER 


LECTRIC  INSTALLATIONS  &  FIHI 

PO  OXFORD  ST., 

Fifth  Editfon,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 


OCIAL    WRECKA 

A  Rttnctff  of  Ul6  Laws  of  En*jland  <is  thty  Affect  tke  Poor, 

\y  FRANCIS  PEEK.  Chairman  of  the  Howard  Assoc! 

Crown  8vo,  Sb.  €d. 


Academy  tayn : — **  Thii  work  bju  mnoh  to 
,..^^4  iu    It  ifl  not  the  h»stj  pablicatka 
vhc  11  only  (Mrdally  acquMatod  with 


The  Globe  BuyB:— "There  c»n  be  do 
wbiitevor  tb*t  this  tfaoogbtful  tdotue 
MTersl  Mrions  defects  in  our  Sociel  " 


Of  all  MookMulU  ami  Booksellers^ 


me  (9 

1^ 


BAILEY'SS^STOCKIN 


Tl 


i-jirlifloiit. 


KNEE  CAPS.  Iiau,  n.ibbcr*Gdo  * 

HiJiiii-  til  oriliT.     \'r'  prr]y   Fitted. 
fjiwtii<  nliur«  r«ir  •fJr-hiPA'.ii.remt'nt  aii^l  ' 

BAILEY'S  PATENT  ABDOMlNAli  ii 
ifffflclcJ^  "Canntit  nhift  or  ruck  ■ 

d>lifi'eut  Tat  St  lEftiniiwuRJii.   _._    -    . 

RAILWAY  CONVENIBNCEB.  M.l#  anrl  Female, 

BAILiEY'8  TRUSSES  ol  crcr;  kind,  incita4lAir  bnd  and  ioti  rub 

AIR  AltfD  WATEK  BEDS.  8rt»4t.BTiTi,  Cmmt  SxrAVOcw.AK 

CKoriiUE*,  Ac.  aiid  Suri(i.-al  At<pllaiic«  jf^auirftlly  for  tie  a*c  ot  tu 

CATALOOUB  <74  PJIQB3)  FRBB. 

W.  H,  BAILEY  &  SON,  38  Oxford  Su,  loi 


y 


